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THE 


H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT. 


GBACIOUS  MAJESTY 


QUEEN. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 


The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Eakl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  &  Kincardine,  Gov. -Gen.  of  Canada. 

Earl  Granville. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  of  Bradford. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  Ducie. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  Spencer. 

General  Viscount  Combermere,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 

Lieut.-General  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Viscount  Gage. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colchester. 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Le  Commandeur  Marques  Lisboa. 

Count  Calorado,  the  Austrian  Minister 

Lord  Howard  De  Walden,  G.C.B. 

Lord  Vi'"iLL0UGHBY  D'Eresby,  P.C. 

Lord  Wenlock. 

Lord  Colborn. 

Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Lord  Lovatt. 

Lord  Keane. 

Lord  Feversham. 

Lord  Erskine. 

Lord  Foley. 

Lord  William  Powlett,  M.P. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Lord  Brook,  M.P. 

The  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Archdeacon  Bartholomew,  Exeter. 

His  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador. 

His  Excellency  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 

His  Excellency  the  Prussian  Ambassador 

His  Excellency  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador. 

SirW.  Somerville,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Thomas  Redington,  Under  Secretary,  ditto. 

Sir  T.  O'Brien,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 

Sir  E.  W.  Macnauohton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Su:  Henry  Ellis,  K.C.B. 


The  Right  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  M.P.,  Secretary-at-War. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rendlesham,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Ward,  Brighton. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Sir  John  H.  Pelly,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust,  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  Windsor  Castle. 

Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

J.  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major-General  Alfred  Richards,  C.B. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  William  Gomm. 

Rear-Admiral  Prescott,  Portsea. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Gage,  Devonport. 

Rear-Admiral  Capel,  Portsea. 

Matiiew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  S.  GoocH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Powlett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

C.  E.  Steuart,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  London  and  North 

Western  Railway  Company,  ditto. 
J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  County  Fire  Office,  London. 
James  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
C.  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
—  Akroyd,  Esq.  Halifax. 
W.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Devonport  Dockyard. 
H.  Emery,  Esq.,  Deptford  Dockyard. 
George  Forbes,  Esq.,  London. 

Rev.  Doctor  Sadlier,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Lieut.  Lean,  R.N.,  Government  Emigration  Office,  London. 
The  Wab  Office. 
The  Colonial  Office. 
Agent  for  Crown  Colonies. 
The  Trinity  Corporation. 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
West  India  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
General  Ship  Owners'  Society. 
Natal  Emigration  Society. 
Natal  Company,  80,  King  William-street,  City. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  Board  of  National  Education,  Dublin  (Six  Copies.) 
Bank  of  Austral-Asia. 
South  Australian  Mining  Company. 
South  Australian  Banking  Comp.iny. 
Austral-Asian  Insurance  Company. 
South  Australl\n  Company',  4,  New  Broad-street. 
New  Zealand  Company. 
General  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company. 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 
London  Assurance  Corporation. 


Minerva  Assurance  Office. 

Union  Plate  Glass  Comtant. 

British,  Irish,  and  Forkign  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colonization. 

Colonization  Assurance  Company. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Stephen's  Green  Club,  Dublin. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    P.  Bowes, 

Esq.,  SecreUry. 
St.  Andrews  .\nd  Quebec  Rail"v\-ay,  London. 
Metropolitan  Police  Libraries,  18  copies. 
J.  W.  FPvESHFIELD,  Esq.,  London. 
G.  Pollard,  Esq.,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  ditto. 
E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Waterloo-place,  ditto. 
E.  J.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Joseph  Staynor,  Esq.,  110,  Fenchnrch-sti-eet,  ditto. 
AL\RK  Boyd,  Esq.,  Bank-buildings,  ditto. 
Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  Co«-perVcourt,  Surveyor  to  Lloyds' 

E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ditto. 

Dawson,  J.,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Royal  West  India  Steam 
Packet  Company,  9,  Billiter-square. 

F.  King,  Esq.,  l,Bishopsgate-street,  and  Fulhani. 
S.  H.  KiLLiCK,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

C.  Gre.athead,  Esq.,  Ely-place,  ditto. 

E.  Hawes,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England,  ditto. 

J.  T.  TiDD,  Esq.,  ditto. 

H.  Johns,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Birmingham  Patent  Tube 

Company. 
I.  W.  GuLL,'Esq.,  Philpot  Lane,  ditto. 
W.  O.  Young,  Esq.,  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  ditto. 

E.  L.  BoYD,  Esq.,  Waterloo  Place,  ditto. 
W.  P.  SuRGEY,  Esq.,  ditto. 

The  Union  Library,  Cambridge. 

St.  Peter's  College  Library,  Cambridge. 

Hugh  Cogan,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

Thomas  Johnson  Potter,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

G.  F.  HoLROYD,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 
G.  B.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  Trinity  "College,  ditto. 

A.  H.  Dennistoun,  Esq.,  'Trinity  College,  ditto. 

R.  T.  GURDEN,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

J.  O.  Shafto,  Esq.,  Trinity'  College,  ditto. 

H.  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

Jervoise  Smith,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

A.  J.  Dick,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

Henry  D.angar,  Esq.,  trinity  College,  ditto. 

S.  BiDDLE,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

C.  G.  CnoLMONDELEY,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

H.  Benson,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  clitto. 

W.  A.  Norris,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

R.  B.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  Tr'initv  College,  ditto. 

T.  P.  Maud,  Esq.,  Trinity  Hall,'  ditto. 

Henry  D.\y,  Esq.,  Trinity  Hall,  ditto. 

Edgar  Skipper,  Esq.,  Trinity  Hall,  ditto. 

John  Hey,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

John  Hewett,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

T.  Clement,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

'V^^  H.  Hl-bbard,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

S.  B.  Harris,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

W.  D.  Gulley,  Esq.,  King's  College,  ditto. 

R.  S.  Lane,  Esq.,  Caius  College,  ditto. 

F.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Caius  College,  ditto. 

E.  A.  Cleydon,  Esq.,  St.  John's  College,  ditto. 
Charles  Hudson,  Esq.,  St.  John's  College,  ditto. 
H.  Le.\cii,  Esq.,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 
E.  T.  Sale,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 

—  Hart,  Esq.,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 

—  L'Oste,  Esq.,  Corpus  College,  ditto. 

R.  D.  Darrell,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's  College,  ditto. 

A.  H.  Hunt.  Esq.,  St.  Peter's  College,  ditto. 

E.  Morris,  Esq.,  Jesus  College,  ditto. 

Arthur  Cohen,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College,  ditto. 

Bedford  W.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College,  ditto. 

James  Lewis,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

T.  Lester,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

R.  H.  Mounsey,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

Allison,  IL,  Esq.,  Grafton-tcn-aee,  Gla.sgow. 

AuLD,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance 

Company. 
BoLiTHo,  Ri'cHARD,  Esq.,  Alverton. 
Brown,  Mr.,  York. 
Bailey,  M.  J.  W.,  Elberston,  York. 
Baldwin,  — ,  Esq.,  Peirce,  Staveport. 


BaRTLETT,  C.  Esq.,  Redditch. 

Benson,  — ,  Esq.,  Eastnor. 

Bate,  Captain  James  A'Court,  Radford,  Exeter. 

BuLSFORD,  — ,  Esq.,  Calstock. 

BiDDLE,  S.,  Esq. 

Bowes,  — ,  Esq. 

Cook,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Paymaster,  R.N.,  Saltash. 

Cook,  T.,  Esq.,  AVorcester. 

Clarke,  G.,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Curtler,  — ,  Esq.,  Bevere. 

Cresswell,  — ,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Cadle,  T.,  Esq.,  IS'^ewgent. 

Childs,  the  Rev.  C.  T.,  Devonport. 

Durham,  the  Earl  of. 

D.ANIEL,  the  Rev.  R.,  Park-place,  York. 

DowELL,  Mr.,  Ledbury. 

Davidson,  C.  F.,  Secretary  to  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  Edinburgh. 

Dews,  — ,  Esq.,  Pickering. 

Edmonds,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Newgent. 

ElsENBERG,  J.,  Esq.,  14,  Cockspur-street. 

Emery,  H.,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Victualling  Yard,  Dcptford. 

Gregory,  — ,  Esq.,  Sheffield. 

Gill,  Miss,  Stourport. 

Gray,  — ,  Esq.,  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  TDar- 
lington. 

Harris,  H.,  Esq.,  Lvdbrook. 

H.\WKINS,  — ,  Esq.,  Newark.  3' 

Hawksworth,  — ,  Esq.,  High  Harrowgate.  '^' 

Hemingw.\y,  — ,  Esq.,  North  Midland  Railway,  Swinton. 

Henn.\w'ay,  M.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

HiGGlNS,  — ,  Esq.,  Ledbury.  ('■ 

Hill,  James,  Esq.,  Dymock  HaU. 

Hollyoake,  G.,  Esq.,  Redditch. 

Huntley,  H.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  the  Right  Hon.,  M.P. 

Hicginson,  J.  M.,  His  Excellency,  Governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. ^  • 

Haines,  — ,  Esq.,  Totness. 

HosKiNGS,  James,  Esq.,  Hayle.  A 

Jones,  — ,  Esq.,  Kingston.  A 

Joddrill,  Sir  R.  B. 

Kennaway,  W.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

Laverge,  J.,  Esq.,  Newgent. 

LuTLEY,  S.,  Esq.,  Exeter.  -j" 

Macarthur,  Colonel,  M.L.C.,  New  South  AVales.       ^ 

Marlins,  S.,  Esq.,  Elaley. 

Marshall,  — ,  Esq.,  Kington.  U 

Martin,  Rev.  G.,  Chancellor-close,  Exeter. 

Mathews,  James,  Esq.,  Boalsden.  ^ 

Matthews,  John,  Esq.,  Newgent. 

MlLLW.\RD,  C,  Esq.,  Redditch.  :.'l 

Moore,  Rev.  C.,  Alverton.  '  ,0 

Murphy, — ,  Esq.,  AVorcester.  '■  .JJiS 

Murray,  S.,  Esq.,  Provost,  Paisley.  "H 

N.\tional  Associ.^TiON,  South  Sea  House,  London!'  .dJii.lI 

Or.\m,  a.  B.,  Esq.,  Devonport.  i' 

Paul,  E.,  Esq.,  Exeter.  3. 

P.iYTON,  — ,  Esq.,  Calwall.  ■  '^ 

Peagilly,  — ,  Esq.,  Hill  easterns,  Alverton.  -lAJ.ii 

Price,  — ,  Esq.,  Cheltenham.  *'^ 

Potter,  — ,  Esq.,  Kirby,  Moorsul).  ^ 

Pryer,  — ,  Esq.,  Ludlow.  f 

Rankin,  James,  Esq.,  Provost,  Audrie.  '  '-^  d 

Reed,  — -,  Esq.,  York.  '  I 

Reed,  W.,  Esq.,  Ledbury.  u  /.ju.a 

Ricii.\rds,  R.,  Esq.,  Newgent.  "^ 

Richardson,  — ,  Esq.,  Clifton.  ' 

Ridgway,  S.  R.,  Esq.,  Magdalen  House,  Exeter.  ^ 

Rogers,  — ,  Esq.,  North-street,  Leeds. 

RuNDLE,  R.,  Esq.,  Devonport.  J 

Shipnay,  — ,  Esq.,  Queen  Hill. 

Smith,  — ,  Esq.,  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  Dat;- 
lington. 

Storey,  E.,  Esq.,  York. 

SwABY,  — ,  Esq.,  York.  'I 

Seal,  Sir  H.,  Dartmouth. 

Sheffield,  Sir  R.  'I 

Trevanion,  Mr.,  Cliff,  AVhitby. 

Urch,  Mr.,  Cheltenham. 

Waddy.  the  Rev.  S.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Weslej-an  CoUe^e 
Sheffield.  ° 

Wing,  — ,  Esq.,  North  Midland  Railway,  Bamsley. 

AA'ooDWAKD, — ,  Esq.,  Kemi)sey. 


HOME-COLONIAL  DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURERS.  WAREHOUSEMEN,  &c. 


AcHESOX,  A.,  AND  Co.,  Foreign  Wine,  Tea,  and  General 
Merchants,  137,  Leadcnhall-street. 

AdlarI),  F.,  Merchant  Tailor,  Draper,  Hatter,  and  General 
Outfitter,  224  &  22.5,  High  Holborn,  (opposite  King-st.) 

Adnum,  G.,  Watch  Manufacturer,  41,  Percival-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

AiNGE  itND  AldBED,  Archery,  Fi.shing-tackle,  Umbrella, 
Parasol,  and  Walking-stick  Manufacturers,  Wholesale, 
Ketail,  and  for  Exportation,  126,  Oxford-street. 

Allen  &  Allen,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers,  with  Metallic 
Plate  and  all  the  Modern  Improvements,  for  extreme 
climates,  50,  Tottenham-court-road. 

Allison,  R.,  Manufacturer  of  the  Pocket  Double-check 
llepeater  Action  Pianofortes,  prei)ared  expressly  for 
Exportation,  106,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 

Amelang,  L.,  Manufacturer  of  Sealin^AVax  (for  all  Climates), 
54,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Amor,  T.,  Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  Pump  Maker,  &c.,  7, 
Osborn-street,  Whitechapel. 

Andkewes,  T.,  Dealer  in  British  and  Foreign  Birds,  Gold 
and  Silver  Fish,  Foreign  Animals,  &c..  Aviaries,  and 
every  description  of  Wire  ^\'ork  for  Exportation,  Pan- 
theon, Oxford-street,  and  17,  Old  C'onipton-street,  Soho. 

Andrew,  T.,  Manufacturing  Peri'umer  and  Fine  Soap 
Maker,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  In- 
ventor and  sole  Maker  of  the  Elder  Flower  Soap,  449, 
Oxford-street. 

Angell,  G.  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  51,  Comp- 
ton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Asuby's  Prepared  Groats,  Barley,  and  Pease,  for  making 
pure  Gruel,  Barley-water,  and  Pea-soup  in  a  few 
minutes,  particularly  adapted  for  Tropical  Climates  and 
Long  Sea-voyages,  Wholesale  Depot,  148,  Upper 
Thames-street 

Ashton,  J.,  Builder,  Shore  Top,  Blackley. 

ASLIN,  M.,  Morocco  Jewel  Case  Manufacturer,  35,  Clerken- 
well-close. 

Atkinson,  Mr.,  Albion  School,  York. 

Austin,  W.,  Ironfounder  and  Smith,  Victoria  Iron  Foundry, 
Grove,  Southwark. 

Aykbourn,  F.,  Patentee  of  the  Float,  invisible  Life  Pre- 
server and  Swimming  Belt,  for  the  use  of  emigrants, 
seamen,  pilot-s,  bathers,  and  travellers ;  and  JNIamifac- 
turer  of  Dreadnought  waterproof  Coats,  Capes,  Leggings, 
&c.,  108,  Strand. 

Bacon,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  18,  Polygon, 
Clarendon-square. 

Baker,  J.,  Animal  Preserver  to  H.R.II.  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  1,  Robert-street,  Hampstead-road,  and 
6,  Cardington-street. 

Ball,  H.,  &  Son,  Tailors  and  Habit  Makers,  307,  High 
Holborn. 

Ball,  J.  W.,  Carriage  Builder  for  Home  Use  and  Exporta- 
tion to  Extreme  Climates,  28,  Southwark-bridge-road. 

Bamforth,  T.,  Ironforger,  Bradford,  near  Manchester. 

Bamforth,  W.,  Ironforger,  Bradford,  near  Manchester. 

Banister,  H.,  (late  Grant,)  Watch  and  Clock  Maker,  75, 
Fleet-street. 

Barclay,  G.  J.,  Fur  Manufacturer  &  Hatter,  104,  Regent-st. 

Barlow  &  Co.,  Patent  Journal  Office,  89,  Chancery-lane. 

Barnard,  E.,  Engineer,  Millwright,  and  General  Mechanical 
Draughtsman,  86,  Union -street,  Borough. 

Barnard,  G.  S.,  Manufacturer  of  Seamen's  Improved 
Waterproof  Clothing  and  Yarmouth  South-westers, 
111,  Rateliff-highway. 

B.U(Ni;s,  F.,&  Co.,  Ironmongers  and  Manufacturers,  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield 

Barnext,  J.  E.,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Hon.  East  India  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Companies,  134,  Minories. 

Barton,  John,  &  Sons,  Coach  Builders,  Quay  Head,  St 
Augustine's  Back,  Bi-istol. 

Barron  &  Son,  Ironmongers  and  Patent  Lock  INIanufac- 
turers,  436,  Strand. 

Bartley,  ,1.,  Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  AVin- 
dow  Blinds;  Merchants,  Colonists,  Builders,  Surveyors, 
&c.,  supplied  with  Transparencies  for  Exportation,  67, 
Long  Acre,  (near  Drury-lane). 

Basire  &  Barnard,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Draughts- 
men and  Lithographers,  7,  Prince's-street,  Little  Queen- 
street,  Holborn,  and  86,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Bastard,  S.  S.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 
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Bastick  &  Son,  Scale  Makers,  Manufacturers  of  Superior 
Assay  Balances,  Scales  and  Weights  for  Diamonds, 
Gold,  Silver,  Experimental  Chemistry,  &c..  Steelyards 
and  AVeighing  Machines  of  every  description.  Foreign 
orders  executed,  2,  Holy  well-row,  Worship-st,  Finsbury. 

Bateman,  J.,  &  Sons,  Wholesale  and  Export  Clock  and 
Clock-Case  Manufactiu'ers,  98,  St.  John-st,  Smithfield. 

Batem.\n,  J.,  &  Sons,  Brass  and  Gas  Apparatus  jNIanufac- 
turers  and  Fitters,  98,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

B.atson,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Spring 
Pillow,  and  Imperial  Coverlets,  Agents  for  the  Patent 
Respirator  Cravat,  and  the  Patent  Cloth  Wadding, 
499,  New  Oxford-street. 

Batty'  &  Feast,  Oil,  Italian,  and  Export  Pickle  Warehouses, 
15  &  16,  Pavement,  Finsbury,  and  102,  Leadenhall-st, 
(opposite  Billiter-street). 

Baume,  Brothers,  Importers  of  Geneva  Watches,  9,  Ash- 
ley-street, Northampton-square,  Clerkenwell,  and  at 
Aux  Bois,  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Bayley,  W.,  Gold  and  Silver  Beater,  14  and  15,  Gee- 
street,  Goswell-street. 

Beaujjont,  W.,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufacturer,  13, 
Little  Safl'ron-hill. 

Bedwell,  G.,  Hydrometer,  Saccharometer,  and  Thermome- 
ter Maker,  to  her  Majesty's  Hon.  Board  of  Trade,  4, 
Little  Alie-street,  Whitechapel. 

Beckwith  &  Son,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company ;  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rifles,  Pistols, 
&c.,  for  the  Colonies,  58,  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill. 

Benas,  S.,  Home  made  Sea-Boot  Manufacturer,  Wholesale 
and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Wai'ehouse, — Merchants 
and  Captains  supplied,  13,  Upper  East  Smithfield. 

Bevington  &  Sons,  Organ  Builders,  28,  Greek-st.,  Soho-sq. 

Bewley  &  Evans,  Manufacturers  of  Mineral  Waters,  pre- 
pared in  silver  cylinders,  and  secured  by  patent  clasps, 
55,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 

Bl-US'CHl,  A.  (late  G.  Copini),  Looking  Glass  and  Picture 
Frame  Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation, 
37,  Norton  Folgate. 

BiGG,  T.,  Manufacturer  of  Sheep  Dipping  Composition, 
and  Specific  for  Scab,  &c.,  Leicester  House,  Great 
Dover-street,  Borough. 

Birch,  H.,  Wine  iNIerchant,  French  and  German  Wines  of 
every  description.  Agent  for  Bass  (!t  Co.'s  Pale  India 
Ales,  17,  Duke-street,  Manchester-square. 

Bird,  R.,  Draper,  Pickering. 

Blackburn  tV  Sons,  Russian  Mat  Warehouses,  4,  AYorm- 
wood-street,  City. 

Blackwell,  W.,  Surgeons'  Instrument,  Dressing  Case, 
Razor,  Table  Knife,  Truss,  and  Elastic  Stocking  Maker, 
Inventor  of  the  Cm-ling  Comb  and  Registered  Razor 
Guard,  whereby  shaving  is  easy  without  a  glass,  or 
fear  of  cutting  the  face — wholesale  and  retail,  3,  Bed- 
ford-court, Covent-garden. 

Blanch  &  Son,  Gun,  Pistol,  and  Rifle  Manufacturers,  29, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Blissett,  J.,  Real  Manufacturer  of  Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pis- 
tols, 321,  High  Holborn. 

Blundell,  H.,  Musical  and  House  Clock  Manufacturer,  7, 
Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Boguley,  W.,  SiUi  Nap  ^Manufactr.  for  Hatters,  Droylsden. 

Bond,  J.,  the  Original  Marking  Ink  Manufacturer,  28,  Long- 
lane,  West  Smithfield,  City. 

Bond  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  the  patent  Semi-cottage 
Pianofortes,  with  metallic  plate,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, (for  extreme  climates),  19,  Frederick-place, 
Hampstcad-road. 

Borsav,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Long  Canvas?,  Stack,  Railway, 
Cart,  and  Waggon  Sheets,  Oil  Cloth,  Floor,  and  Lobby 
Cloths,  Tarpaulin,  Oil  and  Pitch  Paper,  &c.,  69, 
Derbv-street,  Bolton-le-Moor. 

BoTTEN,  C,  Engineer  and  Machinist,  Wholesale  and  Export 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  Manufacturer  of  Lift  and  Well 
Pump,  Gas  Fittings,  kc,  Patentee  and  Maker  of  the 
Protector  Gas  Meter,  Crawford-passage,  Clerkenwell. 

BouLTON,  J.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  1,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

BowEN,  M.  A.,  Church  Bell  Founder,  62,  Red  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Boyd,  Isaac,  Silk  Manufacturer,  20,  Spital-square 

Brennand.P.,  (late  R.  Long)  Veterinary  Instrument  Maker, 
&c..  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Army, 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  217.  Hiirh  Holborn. 
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Bkindle,  J.  G.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Silver  Plated  Goods  of  all  kinds,  British  Plate,  Britannia 
Metal,  Japan  Goods  and  Cutlery,   and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Papier  Mache,  26,  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden. 
Brinsmead,  J.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  (for  extreme 

climates,)  15,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 
Bristow  &  Son,  AVood   Hoop   Merchants   and   Coopers, 

Dockhead. 
Brockelbank,  L.,  Tallow  Melter,  127,  Aldersgate-street. 
Brown,  (Brothers,)  Patentees  of  the  Portable  Suspensory 
and  Invalid  Chairs,  capable  of  instant  conversion  into 
camp  or  temporary  Beds,  invaluable  for  emigration  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  adapted  for  warm  climates,   165, 
Piccadilly. 
Brown,  J.,  Cabinet  Manufacturer  and  Upholsterer,  General 
House  and  Ship  Furnisher,  Undertaker,  &c..  Inventor 
and  Patentee  of  Swinging  Sofa  Beds,  to  prevent  sea 
sickness,  71,  Leadcnhall-street. 
Brown,  J.,  AVorking  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  3,  Newcastle- 
place,  Clerkenwell-close. 
Brown,  F.,  Wig  Maker  and  Perfumer,  47,  Fenchurch-st. 
Broombtead,   L.,   Manufacturing  Cutler,    8,    Union-street, 

East,  Spitalfields. 
Brooks,  S.  A.,  Watch  and  Chronometer  Jeweller,  52,  Great 
Sutton  street,    Clerkenwell,    and    3,    Brunswick-road, 
Upper  Holloway. 
Brtce,  D.,  Architect,  131,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Brtson,  T.  (from  Broadwood's),  Patent  Pianoforte  Manu- 
facturer, 5,  Greenland-place,  Judd-st.,  Brunswick-sq. 
Buck  &  Hickman,  Saw,   File,  and   Tool    Manufacturers, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation ;   Tool  Chests 
fitted  complete ;  merchants  and  emigrants  supplied ;  8, 
Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 
Buechfield  &  Sons,  Scale,  Weight,  AVeighing  Machine, 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers,  1  and  83, 
AVest  Smithfield. 
Burne,  H.,  Draper,  Exeter. 

Bureoughes  &  AA^ATTS,   Manufacturer  of  superior  Slate 
Billiard  Tables,  by  appointment,  to  the  Conservative 
and  other  Clubs,  Makers  of  Lamps  and  Fittings  on 
improved  principles,  19,  Soho-square. 
Burton,  G.,  Tin  Box  Manufacturer,  AATiolesale,  Retail,  and 
for  Exportation,  1,  Northampton-street,  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell. 
Burton,  T.,  Flax  Merchant,  Rosemary-street,  Belfast. 
BURWASH,  1).,  Notary,  26,  Birchin-lane,  CornhiD,  and  Peck- 
ham-park,  Surrey. 
Busby,  !M.  H.,  AA'indow  Blind  and  Wire  Work  Manufac- 
turer, 7  and  8,  Anderson's-buildings,  City-road. 
Cadby,  C,  Patent  Iron  Truss-braced  Pianoforte   Alanufat- 
turer,  suitable  for  all  climates,  and  which  forms  a  per- 
fect counteraction  to  the  pull   of  the  strings — conse- 
quently well  calculated  for  shipping.  Manufactory,  33j, 
Liquorpond-street,  Gray's-inn-lane. 
Cadman,  AA'.,  Cutler  and  Surgical  Instrument  Manufacturer  ; 
all  kinds  of  Sail  Makers'  Tools;  Merchants,  Captains, 
and  Emigrants  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms,  221,  High- 
street,  Shadwell. 
Cameron,  A.,  Draper,  &c.,  Bristol. 
Campbell   &   Co.,    AVholesale    Cheesemongers — Shipping 

supplied — 34,  Freeschool-street,  Horslydown. 
C.ARLOSS,  A.,  AA'atchmaker  and  Jeweller,  8,  Great  Russell- 

sti-eet,  Bloomsbury. 
Carley,  G.,  AA'atch  Manufacturer,  AA^holesale  and  Export, 

45,  St.  John-square,  ClerkenweD. 
Caem.an,  AA''.,  Jun.,  Patent  Smokeless  Stove  Alanufacturer, 
and  General  Export  Ironmonger,  120,  Newgate-street. 
C.AESTAIRS,  Jos.  R.,  Inventor  and  Teacher  of  the  new  sys- 
tem  of  AVriting,  Ai-ithmetic,   and   Book-keeping,   81, 
Lombard-street. 
Cater,  H.,  Manufacturer  of  AVrought  Iron  Steam  Boilers 
(stationary,  locomotive,  and  marine),   Kitchen  Range, 
Hot  AVater,  and  Bath  Boilers,  Tanks,  &c.,  Grove,  Great 
Guildford-street,  Borough. 
Catoie,  J.,    Hammer,    Rail,  and   Small-work  Maker,  and 
Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  51,  Acton-st.,  Gray's-inn-road. 
Catts,  J.,  Hop  and  Seed  Merchant,  69,  Borough,  Southwark. 
Cayzer,  G.,  Smith,  Tool  and  Ratchet  Brace  Manufacturer, 
Masons'  Tools  of  every  description,  27,  Great  Guild- 
ford-street, Soutliwark. 
Champley,  Mr.,  Baker,  Blackley. 

Chapman,  J.  M.,  Aletrojinlitan  Servants'  Institution  and 
Home,  the  home  under  the  du-ection  of  Mrs.  C,  196, 
High  Holborn. 


CuAPPELL,  J.,  Boot  Maker,  and  Professor  of  a  New  Mode 
of  Fitting,  combined  with  the  most  lashionable  shape, 
Ladies'  Boots  and  Shoes  on  the  same  principle,  388, 
Strand. 
Chate,  Mr.,  Schoolmaster,  St.  Eaith. 

Chartres,  J.,  Seed  Merchant,  74,  King  William-st.,  City. 
Chedell,  T.,  &  Co.,  AA'ine  Merchants,  40,  Lime-street. 
Cheek  &  Marsh,  AA'holesale  and  Retail  Umbrella,  Parasol, 
Fishing-rod,   and   Tackle    Manufacturers,    Dealers   in 
Riding  Whips,  Archery,  AA'^alking  Sticks,  Cricket  Balls, 
Sec,  132,  Oxford-street. 
Child,  E.  E.,  Sole   Agent  for  Greener's  Harpoon   Gun, 
Colonial  Commission  Agent.     Goods  forwarded  to  the 
Colonies  on  receipt   of  an  order  pavable  in  London. 
216  and  217,  High-street,  Shadwell.  ' 
Child,  E.    E.,    Silversmith   and   Jeweller,    Chronometers, 
Barometers,  Sextants,  Telescopes,  Muskets,  Guns,  Cut- 
lery, and  Hardware,  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation, 
216  and  217,  High-street,  Shadwell 
Child,  W.  H.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Brush  Manufacturer, 

20  &  21,  Providence-row,  Finsbury. 
Child,  R.  AV.,  AATiolesale  Jeweller,  15,  St.  John-sq.,  Clerk- 
enwell. 
Chipchase,   J.,   AA'holesale   and   Export   Boot   and   Shoe 
Manufacturer  (Emigrants  and  Shippers  supplied),  227, 
Shadwell,  High-street;  23,  Three  Colt-street,  Limehouse, 
and  8,  Bedford-place,  Commercial-road,  East. 
Christy,  H.,  AVholesale  Potter  and  Glass  Manufacturer, 

1,  Union-row,  Tower-hill. 
City  of  London  Clothing  Est.ablishment  (J.  Winter, 

Proprietor),  71,  Holborn-hill. 
Clark,  G.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Coffees,  Orders  executed 
promptly  with  due  consideration  to  the  quality  of  every 
article  in  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade,  135,  Tottenham- 
court-road. 
Clare,    J.,   Engraver,     &c.,    7,  Seckford-street,   Clerken- 
well. 
Clark,  J.  H.,  Court  Head-Dress  and  Transparent  Peruke 

Maker,  &c.,  1,  A'igo-street,  Regent-street. 
Clarke,  J.,  Ancient  Irish  and  Slodem  Lace,  Fan  and 
Moire  Antique  AVarehouse.  By  appointment — Milli- 
ner, Dres  ,  Corset,  and  Habit  Maker,  at  170,  Regent- 
street,  79,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  and  24,  Princes-street, 
Manchester. 
Clarke,  AV.,  &  Sons,  AVatch  Manufacturers,  8,  Goswell- 

road. 
Clayton,  W.,  &  Co.,  A\Tiolesale  Export  Perfumers,  Fancy 
Soap   and  Brush  Manufacturers,  and  General  AVare- 
housemen,  72,  AA'atling-street. 
Cleaver,  F.  S.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Perfumer,  Manu- 
facturer of  eveiy  kind  of  Fancy  Soaps,  and  original 
Patentee   of  the'  Honey    Soap,  18,  Red  Lion-square, 
Holborn. 
CoLMAN,  J.  &  J.,  Mustard  (warranted  to  keep  in  all  climates) , 
Rice,  and  AMieat  Starch,  and  Indigo  Blue  Manufac- 
turers, 9,  College-hill,  U])per  Thames-street. 
Collier,  AA'.  J.,  Cheesemonger,  Poulterer,  Porkman,  &c.; 
York  Hams  and  AViltshire  Bacon  for  exportation,  3, 
Princes-terrace,  Caledonian-road. 
Collingridge,  C.  B.,  Grocer  and  Cheesemonger,  8,  Cop- 
pice-row, Clerkenwell. 
Collins,  R.  N.,  Wholesale  Druggist  and  Patentee  of  the 
Disinfecting   Powder    for    instantaneously   destroying 
offensive  smells,  purifying  sick  rooms,  workshops,  &c., 
and  for  making   Bleaching   Liquid,    1,    Oxfoi-d-court, 
Cannon-street,  City. 
CoMYNS,  H.,  Optician,  5,  Hereford-place,  King's-rd.,  Chelsea. 
Connor  &  Co.,  Cilass  AVorks,  Ballymacarrett,  Belfast. 
Cook,  R.,  Shipping  Butcher,   16,  Commercial.plaee,   Com- 
mercial-road, East. 
Cook,  Son,  &  Co.,  Manchester  AA''arehousemen,  St.  Paul's 

Churchyai'd. 
Cooling,  A.,  &  Co.,  Alanufacturing  Perfumers,  134,  Lon- 
don-wall. 
Cooper,  G.  A.,  &  Co.,  Fancy  Tea-Box   and  Tea-Canister 
Makers  and  General  Japanners,  45,  Red  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell. 
Cooper,  J.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Pianofortes  for 

Exportation,  43,  Moorgate-street. 
Cooper,  J.,  &  Sons,  Manufacturers  of  the  Patent    Solid 
Pianofortes    for    India   and    the    Colonies,   of   great 
strength    and     fullness    of    tone,    70,    Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 
Cooper,  AV.  J.,  Dispensing  Chemist,  Manufacturer  of  the 


Patent  jErated  Water,  and  Pure  Dietetic  Cocoa,  and 
Inventor  of  Improved  Tooth  Brushes  and  Antiseptic 
Tooth  Paste,  26,  Oxford-street. 
Cotton,  T.,  AVatch  and  Chronometer  Spring  Manufacturer, 

11,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 
Cotton,  C.  B.,  Export  Cooper,  Bermondsey-wall. 
Cow,  P.  B.  (successor  to  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.),  Paten- 
tees of  Vulcanized  India-rubber,  and  other  Waterproof 
Cloths,  Air  Beds,  Pillows,  Cushions,  &c.,  46,  Cheapside. 
Cos,  E.,  Improved  Plane  and  General  Mechanical  Tool  and 
Lathe  Manufacturer,  15,  Great  Queen-st.,  Lincohi's-inn. 
Cox,  F.,  Optician,  1 00,  Newgate-street. 
Cox,  J.,  Optician  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  5, 

Barbican. 
CoWELL,  C,  Shipping  Butcher,  20,  St.  George-street,  St. 

George's,  East. 
Craioht,  R.,    Scale,   Weight,     and    Weighing     Machine 

Manufacturer,  94,  Goswell-street. 
Cribb,  W.  E.,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Maker,   17,   South- 
ampton-row, Russell-square. 
Cripps,  J.,  Wire  Worker,  (by  appointment  to  her  Majesty 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,)  Manufacturer  of  Aviaries, 
Pheasantries,  Verandahs,   Wire   Fences,    &c.,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 
Crlsp,  W.  G.,  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  64,  Red  Lion-street, 

Clerkenwell. 
Croggon  &  Co.,  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing,  Boiler,  Railway, 
Sheathing,   and   Inodorous    Felt,   (for  damp  walls,)   2, 
Dowgate-hill. 
Cro.st.\,  Cetta,  Gobbi,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Pic- 
ture Frame  and  Looking  Glass  Manufacturers,  34,   St. 
h-        John's-lane,  West  Smithfield. 
•  Crowther,  J.,  Bleacher,  Lyon  Fold,  Blackley. 
Dalgleish  &  Son,  D.,  Outfitters,  Clothiers,  Hatters,  Hosiers, 
and  Shirt  Makers,  23  and  24,  South-bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Davies,  Jas.,  &  Son,  'V^liolesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe 

A^'^arehouse,  9,  Gracechurch-street. 
Davies,  W.  J.,  Emery  and  Black  Lead  Manufacturer,  New 
Weston-street,  Southwark. 
;, /Davis,  E.  J.,  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manufacturer,  West 
-ii         Smithfield. 

-JiDAVis,  G.  P.,  Manufacturer  of  Launcelott's  Patent  Cooking 
,jv        Apparatus,   and   the   Portable   Washing  Coppers,  Gas 
Fitter,  &c.,  11,  Barbican,  City. 
Davis,  J.,  the  only  Bootmaker  in  London  who  devotes  his 
exclusive  attention  to  Theatrical  and  Costume  Boots, 
^?         3,  Obelisk  Buildings,  Waterloo-road. 
rDAVY,  F.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Dawson  &  Morris,  Isinglass  Importers,  96,  Fenchurch-st. 
Deare,  F.    D.,   Australian     Commission    Merchant,   East 
li;i'       India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street. 
,oDe.vne,  G.  &  J.,   Stove  and  Range  Manufacturers,  Export 
Ironmongers,  Cutlers,  Jewellers,  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field AVarehousemen,  Pump  and  Bath  Manufacturers, 
-:;        Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Saddle,  Harness, 
and  Horse  Clothing  Alanufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Fancy 
J.O.'      Goods,  46,  King AVilliam-street,  London-bridge. 
,8-Deane,  G.  &  J.,  Gun,  Pistol,  and  Rifle  Makers,  by  Appoint- 
ment to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  30,  King  Wm.-st.,  City. 
Dear  &  Warriner,  Wholesale  and  Export  Toy  AA^are- 
house,  191,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without.j 
3flDEED,  J.  S.,  Currier,  Morocco,  Roan,  Kid,  and  Lamb  Lea- 
^!i:        ther  Dresser,  and  Wool  Rug  Manufacturer,  9  and  10, 
,.0-       Little  Newport-st. — Manufactory,  Steyne  Mills,  Acton. 
.JiDefries,    N.,     Consulting   Gas    Engineer,    Inventor   and 
Patentee  of  the  Dry  Gas  Meter  and  Gas  Bath,  Manu- 
.B9'       facturer  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  on  the  most  approved 

principles,  145,  Regent-street. 
-rriDELFO.ssE  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Metal  Stitched  Boots  and 
Shoes,  (warranted  not  to  rip,)  31,  King  AVilliam-street, 
all  ,       City. 

Denne  &  Pearce,  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  44,  Farring- 

don-street. 

Dental  Association,  to  prevent  exorbitant  charges  and 

inferior  dental  operations.     Patronized  by  the  Faculty. 

Mr.  St.  Marc,  manager.     52,  Great  Marlborough-strect. 

De  Pass  &  Son,  A\Tiolesale   and   Export   Boot  and    Shoe 

Manufacturers,  and  Leather  Merchants,  20,  Finsbury-pl. 

Deville  &  Co.,  Lamp,  Lighthouse  Lanthorn  and  Reflector 

h'V         Manufacturers,  and  Gas  Fitters,  367,  Sti-and. 

Dickinson,  H.  J.,  &  Co.,  Billiard  and  Bagatelle  Table 
Manufacturers ;  a  variety  of  Slate  Tables  always  in 
stock,  for  Home  Use  and  Exportation,  84,  Gray's-inn- 
lanc. 


DixoN,  Sons,  &  Tooke,  Wholesale  Jewellers,  37,  Hatton- 
garden. 

Dl.xoN,  T.,  Saddlers'  Tool  Maker,  Hall-lane,  AValsall. 

DoBSON,  H.  T.,  AVire  Worker,  Blind  Maker,  AVrought  Iron 
Verandah  Builder,  Surrey  A\'ire  AVorks,  55,  Borough- 
road,  Southwark,  and  at  Church-st.,  AValton-on-Thames. 

DoBSON,  J.,  Optician  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 
268,  High  Holborn. 

Dove,  E.,  Die  Sinker,  Seal  Cutter,  Embosser,  Seal  and 
Fancy  AA''afer  Manufacturer,  39,  Forster-street,  Ashley- 
crescent,  City-road. 

Dowler,  M.,  AVindow  Blind,  Venetian,  Spanish,  and  Orien- 
tal Shade  Manufacturer,  Spring  Sun  Blinds  for  Shop- 
fronts,  Greenhouses,  Verandahs,  &c.,  143,  Fetter-lane, 
Fleet-street. 

DowsoN,  J.  E.,  Manufacturer  of  Cundy's  Patent  Stove, 
123,  Oxford-street. 

Duckworth,  F.  J.,  &  Co.,  Wine  Merchants,  2,  Brabant- 
court. 

Duden,  H.,  &  Sons,  Cornfactors  and  Wharfingers,  East 
Hall,  Bermondsey. 

DuFFlELD,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 
114,  Aldersgate-street. 

Duncan  &  Co.,  R.,  AVine  Merchants,  East  India  and  New 
Zealand  Agents,  43,  Lime-street. 

Dunn,  D.,  Manufacturer  of  Soluble  Chocolate,  Cocoa, 
Essence  of  Coffee,  &c.,  9,  King's-row,  Pentonville. 

Durham,  J.  (By  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert),  Manufacturer  of  Razors  and  Cutlery  of  every 
kind.  Original  Maker  of  the  Steel  Chatelaines,  Needles, 
Sec.  AA'holesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  456, 
Oxford-street. 

DuRROCH,  (late  Smith,)  Surgical  Instrument  and  Truss 
Manufacturer,  2,  New-st.,  St.  Thomas's-st.,  Borough. 

DuTHOlT  &  Co.,  Patent  Portable  Umbrella  Tent  Manu- 
facturers, 6  Finsbury-place,  South. 

Dtmond,  H.,  &  Co.,  AA'holesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turer, and  Dealers  in  Gutta  Percha  Goods,  1,  Regent- 
street,  City-road. 

Eardensohn,  J.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Ladies'  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturer,  10,  AVellclose-square. 

EARNSlLiW,  T.,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Manufac- 
turer to  the  Admiralty,  119,  High  Holborn. 

Edwards,  J.,  Gas  Apparatus  Manufactui-er  and  Fitter, 
39  A,  Ray-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Edwards,  D.  &  H.  &  Co.,  AVholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Ex- 
portation— Patentees  of  the  Preserved  Potato,  an 
invaluable  sea  store,  adopted  generally  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  by  her  Majesty's  commissioners  for  emigration, 
the  honourable  E.I.C.,  and  for  shipping  in  general  ; 
and  for  its  economy  and  facility  in  cooking,  recom- 
mended for  domestic  use — supplied  by  all  provision 
merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  &c. — 
1,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Edwards,  T.  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Dressing  Cases  &  Writing 
Desks  to  her  Majesty,  21,  King-street,  Holborn. 

Eglese,  J.,  Watch  Maker  and  Goldsmith  for  Home  and 
Exportation,  30,  Cornhill. 

Eisenberg,  J.,  Surgeon  Chiropodist  to  the  principal  Sove- 
reigns and  Aristocracy  of  Europe,  14,  Cocksjjur-street. 

Ellet,  T.  B.,  Shoe  and  Leather  Manufacturer,  Consignee 
for  French  Shoes  and  Leather,  Staflbrd,  and  3,  A'ictoria- 
street,  Holborn,  AA''holesale  AVarehouse,  74,  Dale-street, 
Liverpool. 

Ellis,  T.,  Carriage  and  Harness  Maker  for  Exportation  to 
extreme  climates,  60,  High-street,  AVhitechapel. 

Ellwood,  J.  &  Sons,  Wholesale  and  Export  Hat  Manufac- 
turers, 24,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriar's-road. 

Elston  &  Sons,  R.,  AVatch  Dial  Manufacturers,  24,  Myd- 
dleton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Emes,  J.,  Trunk,  Chest  and  Packing  Case  Manufacturer 
(BuUock  and  Overland  Trunks  for  India),  108  &:  110, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Ennever  &  Steedman,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  with 
Metallic  Plate,  and  all  the  last  Improvements,  3,  Little 
Crescent-street,  Euston-square. 

EriTHEM  Company,  Sole  Manufacturers  of  Markwick's 
Patent  Spongio  Piline  (for  Poultices),  Impermeable 
Piline  (for  Rheumatism),  Respirators,  Chest  Protectors, 
Shoe  Socks,  Lumbago  Bands,  Horse-foot  Pads,  the 
Indian  Sponging  Towels  and  Belts,  &c.,  32,  King 
AVilliam-street,  City. 

Erswell,  H.,  Carriage  and  Haa-ness  Manufacturer,  24, 
Little  Moorfields  (established  1730). 


EvASS  &  Hill,  real  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
Steel  Mills  and  Screw  Jacks,  also  the  Improved  Corn 
Mills  and  Dressing  Machine  for  the  Colonies,  14, 
Hollvnell-row,  WorshiiJ-street,  Finsbur)-. 

Evans,  J.,  iSc  Sox,  Engine,  Lathe,  and  Tool  Manufacturers, 
and  General  Machinists ;  Contractors  to  her  Majesty's 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  Patent  Axletree 
Manufacturers,  by  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  Family;  all  kinds  of  Machinery  supplied  on 
liberal  terais  to  merchants  and  captains  for  Exporta- 
tion;  104,  Wardoiu'-street,  Soho. 

Everett,  J.,  '\\'oolstapler.  Upper  Russell-street,  Bermond- 
sey,  and  Norwich. 

Faikchild,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers  (for  ex- 
treme climates),  200,  High  Holborn. 

Farebrotiler,  Clark,  &  Lye,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and 
Estate  Agents,  6,  Lancaster-place,  Strand. 

F.\RLEY,  J^.  S.,  Original  Cemetery  Stone  "Works.  Statuary, 
JIason,  and  Monument  Sculptor,  Kensal  Green,  and 

12,  Goswell-road,  Clerkenwell. 

FaUNTLeroy,  C,   A^'orsted   and  Yarn  Spinner   and  Dyer, 

13,  Kopemaker-street,  Finsbury. 

FfeLGATE,  W.,  &  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  4,  Cle- 
ments-lane. 

Ferrari,  B.,  "Wholesale  and  Export  Manufacturer  of  Baro- 
meters, Looking  Glasses,  Picture  Frames,  and  Fancy 
Cabinet  Goods,  48,  Compton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

FiTCH,  J.  K.,  Wholesale  Jeweller  and  Birmingham  Agent, 
every  description  of  Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings,  51, 
Hatton-gardcn. 

FoNT.viNE,  W.,  Tallow  Chandler,  Soap  Maker,  and  Oilman, 
East-street,  Hoxton. 

Forster  &  Smith,  Merchants,  Xew  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Eraser,  J.,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturer, 172,  Saint  George-street. 

French,  J.,  &  Sons,  AVholesale  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths 
and  Jewellers,  5,  Newcastle-place,  Clerkenwell-elose. 

Freeman,  Builder  and  Architect,  New  AValk,  Shad  Thames. 

Frost,  J.,  Copper  and  Brass  Founder,  8,  AUen-street, 
Goswell-street. 

Frost,  "W.,  Brass  Founder  and  General  Caster  for  Gas  Fit- 
ters, Engineers,  and  Ship  Builders,  17,  Half  Moon- 
street,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Frost,  Noakes,  &  Vincent,  (Originally,  James  Frost,) 
Brass  and  Cock  Founders,  Pump  Makers,  &c.,  195, 
Brick-lane,  Whitechapcl,  London. 

FCDGE,  C,  Manufacturing  Goldsmith,  45,  Seckford-street. 

FrRTll,  D.\NIEL,  Merchant,  29,  Nicholas-lane. 

G.AEFIN,  T.,  Carrara  Marble  Works,  choice  designs  of 
Monuments,  Tablets,  and  every  description  of  Marble, 
Stone,  and  Scagliola  "Work,  63,  Quadrant,  Regent-street. 

Gally,  p.  &  P.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Looking-Glass 
Manufacturers,  68,  Hatton-garden. 

G.VLPIX,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  the  Broad  Drawing  Pencils 
for  bold  and  effective  drawing,  and  Imjiroved  Tinted 
Boards  for  Moonlight  Effect,  &c.,  the  Repository  for 
Lending  Drawings  in  the  Broad  Style,  "Water  Colour 
Drawing  and  Flower  Painting,  55,  Rathbone-place. 

G.\MBLE  &  Davis,  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers, 45,  Fish-sti'eet-hill. 

Gange,  G.  (fVom  Broadwood's),  Pianoforte  Maker,  Manu- 
facturer of  all  the  latest  Improvements,  and  suitable 
for  all  climates,  10,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

G.ARDNER,  J.,  Bird  Stuffer  to  the  Royal  Family  and  various 
Museums,  426,  Oxford-street. 

Gass,  S.  H.  &  D.,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths  and  Jewel- 
lers, 166,  Regent-street. 

G-VTES,  T.,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  and  Gold  Beaters'  Skin 
Manufacturer,  24,  Vine-street,  Hatton  Garden. 

Gatti,  a.  &  G.,  Manufacturers  of  Preparations  for  Artificial 
Florists,  20,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell,  and  28  and  29, 
Bridge-i'oad,  Lambeth. 

GebH-vrd,  Rott.max,  &  Co.,  Agents  to  Foreign  Manu- 
facturers, 83,  Hatton-garden. 

Gibbons,  Abel,  Feather  Bed,  Mattrass  and  Palliasse 
Manufacturer — the  Trade  supplied  with  every  descri])- 
tion  of  Purified  Bed  Feathers,  Wool,  Hair,  and  Flock, 
at  the  lowest  prices — 13,  Leman-street,  Whitechapcl. 

Gilbert,  J.  A..  ^-  Co.,  Grocers'  Canister  and  Fancy  Tea- 
Box  Manufacturers,  and  General  Japanners,  13,  Dor- 
rington-street,  Clerkenwell. 

GODDARD,  J.  A.,  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Colonial,  Foreign, 
and  Commission  Agent.     Merchandise,  Works  of  Art, 
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AVines,  Baggage,  S:c.,  forwarded  and  received  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  65,  Lower  Thames-sti'eet, 
opposite  the  Custom  House. 

GoDDARD,  T.,  General  Agent  &  Outfitter,  146,  Cheapside. 

GooDBEUERE  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Ironmongers, 
Iron  and  Brass  Founders,  Ship  Smiths,  Tinmen  and 
Braziers ;  Manufacturers  of  Troop,  Emigrant,  and 
Ships'  Fire  Hearths,  9,  Wellclose-square. 

GooDE  &  BOLA.ND,  Gold  and  Silver  Chain  Manufacturers, 
59,  Hatton-garden,  and  Birmingham. 

Goslett,  a..  Wholesale  Looking  Glass  Manufacturer, 
Crown,  Sheet,  Patent  Plate,  and  Ornamental  Glass 
Merchant,  26,  Soho-square. 

GovvLAND,  J.,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  of  the 
Concentric  Spring  Impulse  Escapement  Chronometers, 
Watches,  and  Clocks,  Leathersellers'-buiklings,  and  52, 
London-wall. 

Got,  Evans,  &  Co.,  General  Outfitters,  175,  Piccadilly,  and 
24  and  25,  Cornhill. 

Graham,  J.,  A\"oollen  Draper,  Shirt  Maker,  Hosier,  and 
Outfitter,  179,  High-street,  Edinburgh. 

Gray,  R.,  (from  Collards,)  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer, 
w  ith  Metallic  Plate,  (for  extreme  climates,)  39,  Edwai-d- 
street,  Hampstead-road. 

Gray,  T.  W.,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Brass  and  Iron  Founder, 
Brazier,  Plumber,  &c.,  79,  King  William-street. 

Greexhill,  C,  Morocco-Case  and  Watch  Material  Manu- 
facturer, 12,  Gt.  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Greenwood,  T.,  Church,  Turrett,  House,  and  Musical  Clock 
Manufacturer,  5,  St.  James's-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Grimoldi  &  Stoppani,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Sym- 
piesometer  Manufacturers,  31,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 

Gro^t.r,  J.,  Army  Contractor,  High-street,  Chatham. 

Gull,  J.  W.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Broker,  4,  Brabant-court, 
Philpot-lane. 

GUTTERIDGE  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders  for  Home  Use  or 
Exportation  to  all  Climates,  29,  Da%-ies-street,  Berke- 
ley-square. 

Hackett,  W.,  Billiard  and  Bagatelle  Table  Manufacturer 
in  Slate  or  AVood ;  Maces,  Cues,  Balls,  and  Billiard 
Cloths  of  superior  quality — 22,  Acton-st.,  Gray's-inn-rd. 

ILvLL,  Brothers,  Merchants,  Shipowners,  and  Brokers,  2, 
Riches-court,  Lime-street. 

H-iLL  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Leather  Cloth,  or  Pannus 
Corium  Boots  and  Shoes,  peculiarly  soft  and  easy  for 
tender  feet,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  leading  to 
AVaterloo-bri  dge. 

ILvLLORAN,  Mr.,  CoUegiate  School,  Tavistock-road,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Hampden  &  Co.,  General  Commission  and  British  and 
Foreign  Patent  Agents,  &c.,  448  West-strand,  London. 

Hancock,  H.,  Shipping  Butcher — N.B.  Shipjiing  supplied 
with  Live  Stock,  Compressed  Hay,  &c. — 79,  Minories. 

Hardwidge,  J.,  Needlemaker,  172,  Long-lane,  Bennondsey. 

Harris  \-  Sox,  Mathematical  Instrument  Manufacturers, 
50,  Holborn. 

Hill,  J.  V.,  A\holesale  Saw,  Plane,  and  Tool  Manufacturer; 
Emigrants,  Merchant.s,  and  Shi|)pers  sujiplied  at  whole- 
sale prices,  5,  Chichester-place,  Gray's-iiin-road. 

H.ARRIS,  R.,  &  Co.,  Furniture  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
124  and  125,  High  Holborn. 

Harris,  AV.,  Manufacturer,  Selecter,  and  Tuner  of  Patent 
Pianofortes  to  suit  all  Climates,  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements— 37,  Thanet-street,  Burton-crescent. 

Hart,  J.  T.,  Coach,  Harness,  and  Engine-hose  Currier,  16, 
Union-street  East,  Spitaltields. 

Hartill  &  Lockington  (from  Broadwood's),  Pianoforte 
Makers,  with  Aletallic  Plates  for  extieme  climates,  41, 
Kenton-street,  Brunswick-square. 

Hartree,  AA^.  T.,  Export  Cooper,  &c.,  7,  Charlotte-row, 
Bermondsey. 

H.^rtshorne,  G.,  jun..  Iron  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  ot 
Chain  Cables,  Anchors,  &c.,  12,  Little  Tower-street, 
London,  and  Stourbridge,  AA'orcestershire. 

H.wvkins,  J.,  Engineer  and  Smith  in  general,  Hatfield- 
street,  Stamford-street. 

Havvkixgs,   J.,    Plate   and   Looking-glass  AVarehouse,  6, 
Alhion-])lace,  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

Hawkixgs,  J.,  AA'holesale  Stationer,  5,  Albion-place,  Black- 
friars Bridge. 

Hayes,  J.,  Surgeon-Dentist  and  Cupper,  42,  St.  Jlartin's- 
lane,  Charing-cross. 

Hearx,  J.,  Refiner  and  Dealer  in  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and 
Metals,  11,  Jerusalem-passage,  Clerkenwell. 


Hemsi.ey  &  Co.,  Sextant  (wholesale  and  export),  Quadrant, 
Telescope,  Barometer,  Thermometei',  Drawing  Instru- 
ments, and  Compass  Manufacturers,  140,  St.  George- 
Street,  late  Ratcliffe-highway. 

HenneWay,  W.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Heptin.sT.vll,  W.,  Gun  Manufacturer  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Ordnance  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  18, 
Swan-street,  Minories. 

Hetley,  J.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Ketail  Dealers  in 
Glass  Shades  for  Clocks,  &c.,  Looking-glass  Manu- 
facturers, Crown,  Sheet,  and  General  Window  Glass 
Merchants,  35,  Soho-square. 

Hewitt,  J.,  Wholesale  Watch  Glass  Manufacturer,  Bally- 
macarrett,  Belfast. 

Hewlett,  A.  H.,  Manufacturer  of  genuine  Liquid  Hair 
Dye  free  from  Smell ;  and  skin,  gauze,  and  transparent 
Partings  for  Wigs,  Fronts,  Scalps,  Szc,  5,  Burlington 
Arcade,  Piccadilly. 

Hill,  J.,  Manufacturing  Goldsmith  and  Gold  Chain  Maker, 
6,  St.  James's-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Hill  &  Stone,  Coach  Builders  and  Harness  Makers,  20  and 
21,  Little  Moorhelds,  and  49,  London  Wall. 

Hill,  Jos.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Whip  Manufacturer, 
86,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield. 

Hodge  &  Roberts,  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
Candle,  Oil,  and  Gas  Lamps,  Gas  Fittings,  Lamp 
Shades,  Indian  and  Etruscan  Lamps,  Hall  Lanterns, 
AVax  and  Stearine  Candles,  &c.,  for  exportation,  101, 
Hatton-garden. 

IIoDGE  &  Sons,  Manufacturers  of  Steam-engine  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pans,  &c..  Oak-lane,  Limehouse. 

HoE,  R.,  Trunk,  Chest,  and  Packing  Case  Manufacturer; 
Cases  lined  with  Tin,  Zinc,  or  Copper;  Bullock  and 
Overland  Trunks,  and  Tin  Boxes  for  India — 44,  Lea- 
denhall-street. 

HoLDERNESSE  and  HoLDERNESSE,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers 
(for  extreme  climates),  444,  New  Oxford-st.,  Bloomsbury. 

Hollands,  D.  F.,  Jun.,  "Wharfinger  and  Coal  Merchant, 
Bermondsey-wall. 

Hollis,  G.,  Pewterer  and  Manufacturer  of  Worms,  Stills, 
Refrigerators,  Soda  Water  and  Beer  Machines,  Pots, 
&c.,  27,  Crown-street,  Finsbxn-y-sqnare. 

HoLMAN,  E.  W.,  Pianoforte  Maker  for  Home  use  or  Expor- 
tation to  extreme  Climates,  10,  Grafton-st.,  Fitzroy-sq. 

Hoi.MAN,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Pianofortes  adapted  for  all 
Climates,  43,  London-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Hunter,  R.,  Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Deal  Water- 
proof Coats,  Seamen's  Suits,  South-westers,  Sec,  Whole- 
sale, Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  14o,Rateliff  Highway. 

HooLE,  AV.,  Steel,  Metal,  File,  and  Tool  Merchant,  (Sheet- 
Steel  for  Engraving  Plates,)  Rolled  Brass  and  German 
Silver — Brass,  German  Silver,  and  Tin  Tubes — Brass 
and  German  Silver  Castings,  Melting  Pots,  Clock 
Materials,  &c.,  21,  St.  Jamess-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

HoRNE,  R.,  Paper  Hanging  Manufacturer,  House  Painter 
and  Decorator — Export  Orders  promptly  executed — 
41,  Gracechurch-street. 

HoRSLEY,  J.  T.,  (late  R.  Richards  &  Son),  Wholei=ale  and 
Export  Ironmonger — bar,  hoop,  rod,  and  sheet  iron — 
90,  New  Park-street,  Borough. 

HoTCHKlN  and  MoBBS,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  3,  East 
India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street. 

HoucillN,  J.  AV.,  Engineer,  Lathe,  Press,  and  Tool  Maker, 
Improved  Cap  Peak,  Embossing,  Cutting,  and  Sawing 
Machines,  Embossing  and  Cutting  Presses,  Cutters  for 
Envelopes,  Shoes,  &c.,  53,  Borough-road. 

HoUFE,  Draper,  Knai-esborough. 

HOVENDEN,  R.,  AVholesale  Perfumer,  57  and  58,  Crown- 
street,  Finsbury. 

HoWARTll,  H.,  Chemical  AA''orks,  near  Accrington. 

Hoy,  J.,  &  Co.,  AVine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  6,  Store-lane, 
Belfast. 

Hubback  &  Son,  Patentees  of  the  AVhite  Zinc  Paint,  com- 
bining Health,  Elegance,  Durability, and  Economy,  115, 
Upper  East  Smithfield,  opposite  the  London  Docks. 

Humphreys,  J.,  Furniture  Japanner,  40,  Seward-street, 
Goswell-street. 

Hunt,  E.,  AVholesale  and  Retail  AA'ateh  Material,  Tool,  and 
Movement  Dealer,  21,  Ironmonger-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Hunt,  G.  A.,  Feather  Bed  and  Mattrass  Manufacturer,  1, 
Weston-place,  King's-cross  (Established  1826). 

flUNTER,  J.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch-strcet. 

Hurley,  J.  &  Co.,  Commission  Agents,  1,  Riches-court, 
Lime-street. 


Hyam,  L.,  &  Co.,  Merchant  Tailors,  Clothiers,  and  Outfitters 
36,  Gracechurch-street,  and  Hi),  Oxford-street. 

Hyam,  M.  &  S.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Clothiers,  9  and  10, 
King-street,  Cheapside. 

Hydromagen  India  Rubber  AA''ater  Proof  Clothing 
Company's  India  Rubber  Boots,  Shoes,  and  Goloshes 
for  riding,  shooting,  and  fishing — Manufactory,  18, 
Houndsditch. 

Ingram,  J.  Export  Upholsterer,  29,  City-road. 

Jackson,  AA^  G.,  Distillei-y,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey. 

Jacobs  &  Son,  Plain  and  Cut  Glass  Manufacturers,  AVhole- 
sale and  for  Exportation,  64,  Crown-street,  FinsbuiT. 

Jacobs  &  To^\^iRS,  Carvers,  Gilders,  &  AVholesale  Looking 
Glass  Manufacturers,  56,  Mansell-st.  Goodman's  fields. 

Jackson  &  Graham,  Upholsterers,  Cabinetmakers,  Interior 
Decorators,  &  Carpet  Manufacturers,  37  &  38,  Oxford-st. 

Jamrack,  J.  C,  Natui-alist,  Fixed  Agent  to  the  Zoological 
Society  at  Amsterdam,  164,  Ratclilf-highway. 

Javens,  J.,  Ornamental  Japanner,  and  Manufacturer  of 
Grocers'  Canisters,  Fancy  Boxes,  Bowls,  Tea-trays,  Szc, 
13,  Coldbath-square,  Clerkenwell. 

Jefferies  &  Co.,  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  AVet  and 
Dry-weather  Ploughs,  Patent  Portable  Smith's  Forges, 
Cart  Arms,  Boxes,  Caps,  &c.,  Grove  Foundry,  Guildlbrd- 
street,  Southwark. 

Jenkins,  A.,  Carver,  Gilder,  AVholesale  and  Export  Look- 
ing-Glass  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturer,  46,  Gos- 
well-street. 

Jenkins,  AV.  S.,  Engraver  and  Printer,  52,  Mansell-street- 
Goodmansfields. 

Jenkinson,  AV.,  Saddler,  Home  &  Export  Harness  and  Sad- 
dle Manufacturer,  44,  London  AVall,  City. 

Jerram,  G.  T.,  Soap  Manufacturer,  General  Perfumery  and 
Fancy  Brush  AA^arehouse,  69,  Hatton-garden. 

Johnson,  H.,  Builder  and  Contractor,  46,  Hatton-garden. 

Jones,  H.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  44,  Old-street,  St. 
Luke's. 

Jones,  G.,  Diamond  Worker  and  Jeweller,  20,  Baker- 
street,  Bagnigge  AVells-road,  Clerkenwell. 

Jones,  J.  C.  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Pianofortes  ex- 
pressly for  Foreign  Climates,  &c.,  2lB,  Soho-square. 

Jones,  Orlando  &  Co.,  the  Original  Patentees  of  Rice 
Starch,  15,  College-street,  Dowgate-hill. 

JowETT,  J.,  Floor-cloth  Manufacturer,  Japanned  folding 
Screens,  Table  Covers,  Painted  Cloths,  <S:c.,  532,  New 
Oxford-street. 

Kain,  J.  J.,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Medicine  Chests  fitted  for 
all  Climates  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  9,  Parker's- 
row,  Bermondsey,  opposite  the  Catholic  Chapel. 

Kay,  J.,  Broker,  150,  Fenchureh-street. 

Kelsey,  J.,  Builder,  Contractor,  Bricklayer,  &  Mason, 
Paradise-row,  Rotherhithe. 

Kennard,  a.  AV.,  Cork  Manufacturer  for  Exportation, 
117,  Minories. 

Kenyon,  T.,  Chemical  AA''orks,  Newton  Bank. 

Kenyon,  T.  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Newton  Bank; 
Chemical  AVorks,  Miles  Platting,  near  Manchester. 

Kidston,  AV.  &  Co.,  Medical  and  General  Shop  Fixture 
and  Glass  Manufacturers,  18,  Bishopsgate-st.  AVithout. 

KuMPF  &  Eckenstein,  General  Merchants,  12,  Mark-lane. 

Lamb,  J.,  Wholesale  Looking-Glass  Manufacturer  for  Home 
and  Exportation,  59,  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch. 

Lambert,  T.  &  Son,  Founders  and  Machinists,  Manufac- 
turers of  Block  Tin  and  Lead  Pipe ;  Hydraulic,  Steam 
and  Gas  Apparatus ;  Patentees  of  the  Flexible  Diaphragm 
AVater  Valves,  Self-acting  AVater-closets,  and  Carter's 
Safety  Gas  Valves,  Short-street,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 

Lambert,  J.,  Bed  Pillar,  Bedstead,  Cornice  and  Cabinet 
Manufacturer,  17,  AA^nchester-place,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road. 

Lamplough,  H.,  Retail  and  Shipping  Chemist,  sole  Manu- 
facturer of  the  Effervescing  Pyretic  Saline,  88,  Snow -hill. 

Lankshear,  T.,  Pocket  Book  Manufacturer,  18,  Seckford- 
street,  Clerkenwell. 

Lansdell,  T.,  Tailor,  Clothier,  and,  Outfitter,  327,  High 
Holborn. 

Latham,  J.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Pianoforte  Manufac- 
turer, 28,  Howland-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Laughton,  J.,  AVholesale  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Manfr.  and 
AVarehouseman,  46,  Mansell-strcet,  Goodman's-fields. 

Layton,  E.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  121,  St.  John- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  and  18,  Goulden-terrace,  Islington. 

Le  Cepelain,  Steele,  &  Co.,  Chief  Patent  Office,  123, 
Chancery-lane ;  Branch  Offices  in  the  Chief  Towns  at 


home  and  on  the  Continent.  Prospectuses  gratis  on 
Personal  Application  or  by  Letter. 

Lee,  T.,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  5,  George-yard, 
Lombard-street,  London,  and  Birmingham. 

Lees  &:  Bakxes,  Brass  and  Iron  Founders,  and  Manufac- 
turers of  all  descriptions  of  Power  Looms,  and  Ma- 
chinery in  general,  feoho  Iron  Works,  Greenacres-moor, 
near  Manchester. 

Lefebttke,  T.  p.,  Patentee  of  Boots  and  Shoes  made  by 
Steam,  brass  screws  being  used  instead  of  stitches,  27, 
Cranbourn-street,  Corner  of  St.  Martin's-lane. 

Lemos  (Bros.),  Coffee  and  Spice  Mei-chants,  12,  Clerken- 
well-close. 

Leonard,  T.,  Musical,  Church,  and  Turret  Clock  Manufac- 
turer, and  Mechanician.  Every  description  of  Clocks 
and  Machinery  for  Exportation,  50,  Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury-square. 

Lessware,  H.,  Coppersmith,  Brazier,  and  Worm  Maker, 
24,  Great  Alie-street,  AVhitechapel. 

Levesque,  Edmeades,  &  Co.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers. 
40,  Cheapside. 

Levick,  (Brothers),  Merchants,  9,  King's  Arms-yard,  Cole- 
man-street- 

Levy,  A.,  Merchant  and  AVarehousemau,  103,  IMinories, 
and  George-street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

LE^T,  B.,  Cosmocapelion  Clothing  Establishment,  Tailor, 
Woollendraper,  and  Outfitter,  324  &  325,  High  Holborn. 

Levy,  J.,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Stationer,  Account  Book 
and  Envelope  Manufacturer,  94,  Houndsditch. 

Liveemore  &  Co.,  Makers  of  the  New  Metallic  Overcoats, 
Capes,  &c.,  warranted  perfectly  free  from  smell,  'NA'ater- 
proofers,  and  India  Rubber  Manufacturers,  30,  Oxford- 
street. 

Loader,  J.,  Export  Upholsterer,  23,  Pavement,  Finsbm-y. 

Lock  &  Co.,  Dentists,  guarantee  to  cure  the  Toothache 
instantly,  363,  Oxford-sti-eet. 

Locktee,  J.',  jSIetal,  Steel,  Wire,  and  Tool  Warehouse,  23, 
St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

Lord,  Brothers,  General  Machine  Makers  and  Cotton 
Spinners,  Canal-street  Works,  Todmorden. 

Lough,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Gum,  Drug,  Drysaltery,  and  Colo- 
nial Merchants,  20a,  Great  St.  Helen's. 

McGlash.an  &  Field,  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
Machinery,  "\ATiolesale  Brass  Cock  Foundery,  Copper- 
smiths and  Braziers,  16,  Long-acre,  and  19,  Hart-street, 
Covent-garden. 

Mackie,  J.  v.,  liusk  and  Biscuit  Manufacturer  to  the  Queen, 
108,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 

Magnay  &  Bennett,  "VMiolesale  and  Export  Stationers, 
Thames-street. 

Magnus,  G.  E.,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  Enamelled  Slate 
Chimnev-pieces,  Inlaid  Table  and  Workstand  Tops, 
Mural  Tablets  and  Monuments,  Patentee  and  Manu- 
factiu'er  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
&c.,  of  Slate  Billiard  Tables,  with  Slate  Frame  and 
Legs,  Vendor  of  every  description  of  Slate,  plain  and 
ornamental,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

Magnus,  N.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Boot,  Shoe,  and  Leather 
Manufacturer,  13,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 

>LiirDER,  C,  Electro-Plater  &  Gilder,  14,  Queen-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Manktelow  &  Co.,  J.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  for 
home  use  or  exportation,  432,  O.xford-street,  and  12, 
Huntly-street,  Bedford-square. 

Mahr,  W.,  Electro-Plater,  6,  Albemarle-street,  Clerkenwell. 

AL\RKS,  A.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Spring,  Folding,  and 
Paris  Hat  Manufacturer,  5,  Houndsditch. 

Marshall  &  Edridge,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  34, 
Fenchurch-street. 

M.\rten,  W.,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufacturer  (for  all  Cli- 
mates), successor  to  Cragg  Smith  and  Charles  Smith, 
and  established  upwards  of  150  years,  20,  Bunhill-row. 

Martin,  E.,  Boot,  Shoe,  and  Golosh  Maker,  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  3,  Church-st.,  Rotherhithe. 

Martin,  R.,  Cork  Manufacturer,  Importer  of  French  and 
Spanish  Corks,  Corks  in  Bond  for  exportation,  20, 
Swan-st.,  Minories,  and  16,  John-st.,  Crutched-friars. 

lkL\STERS,  T.,  Patentee  of  the  Freezing  Machines  and  Wine 
Coolers,  Aerated  Water  Machines,  Rotary  Knife-clean- 
ing Machines,  Anti-Corrosive  Self-Closing  Taps,  Cook- 
ing Apparatus,  iVc,  309,  Regent-st.,  and  333,  Oxford-st. 

Matthews,  S.,  (successor  to  Charles  Mackintosh  &  Co.), 
Patentee  of  India-rubber  Waterproof  Cloths  of  double 
texture.  Air  Cushions,  Pillows,  &c.,  58,  Charing-cross. 
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Maughflixo,  J.  S.,  Shipping  Butcher,  14,  New-road,  St. 
George's-in-the-East. 

JL\Y'ES,  J.,  Clock  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Clock  Tools 
and  Materials,  19,  St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

Mayhew  &  Co.,  Hat  and  _Cap  JIanufacturers,  89,  New 
Bond-street,  Manufactory,  Union-street,  Southwark. 

Meas.^m  &  Co.,  Medicated  Cream  Soap  and  Regenerative 
Carpet  Soap  Manufactm-ers,  Patent  iletal  Seal  Enve- 
lope, Note,  and  Letter  Paper  Makers,  and  General 
Stationers,  238,  Strand,  and  4,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 

Medhurst,  T.,  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Weighing  Machines, 
Scales  and  Weights,  Ironfounder,  and  Engineer,  465, 
New  Oxford-street. 

Meinig,  C,  Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  fine  Hones, 
genuine  Turkey  and  other  Oil  Stones,  Grindstones,  iSrc, 
every  description  of  Stones  and  Materials  for  grinding, 
sharpening,  and  polishing  purposes,  wholesale,  retail, 
and  export,  32,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

Merrick,  R.,  Dressing  and  JeweDery  Case,  Writing  and 
Travelling  Desk  Manufacturer,  57,  Red  Lion-streat, 
Clerkenwell. 

Metcalfe,  Bingley,  &  Co.,  Brush  and  Comb  Manufac- 
tiu-ers  and  Sponge  Merchants,  by  special  appointment, 
to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  130,  b,  Oxford-street. 

MiDDLEMASS,  J.,  Home  and  Foreign  Outfitter — sends  Lists 
witli  Prices,  free  on  application,  18,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Millar,  D.  C.,  &  Co.,  Engineers,  7,  Borough-road. 

.\IiLLARD,  J.,  &  Sons,  Spectacle  Makers  and  Opticians, 
24,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell. 

MiLLlKlx,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  to  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  King's  College — every  description 
of  Bandage,  Elastic  Lacing  Stockings,  Knee  Caps, 
Trusses,  Crutches,  &c.,  &c.- — 161.\,  Strand. 

Mills,  J.,  Grand  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  35,  Cwdington- 
street,  Hampstead-road. 

MiNTER,  G.,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Self-acting, 
Reclining,  and  Elevating  Chairs,  the  Archimedean 
Screw  ditto,  the  Improved  Rising  and  Elevating  Screw 
Frame  for  Dr.  Edge's  Spinal  and  Fracture  Couch,  and 
every  description  of  Out-door  Garden  AVheel  Chair, 
51,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

Mitchell,  J.,  Steel  Pen  Manufactm-er,  11,  Queen-st,  City. 

Moore,  J.,  &  Sons,  Church,  Turret,  and  House  Clock 
Manufactiu'ers,  38  and  39,  Clerkenwell-close. 

Morgan,  T.,AMiolesale  Export  and  Furnishing  Iromnonger, 
11,  Pancras-lane,  City. 

Moses,  H.  E.  &  M.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Merchants,  and 
Clothing  Manufacturers,  and  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
Colonial  Produce,  87,  Tower-hUl,  City. 

Moses,  Son,  &  Davis,  Merchants,  Wholesale  Clothiers, 
General  Exi)orters,  &  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Colonial 
Produce,  14  &  15,  Aldgate,  High-street. 

Moss,  B.,  &  Co.,  East  London  Plate  and  Sheet-Glass  Com- 
pany, "Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Look- 
ing-Glasses,  45,  Leman-street,  Goodman's-fields. 

Moutrie,  W.  F.  C,  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer  on  his 
Newly  Registered  Designs,  4,  King-street,  Bloomsbury. 

!MUNT,  R.,  Coach  Builder  and  Maker  of  Improved  Easy 
Carriages  for  Invalids,  Norwood,  SiuTey. 

MuRCOTT,  —  Gun,  Pistol,  Rifle,  and  Air-gun  Manufacturer, 
503,  New  Oxford-street. 

N.\NNETTi,  G.,  Statuary,  and  Artificial  Stone  Manufacturer 
and  Moulder,  6,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin ;  and 
18,  York-street,  Belfast. 

Nash,  T.,  Jun.,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Brush  Manufacturer, 
Inventor  and  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  Im- 
proved Painters'  Brush,  19,  Swan-street,  Dover-road, 
Southwark. 

Ne-U,,  T.,  Steel  Corn  and  Coffee  Mill  Maker,  45,  St.  John- 
street,  Smithfield. 

Negretti,  H.  Manufacturer  of  Glass  Chemical  Apparatus, 
11,  Hatton-garden. 

Newing,  T.  R.,  Crown,  Sheet,  and  Sheet  Plate  Glass  Cutter, 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Glass  Tiles,  Milk-pans,  &c.. 
Plumbers'  Basins,  Lead  Pipes,  &c.,  129,  Union-street, 
Borough. 

Newman,  Jas.,  Artists'  Colourman,  Drawing  Paper  and 
Pencil  Manufacturer;  every  article  used  by  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  artist  of  the  first  quality — 24, 
Soho-square. 

Newton,  J.  iV-  G.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Manufacturers  of 
Enamelled  Moleskin  and  Waterproof  Coating,  Grove- 
street,  Walworth-common. 


Newton,  J.,  &  Son,  MTiolesale  and  Export  Cork  Manu- 
facturers, 50  and  51,  St.  John-street,  Smithficld. 

NiC'oLi,,  Court  Hair  ])resser,  and  Inventor  of  the  Syrian 
Liquid  Hair  Dye,  free  from  smell,  warranted  not  to 
stain  the  skin,  2,  Hyder's-court,  Leicester-square. 

Norton,  J.,  Ornamental  Tea  Canister,  Box,  Bowl,  and  Vase 
Manufacturer,  25,  Vine-.street,  Hatton-wall. 

NosoTTi,  C.  A.,  Looking  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Interior 
Decorator,  3S8,  Oxford-street. 

NOTLEY,  H.,  Brush  Manufacturer,  12,  St.  John's-lane, 
Clerkenwell. 

NowELL,  W.  H,,  Wholesale  and  Export  Brush  and  Paint- 
ing-Brush Manufacturer,  7,  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel. 

Oetzmann  &  Plumb,  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 
•with  Metallic  Wrest  Plank,  and  other  improvements, 
for  extreme  Climates,  66,  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square. 

Oliver,  A.,  ■V\^atch  Motion  Maker,  11,  Ironmonger-street, 
St.  Luke's. 

Oliver  &  Ed\v.a.rds,  Watch  Case  Manufacturers,  19,  Gal- 
way-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Onken,  C,  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturer  for  Home 
use  and  for  Exportation  to  extreme  climates,  2a,  South- 
place,  Finsbury;  manufactory,  80,  Leman-street,  White- 
chapel. 

Osborn,  Mr.,  Albion-school,  York. 

Overall,  S.,  Fish  Factor,  &-c.,  102,  Lower  Thames-street. 

Owen,  J.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Trunk,  Chest,  Box,  and 
Packing  Case  Manufacturer,  38,  Minories. 

OwsT  &:  Co.,  Wood-hoop  Merchants  and  Coopers,  near 
Mill-stairs,  Bermondsey. 

Paget,  R.  G.,  Marquee  and  Tent  Manufacturer,  40,  West 
Smithfield. 

Parker,  Field,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  the  East  India,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panies, 233,  High  Holborn. 

Parker,  R.,  Railway  Contractor,  Newchurch. 

Parkins,  J.,  &  Co.,  Cheapside  Coat  Depot,  90,  comer  of 
Ironmonger-lane. 

Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Makers, 
Exchange-alley,  C'ornhill. 

Parnell  &  Banner,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  57, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Fasmore,  J.,  Draper,  &c.,  Exeter. 

Pastorelli  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Opticians,  4, 
Cross-street,  Hatton-garden. 

Paton  &  Neilson,  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths 
and  Jewellers,  9,  Upper  Charles-street,  Northampton- 
square. 

Patten,  W.  &  Co.,  Window  Glass,  Sheet  Lead,  White 
Lead,  Varnish  &  Colour  Merchants,  Old  Fish  st..  Doc- 
tors' Commons;  and  76,  St.  George-st.,  London  Docks. 

Paul  &  Co.,  Real  Soda  Water,  Lemonade,  Potash  Water, 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers,  Im])orters  of  German  and 
Struve's  Brighton  Seltzer  Waters,  5,  Bow-st.,  Covcnt- 
garden. 

Pears,  A.  &  F.,  Soap  Refiners,  Inventors  of  the  Trans- 
parent Soap,  Manufacturing  and  Export  Pi-rfumers, 
91,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Peartree,  J.,  Cap,  Cap  Trimming,  and  Patent  Elastic 
Mourning  Hatbands  ;  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
French  Velvets,  and  Mohair  Plushes,  5,   St.  Mary  Axe. 

Phillips,  L.,  Army  and  Navy  Clothier,  Hat,  Cap,  and 
Accoutrement  >Iaker,  Sword  Cutler,  Outfitter,  Camp 
and  Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  28,  Strand. 

Phillips,  O.,  &  Co.,  Colonial  Brokers,  91,  Great  ToAver-st. 

Phillips,  W.,  Electro-Plater  and  Gilder,  17,  Clerkenwell- 
green. 

Phillipps  &  Gr.vves,  Lightermen,  Ship  Brokers,  and  Cus- 
tom House  Agents,  11,  Rood-lane. 

Phipps,  T.,  Saddler  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  243,  High 
Holborn. 

PiGGOTT,  W.,  Army  Clothier  and  Marquee  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  115,  Fore-street. 

PiGGOTT,  W.  P.,  Patentee  of  the  Galvanic  Belt,  by  which  a 
continuous  current  of  electricity  is  made  to  circulate 
through  the  body,  preventing  rheumatism,  sciatica,  tic 
doloreux,  hysterics,  dyspepsia,  and  lowness  of  spirits  ; 
improved  Telescope  Office,  523,  New  Oxford-st. 

Piper,  Jno.,  Wholesale  Ironmonger,  47,  Beech-st.,  Barbican. 

PiT.MAN,  W.,  Wine  Merchant,  150,  Fenchurch-street. 

Pitt,  W.,  Wh-eworker,  15,  Weymouth-place,  New  Kent-rd. 

PIZZALA,  A.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Optician,  19,  Hatton- 
Garden. 


PococK,  r..  Leather  Warehouses  and  Export  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers,  20,  21,  22,  23,  Southwark-bridge- 
road. 

Poole,  J.,  Chronometer  Manufacturer  and  Inventor  of  an 
improved  Compensation  Balance,for  equalizingthe  ratea 
of  Chronometers  in  the  various  changes  of  temperature, 
Wholesale  and  for  Exportation,  1,  Upper  East  Smith- 
field,  and  31,  Collet-place,  Commercial-road  East. 

Porter,  James,  Sail  Maker  and  Ship  Chandler,  Fountain 
Stairs,  Bermondsey. 

Porter,  R.,  ^Merchant,  22,  East  India  Chambers. 

PouLTON,  T.  A.,  (late  AVebb)  Wholesale  China  and  Glass 
Warehouse,  1,  Freeschool-street,  Horselydown. 

Power,  D.  E.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch-street. 

Powis,  Jajies  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Exjiort  Ironmongers, 
Lock  Manufacturers,  and  General  Factors,  26,  Wat- 
ling-street,  City. 

Presto.v  &  Son,  Saw,  Plane,  and  General  MechanicEil  Tool 
Makers ;  emigrants,  shippers,  and  merchants  supplied  ; 
5,  Borough-road. 

Prews,  B.,  Great  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,  295,  High  Hol- 
born, and  36  and  37,  High-street,  Aldgate. 

Price,  C.  W.,  Glass  Bender,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  Glass  Stainer  and  Embosser,  Manu- 
facturer of  Shades,  Convex  Glasses  for  Clocks,  Figures, 
Barometers,  kc.  Railway  Signal  Glasses,  AVatch, 
Coloured  Sheet,  Ground,  Dome,  and  Lotus  Glasses, 
Lamp  and  Gas  Chimneys  of  all  kinds,  wholesale,  retail, 
and  for  exportation,  19  and  20,  Clerkenwell-green. 

Prince  &  Whitehouse,  Ironfounders,  Pha?nix  Ironfoundry, 
Grove,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark. 

Price,  T.,  Sole  Patentee,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer  of  the 
improved  Knife  and  Fork  Cleaning  Machine,  AVashing, 
Ironing,  and  JMincing  Machines,  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  articles,  33,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 

Prtor,  S.  &  T.,  Umbrella  Manufacturers,  43,  Holborn-hill. 

QuiNTON,  J.,  Carriage  Builder  for  private  use  or  Exporta- 
tation,  1 ,  Cottage-place,  City-road. 

R.4ND  &  Co.,  Patent  Collapsible  Tube  Manufacturers  for 
Artists'  Colours,  24a,  Cardington-street,  Hampstead-rd. 

Ratcliffe,  J.,  China,  Glass,  and  Staffordshire  Warehouse, 
shipping  sup])lied  on  the  lowest  terms,  3,  Heath-place, 
Commercial-road  East. 

Read,  R.,  Instrument  Maker,  (by  special  appointment),  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
Patentee  of  the  Stomach  Pump,  P^nema  Fountain,  &c., 
&c.,  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 

Read,  S.,  Account- book  Manufacturer,  WTiolesale  and  Ex- 
jiort  Stationer,  95,  London-wall. 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  Lockhead's  Perforated 
Cilass  Scuttle  for  Ship  Ventilation,  and  Perforated  Glass 
Ventilators  for  Houses  and  other  buildings,  35,  Royal 
Exchange,  and  473,  New  Oxford-street. 

Richardson,  E.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  East  India 
Chambers. 

Richardson,  R.,  Portable  House,  Marquee,  Rick  Cloth, 
and  Wire  Fence  iMaker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road. 

Riley,  W.  C,  &  Co.,  Provision  Merchants  and  Dealers  in 
Bonded  Stores,  189,  St.  George's-st.,  St.  George's,  East. 

RiMMEL,  E.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Perfumer  and  Fine 
Soap  Maker ;  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from 
having  a  Manufactory  in  France  enable  E.  R.  to  supply 
Shippers  in  bond  for  Exportation,  at  one-half  the  Lon- 
don rates,  39,  Gerrard-strcet,  Soho. 

Ring  &  Conquest,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Japan  Ware  Manufac- 
turers, 22,  Banner-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Ritchie  &BoND,Warchouscmcn,  61,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

RoiiERTs,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Prodiice,  31,  Barbican. 

Roberts's  Fashionable  Tailoring,  Clothing,  and  General 
Outfitting  Mart,  65,  Shoreditch,  corner  of  Church-st. 

Robinson,  J.,  &  Co.,  Outfitters,  3  and  6,  Nassau-place,  Com- 
mercial-road, East. 

Roddy,  R.,  Linen  Manufacturer,  Donegal-street,  Belfast. 

Rogers,  D.,  Pianoforte  Maker,  Tuner,  and  Selector,  St. 
James's-place,  Hampstcad-road. 

Rogers,  H.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  63,  AVarren-strcet, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Rogers,  J.  &  Son,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers,  with  Metallic 
Plate,  and  all  the  Modern  Improvements  for  extreme 
climates — Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied — 27,  South- 
ampton-mews, and  67,  George-street,  Euston-square. 

Rogers,  AA''.  E.,AA'holesale  and  Export  Tea  and  General  Gro- 
cery AVarehouse  for  Shippers,  and  I'hnigrants,  Post- 
office,  Dockhead,  and  at  Islington  and  Clare  Market. 
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Ross  &  Son's,  Hair-euttcrs,  Dyers,  and  Peruke  Makers  to 
the  Koyal  Family. — Importers  of  all  Foreign,  and 
Manufacturers  of  English  Perfumery,  AVholesale,  Re- 
tail, and  for  Exportation. — 119  &  120,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Witliin. 
RossiTF.R,  J.,  "Wholesale  Trunk,  Portmanteau  and  Portable 
Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  Bullock  and  Overland 
Trunks  for  India,  15,  Greville-strect,  Hatton-garden. 
RosENTH.\L,  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Languages,  355,  Oxford-st. 

Rowed,  R.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  1  \,  "WUliam-street, 
Ham  pstead-road. 

RoT.VL  Letters  Patent  Office,  (Hours  from  10  to  4,) 
the  Official  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr. 
AVeathordon,  77,  Chancery-lane. 

RuilNET,  K.,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Russell,  J.  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Gas  Tubes  and 
Fittings,  and  Lapwelded  Tubes  for  Locomotive  and 
Marine  Boilers,  also  Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  69, 
Upper  Thames-st. ;  Works  at  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire. 

Samuel,  H.  S.,  Colonial  Broker,  133,  Fenchurch-street. 

S.iNDEB,  0.  B.,  Glass  and  China  Warehouse,  Dinner,  Des- 
sert, Breakfast,  and  Tea  Services  of  every  kind,  and  a 
large  Stock  for  the  purpose  of  matching.  The  first 
quality  of  Stourbridge  Table  Glass,  richly  and  plainly 
cut  Lustres,  Lamps,  Lanthorns,  Paper  Tea-trays,  &c., 
319,  High  Holborn,  opposite  Gray's  Inn. 

Sanders,  C,  Gold  Refiner,  St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

S.iXDS  &  OuTTUAM,  Fashionable  Tailors,  Patentees  of  the 
Resilient  or  Spring-band  Trousers,  (Registered  1850,) 
■which  supersede  the  use  of  braces ;  peculiarly  adapted 
for  A\'arm  Climates,  and  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers, 
Sportsmen,  and  others,  19,  Holborn-hill. 

SaTCHEll,  T.,  Export  Hat  Manufacturer,  158,  Fenchurch-st. 

Saunders,  G.,  Inventor  of  the  Metallic  Four-sided  Tablet 
and  Razor  Strop,  and  recommended  by  the  first  cutlers. 
Gentlemen  invited  to  bring  a  razor  and  see  the  effect. 
Depot,  278,  Strand. 

Savage,  J.  &  H.,  Manufacturers  of  Iron  Bedsteads,  Fencing 
Hurdles,  Gates,  Verandahs,  and  Plate  Work,  3,  Hol- 
land-street, Blackfriars. 

Scott,  J.,  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Instrument  Maker, 
17,  Bermondsey-wall,  opposite  Fountain  Dock. 

Scott,  P.,  Outfitter  of  every  description  of  Dress  suitable 
for  India,  China,  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand, 
&c.,  ready  made  or  to  order,  9,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Scott,  AV.,  Gun  &  Pistol  Maker,  33,  Leman-st.  Whitechapel. 

Scovell,  G.,  Gold  and  Silver  Thread  Manufactm-er,  29, 
Clerken  well-close. 

SCRO.XTOX,  J.  H.,  Tin-Plate  Worker  and  Ornamental  Ja- 
panner.  Manufacturer  of  Tea  Canisters,  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  Javs,  Fancy  Tea  Bowls  and  Boxes,  137,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  near  Sun-street. 

Selmax,  J.  M.,  Tailor,  &c.,  Naval  and  Military  Outfits, 
Liveries,  ice,  20,  Upper  Baker-street,  RcgentVpark. 

Senior,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  44,  King  s-road. 
East,  Chelsea. 

Sercombe,  T.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Sercombe,  J.  C  ,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Sewell,  Ev.\ns,  HiBBARD,  &  Bacon,  Silk  Mercers,  Dra- 
pers, and  Carpet  Manufacturers,  44,  5,  6,  Old  Compton- 
street,  and  46,  &  7,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

Sharpus,  J.  W.,  China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  Parian 
Breakfast  and  Tea  Services  and  Art  Union  Statuettes, 
35,  Oxford-street. 

Shaw,  Frederick  F.,  "WTiolesale  Ii-onmonger,  Grindstone 
and  Tool  Merchant,  253,  Blackfriars-road. 

Shaw,  L.,  Collar  Manufacturer,  8,  Ro])emaker-st.,  Finsbury. 

Sh-\w,  Joseph,  Piano  Manufacturer,  87,  Hatton-garden. 

Sheppard,  J.,  Draper,  &c.,  Exeter. 

Sherwix,  J.,  Ironfounder,  Smith,  &  Range  Maker,  Steam 
and  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Manufacturer  of  the  Improved 
Patent  Economic  Range,  61,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury. 

Shoolbred,  Jas.,  &  Co.,  Drapers  and  Warehousemen, 
Tottenham-court-road. 

Shove,  G.,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of  Silicated  Marble, 
Textural  Glass,  &c.,  AVholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Expor- 
tation, 488,  New  Oxford-street. 

Shuter,  L.,  AVood-Hoop  Merchant  and  Cooper,  Shad 
Thames,  Southwark. 

Simpson,  W.  &  Co.,  British  Gum  Manufacturers,  Manchester. 

Sinclair,  C,  Glass  Chandelier  and  Lustre  Manufacturer, 
69,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's. 

SlER,  W.,  Mills,  Kirbv,  Moorside. 

Skene,  J.,  AVine  Merchant,  North-street,  Belfast. 
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Skinner,   S.,  Clothier  and  Outfitter,   IS,  Aldgate  High- 
street;  and  13,  CJueen's-buildings,  Knightsbridge. 
S.M.VLE  i:  Son,  Manufacturers  of  Improved  Mineral  Teeth, 

General  Dental  Depot,  187,  High  Holborn. 
Sll.ART  Jun.,  W.,  Composition  Ornament  Manufacturer,  18, 

Crown-street,  Finsbury. 
Smith,  J.,  Gas  Fitter  &  Brass  Finisher,  8,  Charterhouse-lane. 

Smith,  J.,  Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent 
Adhesive  Envelope,  requiring  neither  wax  nor  wafer. 
Manufacturing  Stationer,  Engraver,  and  Printer,  42, 
Rathbone-place. 

Smith  &  Sons,  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Office  Dials  and  Time 
Pieces,  Watch  and  Clock  Glasses,  Cases,  Materials,  &c., 
and  General  Brass  Founders,  St.  John's-square,  Clerken- 
well  (next  the  Church),  and  at  Birmingham. 

S.MITH,  AV.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  66,  Snow-hiU. 

Somervell  S:  Burr,  Leather  Merchants,  34,  Noble-st.,  City. 

SoMALVico,  J.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Nautical  Instrument 
Makers,  2,  Hatton-garden. 

SoUTHGATE,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  the  Improved  Piccolo  or 
Microcordion  Pianoforte,  with  large  metallic  plate  and 
iron  fastenings,  expressly  for  Exportation,  exceedingly 
compact,  involving  small  expense  for  freightage,  16, 
Brian-street,  Caledonian-road. 

Spalding  &  Hodge,  AV'holesale  Stationers,  145,  146,  and 
147,  Drury-lane. 

Sp.USKs,  G.,  Colonial  Sack  and  Bag  Maker,  Russia  Mat 
AVarehouse,  and  Importer  of  Scotch  Sheetings,  Hes- 
sians, &c.,  21,  Swan-street,  Minories. 

Sparks,  AV.  J.,  Pianoforte  Alaker  and  Tuner — Instruments 
repaired,  exchanged,  and  lent  on  hire — 44,  George- 
street,  Euston-square. 

Spearm.an,  J.,  Gun  Maker  and  Gun  Stock  Alanufacturer, 
25  and  26,  Chambers-street,  Goodmans-fields. 

Spencer,  E.,  &  Co.,  AVaterproof  Clothiers  for  all  Climates, 
and  suited  for  all  occupations  by  sea  and  land,  116, 
Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 

Spill,  G.,  AVaterproof  Clothing  manufacturer,  65,  66,  and 
67,  St.  George-street,  and  127,  High-street,  Shadwell. 

Springweiler,  a.,  Medicine  Chest  and  Portable  Desk  and 
Dressing  Case  Manufactui'er,  2,  Duke-street,  AVest 
Smithfield. 

Squire,  AV.,  Pianoforte  Maker,  British  and  Foreign  Piano- 
fortes of  all  descriptions  tuned  and  perfectly  repaired 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  from  a  practical  know- 
ledge, of  25  years'  experience,  at  294,  High  Holborn. 

St.UNBURN  &  Baugh,  Beaver,  French  A'elvet,  and  SiUt 
Hat  Manufacturers,  17,  Gresham-street ;  manufactory,. 
Southwark-square. 

Stevens,  J.,  &  Son,  Engineers  for  Gas  and  AA'ater  Works, 
Gas  Meter  and  Lanthorn  Makers,  and  Fitters.  Paten- 
tees of  the  Semaphore  Railway  Signals,  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Railway  Lamps  for  Carriages,  Engines,  Sig- 
nals, &c.,  19,  Southwark-bridge-road. 

Ste^"ENS,  J.  R.,  Exchange  Broker,  65,  Old  Broad-street. 

Steward,  F.,  AVorking  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  and  Setter 
in  general  to  the  Trade,  6,  Church-street,  near  Ken- 
sington-square. 

Stew.\et,  J.,&  Co., Foreign  AVarehousemen,  ll.Old  Broad-st. 

Stewart,  C,  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Plantagenet  Guard 
Razor,  by  which  shaving  can  be  performed  with  perfect 
security  against  cutting,  without  the  need  of  looking- 
glass,  or  on  board  ship,  in  the  most  tempestous  wea- 
ther, 22,  Charing  Cross. 

Stiff,  J.,  Brown  Stone  Potter,  Glazed  Rain  Pipe  and  Filter 
Manufacturer,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

Stirling,  T.,  Slate  Merchant  and  Slater,  Slabs,  Cisterns, 
Filters,  Pickling  Troughs,  Dairies,  Larders,  &c.,  for 
Home  Use  or  Exportation,  Inventor  of  Slab  Covering 
for  Churches,  far  superior  to  lead  in  appearance.  Belve- 
dere AVharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

Stockeb,  Brothers,  Hydraulic  Engineers,  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  Beer  Engines,  Lift  Pumps,  AVater- 
closets.  Spirit  Fountains,  and  Gas  Fittings,  4,  Arthur- 
street,  New  Oxford-street. 

Stocker's  Patent  Knife  Cleaner,  and  Substitute  for  Hooks 
and  Eyes  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  503,  New  Oxford-street. 

Stoddart,'  J.,  AAliolesale  AVatch  Manufacturer,  61,  Red 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Stoddart,  R.,  A\Tiolesale  AVatch  Manufacturer,  13,  Red- 
Lion-street,  ClerkenweU. 

Stopp,  M.  IL,  Chronometer,  AVatch,  and  Clock  Maker,  7, 
0.\ford-street. 


Story,  G.,  Scale,  Weight,  'Weighing  Macliinc,  and  Steel 
Mill  Manufacturer — Coffee,  Pepper,  Sugar  Mills,  &c., 
on  the  most  Improved  Principles,  2  tic  3,  Church-lane, 
Whitechapel. 

Stuart,  G.,  Fancy  &  General  Brush  JManul'acturer,  Whole- 
sale &  for  Exportation,  12,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate. 

SuRGET,  W.  P.,  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Insurance,  and  Com- 
mission Agent,  2,  Langbourn  Chambers,  Fenchurch-st. 

Swan  Nash,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  Bath,  Stove,  Ilange, 
and  Fender  Manufacturer,  Proprietor  of  Joyce's 
Patent  for  Stoves  without  Flues,  and  Fuel  for  the  same, 
Maker  of  Portable  Ice  Boxes  and  Kefrigerators,  253, 
Oxford-street,  and  119,  Newgate-street. 

Swift,  R.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Leather  and  Shoe  Ware- 
house, and  Consignee  of  French  and  other  Foreign 
goods,  9S,  Hatton-garden. 

Tallerman,  M.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  and  Water- 
proof , Clothing  jNIanufacturer,  G,  Liverpool-buildings, 
City. 

Talm.adge,  J.  T.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers,  61,  King 
William-street,  City. 

Tappolet,  D.  L.,  &  Co.,  Military  and  Naval  Accoutrement 
Makers,  Gold  and  Silver  Lacemen  and  Embroiderers, 
44,  Lombard-street,  and  Little  Britain. 

T.\YLOK,  S.  C,  Pianoforte  and  Musical  Instrument  Maker, 
and  Music  Warehouse,  512,  Oxford-street. 

The  Birminghaji  Patent  Iron  and  BkassTube  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Tubes,  Gas 
Tubes,  Gas  Fittings,  &c.,  68,  Upper  Thames-street, 
Works,  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham. 

Thompson,  C.  II.,  &  Co.,  Colonial  Agents,  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad-street. 

Thompson,  W.,  &  Son,  AVholesale  Brush  Manufacturers,  15, 
Upper  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

Thomson  &  Dudley,  Improved  Pianoforte  manufacturers 
for  home  use,  or  adapted  to  tlio  temperature  of  all 
climates,  35i,  Thanet-street,  Burton-crescent. 

Thomas,  W.  F.,  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker,  4,  Ai-gyle-street, 
Kegent-street. 

Thurston  &  Co.,  Billiard  Table  makers,  by  appointment  to 
her  Majesty,  Patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  Im- 
proved Caoutchouc  Cushion  and  Revolving  Lamps, 
14,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

Thwaites  and  Reed,  (established  1740,)  Mamifacturers  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Counting  Machines,  Watch- 
man's Clocks,  Wind  Dials,  Weathercocks,  and  all  kinds 
of  Machinery  (original  Inventors  of  the  Spiral  Door 
Springs)  for  Exportation,  4,  Rosoman  St.,  Clerkenwell. 

TlGHE,  J.,  Sack,  Bag,  and  Tarpaulin  manufacturer,  and 
Russia  Mat  Warehouse,  Sacks  and  Wool  Sheets,  at 
wholesale  prices,  for  the  colonies,  35,  St.  Mary-Axe. 

TiLLEY,  W.  J.,  F^ire-Engine  and  Pump  Manufacturer,  245, 
Blackfriar's-road. 

Timothy,  D.,  Bed  Feather  Merchant,  31,  Barbican. 

Tippler,  R.,  Colonial  Broker,  8i),  Great  Tower-street. 

TiZARD,  Mr.,  Brewer,  Morrice-square,  Devonport. 

Toms,  J.,  Carpet  Bag,  &c.,  Manufacturer,  17,  Milton-street, 
Cripplegate. 

Tonkin,  J.  W.,  and  Co.,  Custom  House  and  Overland 
Agents,  44,  Regent-circus. 

Torey,  J.  L.  &  S.  L.,  Curriers,  Leathersellers,  Cap  Peak, 
Leather  Leggins,  and  Gaiter  Manufacturers,  8,  White's- 
row,  Spitalfields. 

Townsend,  Parker,  &  Co.,  Paper  Stainers,  132,  Goswell  st. 

Tozer,  J.,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  and  manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated  Bachelor's  Kitchen,  for  emigrants,  sports- 
men, and  others,  55,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

Treggon,  II.,  &  Co.,  Zinc  and  Galvanized  Iron  Merchants, 
and  Perforators  of  all  kinds  of  Metal,  22,  Jewin-street, 
and  57,  Gracechurch-street. 

Troup,  JoiiN,AVatch  JIanufacturer  and  Wholesale  Jeweller, 
36,  Hatton-garden. 

Trower  &  Maas,  Hop  and  Seed  merchants,  and  dealers  in 
Isinglass,  62,  High-street,  Borough. 

Truefitt,  II.  P.,  Hair-dresser,  Dyer,  Perfumer,  &c.  This 
magniffcent  establishment  is  admitted  to  eclipse  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  whilst  the  prices  of  a 
splendid  stock  are  very  moderate.  In  Court  Head 
Dressing  and  AVig  Making,  H.  P.  Truefitt  still  stands 
unrivalled,  114,  Picadilly. 

Tucker,  E.,  Starch  Manufacturer,  Waring-street,  Belfast. 

Tuckett,  G.  C,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

TcENiiULL  &  Co.,  Clothiers,  Outfitters,  &  Men's  Mercers, 
50,  New-buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


Tyler,  —  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Ud.\li.,  E.,  Manufacturer  of  Planes,  Saws,  Lathes,  Tool 
Chests  and  Mechanical  I'ools,  Cutlery,  See. — Emigrants 
supplied  with  the  Best  Articles — 27,  Sloane-square. 

Unwin  &  Albert,  Hair  Dyers,  Reticulated  Wig  Makers, 
&c.,  and  sole  Proprietors  of  the  Columbian  Instanta- 
neous Hair  Dye,which  is  harmless  and  scentless  as  pure 
water,  and  yet  dyes  the  hair  instantly,  24,  Piccadilly. 

Vaughan,  J.  B.,  Manufacturer  of  Patent  White  Zinc,  anti- 
monial,  and  other  Metallic  Paints,  Stones  End  Colour 
Works,  Southwark. 

Venables,  Wilson,  &  Tyler,  "WTiolesale  Stationers  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  17,  Queenhithe. 

ViNER,  C.  E.,  Watch  and  Chronometer  Maker,  235,  Regent- 
street,  and  82,  Old  Broad-street. 

Vyse,  Charles,  Manufacturer  of  British  and  Foreign 
Straws,  to  the  Royal  Family,  Importer  of  French 
Millinery,  30,  Ludgate-street  (ten  doors  from  St. 
Paul's.) 

Wade  &  Fowler,  Tailors,  &c.,  Oldest  Established  House 
in  London  for  Young  Gentlemen's  Clothing,  57,  Hol- 
born-hill. 

Wake,  S.,  Enamel-Drawing,  and  General  Slate  Manufac- 
turer, for  the  use  of  Briti.sh  and  Foreign  School  Socie- 
ties, wholesale  and  for  exportation,  16,  Southwark- 
bridge-road. 

Walby,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Engine-wrought  Iron  Boilers 
and  Tanks,  improved  wrought-iron  backed  Boilers  for 
kitclien  ranges  and  steam  purposes,  and  all  kinds  of 
Gas  and  Steam  Pipes ;  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Red- 
mond's Rising  and  Spring  Hinges,  Centres,  &c.,  59, 
Greek-street,  Soho,  and  Wellington  Foundry,  Charles- 
street,  City-road. 

W.iLKER,  E.,  Sz  Son,  Watchmakers  and  Jewellers,  File,  Tool, 
&  Material  Manufacturers,  55,  Red  Lion-st.  Clerkenwell. 

Walker,  Fl,  Brass,  Cop])er,  and  Iron  Wii-c  Weaver, 
Worker,  and  Sieve  Manufacturer;  also,  Machine  AV'irc 
for  Flour  Mills,  &c.,  6,  Cardington-st.,  Hampstead-rd. 

^Valker,  J.  &  A.,  Brass  F'ounders,  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Gas  Fitters,  &e.,  7(>,  Goswell-street. 

Walker,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Improved  Conjugated  Iron 
Buildings,  Roofs,  4ic.,  63,  Gracechurch-street. 

Walker,  Jorn,  Scale,  Weight,  Weighing  Machine,  Mill, 
and  Measure  Manufacturer,  wholesale,  retail,  and  for 
exportation,  8,  Newcastle-street,  Strand. 

Walters,  F.,  Manufacturer  of  Anatomical  and  Sui-gical 
Instruments,  Artificial  Legs  and  Arms,  Bandages, 
Trusses,  &c.,  wholesale  and  retail  and  for  exportation, 
16,  Moorgate-street. 

Waple,  J.  &  T.,  (J.  W.  with  Pilkington  14  years,)  Jewellers 
&  Gold  Chain  Makers,  23,  Smith-st.,  Northampton-sq. 

Ward,  C,  Musical  Instrument  Maker,  Patentee  of  the  newly- 
invented  Flute,  and  the  newly-invented  Drums,  36, 
Great  Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street. 

Ward,  T.,  Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Garden- 
Chair,  Patent  Exercising,  Self-propelling,  and  Self- 
adjusting  Chairs  and  Beds,  5  and  6,  Leicester-square. 

Watson,  E.  G.,  Sail  Maker,  Rochester. 

Webb,  J.,  AVholesale  and  Export  China  Warehouse,  12, 
Skinners-place,  Leadenhall  Market,  and  186,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

West,  Mr.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Newgent. 

West,  W.,  Brassfounder,  58,  Back  Church-la.,  Whitechapel. 

Westley,  W.,  Agent  for  Northamptonshire  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers ;  Merchants,  Captains,  and  others  sup- 
plied at  first  Prices,  23,  Bartlett's-bldngs,  Holborn-hill. 

AVheeler,  W.  S.,  Woollen  Factor,  4,  Ludgate-street. 

White,  J.,  Steel  Mill  Maker,  266,  High  Holborn. 

Whitmee  &  Ch.apm.vn,  Manufacturers  of  Steel,  Coffee,  and 
Flour  Mills,  and  Flour  Dressing  Machines,  18,  F"en- 
church-buildings,  and  70,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Whytock,  a..  Galvanized  Iron  Works,  and  Manufacturers 
of  Portable  Iron  Houses  for  Emigrants,  Garden  Engines, 
&c.,  494,  New  Oxford-,strect. 

Wilbraham  (late  Child)— Established  1680— Patent  Safety 
Gun,  Rifie,  and  Pistol  Manufacturer,  and  Sword  Cutler, 
280,  Strand. 

Wilbraham,  M.,  Ladies'  Outfits,  Juvenile  Dresses,  Baby 
Linen,  and  Cloak  Warehouse,  280,  Strand. 

WiLCOCKS,  J.  C,  Draper,  &c.,  Exeter. 

Wilde  J.,  &  Co.,  Cabinet  Furniture,  Upholstery,  Plate  and 
Looking-Glass  Manufacturers,  Ironmongery,  Mattrass, 
and  Featlicr  Bed  Warehouses,  (old  plate  resilvered), 
74,  Curtain-road,  and  12,  Worship-street,  Shoreditch. 
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■\VlLLlAMs,  AV.,  Pipe  Maker,  'Wholesalo,  and  for  Expor- 
tation, 2!).5,  Kent-sticet,  Southwark. 

Williams,  II.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Chair,  Sofa,  and 
Cabinet  Manufacturer,  52  and  5;!,  Union-street, 
Borough. 

Wilson,  J.,  Floor  Cloth  Manufacturer,  253,  Strand,  near 
Temple-bar. 

Wilson,  J.,  Manufacturinn;,  Wholesale,  and  Export  Per- 
fumer, 132,  Leadenhall-strcet. 

AVlLSON,  G.,  Glass  Works,  York. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  Chemist,  York. 

Wilson,  K.,  Fish  Factor,  &c.,  103,  Lower  Thames-street. 

WiNDUS,  J.,  Pianoforte  Maker,  Selecter,  and  Tuner,  43, 
London-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Wood,  J.  S.,  Pianoforte  Maker,  Pianofortes  tuned,  repaired, 
and  exchanged,  81,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street. 

Wood,  P.  H.,  Spirit  Colouring  and  Refining  Powder  Manu- 
facturer, 20,  Kedman's  Row,  INIile  End. 

WooLF,  II.,  Cap,  Cap-peak,  and  Trimming,  Carpet  Bag, 
Ladies' Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Slipper  Manufacturer,  103, 
Houndsditch  ;  Enameller  and  japanner  of  Leather,  5, 
Montague-street,  SpitalfieUls. 

WooLF  <^-  Ltons,  Umbrella  and  Parasol  ^Manufacturers, 
AVholesale  and  for  Exportation,  1,  Cripplegate-build- 
ings.  Fore-street,  City. 

WooLLEY, Thomas,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  2,  Cullem-st. 


WoosTEU,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Desks,  Dressing 
Cases,  Work  Boxes,  Tea  Caddies,  <S:c.,  Wholesale  and 
for  Exportation,  9,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield. 

Wright,  A.,  Manufacturer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
&c.,  of  Circular,  Double-blast,  and  other  Bellows  ;  also 
Iron  Forges,  with  Bellows  underneath,  16,  Little  Alie- 
street,  Whitechapcl. 

WitiGHT,  Brothers  (late  Bentley  &  Co.),  Mliolcsale  and 
Retail  Perfumers  and  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Fancy  Soaps,  220,  High  Holborn. 

Wright,' W.,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker, 
(Chronometers  accurately  rated),  47,  Tooley-street, 
London-bridge. 

AVtatt,  F.,  l^-  Co';,  Tailors  and  Drapers,  20,  St.  Martins-le- 
Grand. 

Y'eatmax,  J.  W.,  Shirt  Maker  and  Outfitter  for  India  and 
the  Colonies,  146,  Lcadcnhall-street. 

YouLTON,  Mrs.,  &  Daughter,  Clear-starchers,  Lace-milli- 
ners, Transferrers,  Joiners  and  Menders  of  Foreign  and 
British  Laces,  Sec,  Szc,  Established  in  1815 — 114,  Great 
Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 

Young,  W.,  Patentee  and  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Ve.sta 
Lamps,  unequalled  for  brilliancy,  simplicity,  cleanli- 
ness, and  economy,  in  every  variety,  at  18  and  33, 
Queen-street,  Cheapside, 


ADDENDA. 


Allen,  Arthur,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 

Ballingall  and  Bat  lingall,  Piano.*'orte  Manufacturer.s, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation  ;  Instruments 
prepared  for  extreme  climates ;  a  large  assortment  for 
hire,  19,  Edward-street,  Portman-square. 

Beecroft,  Grocer  and  Provision  Merchant,  Westbromwicli. 

Bowes,  Philip,  Consulting  and  General  Accountant  and 
Arbitrator,  26,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Candolfini,  G.,  French  Hat  Manufacturer,  57,  Stamford- 
street,  Blackfriars. 

C.iRPENTKR  AND  TiLDESLET,  Manufacturers  of  Patent 
Locks,  Curry  Combs,  &c.,  Summerford-place  Works, 
Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 

Cn.\PMAN,  T.,  Mauufacturer  of  the  newly  invented  gradua- 
ting Spinal  and  Invalid  Couches,  Chairs,  and  every 
other  article  requii-ed  by  invalids,  8,  Denmark-street, 
St.  Giles'. 

Cohen,  S.,  &  Co.,  AMiolesale  Manufactm-ing  Jewellers, 
Goldsmiths,  and  Importers  of  Foreign  "Watches,  3, 
Castle  Street,  St.  Mary -Axe. 

Copner,  — ,  Fishmonger,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

Delicoukt,  — ,  French  Decorative  and  Paper  Hanging 
Manufacturer,  125,  ter  Rue  Charenton,  Paris.  —  J.  Solo- 
mon, agent,  22,  Red  Lion-squar  ,  London. 

Fletcher,  John,  &  Sons,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock 
Makers  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  48,  Lombard- 
street. 

Flight  &  Son,  Organ  and  Self-acting  Apollonicon  Builders, 
36,  St.  Martin's-lane. 

Glover,  John,  &  Son,  Brass  and  Malleable  Iron  Founders, 
Buckle  Manufacturers,  Sec,  Birmingham-st.,  Walsall. 

Green,  — ,  Wholesale  Druggist  and  Oilman,  Westbrom- 
wich. 

Groves  ^V-  Mitchell,  Organ  Builders  and  Inventors  of  the 
Lever  Valve  and  other  improvements,  11,  Little  Marl- 
boro'-street,  8,  Great  Marlboro'-street,  and  13,  Marl- 
boro'-row.  Golden-square. 

IIewetson,  Joseph,  Sheet  Zinc  Manufacturer,  Wholesale 
and  for  Exportation,  21,  Sommcrs-place  East,  New- 
road,  opposite  Burton-crescent. 

Hew'XITT,  R.,  Hair  Dresser,  Perfumer,  and  only  Manufac- 
turer of  Lewis's  Preparations  for  Dying,  Restoring, 
and  Nourishing  the  Hail",  42,  Duke-strect,  Manchester- 
square. 

Hill,  W.,  Organ  Builder  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Tottenham- 
court,  New-road. 

Hodgetts,  George,  Druggist  and  Oilman,  opposite  the 
Post-office,  Westbromwicli. 

Holcombe,  p.,  Maiiufiicturer  of  the  Twenty  Guinea  Piccolo 
Pianoforte,  prepared  expressly  for  extreme  climates,  13, 
Grafton-street  East,  Tottenham-court-road. 
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HoLDlcn,  G.  M.,  Organ  Builder.  4,  Judd-place  East,  King's 
Cross,  New-road. 

Hopkins,  G.,  Trunk,  Plate  Case,  and  Portmanteau  Manu- 
facturer, Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Outfitter,  36a,  Lamb's 
Conduit-street,  opposite  the  Foundling, 

Hough,  Peter,  Card  ilaker,  Gla.sgow. 

Long,  Joseph,  Hydrometer  and  Saccharometer  Manufac- 
turer, and  Patentee  of  the  Curvilinear  Power,  as  adapted 
to  Steering  Apparatuses  for  ships  of  every  tonnage,  2Q, 
Little  Tower-street,  City. 

Meredith,  T.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Perfumer,  9,  Little 
St.  Thomas  Apostle. 

M.VPLE,  J.,  AMiolesale  and  Retail  Cabinet  Manufacturer, 
and  General  House  Furnishing  Warehouseman,  145, 
146,  and  147,  Tottenliam-court-road. 

MiERS,  S.  L.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  and  Stay  Manu- 
facturer, 81,  Aldgate,  opposite  the  Church. 

Myers,  Joseph,  and  Co.,  Importers  of  French,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  Manufactures,  Toy  Merchants,  and 
General  Factors,  144,  Leadenhall-street, 

Nevett,  G.,  Pump,  Water  Closet.  Cock,  and  Beer  Engine 
Manufacturer,  Gas  Fitter,  and  General  Brass  Finisher, 
IOt,  Hampstead-road. 

Newnham,  H.,  Export  Ship  Biscuit  and  Bread  Baker,  24, 
King-street,  Tower-hill. 

Organ,  W.,  A\'holesale  Saddler,  Stafford-street,  AValsall. 

Page,  Tilo?j.\s,  Roway  Iron  Works,  Westbromwich. 

Palmer,  J.,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Japanner,  Ship's  Stores 
Re-japanned,  13,  Chamber-street,  Goodman's-fields, 
Whitechapcl. 

Phillips,  P.  S.,  AAHiolesale  Sponge  Dealer  and  Importer, 
23,  Woriiiwood-sti'eet,  Bisho])sgate. 

Reeves  &  Sons,  Artists  Colour  Manufacturers,  Ornamental 
Stationers,  Lead  Pencil  and  Mathematical  Drawing 
Instrument  Makers,  113,  Cheapside. 

RiDSDALE,  J.  S:  A.,  Ship's  Brass  Founders,  General  Manu- 
facturers, Lamp  Makers,  and  Gas  Fitters,  54,  Minories. 

RoBSON,  X.  &  J.,  Organ  Builders  to  her  Majesty,  Apolloni- 
con Rooms,  101,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Solomon,  J.,  Wholesale  Optician  and  Manufacturer  of 
Telescopes  and  Opera  Glasses,  22,  Red  Lion-square. 

SoTHERAN,  Charles,  Manufacturer  of  Improved  Patent 
Filters,  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation,  12, LittleBritain, 
near  the  New  Post  Office  ;  Retail  Depot,  70,  C^ornhill. 

Tildesley,  James,  Patent  Lock  and  Latch  Manufacturer 
AVholesale  Ironmonger,  &C.,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 

WlNliLE  and  Blyth,  Factors,  Walsall. 

WiNTON,  Alexander,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 

A\'ooLLATT,  J.,  Saddle  Tree  Maker,  '\^'alsall. 

Wvlie  &  Co.,  Gold  Pen  Makers,  Great  Hampton-street, 
Birmingham. 


Now  PunLISHING,  in  Parts,  price  Is.  or  25  cents,  each;  to  be  completed  in  21  Parts;  each  Part  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 

Steel  Engraving, 


»  NO  BOOK  EVER  GAVE  SUCH  A  MOHTAL  WOUND  TO  POPERY  AS  THIS." 

. .  Neak's  History  of  the  Puritans. 


FOXES 


BOOK  OF  MABTYRS ; 


EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  KENNEDY. 


WHAT    THE    CHURCH    OF    ROME    HAS    DONE." 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  TALLIS  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 


ADDRESS. 


While  piety,  courage,  and  resignation  command  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
the  history  of  those  devout  Christians  who  "  fought  the  good  fight"  against 
tlie  tyranny  of  superstition,  must  be  read  with  satisfaction  and  advantage  by 
all  who  value  the  Protestant  establishment  in  this  country.  That  aiithentic 
record  can  hardly  be  too  highly  prized,  which  brings  before  us  in  vivid  colours 
the  daring,  and  the  sufferings  of  dauntless  champions  of  the  faith,  who,  fearing 
not  to  brave  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  ;  of  merciless  tyrants,  se- 
duced by  bigotry  from  virtue ;  boldly  asserted  gospel  truths,  in  defiance  of  all 
opposition,  and  sealed  them  with  their  blood. 

But  if  in  common  times  the  Book  of  Martyrs  has  such  claims  to  serious 
attention,  how  great,  how  irresistible  must  they  become  in  a  moment  like 
the  present,  when  "  the  old  serpent"  which  our  forefixthers  crushed,  has  dared 
again  to  raise  its  head  ;  when  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  scrupled  to  shew, 
by  reviving  claims  which,  from  their  extravagance  and  absurdity  the  present 
generation  never  expected  to  hear  of,  but  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  past,  that  Protestants  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  lessons  here  taught, 
if  they  would  effectually  guard  against  the  fires  of  Smithfield  being  re- 
kindled. It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  known  that  Englishmen,  at  this  time 
of  day,  are  not  be  coerced  by  those  who 

"  Are  led  so  grossly  by  a  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  which  money  can  buy  out," 

as  to  endure  that  those  fetters  shall  again  be  imposed  which  were  painfully 
borne  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages. 

Of  the  general  merits  of  a  work  which  has  commanded  respectful  atten- 
tion for  three  centuries,  on  account  of  the  awful  and  affecting  scenes  described 
in  its  pages,  little  need  be  said,  to  make  the  present  race  of  men  as  eager  to 
peruse  it  as  their  forefothers  Avere.  It  is  not  now  sent  forth  to  the  world 
carelessly  got  up,  Avith  representations  of  its  most  affecting  incidents  so 
■wretchedly  executed,  that  they  at  once  burlesque  what  they  profess  to 
illustrate,  and  constitute  a  libel  on  national  taste.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  Tallis's  Edition  of  the  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  in  all  respects 
worthy  an  honourable  place  in  the  library  of  the  statesman  and  the  Christian. 
The  proprietors  seek  not  to  wake  angry  feelings.  It  is  their  object  to  repress 
them  ;  and  to  say  to  intolerance,  "  if  kindness  and  moderation,  are  met  with 
contemptuous  indifference  and  outrage,  courage  and  power  ('  knowledge  is 
power'),  remain  to  resist  the  audacious  fanaticism,  which  at  once  rebels  against 
the  meek  and  heart-soothing  principles  of  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity, 
the  laws  of  the  empire  in  which  we  live,  and  the  sober  dictates  of  common 
sense." 

Those  who,  having  looked  into  the  old  chronicles,  have  been  startled  at  their 
prolixity,  are  informed  that  care  has  been  taken  by  condensation  of  their  too 
ample  details,  to  gain  space  for  the  introduction  of  many  most  valuable  Quota- 
tions and  Notes  from  a  large  circle  of  authors  ;  of  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned, Mosheim,  Hallam,  A'aughan,  Browning,  D'Aubigne,  Waddington, 
Tyler,  and  M'Crie.  The  present  Edition  rests  its  claims  on  the  ground  both 
of  what  has  been  omitted,  and  what  has  been  introduced  from  other  sources, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  correction,  or  addition.  It  is  offered  as  fit  to 
be  considered  a  Family  Work,  and  one  of  unquestionable  utility,  at  a  moment 
Avhen  questions  connected  with  Religious  Freedom,  arc  the  subject  of  discus 
sion  at  every  fireside. 


ASSOCIATION 

ABOLITION   OF    TIIE  'dUTIl    OJN    PAPER, 

4,    BEAUFORT    BUILDINGS.    STRAND,    LONDON. 


Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart. 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Lushington,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Wyld,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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The  CoMMiTiEE  of  this  Association  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  all 
persons  who  feel  interested  in  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  impost,  tlie  Excise  Duty  on 
Paper  ;  and  they  earnestly  invite  them  to  Petition  the  Legislature  for  its  abolition. 

As  a  Tax  upon  Knowledge  it  is  oppressive  and  unjust.  Members  and  Supporters  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  Literary  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  &c.,  shoild  petition 
for  its  repeal 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Tradesmen,  and  others,  in  whose  hands  Paper  forms 
an  article  of  large  consumption,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  abolition  of  this  impost, 
inasmuch  as  it  taxes  them  to  the  amount  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  They  are, 
therefore,  most  eai-nestly  called  upon  to  petition  for  its  repeal. 

The  Friends  of  Education  should  petition  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  as  by  its 
removal  knowledge  would  be  more  widely  disseminated,  ami  the  blessings  of  education 
become  more  extensively  felt  and  known. 

The  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Tax  upon  Paper 
cannot  be  fully  estimated.  It  would  give  increased  employment  to  thousands  of  our 
industrious  population,  and  stimulate  many  important  branches  of  trade  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 


List  of  Subscriptions  already  Received. 

T.  B.  Crompton,  Esq.,  Farnwortli    .     .       £50  0     0 

INIessrs.  Wrigley  and  Son,  Bviry  ....     50  0 

.T.  Cassell,  Esq."  London 25  0 

H.  Ingram,  Esq.,  ditto 25  0 

John  Kaye,  Esq.,  ditto 25  0 


George  StitT,  Esq.,  ditto 25  0 

Messrs.  Cameron  and  Co.,  Dublin  .     .     .  20  ■   0 
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J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Keigldey 15  0 
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James  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Birmingham  ...  10  0 
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Subscriptions  received,  and  Forms  of  Petition,  and  every  necessary  information  on  the 
subject,  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  G.  HUGGETT,  Secretary. 


WHY    IS    A    REPEAL    OF    THE    EXCISE    DUTY    ON    PAPER    DEMANDED  ? 

FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  AMONG  OTHER  WEIGHTY   REASONS  : 

1st.  It  has  been  proved  by  incontestible  evidence,  that  taxes  upon  manufactures  are  especially  injurious  to  the  community,  as  they 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  consequently  limit  the  demand,  thereby  interfering  with  the  regular  and  profitable  employment 
of  capital  and  labour.  This  principle,  which  applies  particularly  to  the  paper  mauufacture,  has  been  recognised  of  late  years  in  our 
commercial  policy,  and  the  government  has  removed  various  fiscal  burthens  which  were  pressing  heavily  upon  the  home  manufactures. 
The  duties  upon  foreign  woods,  upon  glass,  leather,  bricks,  and  other  articles,  have  been  repealed  on  this  ground.  A  striking 
e.\ample  of  the  length  to  which  this  policy  has  been  carried  is  afforded  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  which  was  at  one  time  imposed,  of 
the  five-sixteenths  of  a  penny  upon  raw  cotton.  The  duty  was  abolished,  because  it  was  shown  that  even  this  trifling  tax  interfered 
most  injm-iously  with  the  cotton  manufacture.  Thus,  while  tlie  raw  material,  of  which  cotton  fabrics  are  made,  is  relieved  from  a 
duty  amounting  to  only  five  per  cent,  upon  its  actual  value,  the  refuse  of  the  cotton-mills,  which  is  almost  worthless  for  any  other 
purjjose,  but  which  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  300  per  cent,  upon  its  value. 
The  following  reasons  will  show,  that  if  a  duty  on  raw  cotton  is  objectionable,  the  duty  on  paper  is  equally  bad  in  principle. 

2nd.  The  duty  interferes  most  vexatiously  and  injuriously  with  the  manufacturer.  The  regulations  necessary  to  enable  the 
Excise-officer  to  collect  the  duty  involve  delay,  trouble,  expense,  and  risk.  The  presence  and  surveillance  of  a  public  officer  is 
compulsory.  The  Paper-maker,  on  commencing  business,  has  to  make  a  formal  application  to  the  Excise-office  in  order  that  his 
premises  may  be  surveyed,  and  that  every  room  in  which  he  purposes  to  conduct  his  business,  and  every  implement  and  utensil 
used  in  the  different  processes,  may  be  numbered  and  duly  entered.  He  is  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  (^£''200)  for  every  unentered 
room,  and  every  unentered  implement.  For  every  label  lost  or  improperly  used  there  is  a  penalty  of  jtlO,  and  all  the  penalties 
may  be  incurred  through  inadvertence,  or  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  a  servant.  The  delay  to  which  the 
manufacturer  is  subjected  is  no  slight  inconvenience.  By  the  Provisions  of  the  Act,  forty-eight  hours  must  elapse  after  the 
paper  is  ready  for  the  market  before  it  can  leave  the  mill.  Mr.  Crompton,  of  Famworth,  says,  *'  This  time  is  sujfficietit  for  him 
to  purchase  the  rags  is  Manchester,  carry  them  to  his  mill  at  Famworth,  mamifacture  them  into  paper,  and  convey  the  article 
ready  for  the  market  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom."  Tliis  could  no  doubt  be  done  were  it  not  for  the  duty.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
another  manufacturer,  says,  '*  //  costs  me  above  ^100  per  annum  to  help  to  charge  myself  with  the  duty.  I  make  about  twelve 
tons  a-week,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  Excise  Laws,  have  to  weigh  every  ream  four  times  over,  besides  taking  the  number  of 
every  ream  and  writii{g  the  7ta-»ie  on  cash."      Why  should  any  body  of  men  be  subject  to  such  risk,  delay,  detention,  and  loss  .' 

3rd.  The  duty,  by  limiting  the  consumption,  as  a  matter  of  course  restricts  the  field  of  employment.  The  tax  upon  paper 
is  a  tax  upon  labour.  There  is  no  other  article  upon  the  manufacture  of  which  so  much  is  spent  upon  labour  and  so  little 
upon  material — the  material  being  nearly  valueless.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  -10,000  persons  engaged  immediately  in  the 
paper  trade,  and  as  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  have  others  dependent  upon  them,  there  will  be  probably  not  less  than  160,000  of 
the  population  sustained  by  the  paper  trade.  There  is  no  article  of  manufacture  which  affords  so  many  and  such  varied 
employments  as  that  of  paper.  Besides  those  engaged  in  the  mills,  there  are  a  great  many  other  employments  interested  ;  and  it 
has  jbeen  fairly  calculated,  that  not  less  than  320,000  persons  are  dependent  upon  the  paper  trade  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  if 
bookbinders,  ink-makers,  gold-beaters,  leather-merchants,  and  others  engaged  in  fancy  trades,  are  included,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  above  500,000  persons  have  their  employments  affected  by  the  duty  on  paper.  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  at  Birmingham,  that  were  the  duty  repealed  within  a  year  of  that  time,  he  could  employ  500  more  hands. 

4th.  The  duty  upon  paper  increases  the  price  to  the  public  of  an  article  of  all  but  universal  consumption.  Some  merchants, 
for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  and  re-wrapping  goods,  use  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  paper  every  year,  so  that  the  tax  upon  a 
consumer  to  that  extent  amounts  to  ^."'300  per  annum.  There  are  large  retail  grocers,  and  others,  who  use  from  it'lOO  to  i'200 
B-orth  of  paper  every  year;  and  as  the  common  paper  used  by  them  is  about  £'ii  per  ton,  they  pay  M\b  per  ton,  or  nearly 
one-half  the  total  cost,  in  duty.  Then,  again,  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  which  paper  fonns  a  part — the  consumer  has  to 
pay  duty  upon  the  waste.  For  example,  in  the  cast  of  Florentine  buttons,  above  one-half  of  the  pasteboard  out  of  which  the 
buttons  are  cut  is  waste.  The  duty  has  to  be  paid  upon  the  pasteboard  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer.  In  the  making  of 
paper  fancy  boxes,  and  in  other  articles  made  from  paper  and  pasteboard,  there  is  much  unavoidable  waste,  and  the  duty  of  \\A. 
per  pound  has  to  be  paid  upon  it. 

5th.  The  duty  on  paper  offers  a  premium  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  articles  made  from  paper.  In  Paris  there  are  not 
less  than  30,000  females  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  boxes.  And  these,  enclosing  various  fancy  wares,  are  sent  into  the 
British  ports,  and  from  thence  into  the  British  colonies,  thus  superseding  the  Home  manufacture.  It  has  been  shown  that  pasteboard 
boxes,  of  which  great  quantities  are  used  for  various  purposes,  can  be  imported  fi-om  Parts,  and  after  paying  the  import  duty  (not 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  Home  manufacturer),  undersell  those  made  in  London.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
stimulate  our  Home  trade,  as  the  consumption  of  these  articles  now  referred  to  might  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

6th.  The  duty  upon  paper  is  a  tax  upon  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  hooks,  and  presses  heavily  upon  those  who  are  publishing 
popular  works.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  published  a  national  work,  "  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  without  any  profit  to  himself.  He  paid  in 
Paper  Duty  for  that  work  .£'16,500  ;  indirectly  not  less  than  20,000.  The  duty  swallowed  up  that  which  ought  to  have  remunerate* 
the  publisher.  Another  instance  is  that  of  the  "  Miscellany  of  Tracts,"  published  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  The  sale  reached  80,000 
copies,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  continuance  of  the  work.  This  work  paid  not  less  than  £'5,000  in  Paper  Duty,  which, 
if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  would  have  compensated  them  for  the  trouble,  labour,  and  skill  employed,  and  encouraged  them  to 
continue  its  publication.  This  firm  pays  not  less  than  i'3,000  a  year  in  duty  for  the  works  now  published  by  them.  Mr.  John  Cassell, 
who  is  publishing  a  library  for  the  working-classes,  and  a  weekly  periodical,  "  The  Working  Man's  Friend,"  says  that  for  every  100,000 
of  the  latter  he  pays  jt30  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  duty,  and  in  various  ways  pays  nearly  .£3,000  per  annum.  The  Times 
newspaper  pays  £16,300  a  year  as  Paper  Tax,  and  others  in  proportion.  WhUe  the  Government  are  professing  great  anxiety  about  the 
education  of  the  people,  is  it  not  strange  that  so  important  a  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  should  be  taxed,  and  that  the  school-hooks 
from  wliich  the  cliild  learns  its  lessons,  and  the  periodical  from  which  the  -artizan  gathers  amusement  and  instruction,  should  bo 
increased  in  price  by  so  impolitic  a  tax. 

7th.  The  Paper  Duty  affects  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  first  producer  of  books,  the  author  :  and  thus  a  highly  useful  class  of  men 
are  injured  to  a  serious  extent.  The  community  are  interested  in  bringing  into  the  fields  of  literature  the  best  men  and  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  country.  They  have  to  cater  for  the  public  taste.  If  the  publisher  is  released  from  the  Paper  Duty,  he  w  ill  have  more  to  pay 
to  authors,  and  the  profession  of  authorsliip,  when  better  encouraged,  will  more  readily  engage  men  of  the  highest  talents  and  attainments. 

8th.  The  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  would  prevent  a  variety  of  frauds  and  evasions,  which  are  now  practised  to  the  injury  of  the 
fair  trader.  It  would  also  remove  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Excise-office  in  discriminating  the  difl'erent  articles  which 
are  not  subject  to  duty  from  the  jiecuhar  mode  of  their  manufacture.  A  paper,  for  instance,  is  made  from  straw,  the  raw  material  of 
which  costs  2s.  per  cwt.,  and  pays  1  Is.  9d.  duty.  Another  fabric  of  a  similar  kind  is  made  from  material  in  the  dry  state,  and  escapes 
the  duty.     Several  imitations  are  now  made,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  properly  levying  the  duty. 

9th.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  would  remove  impediments  at  present  existing  in  the  way  of  the  designer  and  manufacturer  of  various 
fancy  and  ornamental  fabrics.  Mr.  Ker,  of  Paisley,  who  intends  to  compete  in  the  shawl  maimfacture  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition, 
applied  to  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  a  drawback  of  the  Excise  duty  on  the  card  boards  he  would  use  in  the  preparation  of  his  designs. 
The  cost  would  be  £'270,  the  sum  for  duty  out  of  wluch  would  be  £92  15s.  His  foreign  competitors  would  be  exempt  from  this  charge. 
In  many  oases  considerable  sums  are  spent  upon  experiments,  and  duty  paid  upon  the  material,  thus  fixing  an  impost  upon  skill  and  ingenuity. 

10th.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Crompton,  "  The  remission  of  this  duty  is,  therefore,  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  for 
reasons  more  tangible,  more  important,  and  more  fruitful  of  advantages,  than  the  repeal  of  any  tax  which  was  ever  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  Financial  Surplus  ;  it  has  a  priority  of  claim  to  repeal,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
increase  the  manufacture ;  the  tax  is  unequal  in  its  pressure  upon  Paper  as  compared  with  other  manufactures  ;  it  is  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  fair  and  honest  trader ;  the  Repeal  would  give  an  immense  amomit  of  additional  healthy  employment  to  Labour  ;  would 
confer  important  social  and  moral  advantages  upon  the  Po]mlation  ;  and  it  would  give  relief  to  Agricultural  Districts.  More  than 
sufficient  has  therefore  been  shown  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty,  not  on  behalf  of  the  Paper  Manufacturers,  nor  of  the  Printers  and  Pub. 
Ushers,  nor  of  the  Manufacturing  interest  only,  but  on  behalf  of  every  Man,  M'oman,  and  Child,  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain." 
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CHAPTER   I. 


LOCALITY,   AREA,  DISCOVERY,  AND  HISTORY. 


Van  Diemen's  Island,  sometimes  called 
Tasmania,  is  separated  from  the  island-cou- 
tinent  of  Australia  by  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
about  100  miles  broad,  termed  Bass  Strait. 
In  shape  resembling  a  heart,  it  extends  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  40°  45'  and  43°  40'  S. 
lat.,  and  the  meridian  144°  50'  and  148°  30' 
E.  lonij.  The  length,  from  South  Cape  to 
Cape  Grim,  is  about  230  mUes ;  the  breadth, 
from  the  Eddystone  Point,  on  the  east  coast, 
to  West  Point,  is  nearly  200  miles,  gra- 
dually diminishing  to  the  south  point  or 
apex  of  the  island.  The  area  is  nearly  24,000 
square  miles,  or  about  15,000,000  acres. 

This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  the 
celebrated  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Jansz  Tas- 
man,  who  sailed  from  Batavia,  in  Java,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1642,  as  commodore  of 
the  yacht  Heemskerk,  and  the  fly-boat  Ze- 
chaan,  with  Instructions  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  "  great  south  land"  extended  towards 
the  Antarctic  Cu'cle. 

Tasman  touched  at  the  Mauritius,  then 
steered  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and 
on  the  4th  of  November,  at  foiu-  p.m.,  saw 
high  land,  distant  about  forty  miles.  On 
the  ensuing  evening  the  commodore  closed 
in  with  the  shore,  in  42°  30'  S.  lat.,  and 
designated  the  country  Antony  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  in  honour  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  islands  around  were  named  after  the 
different  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  The  vessels  skirted  the  coasts  ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  November,  when  preparing 
to  enter  a  large  inlet  in  the  south-east  shores, 
they  were  di'iven  almost  out  of  sight  of  land 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  December  1st, 
the  wind  moderated,  a  council  of  officers 
from  the  two  vessels  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  attempt  "  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the    land,   and    some    refreshments."      The 
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vessels  stood  in  with  an  eastarly  breeze,  and 
came  to  an  anchor,  an  hoiu-  after  sunset, 
"  in  a  good  port,  in  twenty-two  fathoms, 
whitish  good  holding  sand."  To  the  entry 
wliich  records  these  fucts  is  added,  in  the 
journal  of  these  pious  navigators,  "  where- 
fore ive  ought  to  praise  Aliiiic/htij  God." 

This  port  is  called  Frederik  Hendnk's  Bay, 
in  the  chart  of  Tasman.  The  Dutchmen 
remained  here  until  the  4th  of  December, 
erected  a  post  with  a  compass  cut  thereon, 
and  sui-mouuted  it  with  "  the  prince's  flag, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  posterity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country;"  then  proceeding 
in  a  north-east  com-se  along  the  coast,  on 
the  5th  of  December  they  steered  "  precisely 
eastward,  to  make  farther  discoveries,"  con- 
formable to  a  resolution  of  the  comicil  held 
that  morning.  The  next  land  seen  by  Tas- 
man was  New  Zealand,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  when  describing  that  country. 
The  result  of  tliis  voyage  was  not  made 
public  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ; 
but  Du'k  Rembrantz,  "  moved  by  the  excel- 
lency and  accuracy  of  the  work,"  published 
in  Low  Dutch  an  extract  of  the  Journal  of 
Tasman.  This  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  republished  in  tlie  Complete 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  John 
Harris,  D.D.,  in  London,  a.d.  1744. 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  without  any 
European  voyager  baring  risited  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  In  1769,  Captain  James  Cook 
was  sent,  in  H.M.S.  Endeavour,  to  Otaheite, 
there  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  disk  of  the  sun.  After  peiforming  this 
ser\dce,  he  rediscovered  New  Zealand  ;  then 
following  a  westerly  course,  saw  land,  wliich 
he  judged  to  lie  in  38°  S.  lat.,  118°  53'  E. 
long. ;  but  could  not  determine  whether  it 
joined  or  was  distinct  from  the  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  of  Tasman.      Cook  tlien  pro- 
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ceeded  to  tlic  northward  to  Botany  Bay  and 
Cape  York,  considering,  as  Tasman  had  done, 
Van  Diemen's  Laud  a  portion  of  Australia, 
or  New  Holland. 

In  1772,  Captain  Marion  du  Fresne,  a 
French  naval  officer,  was  sent  in  command 
of  two  vessels  fi'om  the  Mauritius  in  search 
of  the  supposed  southern  continent.  On 
the  3rd  of  INlarch,  jNI.  INIarion  made  the 
west  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  42°  56' 
S.  lat.,  half  a  degree  south  of  the  first  land 
seen  by  Tasman,  and  on  the  4th  anchored 
in  Fr.  derik  Hendrik's  bay.  Fires  and  smoke 
seen  by  night  and  day  indicated  that 
the  country  was  well  inhabited ;  and  on 
anchoring  about  thirty  men  assembled  near 
the  beach.  The  boats  went  on  shore  next 
morning,  the  natives  received  their  strange 
visitors  ^rithout  shewing  any  distrust,  and 
having  piled  together  some  pieces  of  wood, 
presented  a  lighted  stick,  apparently  to  try 
if  the  new  comers  woidd  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
The  French,  wondering  what  might  be  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony,  complied  with 
what  they  considered  the  wish  of  the  na- 
tives, who  thereupon  expressed  no  surprise,  ! 
and  remained  about  them  with  their  wives 
and  children  as  before,  but  nevertheless  dis- 
dainfully rejected  the  presents  of  iron,  look- 
ing-glasses, handkerchiefs,  cloth,  &c.,  offered 
by  the  seamen.  After  the  first  boat  had 
been  about  an  hour  on  shore  Captain 
^Marion  landed,  when  one  of  the  aborigines 
stepped  forward  and  tendered  him  a  fire- 
brand, at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  small 
heap  of  wood.  j\I.  jSlarion  thinking,  as  the 
sailors  had  previovisly  done,  to  conciliate 
them,  set  fu-e  to  the  pile,  when  they  instantly 
retii'ed  to  a  small  hill,  and  commenced 
throwing  stones,  by  which  M.  ^Marion  and 
the  commander  of  his  companion  ship  were 
wounded.  The  French  fired  some  shots, 
retmiied  to  then'  boats,  and  coasted  along 
tlie  beach ;  the  natives  liaring  sent  their 
women  and  children  into  the  woods,  fol- 
lowed them  along  the  shore,  and  upon  their 
attempting  again  to  land,  sent  a  shower  of 
spears  into  the  boats,  by  which  one  man  was 
wounded.  A  volley  of  musketry  com- 
pelled the  natives  to  retreat  with  their 
wounded  from  this  unequal  warfare  ;  fifteen 
men  armed  with  muskets  pursued  them  for 
some  distance,  found  one  of  them  dying, 
whom  his  companions  had  been  unable  to 
carry  off,  and  retm-ned,  after  traversing  two 
leagues  of  country,  without,  with  the  above- 
named  exception,  meeting  a  native  or  find- 
ing any  fresh  water.     I  have  mentioned  the 


peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  this 
first  rencontre,  because  a  degree  of  painfid  in- 
terest is  attached  to  it,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  distressing  and  disastrous  con- 
flicts between  the  aborigines  and  the  English 
settlers,  which  has  terminated  in  the  removal 
of  every  native  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  the  ceremony  of 
offering  the  firebrand  was  intended  to  con- 
vey an  inquiiy  whether  the  new  race  were 
coming  to  light  their  fires,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  their  hearths  and  homes  in 
their  land ;  it  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  to  prevent  this  they  instantly  de- 
clared war,  and  waged  it  ever  after  "  to  the 
death."  They  appear  to  have  never  recog- 
nized any  distinction  between  French  and 
English,  all  white  men  were  to  them  aUke — 
a  blood  feud  had  commenced,  which  could 
only  be  terminated  by  the  entii-e  destruction 
of  one  part)'  or  the  other.  M.  Marion,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  fresh  water  or  masts  for 
his  ships,  sailed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1772, 
for  New  Zealand,  where  himself,  four  su- 
perior officers,  and  eleven  seamen,  were 
massacred  and  eaten  by  the  savages.  In 
1773,  Captain  Tobias  Fm-ncaux,  of  H.M.S. 
Adventure  (one  of  the  vessels  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cook),  made  the  south- 
west cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the 
10th  of  March,  \\siieA  Adventure  Bay,  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward,  and  after 
arriring  in  the  parallel  of  39°  50'  declared 
his  opinion  that  there  was  no  strait  between 
New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but 
a  very  deep  bay.  Fui-neaux  discontinued 
his  northerly  course,  and  steered  for  New 
Zealand.  In  1777,  Captain  James  Cook, 
then  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  H.]\1.S. 
Resolution  and  Discovery  made  the  south- 
west cape  on  the  24th  of  January,  and 
anchored  on  the  26th  in  Adventure  bay. 
Cook  also  failed  to  discover  the  insidarity  of 
the  land.  In  1788,  Captain  Bligh,  in  H.M.S. 
Bounty,  visited  Adventure  bay.  In  1789, 
the  brig  Mercury,  J.  H.  Cox,  commander, 
^•isited  Oyster  Bay  in  42°  42'  S.  In  1792, 
Bruni  d'Entrecasteaux,  a  French  rear-admi- 
ral, who  had  been  sent  with  two  ships  of 
war  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  entered,  as  he 
thought,  the  Storm  Bay  of  Tasman,  but 
which  was  really  the  fine  channel  since 
called  by  his  name  ;  and  after  sailing  through 
it  for  ten  leagues  to  the  northward,  he  found 
it  communicated  with  the  true  Storm  bay, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  long  and 
strangely-shaped  island  since  termed  Brunt 
(see    topography).      After    making    several 
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valuable  siu'veys  of  this  part  of  tlie  coast, 
the  French  commander  sailed  to  the  east- 
ward. In  1794,  Captain  John  Hays,  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  Bombay 
Marine,  examined  the  coast  before  so  fre- 
quently ^"isited,  sailed  some  distance  up  the 
river  called  by  D'Entrecasteaux  the  Riviere 
du  Nord,  which  appellation  he  changed  for 
that  of  the  Derwent,  and  affixed  diScrent 
designations  to  various  other  places,  which 
thev  still  retain. 

In  1 797,  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  H. M.S.  Reli- 
ance, requested  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  to  allow  him  a  whale-boat,  and  permit 
him  to  man  her  with  six  volunteers  fi'ora  the 
ships  of  war  at  Sydney  Cove,  with  a  view  to 
his  ex])loring  the  coast  to  the  southward.  In 
this  skiff,  a  little  larger  than  a  jolly-boat, 
and  supplied  with  six  weeks'  provisions,  he 
sailed  as  far  as  40"  S.  lat.,  and  after  a 
hazardous  voyage  of  twelve  weeks'  duration, 
was  compelled  by  the  leaky  state  of  his 
boat  to  return  to  Sydney,  which  he  reached 
in  Februay,  1798.  Colonel  Collins  states 
that  Mr.  Bass  "  visited  every  opening  in  the 
coast,  but  only  in  one  place,  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  Point  Hicks,  found 
a  harbour  (Western  Port,)  capable  of  ad- 
mitting .ships;"  and  reported  that  "there 
was  every  appearance  of  an  extensive  strait 
or  rather  open  sea,  between  the  latitudes  of 
39°  and  40°  S.  lat.,  and  that  Van  Diemen's 
Land  consisted  (as  had  been  conjectured) 
of  a  group  of  islands  lying  off  the  southern 
coast  of  the  country.*  The  point  which 
Bass  called  Furnvaux  Land,  was  named  by 
Governor  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  Captain 
Flinders,  IVilson's  Promontory,  in  compli- 
ment to  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  London. 
Instead  of  finding  the  land  to  the  westward 
of  this  promontory  trending  south,  to 
join  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  took  a  directly 
opposite  course  to  the  northward.  Mr.  Bass 
regretted  that  he  had  not  a  better  vessel, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  circum- 
navigate Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  the  7th  October,  1798,  the  Norfolk, 
a  small  decked  boat,  sloop-rigged,  of  twenty- 
five  tons  burthen,  lately  sent  from  Norfolk 
Island  to  Sydney,  was  sent  with  Lieutenant 
Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  of  H. M.S.  Reliance, 
and  eight  volunteer  seamen,  with  twelve 
weeks'  provisions,  to  ascertain  whether  a 
strait  really  divided  Van  Diemen's  Land 
fr'om  Australia. t     On  the  11th  the  explorei's 

*  Colonel  Collins'  jVi"?;'  South  Wales,  published  in 
1804.     P.  443. 

t  See  previous  volume  on  Australia,  pp.  367-8. 


anchored  in  Twofold  Buy,  and  quitted  it  on 
the  14tli.  On  the  17th  they  reached  Kent 
Islands,  in  38°  16'  S.  lat.;  the  next  morn- 
ing Furneaux  Islands  were  in  sight ;  the 
ensuing  day  they  anchored  at  Preservation 
Island;  they  next  landed  on  the  southern 
end  of  Cape  Barren  Island.  On  the  1st  of 
November  they  were  off  Cape  Portland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  in  40°  43'  S.  lat.,  and 
then  proceeded  along  the  north  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Laud.  On  the  4th  Novem- 
ber, the  latitude  was  40°  55'  25";  longi- 
tude, 147°  16'  30"  E.,  when  Port  Dalryrnple 
was  discovered,  and  sixteen  days  spent  in 
the  examination  of  the  harbour,  river,  and 
adjacent  country,  with  whose  fertility  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  the  explorers  were 
agreeably  astonished.  So  numerous  were 
the  black  swans,  that  about  300  were  seen 
swimming  within  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  square.  Wretchedly  contrived 
huts  were  seen,  but  no  inhabitants  or  canoes. 
On  the  20th  November,  the  Norfolk  left 
Port  Dalrymple,  and  proceeded  to  the  west- 
ward, but  the  wind  changing,  the  vessel  was 
driven  back  to  Furneaux  Islands,  and  de- 
tained there  until  the  3rd  of  December, 
when  the  voyage  through  the  straits  was 
resumed.  On  the  6th  of  December  at  ten 
A.M.,  they  passed  Circular  Head;  on  the 
9tli  they  rounded  the  north-cast  point  of 
Three  Hummock  Island,  pursued  a  western 
course  along  its  north  side,  saw  flights  of 
gannets  which  they  computed  at  not  less 
than  "one  huncbed  million  ;"  subsequently 
the  coast  was  found  to  lie  nearly  due  south, 
no  land  could  be  seen  to  the  northward, 
and  a  long  swell  was  perceived  to  come 
from  the  south-west,  to  which  the  voyagers 
had  been  for  some  time  unaccustomed;  it 
broke  heavily  on  a  small  reef,  and  was 
hailed  by  Flinders  and  Bass  with  mutual 
joy  and  congTatulation,  as  it  announced  to 
them  the  completion  of  the  long  wished  for 
discovery  of  a  passage  into  what  was  termed 
the  Southern  Indian  Ocean.  Albatross 
Island  was  next  examined ;  then  Barren 
and  Hunter  Islands,  and  the  steep  black 
head  forming  the  north-west  cape  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  seen  on  the  9th,  and 
called  by  Flinders  Cape  Grim.  The  wind 
was  then  strong  at  east-north-east,  the 
night  dark  and  tempestuous,  and  they  kept 
as  close  as  possible  under  the  land,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Decemljer  found 
themselves  far  to  the  south-west.  At  eight 
A.M.,  the  wind  having  moderated,  the  little 
I  sloop  made  sail  sonth-cast-half-east,  aiul  at 
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noon  was  in  41°  13'  S.  lat.,  distant  ten 
miles  from  the  West  Point  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  On  the  11th  the  latitude  was  41° 
13',  longitude  148°  58',  with  a  fi-esh  breeze 
at  nortli-uorth-east,  with  which  they  bore 
away  along  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles,  but  with  much  hazard,  as 
the  Hand  blew  fresh  at  west-north-west. 
On  the  12th  of  November  the  latitude  at 
noon  was  42°  0'  2",  longitude  145°  16'  E., 
the  coast  trending  to  the  south-south  east, 
the  land  mountainous,  and  losing  the 
uniform  character  it  had  hitherto  presen'cd. 
They  continued  along  the  coast  on  the 
13th  ;  passed  the  South-west  Cape  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  then  De  IVttt's  or  Maat- 
suyker's  Islands,  subsequently  Tasman's 
Head;  and  on  the  15th  anchored  seven 
miles  above  Betsey  Island,  in  the  entrance 
to  Frederick  Henry,  or  North  Bay.  The 
interval  between  the  loth  and  20th  was 
spent  in  exploring  North  Bay  and  Norfolk 
Bay ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  round 
Cape  Direction,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Der- 
went  River;  and  on  the  25th  anchored  in 
an  inlet  which  they  termed  Herdsman's 
Cove,  where  the  explorers  left  the  sloop  and 
proceeded  up  the  Derwent  in  their  boat, 
as  they  did  not  suppose  there  would  be 
sufficient  water  for  the  little  vessel.  On 
the  29th  the  sloop  was  taken  up  to  Risdon 
Cove  for  refitment. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1799,  the  Norfolk 
left  the  Derwent,  examined  D'Eutrecasteaux 
channel,  sailed  down  Storm  bay,  passed 
Cape  Pillar  on  the  3rd,  and  proceeded  to 
the  northward.  On  the  4th  Maria  Island 
was  sighted;  on  the  5th,  Schouten  Island; 
on  the  6th,  in  40°  45'  30"  S.  lat.,  no  land 
was  in  sight ;  on  the  7th,  in  40°  24'  45"  S. 
lat..  Cape  Barren  was  visible,  bearing  south 
76,  west  five  or  six  miles.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  these  adventurous  navigators 
were  among  the  islands  ou  the  north-east 
point  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  stock 
was  collected,  and,  after  a  providential  escape 
from  shipwreck,  the  sloop  then  stood  to 
the  northward ;  passed  Cape  Howe  with  a 
gale  of  wind  from  the  south-south-east,  on 
the  9th,  aud  reached  Port  Jackson  at  ten 
P.M.,  ou  the  11th  of  January,  1799.  The 
insularity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  now 
ascertained,  aud  the  governor,  in  honour  of 
the  brave  explorer,  to  whom  Flinders  gene- 
rously acknowledged  the  merit  was  due, 
named  the  newly-discovered  channel  Bass 
Strait.  When  the  extent  of  this  voyage, 
and  the  scanty  means  with  which   it   was 


successfully  accomplished,  are  considered, 
it  appears  a  feat  in  itself  sufficient  to  entitle 
Bass  and  Flinders  to  rank  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  daring  and  skilful  seamen  who 
have  won  for  their  countiy  an  honourable 
place  in  the  annals  of  maritime  discovery. 

The  favom-able  accounts  given  by  Mr. 
Bass  of  the  soil,  productions,  and  climate 
of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Flindei's,  of  the  fine  harbours  situated  at 
its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  de- 
termined the  governor  of  New  South  "Wales, 
Colonel  King,  to  form  a  settlement  there, 
with  a  view  of  providing  food  for  the  con- 
\'icts  at  Sj'dney  Cove,  which  it  was  found 
Norfolk  Island  could  not  supply.  Some 
fear  was  entertained  that  the  French  in- 
tended to  pre-occupy  the  island. 

In  August,  1803,  Lieutenant  Bowen  was 
despatched  from  Sydney  to  the  River  Der- 
went, with  the  Lady  A^elfon  brig,  in  charge 
of  some  convicts  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Risdon  or  Restdown  Cove,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  where  Flinders  and  Bass  had 
watered  and  refitted  in  the  Norfolk  sloop, 
was  the  position  chosen ;  the  party  was  dis- 
embarked, and  commenced  building  houses 
and  clcariug  the  land,  but  on  the  3rd  of 
!May,  1804,  while  Lieutenant  Bowen  was 
absent  at  Slopen  island,  a  party  of  three 
or  four  hundred  aborigines  pulled  down  the 
most  advanced  hut,  and  assumed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  threatening  attitude.  Lieu- 
tenant Moon,  of  the  New  South  "^A'ales  corps, 
attacked  them  with  the  military  aud  con- 
victs, killed,  some  say  twenty — others,  fifty 
— aud  di'ove  the  remainder  back  into  the 
woods. 

INIeanwhile,  Lieutenant-colonel  Collins,  of 
the  Roval  Marines,  had  sailed  from  England 
in  April  1803,  on  board  H.M.S.  Calcutta, 
fifty  guns,  accompanied  by  the  transport- 
ship  Ocean,  with  about  400  convicts,  50 
marines,  and  several  gentlemen  holding 
official  situations,  to  form  a  settlement  at 
Port  Phillip  (see  vol.  on  Australia,  p.  574). 
On  arri\-ing.  Colonel  Collins  considered  it 
impracticable  to  form  a  colony  there,  and 
having  addressed  Governor  King  to  that 
efl'ect,  was  ordered  to  sail  for  the  Derwent, 
and  take  upon  himself  the  chief  command. 
On  reaching  Risdon  Cove,  he  found  the 
settlers  almost  starving  for  want  of  supplies, 
aud  in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
the  aborigines.  Colonel  Collins  judiciously 
determined  to  remove  the  settlement  from 
Risdon  to  Sullivan's  Cove,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wellington,  where  Hobart  Town  was 
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established,  and  named  in  honoui"  of  Lord 
Hobart,  then  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  Both  the  military 
and  the  convicts  endured  great  privations ; 
in  the  years  1806-7,  being  devoid  of  bread, 
tlour,  and  biscuit,  they  subsisted  solely  on 
kangaroos,  fish,  and  a  kind  of  sea-weed 
called  "  Botany  Bay  gi'eens." 

In  1804,  Colonel  Paterson,  of  the  102  nd 
regiment,  was  sent  as  commandant,  from 
New  South  Wales,  to  form  a  new  colony  at 
Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  north  coast  of  Van 
Diemen's  Island.  He  named  the  river  the 
Tamar,  and  established,  at  the  head  of  the 
western  arm,  York  Toivn;  but  it  proved 
inconvenient  as  a  seaport,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  removed  to  George  Town,  near 
the  coast. 

The   first    settlers  on  the  banks   of  the 
Tamar,  like  those  of  the  Derwent,  suffered 
many  hardships,   though   happily   of   a   far 
milder  character  than  those  recorded  in  the 
history  of  New  South  Wales ;  for  the  go- 
vernment at   Sydney  Cove,  with  every  de- 
tachment   of    convicts    forwarded    to   Van 
Diemen's  Land,  sent  some  supplies  of  food : 
yet,  even  four  or  five  years  after  the  colony 
was   formed,    sheep    sold    for    ten    guineas 
each.     The   fertility  of  the  soil,    however, 
speedily  became  manifest ;  more  and  more 
land  was  cvdtivated ;  the  trees  were  felled ; 
live  stock  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island 
and  from  India,  throve  well,  and  increased 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  things  soon  began 
to  wear  an  improving  aspect.     Lieutenant- 
governor  Collins  died  in  1810 :  Lieutenant 
Edward  Lord,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  Cap- 
tain Murray,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Gills, 
of   his    Majesty's    73rd    regiment,    succes- 
sively filled  his  place,  until  the  arrival,  in 
1813,  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Davey,  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor.    At  this  period,  merchant 
ships  were  first  allowed  to  trade  to  the  ports 
of  the  colony.     The  number  of  free  settlers 
began  to  increase.     On  the  abandonment  of 
Norfolk  Island  as  an  agricultural  establish- 
ment, the  farmers  and  their  families  were 
conveyed    to    Van    Diemen's    Island,    and 
located    in    the    district    now   termed   New 
Norfolk.     There  were  also  occasional  arri- 
vals from  New  South  Wales :  several  ofii- 
cers  belonging  to  the  marines,  and  to  the 
regiments  stationed  in  the  colony,  remained 
in  it,  and  became  landed  proprietors,  as  did 
also  numerous  crown  prisoners,  on  becoming 

*  A  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  keen  sight  and 
sense  possessed  by  the  Australian  savages  occurred 
while  I  was  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  accuracy 


free  by  servitude  or  by  indidgence.  In 
1816,  Van  Diemen's  Island  commenced  its 
first  export  of  grain  to  the  older  colony ; 
and  in  1819,  the  settlement  of  free  emi- 
grants was  sanctioned. 

In   1817,   Lieutenant-colonel  Sorell   suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant-colonel    Davey    as    lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  found,  on  his  arrival, 
that   owing  to  the    mistaken  leniency  and 
inefficient  policy  of  his  predecessor,  "  bush- 
ranging,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  marauding 
of   runaway    convicts,    was    spreading    ruin 
and  desolation  over  the  island.     Proclama- 
tions were  issued,  offering  rewards  for  the 
death    or   capture    of   the    seven    principal 
ringleaders,  who,  within  a  few  weeks,  were 
either   made    prisoners   or    destroyed.      Of 
these,   the  most   desperate   and  utterly  de- 
praved was  a  convict  named  Michael  Howe, 
who    had    arrived   in    the    colony  in   1812, 
under  sentence  of  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion.    He  was  assigned  to  the  serdce  of  one 
of  the  settlers,  but  soon  absconded  to  the 
woods,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  set  of 
desperadoes,  who  pursued  a  career  of  rob- 
bery   and    murder.     Mutual    distinist    and 
jealousy  springing  up  among  these  wretches, 
Howe  left  them,  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Sorell, 
offering  to  give  himself  up  on  receiving  an 
assurance   of  personal  safety,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  favourable  representation  towards 
obtaining  a  pardon   from  the  governor-in- 
chief  at  New  South  Wales.     This  was  ac- 
ceded to,   and   Howe  quietly   surrendered ; 
but  in  three  months  he  contrived  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  again  took 
to  the  woods,  where,  shunned   as  a  traitor 
by  the  majority  of  his  old   associates,   and 
proscribed  by  the  government,  he  pursued  a 
fearful  cai'cer   of  crime,  taking    a   fiendish 
delight  in  murdering  all  who  came  within 
his  grasp.     His  gang  consisted  of  fourteen 
men,    all    armed,    and    two   native  women, 
also  armed.     This  monster,  having  at  one 
period    separated  from    his  party,    for   fear 
of  betrayal,  was  accompanied  by   a  native 
girl  who  had  been  his  faithful  companion ; 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  troops,  he  fired 
at  the  girl   in  order  to  facilitate  his  own 
escape.    She,  however,  received  little  injury, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards becavne  very  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
military  in  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  bush-  | 
rangers  among  the  woods,  where  Europeans 
could   see   no  mark.*     For    fifteen   months 

of  the  following  narrative  has  been  attested  by  Saxe 
Bannister,  then  his  Majesty's  attorney-general  for 
the    colony,   and  by    other   gentlemen.     It   was  re- 
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the  outlaw  successfully  defied  all  efforts  for 
his  capture ;  but  at  last,  the  reign  of  terror 
which  he  had  maintained  for  nearly  six 
years,  was  closed  by  his  being  beaten  to 
death  with  the  butt-ends  of  the  muskets  of 
two  men,  viz.,  Pugh,  a  private  of  the  48th, 
and  Worral,  a  convict,  who  laid  in  wait  at  a 
hut  on  the  Shannon  river,  which  Howe  was 
induced  to  enter  by  the  representations  of  a 
person  named  Warburton,  who  being  en- 
gaged in  hunting  the  kangaroos  for  their 
skins,  was  occasionally  brought  in  contact 
with  him.  Thus  the  robber  and  murderer 
who  had  disgraced  humanity  by  a  career  of 
far  worse  than  brutal  cruelty — hunted  and 
trapped — died  the  death  of  a  wild  Ijeast, 
escaping  (in  some  sense)  the  last  penalties 
awaiting  him  from  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country,  only  to  appear  before  that  awful 
tribunal,  to  which  he  had  been  the  wretched 
instrument  of  hurrpng  so  many  immortal 
souls — there  to  answer  for  blood  shed,  and 
misery  inflicted,  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
vice. 

To  retui'u  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony.    In 

marked  that  a  settler  living  in  a  comfortable  station 
on  a  small  farm,  near  the  Great  Western  road  to 
Bathurst,  had  not  for  some  time  been  seen  about  his 
grounds,  or  at  market.  The  convict  overseer  in  his 
service  circulated  a  report  that  his  master  had  pri- 
vately and  suddenly  left  the  country  and  proceeded 
to  England,  leaving  the  property  in  his  charge.  This 
was  thought  extraordinary,  as  the  settler  was  known 
to  be  a  steady,  prudent,  and  thriving  individual. 
The  overseer,  however,  told  the  story  so  plausibly 
that  it  was  pretty  generall}'  believed  by  the  neigh- 
bours. Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  the  subject  was 
almost  forgotten,  when  one  Saturday  night  a  neigh- 
bouring settler  returning  from  market  with  his  horse 
and  cart,  on  arriving  at  the  paling  which  separated 
the  missing  farmer's  land  from  the  high  road,  thought 
he  saw  the  very  man  sitting  on  the  rail  or  fence. 
Instantly  stopping,  he  hailed  his  long  absent  neigh- 
bour, enquired  where  he  had  been,  and  when  he  had 
returned  home  ;  receiving  no  answer,  he  dismounted 
from  the  cart  and  went  towards  the  fence;  upon 
which  his  neighbour  (as  he  plainly  appeared  to  be) 
quitted  the  fence,  and  crossed  the  field  towards  a 
pond  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  deserted.  The  farmer  thought  it  strange, 
remounted  his  cart,  and  proceeded  home.  The  next 
morning  he  went  to  the  cottage,  expecting  to  see  his 
friend  ;  but  saw  only  the  overseer,  who  laughed  at  the 
story,  told  the  farmer  that  he  had  probably  taken  a  drop 
too  much  at  market,  and  said  that  his  master  was  by 
that  time  near  the  shores  of  England.  The  impression 
made  ujjon  the  mind  of  the  farmer  was  nevertlieless  so 
vivid,  tliat  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace  (I  think  it  was  to  the  Penrith 
bench),  related  the  preceding  circumstances,  and 
added  that  he  feared  tliere  had  been  foul  play.  A 
native  black,  then  attached  to  the  statioji  as  a  con- 
stable, was  sent  with  some  of  the  mounted  police. 
and  accompanied  the  farmer  to  the  rail  wlicrc  the 
latter  thought  he  had  seen,  on  the  previous  evening, 


February,  1820,  ]\Ir.  Biggc  arrived  as  com- 
missioner of  enquiry,  after  completing  his 
investigations  at  New  South  "Wales.  The 
reports  of  the  commissioner  led  to  several 
important  alterations  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  settlement ;  among  others,  the  regu- 
lation by  which  bona  fide  growers  of  corn 
could,  at  all  times,  receive  ten  shillings  per 
bushel  for  it  from  the  commissariat,  was 
abolished,  and  the  wants  of  government  for 
the  stipport  of  the  prisoners  and  the  troops 
was,  in  future,  laid  open  to  competition  by 
ptiblic  tender. 

The  deservedly  popular  administration  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sorell  closed  in  1824. 
He  found  the  island  a  wilderness  in  1817, 
inhabited  by  a  comparatively  small  and 
inferior  class  of  free  persons :  "  he  left  it," 
says  a  well-informed  local  historian,  "  pos- 
sessed of  commerce,  buildings,  roads,  bridges, 
a  number  of  wealthy  emigrants,  and  the 
iidiabitants  wealing  the  appearance  of  pros- 
perity."* The  colonists  subscribed  £750 
(no  individual  being  allowed  to  contribute 
more  than  two  dollars),  for  the  purpose  of 

his  missing  friend.  The  spot  was  pointed  out  to  the 
black,  without  showing  him  the  direction  which  the 
lost  person  apparently  took  after  quitting  the  fence. 
On  close  inspection,  a  jiart  of  the  upper  rail  was  ob- 
served to  be  discoloured  ;  it  was  scraped  with  a  knife 
by  the  black,  who  smelt  and  tasted  it.  Immediately 
after,  he  crossed  the  fence,  and  took  a  straight  direc- 
tion for  the  pond  near  the  cottage ;  on  its  surface 
was  a  scum,  w  hich  he  took  up  with  a  leaf,  and,  after 
tasting  and  smelling  it,  declared  it  to  be  "  white 
man's  fat."  Several  times,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  blood-hound, he  coursed  round  the  lake;  at 
last  he  darted  into  the  neighbouring  thicket,  and 
halted  at  a  place  strewed  over  with  loose  and  decayed 
brushwood.  On  removing  this,  he  thrust  down  the 
ramrod  of  his  musket  into  the  earth,  smelt  at  it,  and 
then  desired  the  spectators  to  dig  there.  Instantly 
spades  were  brought  from  the  cottage ;  the  remains 
of  the  settler  were  found,  and  recognized ;  the  skull 
was  fractured,  and  the  body  presented  every  indica- 
tion of  having  been  some  time  immersed  in  water. 
The  overseer  was  committed  to  gaol,  and  tried  for 
murder.  The  foregoing  circumstantial  evidence 
formed  the  main  ])roofs.  He  was  found  guillv,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  proceeded  to  the  seatfold  pro- 
testing his  innocence.  Here,  however,  his  hardihood 
forsook  him  :  he  acknowledged  the  murder  of  his 
late  master ;  declared  that  he  came  behind  him  w  hen 
be  was  crossing  the  identical  rail  on  wliich  the  far- 
mer fancied  he  saw  the  deceased,  and,  with  one  blow 
on  the  head,  killed  him — dragged  the  body  to  the 
pond,  and  threw  it  in  ;  but,  after  some  days,  took  it 
out  again,  and  buried  it  where  it  was  found.  The 
sagacity  evinced  by  the  native  black  was  remarkable ; 
but  the  first  indication  to  the  farmer  of  the  spot  on 
w  Inch  the  murder  was  committed,  is  to  me  the  most 
singular  interposition  of  Providence  that  ever  came 
within  the  limit  of  my  own  immediate  observation. 

*  Van  Divmen's  Land,  by  Henry  Melville,  ))ub- 
lished  at  Hobart  Town  in  183." 
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presenting  to  the  governor  a  piece  of  plate, 
and  addressed  the  crown,  praying  that  he 
might  be  continued  in  office ;  but  the  usual 
period  of  six  years  allotted  to  a  governor 
having  expired,  his  Majesty's  ministers 
deemed  it  advisable,  at  this  important  epoch 
in  the  colony,  to  send  out  an  officer  of 
tried  firmness  of  character,  under  whom 
various  administrative  reforms  could,  it  was 
considered,  be  more  effectually  carried  into 
operation  than  by  an  old-established  gover- 
nor. The  retiring  governor  received  a  pen- 
sion of  j6500  per  annum  from  the  colonial 
revenues. 

The  new  ruler  arrived  at  Hobart  Town 
in  ]\Iay,  1824,  and  soon  found  himself  sur- 
romidcd  with  difficulties :  the  colonists  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  more  expressive  than  ele- 
gant, from  the  Americans),  had  i)een  "going 
a-head  too  fast;"  a  reaction  had  commenced; 
mercantile  depression,  depreciation  of  pro- 
perty, and  diminution  of  public  confidence 
followed :  distress  brought  discontent  in  its 
train ;  party  spirit,  so  frequently  the  bane  of 
a  colonial  community,  occasioned  much  bit- 
terness of  feeling ;  and  to  add  to  the  public 
distress,  bush-ranging  recommenced,  and 
fearful  atrocities  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  daring  and  ferocity  of  the  bush- 
rangers are  the  thcmo  of  several  popular  nar- 
ratives, and  many  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  scenes  of  Van  Dieraen's  Island  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
some,  now  happily  traditionary,  exploit. 
The  proceedings  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  lawless  bands  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  disturbed  state  of  society 
which  they  occasioned.  In  1824,  fourteen 
desperate  convicts,  of  whom  the  leaders 
were  Crawford,  Brady,  Dunne,  and  Cody, 
made  their  escape  from  the  penal  settlement 
at  Port  Macquarie  in  a  whale-boat.  Tliey 
coasted  the  south-west  shores  of  the  island, 
living  on  shell-fish,  &c.,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Derwent  river, 
where  they  landed,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
numerous  associates,  provided  with  arms, 
and  other  necessaries.  Crawford,  a  clever 
Scotchman,  said  to  have  been  formerly  a 
lieutenant  or  mate  in  the  royal  navy,  orga- 
nized and  disciplined  this  gang  of  free- 
booters, who  soon  filled  the  respectable 
colonists  with  alarm.  One  of  their  earliest 
attacks  was  directed  against  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  of  Valley-field,  on  the  Mac- 
quarie river,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  river  and  open 
plain.    The  banditti  mustered  thirteen ;  the 


family  con.sisted  of  the  venerable  old  gen- 
tleman (in  his  seventy-fourth  year),  three 
sons,  two  daughters,  besides  a  carpenter 
and  another  free  servant.  While  the  rob- 
bers wei'e  advancing,  they  made  prisoner  of 
the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whom  they 
placed  in  front,  denouncing  his  family,  and 
threatening  his  immediate  destruction  if 
they  were  opposed.  The  gallant  veteran, 
despite  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the 
fearful  position  of  his  sou,  sallied  forth, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  servant,  to 
give  Ijattle  :  the  carpenter,  who  was  working 
at  a  distance,  hearing  the  alarm,  attempted 
to  return  to  the  house,  but  was  bayoneted 
by  one  of  the  gang.  When  the  firing  com- 
menced, young  Taylor,  who  was  close  to 
Crawford,  the  leader,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  hurl  the  ruffian  to  the 
ground.  Both  being  powerful  men,  the 
struggle  lasted  some  time,  when  Mr.  Robei't 
Taylor,  fearing  for  the  result,  fired  his 
musket,  loaded  with  slugs  and  buck-shot, 
taking  aim,  as  well  as  he  could,  at  Crawford, 
who  received  part  of  the  contents  in  his 
body — the  remainder  took  efiect  on  the 
shovdder  of  young  Taylor.  The  feaiful 
contest  was  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  ladies  charging  the  fire-arms  of 
their  father  and  brothers,  and  the  whole 
party  fighting  for  life,  and  more  than  life, 
since  the  treatment  defenceless  females  were 
likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  these 
wretches,  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
death  itself.  At  length  the  bush-rangers 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  Craw- 
ford and  two  of  his  gang  on  the  field  dan- 
gerously wounded ;  they  were  handed  over 
to  justice,  and  perished  on  the  scaflPold. 
Young  Taylor  parti  dly  recovered,  but  was 
suljsequently  killed  by  the  aborigines,  and 
his  brave-hearted  father  did  not  long  sm-- 
vive  him. 

The  command  of  this  desperate  gang 
devolved  on  Brady,  whose  name  operated 
like  a  spell  in  giving  confidence  to  the  bush- 
rangers, and  whose  rapid  and  daring  move- 
ments struck  terror  into  every  part  of  the 
island.  For  nearly  two  years  this  Tas- 
manian  brigand,  who  made  it  his  boast  thn 
he  "  never  wantonly  sacrificed  human  life, 
and  never  outraged  female  delicacy,"  set 
every  cffbrt  for  his  captin-e  at  defiance,  and 
his  traits  of  generosity  and  reckless  daring 
threw  a  prestige  around  even  his  worst 
actions,  which  among  the  less  depraved  con- 
victs rendered  his  example  really  more 
injurious,  because   more  allm-ing   than    the 
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hideous  and  unalloyed  vice  before  manifested 
by  Howe. 

The  reception  which  ]Mr.  Taylor  had 
given  to  the  bush-rangers  was  not  lost  upon 
Brady ;  the  maxim  he  adopted  was  never  to 
fight  except  "  upon  compidsion,"  or  at  least 
what  he  considered  such,  and  the  superior 
knowledge  of  tlie  bush  possessed  by  the 
brigands,  together  with  the  information 
acqiured  by  their  scouts  scattered  all  over 
the  countrj',  and  tliat  obtained  from  their 
numerous  allies  among  the  convict  sei-vants 
assigned  in  private  houses,  enabled  them  to 
outgeneral  every  military  or  police  move- 
ment. The  Shannon  district,  with  the  ex- 
tensive iminhabited  district  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Arthur's  Lake,  Lake  Echo,  and  Great  Lake, 
had  been  ever  the  favourite  resorts  of  the 
bush-rangers,  who  closely  imitated  the  dress 
of  the  soldiers,  which  consisted  when  in  the 
bush  of  a  grey  jacket  and  trowsers,  trimmed 
with  fur,  kangaroo-skin  knapsack,  opossum- 
skin  cap,  and  kangaroo  cartouche  box — 
hence  mistakes  arose  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  which  had,  for  them,  too  frequently  a 
fatal  termination.  Several  of  Brady's  feats 
savour  more  of  the  liighly-colom-ed  adven- 
tures of  the  hero  of  a  melodrama  than  of  the 
dry  hard  life  of  an  escaped  felon,  engaged  in 
procuring  by  theft  a  precarious  subsistence; 
that  such  a  mode  of  existence,  while  render- 
ing him  utterly  callous  to  its  consequences, 
had  not  eradicated  all  trace  of  better  feeling 
is  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Among  the  many  tales  rife  among  the 
colonists  at  this  period,  the  following  is  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  personal  daring,  impudence,  ready  wt, 
and  want  of  principle  or  sense  of  infaniv, 
which  marked  the  character  of  this  "  popular 
villain." 

Brady  with  his  gang  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  premises  of  INIr.  Robert  Bethunc, 
at  Pitt-Water,  on  a  day  when  that  gentle- 
man was  expecting  visitors  from  Hobart 
Town.  In  due  time  the  unconscious  guests 
arrived,  being  received  with  all  respect  by 
the  robbers,  who  took  their  horses  and 
ushered  them  to  the  dining-room,  where 
they  did  the  honours  with  perfect  gravity, 
some  time  elapsing  before  the  gentlemen 
became  aware  of  theu-  actual  position.  In 
the  plunder  which  ensued  Mr.  Walter 
Bethune  was  deprived  of  a  brooch  contain- 
ing some  hair,  wliicli  was  restored  l)y  Brady 
with  the  remark  of — "  Some  love- token, 
perhaps,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive 
any  gentleman  of."    Dinner  over,  the  guests. 


and  other  captives,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
were  tied  together  two  and  two,  and  then 
marched  to  the  gaol  at  Sorell,  which  they 
reached  just  as  Lieutenant  Gunn's  party  of 
soldiers,  who  had  been  out  the  whole  day  in 
quest  of  the  outlaws,  were  in  the  act  of  clean- 
ing their  firelocks.  Their  surprise  conse- 
quently was  complete,  their  arms  were  seized 
upon  by  the  enemy,  and  they  themselves 
thrust  into  durance.  The  gaoler  having 
escaped,  fled  to  the  abode  of  the  district 
surgeon,  where  he  found  Lieutenant  Gnnn, 
who  had  retired  thither  after  his  day's  march; 
immediately  resuming  his  arms,  he  was  leav- 
ing the  liou.se,  when  he  encountered  several 
of  the  gang,  at  whom,  while  taking  aim, 
he  received  the  contents  of  a  musket  in  his 
right  arm.  Several  shots  were  tired,  and 
Captain  Glover,  a  retired  officer,  on  ap- 
proaching the  scene  of  action,  was  disarmed 
and  incarcerated  with  the  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  main  body  of  the  bush-rangers 
theu  withdrew,  leaving  a  sentry  posted,  to 
whom  they  gave  most  sanguinary  injunc- 
tions iu  the  event  of  the  prisoners  attempting 
to  escape,  but  desired  him  to  respect  their 
captivity  shovdd  it  be  borne  patiently.  Some 
hours  after  dawn  the  gentry  and  soldiers 
who  were  iu  the  gaol  suspecting  that  the 
sentry  was  asleep,  rushed  upon  him,  and 
found  their  redoubted  antagonist  to  be  only 
a  bundle  of  sticks,  invested  i^itli  a  military 
great  coat,  cross  belts,  arms  "ordered,"  and 
bayonet  fixed.  The  military  at  this  period 
consisted  only  of  two  or  three  small  detach- 
ments, and  there  was  then  no  effective 
police.  Large  rewards  were  in  vain  offered 
for  the  capture,  or  for  the  heads  of  the  rob- 
bers. The  contributions  leried  upon  the 
settlers  enabled  the  leaders  to  purchase  con- 
nivance, and  the  residents  at  outstations 
feared  to  become  marked  men,  bv  aidinsr  in 
the  attempts  at  capturing  the  ringleaders ; 
some  of  the  small  settlers,  it  is  stated,  not 
only  supplied  the  gangs  with  provisions  and 
ammunition,  but  kept  them  acquainted  with 
every  plan  projected  for  their  apprehension. 
This  alarming  disorganization  went  on  in- 
creasing for  two  years,  until  life  and  pro- 
perty beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
towns  became  insecm-e.  Being  well  mounted 
the  bushmen  traversed  the  island  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  and  when  a  detachment  ot 
soldiers  had  left  some  gentleman's  residence, 
hearing  of  the  robbers  at  a  distance,  the 
brigands,  deriving  their  intelhgence  from 
the  convict  servants,  pounced  upon  the  de- 
fenceless mansion,  and  rifled   its   contents. 
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Pecuniary  reward  proving  insufficient  to 
procure  the  capture  of  the  bush-rangers, 
who  possessed  secure  retreats  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  and  secluded  dells  of  the 
island,  Colonel  Arthur  ol)tained  permission 
to  offer  a  boon,  in  which  he  could  ha\'e  no 
competitor;  namely,  free  or  conditional 
pardons,  and  tickets  of  leave,  with,  in  certain 
cases,  in  addition  to  pardon  and  pecuniary 
reward — a  free  passage  to  England.  The 
hope  of  liberty  proved  an  all-powerful  sti- 
mulus, in  a  few  months  the  whole  party 
being  captured,  destroyed,  or  dispersed. 
Lieutenant  Williams,  of  his  Majesty's  40th 
regiment,  with  a  strong  detachment,  came 
suddenly  on  Brady  and  his  gang ;  after  a 
brief  contest  the  latter  were  worsted;  Brady 
being  womided,  was  soon  taken  prisoner,  and 
with  five  other  bush-rangers,  executed  at 
Hobart  Town. 

Dunne,  Cody,  the  ferocious  Williams,  and 
the  sanguinary  Murphy,  for  a  time  kept 
the  bush,  plundering,  and  too  frequently 
murdering  all  who  came  within  their  reach  ; 
but  treachery  and  the  hope  of  reward  soon 
did  their  work;  life-and-death  struggles 
took  place,  many  were  slain  in  the  field, 
some  died  of  their  wounds  in  the  hospitals, 
others,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  at  a 
time,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  ad- 
vice generally  given  to  the  bystanders  was — 
"  My  lads,  never  take  to  the  bush,  it  is  a 
bad  game,  and  now  quite  done  up ;  but  if 
any  of  you  should  be  such  fools,  be  sure  you 
murder  the  assigned  (convict)  servants — 
they  are  a  devilish  deal  worse  than  their 
masters." 

Although  bush-ranging  has  since  been 
occasionally  attempted,  it  has  not  lasted 
long;  villains  know  by  experience  they  cannot 
trust  each  other,  and  to  their  many  crimes 
treachery  is  almost  invariably  superadded ; 
"  honour  among  thieves"  signifying  simply, 
mutual  connivance  while  it  is  convenient. 

Between  January  3rd,  1822,  and  May 
16th,  1827,  more  than  120  prisoners  ab- 
sconded from  the  penal  settlement  at  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour;  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  whole  perished,  being  either  hanged  as 
bush-rangers,  shot  by  the  hands  of  the 
military,  or  famished  in  the  woods,  where 
some  of  them  were  reduced  to  such  fearful 
extremities  as  led  them  to  add  to  their  pre- 
vious ofl'enees  against  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  most  outrageous  to  both — can- 
nibalism. Of  this,  one  fearfid  and  only  too 
well  authenticated  instance  will  suffice. 
Two  convicts  named  Alexander  Pierce  and 


Robert  Greenhill  absconded  with  six  others, 
September    20th,    1822,    with    a    view     of 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  settled  districts. 
After  about  ten  days'  travelling  in  the  woods, 
Greenhill  and  Pierce  agreed  to  murder  one 
of  their   comrades  named  Dalton,   and   eat 
him.     Greenhill    slew    the    victim   with   an 
axe,  and  he  was  eaten  by  the  party ;  after  a 
few  more   days'   travelling,   Greenhill,  with 
the  concurrence   of  others,   killed    another 
comrade    named    Bodenham,    and    he    was 
eaten.      The    next    sufferer,    John    Mather, 
seeing  that  he  was  doomed,  asked  and  ob- 
tained life   for  half-an-hour   to   pray,    after 
which  he  was  destroyed,  and  his  body  served 
for  about  six  days  for  the  remainder  of  the 
party,    excepting   two,    named  Brown   and 
Kennelly,  who,  after  seeing  the  murder  of 
Mather,  returned  to  Port  Mactjuarie,  where 
they  died  of  exhaustion  in  a  few  days.     Of 
the  three  remaining  murderers,  one  named 
Matthew    Travers    was    the    weakest,  —  he 
was  soon  destroyed,  part  of  him  eaten,  and 
the  remainder  dried  and  divided  between 
Pierce  and  Greenhill,  who  by  this  time  had 
crossed  the  third  tier  of  Western  Mountains, 
and    arrived   at    a    delightful    part    of   the 
country     covered     with     long     grass,     and 
abounding   in  kangaroos  and  emus,  which 
they  were  nnaljle  to  catch.     The  demoniac 
feelings  of  these  two  cannibals,  each  eyeing 
the  other,  and  watching  the  opportunity  to 
slaughter    and    devour   him,   offers  a    most 
horrible  picture  of  the  depths  of  degrada- 
tion  to   which    even    ci\-ilized    nature    may 
descend.  Pierce,  in  his  deposition,*  declared 
himself  to  have  been  haunted  by  the  expres- 
sion of  one    of  his    murdered '  comrades— 
"  Greenhill  would  kill  his  father  before  he 
would  fast  one  day ;"  and  afraid  to  sleep  or 
walk  before  him,  he  added  that  he  thought 
for  two  days  that  Greenhill  "  eyed  him  more 
than  usual ;"   he  kept  the  axe,  the  instru- 
ment of  such  terrific  deeds,  under  his  head 
at   night,   and  carried  it  constantly  on  his 
back   in  the   day-time.     After   a  few   days 
passed  in  this  manner,  Greenhill  fell,  over- 
come with   fatigue;    Pierce   instantly    slew 
him,  and  travelled  on,  bearing  with  him  the 
thigh  and   arm  of   his  late   associate.     Ou 
reaching  the  settled  districts,  he  caught  a 
lamb  and  ate  it  raw,  joined  a  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, and  after  a  short  time   was  taken 
prisoner   and  sent   to   Hobart  Town,    from 
whence    he   was  again    transferred  to   Port 
Macquarie.      On    the    16th    of   November, 

•  Report  on  Transportation,  House  of  Commons, 
3rd  August,  1S:J3.     Appendi.x,  p.  31o. 
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1823,  Piei'ce  persuaded  a  prisoner  named 
Thomas  (^ox  to  abscond,  and  proceed  towards 
Hobart  Town.  When  they  had  travelled 
three  days'  journey  from  the  settlement, 
and  while  they  had  still  some  pork,  bread, 
and  fish  remainin";,  Pierce  murdered  Cox, 
eat  a  consideralile  part  of  him,  which,  he 
said,  was  preferable  to  any  other  food,  and 
then,  as  he  declared  in  his  confession,  be- 
came "so  horror-struck  at  his  inhuman 
conduct,"  and  so  confounded,  that  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  doing  he  made  a  fire 
on  the  beach,  which  being  perceived  from  tlic 
pilot  station,  and  also  from  the  settlement, 
led  to  his  speedy  seizure,  which  he  made  no 
ettbrt  to  avoid,  but  voluntarily  directed  his 
captnrers  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  victim.  AVhen 
brought  back  to  the  settlement  he  had  on 
the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  and  a  piece 
of  his  flesh  in  his  pocket.  Pierce  was  sent 
to  Hobart  Town  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1823,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cox,  found 
guilty, confessed  his  crimes,  and  wasexecuted. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject,  not  en- 
tirely imconnected  with  the  preceding, 
which,  though  less  horrible  in  its  details, 
must,  to  the  mind  of  tlie  philanthropist,  be 
fraught  with  yet  more  painful  interest. 
The  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  as  of  too  many  British  Colonies, 
forms  a  distressing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  ;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  entire  nations  have  become  extinct,  in 
some  instances,  without  any  direct  hostile 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  their  successors 
in  the  land,  and  like  various  species  of 
animals  and  vegetables  once  abimdant,  have 
given  place  to  a  distinctly  ditlereut  class ; 
in  the  present  case  the  influence  has  been 
actively  not  passively  injiu-ious. 

^  an  Diemen's  Island,  when  visited  by 
vai-ious  early  navigators,  was  compara- 
tively thickly  peopled  by  several  thousands 
of  a  dai'k-coloured  aboriginal  race,  ditl'ering 
in  some  respects  from  the  aborigines  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Australia,  being  of  a 
darker  hue,  with  woolly  instead  of  long 
hair,  a  more  extreme  facial  angle,  and  with 
the  features  of  the  Papuan  and  the  African 
negro;  the  limbs  were  attenuated,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  small.  The  upper  jaw, 
in  children,  projected  considerably  beyond 
the  lower,  but  fell  back  with  age ;  in  the 
adiUt  it  was  nearly  in  the  same  line.  At 
Adventm'e  Bay  the  males  had  their  bodies 
tattooed,  and  their  hair  powdered  with 
ochre.     The  front  teeth  were  not   drawn. 


nor  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  cut 
oft",  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines.  Both  sexes  went  entirely 
naked,  except  during  the  winter  season, 
when  kangaroo  skins  were  occasionally 
worn.  Their  habitations  consisted  of  three 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  meeting  in 
a  point  at  the  top,  where  they  were  fastened 
by  a  cord  of  bark,  the  sides  interlaced  with 
wicker-work,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
bark  or  with  long  grass.  Household  uten- 
sils were  unknown ;  the  canoe  consisted  of 
a  few  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together  like 
a  catamaran. 

The  women  of  ^'an  Diemen's  Island  were 
a  better-looking  race,  with  more  agreeable 
features,  and  more  cleanly  pei"sons  than 
those  of  New  South  Wales.  They  fre- 
quently became  attached  to  English  sailors 
stationed  in  the  islands  in  Bass  Straits 
to  collect  seals,  and  proved  afl'ectionate, 
faithful,  and  useful,  appearing  hap])y  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  and  hard  labour 
imposed  by  their  aboriginal  liu.sbands.  The 
childi'en  by  an  European  father  and  native 
mother  are  really  handsome,  of  a  light 
copper  colonr,  with  rosy  cheeks,  large 
bhick  eyes  (the  whites  tinged  with  blue), 
long  dark  eyelashes,  fine  teeth,  well-pro- 
portioned head,  and  robust  limbs.  The 
male  natives,  though  uiuler  other  circum- 
stances manifesting  much  natural  atfectiou 
and  kindness  to  children  generally,  destroy 
all  those  of  the  half-caste,  wheuever  they 
have  the  power ;  but  the  womeu  evince  the 
most  passionate  attachment  to  those  chil- 
dren, and  have  been  known  to  rush  into 
the  fire,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  rescue  the  babe  w  hich  the  savages  had 
committed  to  the  flames.  Wliile  the  scalers 
were  necessarily  absent  on  theii-  hunting 
expeditions  on  the  islands  for  several  days 
together,  their  native  wives  woidd  con- 
tinue for  hours  pouring  forth  a  kind  of  hymn 
imploring  the  Deity  whom  they  believe  to 
be  the  giver  of  all  good,  that  he  would  send 
back  the  wanderers  with  speed  and  safety. 
This  invocation  was  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable gracefulness  of  action,  and  uttered 
iu  harmonious  cadences. 

The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  un- 
known ;  as  also  the  throwing-stick  and 
boomerang  of  the  Australians.  Their  spears 
were  comi)osed  of  a  piece  of  w  ood  pointed 
by  a  sharp  stone  and  hardened  by  fire, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  rapid  friction 
of  touchwood.  Their  weapons,  however, 
though  in  themselves  not  very  dangei'ous, 
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were  nevertheless  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment. Each  tribe  claimed  exclusive  pos- 
session of  a  hunting  tract,  whose  limits 
being  by  no  means  clearly  defined,  occa- 
sioned murderous  and  almost  incessant  lios- 
tilities.  Some  tribes  were  more  savage  and 
mischievous  than  others,  but  the  leading 
characteristics  of  them  all  would  seem  to 
have  been,  but  too  generally,  untameable 
fierceness,  treachery,  and  re^'cnge ;  these 
evil  passions,  however,  we  must  not  forget, 
were  fearfully  developed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  position.  The  l)lood  feiuls 
commenced  by  the  natives  with  the  French 
navigator,  Marion,  and  continued  in  1803 
with  the  first  British  settlers  on  the  Der- 
■went,  were  fearfully  fomented  by  their 
being  brought  in  contact  with  a  class  of 
men  whose  so-called  civilization  rendered 
them  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  as  adver- 
saries, and  whose  Alices  totally  incapacitated 
them  from  pin-suing  towards  the  savages 
the  course  which — setting  aside  all  better 
springs  of  action — common  pmdence  would 
liave  dictated. 

There  can  be,  vnifortunately,  no  doubt 
that  the  runaway  convicts,  the  prisoners 
woi'king  on  the  roads  in  gangs,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  "  ticket-of-leave  men,"  re- 
siding in  the  interior,  carried  on  a  constant 
and  brutal  warfare  with  the  aborigines ; 
invaded  their  hunting  grounds,  massacred 
whole  tribes  in  order  to  carry  off  their 
women,  and  shot  down  a  savage  in  much 
the  same  spirit  in  which  they  would  have 
killed  a  tiger ;  this  induced  terrific  reprisals 
— the  infuriated  natives,  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  friend  and  foe,  treated 
every  white  person  as  a  deadly  enemy ;  the 
traveller  was  waylaid  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death — the  settler  was  speared  on  his  farm 
—the  corn-stacks  were  fired — frequently, 
also  the  dwellings — desolation  was  spread 
over  the  country,  and  an  exterminating 
warfare  ensued,  which  could  only  terminate 
with  the  utter  destruction  of  one  race  or 
of  the  other. 

In  1817  Lieutenant-governor  Sorcll  issiied 
a  proclamation  declaring  all  tlie  aborigines 
to  be  British  subjects,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Majesty's  government,  with 
a  view  of  stopping  the  practice  of  shooting 
at  them.  Their  hostility  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  a  native  named 
Mosquito,  who  had  been  employed  to  track 
the  bush-ranger,  Michael  Howe,  and  his 
associates.  Mosquito,  on  being  jeered  and 
insidted  by  the  convict  population,  for  the 


sei-vices  thus  rendered,  returned  to  the 
woods,  became  chief  of  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  tribes,  whom  he  instructed  in 
every  viUany,  and  after  committing  many 
murders,  was  at  length  taken  and  executed. 
Women,  children,  and  remote  stock-keepers, 
fell  under  the  unerring  spears  or  waddies 
of  the  savages,  who  inflicted  on  the  corpses 
of  their  victims  enormities  too  revolting  to 
be  narrated.  Sometimes  the  women  were 
sent  to  a  house  to  ask  for  bread  or  "  bacca," 
and  having  ascertained  the  strength,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  inmates,  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  instantly  the  hills 
around  were  covered  with  the  savages,  who 
sped  to  the  work  of  murder  and  rapine  with 
the  celerity  of  lightning;  at  other  times, 
they  would  lie  concealed  among  the  charred 
fallen  timber  and  blackened  tree  stumps, 
and  when  the  unwary  travellers  were  pass- 
ing, suddenly  start  erect  like  demon  minis- 
ters of  death.  In  the  more  early  stages 
of  their  hostility,  a  tribe  would  approach  the 
Europeans  seemingly  unarmed,  and  assum- 
ing a  pacific  appearance  and  supplicating 
gesture,  make  their  stealthy  advances  with 
the  fatal  spear  drawn  along  the  ground 
securely  fixed  between  their  toes. 

The  difference  between  a  double  and  a 
single-barrelled  gun  was  well  understood, 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  provoking  an  Euro- 
pean to  throw  away  his  fire,  they  would 
speedily  "  rush"  their  antagonists,  and  with 
their  waddies  make  death  the  certain  issue 
of  tlie  conflict.  They  were  also  well  aware 
of  the  edict  made  for  their  protection,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  approached  a 
hut  where  there  was  only  one  stock-keeper, 
upon  being  warned  oft'  with  a  threat  of 
being  fired  at,  if  they  came  nearer,  the 
reply  of  the  leader  is  said  to  have  been, 
"  You  dam  convict  — you  dam  white — you 
shoot  a  me — gubberna  hang  you."  Upon 
this,  with  a  loud  yell  they  fearlessly  ap- 
proached; the  convict,  however,  judging 
the  immediate  danger  to  be  the  greater, 
fired  a  ball  through  the  head  of  the  chief, 
who  was  liorne  off'  by  his  companions,  but 
not  until  another  fell  a  victim  to  the  un- 
erring aim  of  the  herdsman,  wlio  then  re- 
loaded, and  pursued  the  flying  foe ;  but 
while  absent,  some  of  the  aborigines  entered 
the  hut,  plundered  it,  and  carried  off  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  used  for  the  destruction 
of  vermin.  The  eflects  of  the  poison  were 
not  traced  further,  than  that  the  blacks 
were  seen  drinking  at  the  river  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  manner.      Not  unfrequently,   tlie 
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defenceless  stock-keepers  were  i-escued  from 
being  murdered  by  the  aborigines,  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  bush-rangers  armed  to  the 
teeth,  -who  poured  a  deadly  volley  among 
the  assailants. 

There  are  so  many  accounts  of  their  atro- 
cious   cruelties    extant,  that    the    following 
instance  of  compassion  deserves  to  be  placed 
on  record.     An  elderly  shepherd   confined 
by  illness  to  his  hut,  while  being  tended  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  comrades,  was  sud- 
denly alarmed   by  the  fearful  native  yell  of 
onslaught.       The    door    and    window    were 
instantly  closed;   but  a  fiery  spear  directed 
at  the  thatched  roof,  set  it   instantly  in  a 
blaze.     The  old  man  desired  his  kind  nurse 
not  to  stir,  adding,  "  the  blaze  will  be  seen, 
and   help   may   arrive."      For   a  while   she 
endured  the   heat    and    smoke;    but  when 
the  showers  of  hot  ashes  had  ignited  her 
dress,  she  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  go,  Clarke ; 
better  to   perish    at  once   by  their  spears, 
than  consume  piecemeal."     On  opening  the 
door  every  spear  was   poised   against   her ; 
utteiing  a  piercing  scream,  she  threw  her- 
self  at    the    feet    of   the   foremost    of  the 
savages ;    he  looked  at   her  for  a  moment, 
motioned  to  his  companions  to  desist,  tore 
the   burning    embers   from   her   neck    and 
hair,   and  rapidly  uttering,   "  Paratua — pa- 
raiva,"  pointed  out  to  her  the  way  of  escape, 
which  she,  half  wild  with  terror,   instantly 
took.     While  this  scene  was  occurring,   a 
constable   in  charge   of  a  female    convict, 
chanced  to  be  passing  near  the  spot,  and 
did  not  discover  the  vicinity  of  the  savages, 
until  he  found  himself  close  to  them.     He 
whispered  to  his  companion  to  speed  on  in 
silence,    but    her  fears    mastered    her   pru- 
dence,   and    she    uttered  a  loud    and  fatal 
shriek;  the  constable,  unable  to  quiet  the 
gii'l,  fled — was  hotly  pursued,  but  saved  his 
life — the    girl    fell  instantly,    pierced  with 
wounds,  and  was  buried  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  shepherd,  who  with  his  hut, 
was  almost    reduced  to   ashes.     The  num- 
ber of  Europeans  who  thus  perished,  must 
have  been   considerable ;    they  were  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,   and  the  daring  of  the 
aborigines  became  so  formidable,  that  mili- 
tary  detachments   were   obliged  to  be  sta- 
tioned on   several  properties,    for  the    pro- 
tection of  the  families  of  the  proprietors. 

In  1830  it  became  absolutely  impossible 
to  permit  the  desultory  warfare  between  the 
isolated  eolouists  and  the  wandering  abori- 
gines, so  fatal  to  both,  to  continue;  and  a 
plan  w-as  foi-med  and  carried  into  execution. 


of  forming  a  line  of  troops,  convicts,  and 
colonists,  across  the  island,  and  gradually 
moving,  without  breaking  the  chain,  towards 
Tasman's  peninsula,  preceded  by  various 
skii'mishing  parties,  who  kept  up  an  occa- 
sional firing  and  noise,  as  if  they  had  been 
engaged  on  an  elephant  hunt.  The  march 
lasted  two  months — was  borne  well  by  all 
parties ;  but,  from  the  rugged  and  broken 
nature  of  the  country,  the  aborigines  escaped 
to  the  rear  of  their  pursuers,  and  when  the 
extended  line  closed  in  at  the  entrance  of 
Tasman's  peninsula,  the  sole  captive  ac- 
quired by  so  much  toil,  and  at  an  expense 
of  i;30,000,  was  a  little  half-starved  boy! 

AVhen  the  united  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  colonists  had  failed  in 
effecting  the  capture  of  the  aborigines,  an 
individual  named  Robinson,  not  gifted,  ap- 
parently, with  particular  abiUties  or  superior 
adcb'ess,  offered  his  services  to  Lieutenant- 
governor  Arthur,  declaring  his  belief  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  could  bring  all  tlie 
savages  to  terms,  and  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit voluntarily  to  British  authority.  After 
some  negotiations  relative  to  the  provision 
to  be  secured  to  his  family,  in  the  event 
of  his  perishing  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
stipulation,  if  he  succeeded,  of  a  situation 
as  protector  of  the  aborigiues,  with  a  salary 
of  about  £200  a-year,  his  propositions  were 
assented  to.  With  j\Ir.  Batman  and  a 
few  other  European  associates,  he  pene- 
trated the  fastnesses  into  which  the  savages 
had  retired ;  and  baring,  through  the 
medium  of  some  partly  domesticated  abori- 
gines, communicated  to  them  his  errand  as 
a  peace-maker,  he  so  far  conciliated  them 
by  persuasion  and  promises,  aided  by  various 
small  gifts,  as  to  induce  tribe  after  tribe 
to  follow  him  to  Hobart  Town,  where  he 
placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment. Evei-y  attention  was  paid  to  their 
necessities,  and  great  pains  taken  to  relieve 
them  of  the  loathsome  cutaneous  disease 
under  which  many  of  them  laboured ;  con- 
sequent, doubtless,  upon  their  complete  ex- 
posure to  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  upon 
insufficient,  and  too  often,  most  unwhole- 
some food  ;  but,  more  than  all,  upon  their 
filthy  habits.  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  .aborigines  themselves,  the  number 
still  remaining  in  the  woods  was  very  small, 
yet  the  whole  of  those  assembled  in  Ho- 
bart Town — men,  women,  and  children  — 
amounted  to  little  more  than  200;  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  exterminating  w'arfarc 
which  must  have   been  carried  on  by  the 
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settlers,  since  the  ordinary  effects  of  the 
presence  of  the  civilized  man  in  the  land 
of  the  savage — injurious  as  they  have  un- 
happily, too  generally  been — could  not  alone 
account  for  so  rapid  a  decrease  in  a  popu- 
lation which,  according  to  the  early  dis- 
coverers of  the  island,  had  appeared  very 
considerable. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  determine 
what  to  do  with  the  natives,  and  after 
much  deliberation,  the  plan  deemed  most 
conducive  both  to  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  colonists,  was,  to  convey  them  to 
Flinders'  Island ;  this  was  accordingly  done, 
the  poor  creatures  seeming,  to  some  extent, 
reconciled  to  their  banishment — tliough, 
during  the  whole  passage,  they  sat  on  the 
vessel's  bulwark,  shaking  little  bags  of 
human  bones,  apparently  as  a  charm  against 
the  danger  to  which  they  felt  exposed. 

A  party  of  aborigines,  supposed  to  be  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ill-fated  Tasmanian 
race,  were  taken,  in  1842,  by  some  sealers 
on  the  western  coast ;  a  reward  of  £50 
having  been  offered  for  their  apprehension, 
on  account  of  some  depredations  that  they 
were  said  from  time  to  time  to  have  com- 
mitted. Tliey  were  induced,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  countrywoman  of  their  own 
— the  wife  of  one  of  the  sealers — to  enter 
a  boat  under  the  pretence  of  being  taken 
to  some  good  hunting-ground ;  but  when 
they  were  all  afloat,  and  prostrated  by  sea- 
sickness, the  sealers  made  sail  for  the  station 
of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company  at 
Point  Woolnorth,from  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Flinders'  Island  by  Captain  Stokes, 
to  join  their  brethren,  who  then  numbered 
only  fifty-four  individuals,  three-fourths  of 
the  original  number  haxdng  perished,  and  the 
additions  by  birth  having  been  but  fourteen. 
In  184.8  (31st  December),  there  were  sta- 
tioned at  Oyster  Cove,  on  Maria  Island, 
south-east  coast,  to  which  the  remnant  had 
been  removed  from  Flinders'  Island,  twelve 
men,  twenty-three  women,  and  one  male 
child,  of  pure  aboriginal  blood;  they  are 
fed,  superintended,  and  educated  by  the 
colonial  government,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£2,100,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  seven 
chihlren  who  are  educated  at  the  Queen's 
Orphan  School.  Of  those  at  Oyster  cove, 
five  can  read  and  write,  ten  can  read  only, 
and  twenty-one  are  totally  uneducated. 

I  have  thus  stated  plainly  and  briefly,  our 
dealings  with  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania. 
It  is  worse  than  vain  to  deny,  that  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  the  responsibility  we  voluntarily 


incurred  with  regard  to  them  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  either  grievously  misunder- 
stood or  wilfuUy  disregarded ;  nor  can  we 
now,  looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  our 
proceedings  with  them,  contemplate  without 
feelings  of  remorseful  regret,  the  iiielanchoh' 
picture  of  these  wild  children  of  the  woods 
pining  rapidly  away,  in  what  to  them  must 
seem  dreary  captivity. 

Of  all  the  Australian  natives  that  I  ever 
met  with,  the  Tastnauians  appeared  to  me 
the  least  susceptible  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  most  obnoxious  to  civilization 
in  any  form ;  consequently,  even  while  re- 
ceiving as  its  effect,  the  abundance  of  food, 
warmth,  and  shelter,  which  in  a  state  of 
freedom  they  must  have  so  frequently  been 
unable  to  procure,  their  roving  instincts 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  yearn  ^vith 
feverish  restlessness  after  their  old  haunts, 
and  the  wandering  habits  of  their  early 
life.  Whether  by  a  ditt'erent  system  having 
been  pursued  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  European  colonization  in  the  island, 
they  might  not  have  been  so  far  conciliated 
as  to  dwell  peaceably  in  territory  duly 
allotted  to  them,  is  a  question  which,  so 
far  as  this  island  is  concerned,  it  is  useless 
to  ask ;  but  the  lesson  dependent  upon  it 
is  a  most  important  one  to  a  nation  wliose 
peculiar  mission  would  seem  to  be  coloniza- 
tion. The  answer  is  only  too  readily  fur- 
nished by  the  ease  with  which  the  abori- 
gines were  brought  to  listen  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  Mr.  Robinson ;  and  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Port  Phillip  natives,  by  Mr.  Batman 
(see  div.  iv.  p.  575).  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
tliat  great  difficulties  are  necessarily  atten- 
dant on  the  intercourse  of  civilized  and 
savage  man — difficulties  which,  I  vei'ily  be- 
Ueve,  the  wisdom  of  practical  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  both  the  legislature  and  the 
colonists,  can  alone  successfully  combat ; 
neither  do  I  believe  any  line  of  policy  likely 
to  prove  eventually  successful  in  preserving 
these  wild  races,  whose  extinction — from 
some  inscrutable  law  of  their  Creator  and 
ours — seems  inevitable ;  but  if  it  be  so,  is 
it  not  the  more  incumbent  on  those  who 
are,  however  regretfully,  in  some  measure 
the  instruments  of  their  fate,  to  do  all  iu 
their  power  to  ameliorate  it,  to  evince  to- 
wards them  all  possible  forbearance,  and  to 
make  every  attempt  to  dwell  peaceably 
with  them  in  the  laud  from  which  they  are 
passing  rapidly  away. 

In   the  case   before   us,   the  demnralizcd 
state  of  the  convict  population  must  have 
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rendered  the  position  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, however  desirous  of  securing  the 
welfare  of  both  races,  a  very  arduous  one; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  if 
the  attempt  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
aborigines  had  been  made  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony  might 
have  been  secured  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner;  and  the  guerilla  warfare,  with  its 
fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and 
disorganising  influences,  might  have  been 
to  a  gi-eat  extent  prevented. 

I  now  resume  chronologically  the  details 
of  the  principal  occniTcnces. 

In  December,  1825,  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  officially  declared  an  independent  colony, 
and  formed  into  a  (hstinct  government. 
Hitherto  its  legislative  proceedings  had  been 
superintended  by  the  government  of  New 
South  "Wales ;  but  for  the  fiitm-e  the  settle- 
ment was  to  be  subjected  to  the  direct  con- 
trol of  his  jSIajesty's  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  The  introduction  of  a  su- 
preme coiirt  of  judicatiu'e  was  coeval  with 
the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
Colonel  Arthur.  Tliis  able  officer  efficiently 
organized  the  dift'crent  governmental  de- 
partments, apportioned  to  each  its  proper 
duties,  and  established  an  excellent  system, 
which  might  be  taken  as  a  model  by  other 
colonial  governments.  His  Excellency,  in 
1827,  divided  the  island  into  several  police 
districts,  and  placed  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  who  had  under 
his  control  a  certain  number  of  "  field  police" 
and  of  mounted  poUccraen. 

The  practice  of  allo\^ing  the  impaid  ma- 
gistrates various  petty  indulgences,  iu  the 
shape  of  rations,  clothing,  &c.,  was  abo- 
lished ;  and  the  savings  were  appropriated 
towards  carryiug  out  a  more  efl'ective  poUce 
system. 

Among  other  usefid  measiu'es,  was  that 
of  putting  aside  a  monetary  system  intro- 
duced during  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Maequarie,  which,  though  not  without 
its  advantages  at  that  period,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  inconvenient.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  the  cii-cidating 
medium  (then  almost  limited  to  dollars  and 
copper  coin),  and  to  prevent  its  being  convey- 
ed out  of  the  colony,  the  "  holey  dollar"  and 
"  dump"  had  been  invented.  A  piece  being 
struck  out  of  the  centre, and  called  a  "dump," 
passed  current  at  ].s.3(/.,  and  the  rim  at  :^s.V(l. 
Though  the  sterlnig  vidue  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  was  only  As.  Ad.,  it  was  in  this  manner 
made  to  represent  5s.  aurenaj.     Again,  an 


English  sovereign  was  worth  20s.  sterliny, 
or  23s.  currency.  This  caused  great  con- 
fusion, until  matters  were  set  to  rights  by 
the  introduction  from  England  of  the  cur- 
rent British  coin,  the  reinstatement  of  the 
dollar  at  its  fixed  value,  and  the  formation 
of  sound  banks  of  issue,  to  supersede  the 
circulation  of  private  notes,  which  were  pi'e- 
riously  given  for  all  simis  fi-om  sixpence 
upwards.  The  seat  of  government,  about 
the  ultimate  position  whereof  doubts  were 
entertained,  was  finally  decreed  to  be  at 
Hobart  To^^'n,  gi-cat  improvement  in  the 
style  of  whose  buildings  was  soon  percep- 
tible ;  handsome  stone  and  brick  edifices  rose 
one  after  another  in  rajjid  succession,  and 
in  aU  directions ;  large  well-finished  shops 
took  the  place  of  the  cottages  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  run  up  without 
form  or  order ;  and  wharfs,  quays,  and  mac- 
adamized streets  attested  the  public  con- 
fidence and  the  energy  of  the  people.  With 
respect  to  the  interior,  great  progi-ess  was 
made  in  fencing,  clearing,  and  tillage  ;  im- 
proved breeds  of  stock  were  introduced  by 
some  inteUigent  farmers  from  the  south  of 
England  ;  good  I'oads  and  bridges  were  jnade 
throughout  the  colony  ;  markets  and  fairs 
were  established;  joint-stock  companies  were 
formed  at  Hobart  Town  and  at  Launceston ; 
whale-fishing  was  canied  on  with  actirity; 
the  exports  were  increased ;  the  public  re- 
venue augmented,  and  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture by  £20,000  a-year;  the  activity  of  the 
governor  encouraged  the  erection  of  churches 
and  chapels  in  various  parts  ;  the  clerical 
establishment  of  the  colony  was  enlarged ; 
lay  lecturers,  or  catechists,  were  appointed; 
education  promoted  ;  and  male  and  female 
orphan  schools  founded. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  colonists,  in 
1830,  then  numbering  13,000  free  persons, 
and  increasing  annually  in  a  rapid  ratio, 
earnestly  desired  a  legislature,  composed  of 
representatives  elected  by  themsehes.  An 
address  was  therefore  voted  to  the  crown,  on 
this  and  on  other  points,  for  which  i-edress 
was  sought.  The  follo'ning  paragraph,  con- 
veying the  opinion  of  Governor  Arthur  to 
his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  on  the  subject,  deserves  a  record, 
for  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  both  the 
governor  and  the  governed,  and  proves  liow 
little,  even  at  that  time.  Van  Diemen's  Island 
deserved  the  undiscriminating  abuse  applied 
to  it,  as  "  a  den  of  thieves" : — 

"  Legislation    by   rcpn  sentalion    is    a   mode   of 
government  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  Eng- 
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lishmen,  and  so  endeared  to  them  by  a  thousand 
associations,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  the  peti- 
tion for  an  assembly  should  have  received  so  many 
highly  resi)ectable  signatures  ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
say  that  I  do  not  respect  the  pa<!sinn  fur  British  in- 
stitutions which  so  rcnuirkahlij  distint/aishes  the  inha- 
bitants— more  especially  when  I  reflect  that  it  is 
proved  by  the  liberal  contributions  for  the  building 
of  churches,  made  in  almost  every  district,  that  the 
attainment  of  the  elective  franchise  is  not  tlie  only 
national  object  which  interests  them." 

His  majesty's  government  did  not  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists ;  a  legislative 
council,  composed  of  fifteen  persons,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  had  been  granted  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1829,  and  the  laws  of 
England  wore  said  to  he  in  force  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony  wovild  per- 
mit. Some  useful  enactments  were  how- 
ever made ;  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
of  Requests  were  established,  and  trial  l)y 
jury  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  was  granted 
in  1830.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
plan  to  comment  on  the  individual  rule  of 
representatives  of  the  crown  in  the  colonies, 
but  in  this  case  I  may  be  excused  for  the 
exception.  The  administration  of  Lieutenant- 
governor  Arthur  closed  on  30th  October, 
1836,  having  lasted  upwards  of  twelve  years  ; 
and  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of 
him  as  governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
and  subsequently  as  governor  of  Bombay,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat  a  more 
efficient,  conscientious,  and  Christian  ruler 
never  presided  over  a  British  dependency. 
On  his  departure  he  received  several  vale- 
dictory addresses,  and  .tl,500  was  raised  to 
present  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  tri- 
bute indicative  of  the  esteem  of  the  colonists ; 
moreover  during  a  long  career  of  public 
service  as  chief  of  the  government  at  Ilon- 
duras,VanDiemen'sIsland,  Upper  or  Western 
Canada,  and  Bombay,  Sir  George  Arthur 
never  received  a  rebuke  from  his  superiors 
in  England;  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  E.  I.  Directors  having  aU  paid 
him  the  gratifying  tribute  of  commendation. 

Sir  John  Franklin  (whose  return  from  the 
North  Polar  seas  the  nation  has  well  uigh 
ceased  to  hope)  was  the  next  governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  act  of  parliament  enjoining  the 
sale  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  Australian 
colonies  by  auction  at  a  high  minimum 
price   was   brought    into    operation.      The 

•  By  an  order  of  her  Majesty  in  council,  dated  2nd 
June,  1840,  it  was  declared  that,  on  and  after  the 
1st  August,  1840,  "  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Norfolk 
Island,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to,  and  comprised 
within  the  government  of  Van  JJiemen's  l^and,  shall 


effect  of  this  measure  has  proved  as  injurious 
to  Van  Diemen's  Island  as  to  New  South 
Wales  and  the  other  colonics  in  Australia, 
by  preventing  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently the  immigration  of  the  free  yeoman 
class,  so  much  needed  for  the  welfare  of  this 
penal  colony.  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  rejilj^  to 
a  despatch  from  Lord  Stanley,  in  1839, 
directing  him  to  raise  the  minimum  price 
from  5s.  to  12s.  per  acre,  clearly  foretold 
the  consequences,  and  stated,  "  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  docs  not 
remain  any  considerable  portion  of  laud  iu 
the  territory  of  a  higher  value  than  6s.  or 
7s.  per  acre.  Your  lordship  will  therefore 
perceive  that  this  instruction  is  in  efi'ect  an 
instruction  virtually  abolishing  sales  of  land 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  must  accord- 
ingly put  an  end  to  the  ab-eady  declining 
land  sales."  The  opinion  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  was  disregarded,  and  not  only  has 
the  sale  of  land  ceased,  but  cultivation  has 
been  stationary,  and  the  progress  of  the 
colony  materially  impeded  by  tliis  ill-judged 
legislative  enactment.  Sir  J.  Franklin  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  J.  E.  E.  Wilmot,  in  August, 
1813,  who  was  recalled  in  consequence  of 
certain  allegations  impeaching  his  moral 
character,  which  however  it  is  but  just  to 
state,  that  a  large  and  respectable  class  of 
the  colonists  considered  unfounded.  He 
died  in  the  colony  in  October,  184G,  partly 
from  disease,  doubtless  accelerated  by  dis- 
tress of  mind.  The  present  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor is  Sir  William  Denison,  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  under  this  officer,  (the 
boon  so  long  solicited  by  the  colonists  being 
at  length  granted,)  the  first  representative 
Legislative  Assembly  will  be  elected  in  con- 
formity to  the  act  passed  by  Imperial  Par- 
liament in  1850,  "  for  the  better  government 
of  her  Majesty's  Australian  colonies,"  in 
which  Van  Diemen's  Island  has  been  in- 
cluded. The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been 
detailed  in  the  previous  volume,  pp.  561 — 563. 
It  is  due  to  the  colonists  to  state  that  they 
have  long  sought  this  boon  fi-om  the  Im- 
perial Lcgislatiu'e,  and  for  several  years 
very  many  of  thorn  have  earnestlj'  pro- 
tested against  the  continuation  of  trans- 
portation to  Van  Diemen's  Island,  more 
especially  since  its  abolition  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1810,*  when  this  fine  island  became 

be  the  jjlaces  to  which  felons  and  other  offenders  in 
the  United  Kingdom  then  being,  or  thereafter  to  be, 
under  sentence  or  order  of  transportation,  shall  be 
conveyed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  6th  ol 
George  the  Fourth. 
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almost  the  sole  receptacle  for  the  criminals 
banished  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Peti- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament in  1815,  1848,  and  1819,  praying 
for  the  cessation  of  convict  transportation 
to  Van  Diemen's  Island.  That  of  1845 
comprised  among  its  signatures  that  of 
Dr.  Nixon,  the  bishop  of  Tasmania,  those  of 
six  out  of  eight  unotticial  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  of  thirty  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  large  number  of  landed  proprietors, 
clergymen  of  diftercnt  persuasions,  profes- 
sional men,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics.  I 
give  the  petition  verbatim,  because  it  de- 
serves respect,  conveys  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  a  lai'ge  and  respectable  class, 
and  contains  a  brief  enumeration  of  many 
facts  highly  creditable  to  the  Tasmanian 
colonists ;  moreover  it  breathes  throughout 
a  loyal  spii'it — even  tlie  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  therein  complained  of,  being  put 
forth  in  mild  and  temperate  language.  The 
arguments  on  this  subject  have  been  since 
ably  and  temperately  urged  on  the  consider- 
ation of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jackson,  the  London  agent  of  the 
colonists  who  hold  these  opinions  : — 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undei'signed  Free 
Colonists  of  Van  Diemeu's  Land. 

"  Sheweth, — That  in  approaching  your  Majesty  to 
pray  your  gracious  protection,  we  desire  to  express 
our  sincere  loyalty  to  your  Majesty,  and  our  firm 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  British  empire. 

"  That  in  making  our  present  application,  we  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  believe  that  we  are  actuated  by  no 
factious  feeling,  by  no  unreasonable  discontent,  nor 
by  any  motive  but  such  as  ought  to  influence  us  as 
men  and  as  Christians. 

"That  we  appeal  to  Sir  Eardley  AVilmot,  our  lieu- 
tenant-governor, to  testify  that  what  we  state  as  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  this  petition  is  in  no  degree  erroneous 
or  exaggerated ;  and,  as  a  considerable  number  of 
your  petitionere  are  personally  known  to  his  excel- 
lency, and  also  to  our  late  lieutenant-governor.  Sir 
.Tohn  Franklin  (who  is  now  in  England),  we  further 
appeal  to  them  both  for  their  testimony  as  to  the 
general  position  and  character  as  colonists  of  many 
of  those  who  now  address  your  Majesty. 

"That  we  remind  your  Majesty  that  from  the  year 
1824,  the  British  government  promoted  and  encou- 
raged the  emigration  of  free  settlers  to  Van  Dicmen's 
Land,  by  public  notices  issued,  from  the  colonial- 
office,  the  horse-guards,  and  the  admiralty,  and  offer- 
pd  as  inducement-s  to  such  emigration,  at  first  free 
grants  of  land,  and  latterly  allowances  to  naval  and 
military  officers  in  the  purchase  of  crown  lands. 

"  That  the  obtaining  of  free  grants  of  land  was 
conditional  upon  the  settlers  investing  a  considerable 
capital  in  the  colony,  and  being  persons  of  character 
and  respectability ;  and  that  all  those  who  obtained 
such  grants,  and  all  military  and  naval  officers  ob- 
taining the  allowance  in  purchasing  land,  were  re- 
quired to  become  permanent  residents  in  the  colony. 

"  That  under  these  inducements,  and  under  these 


conditions,  a  large  body  of  your  Majesty's  free  sub- 
jects became  settlers  in  Van  Uiemen's  Land  as  far- 
mers and  merchants. 

"  That  up  to  the  year  1831,  a  considerable  number 
of  your  ^L■vjesty's  free  subjects  had  also  emigrated  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  mechanics  and  farming  men  j 
and  after  that  year,  the  number  of  these  emigrants 
was  increased  under  the  system  of  bounties  sanc- 
tioned both  by  the  British  and  colonial  governments. 

"  That  by  the  industry  and  capital  of  these  various 
colonists,  an  extensive  commerce  has  been  created, 
two  considerable  sea-port  towns,  besides  several 
inland  townships  (or  villages)  and  numerous  houses 
and  farm  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  waste  land  in  the  colony  has  been 
cleared  from  the  forest  and  brought  into  cultivation. 

"That  from  the  year  1824,  to  the  year  1840,  the 
population  of  the  colony  increased  from  12,700  to 
upwards  of  40,000 — the  number  of  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion from  25,000  to  124,000 — the  colonial  shipping 
from  one  vessel  of  42  tons  to  141  vessels,  comprising 
12,491  tons — the  imports  (chieflv  of  English  goods 
carried  in  English  ships)  from  £62,000  to  £98S,3q6 
—the  exports  from  £14,500  to  £867,007  in  which  the 
wool  alone  amounted  to  £22.'S,000 — the  colonial  fixed 
revenue  from  £16,863  to  £118,541 — and  that  the 
sum  of  £218,790  was  between  the  year  1828  and  the 
year  1840  (inclusive)  invested  by  the  colonists  in  the 
purchase  of  crown  lands, 

"  That  during  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
places  of  worship  increased  from  four  to  forty-four, 
and  that  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  other  establishments  for  edu- 
cation. 

"  That  from  the  year  1824  to  1840,  the  greater 
part  of  the  convicts  transported  from  England  were 
sent  to  New  South  Wal;s,  and  only  a  small  propor- 
tion to  this  island,  who  immediately  upon  their  land- 
ing were  dispersed  over  the  colony  as  labourers  and 
servants. 

"  That  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  free  colonists, 
and  the  limited  number  of  convicts  sent  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  those  among  the  latter  who  became  free, 
or  who  by  their  good  conduct  were  allowed  to  work 
on  their  own  account,  obtained  full  employment  at 
high  wages,  thus  having  the  strongest  stimulus  to 
good  behaviour;  and  from  this  cii'cumstance,  but 
especially  from  each  convict  being  at  once  separated 
from  his  associates,  and  accustomed  to  regular  labour, 
and  from  the  facility  with  which  a  moderate  number 
could  be  kept  in  order,  the  majority  of  convicts  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land  were  industrious  and  useful 
members  of  society,  and  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty was  as  complete  in  this  island  as  in  any  county 
in  England. 

"  That  from  1824  Van  Diemen's  Land  was,  there- 
fore, no  longer  merely  a  penal  settlement,  as  in  1804 
when  it  was  first  occupied,  but  a  colony  established 
under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  sup|)licd  with  a  certain  amount 
of  convict  labour  which  the  settlers  could  readily 
employ,  and  for  which  they  paid  by  dclraying  the 
whole  expense  of  the  convicts  after  thu:r  arrival. 

"  That  during  the  sixteen  years  in  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  was  so  remarkable,  the  propor- 
tion of  convicts  to  that  of  free  inhaliitants  constantly 
and  regularly  decreased,  so  that  in  1840  the  number 
of  convicts  as  compared  to  the  number  of  free  inha- 
bitants was  little  more  than  one-half  the  number  in 
1824. 

"  That  in  the  year  1840  the  home  government  dis- 
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continued  sending  convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
this  small  island  was  converted  into  the  sole  penal 
settlement  of  the  British  empire,  the  sole  receptacle 
for  all  criminals  transported  from  every  part  of  your 
Majesty's  vast  dominions — from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland — from  Canada,  India,  and  Africa — and 
latterly  also  for  all  criminals  transported  from  your 
Majesty's  recent  possessions  in  China. 

"  That  in  thus  converting  a  flourishing  British 
colony  into  an  immense  gaol,  the  free  inhabitants  had 
no  voice — that  their  consent  to  an  alteration  so  fatal 
to  their  interests  was  never  obtained  nor  ever  asked, 
and  that  they  had  not  even  the  option  given  them,  of 
selling  their  property  to  the  government  and  leaving 
the  island — a  measure  which  your  petitioners  do  not 
deny  the  British  government  had  a  right  to  subject 
us  to,  if  the  change  had  been  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  empire. 

"  That  in  none  of  the  notices  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, either  to  free  settlers  or  to  free  mechanics  and 
labourers,  is  there  a  single  intimation  given  that  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  this  colony 
would  be  placed  under  the  present  system ;  that  we 
believe  it  was  never  thought  of  until  1840 — that  not 
a  single  colonist  ever  anticipated  it — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  whole 
system  of  our  government  led  us  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  transportation  to  this  colony  would 
altogether  cease — that  many  circumstances  induced 
us  to  entertain  this  view,  and  we  esi)ecially  refer  to 
the  petition  from  this  colony  for  a  free  representative 
assembly  in  the  year  1838,  to  which  your  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  return  a  very  favourable  answci',  it 
being  obvious  that  to  a  merely  penal  colony  a  free 
assembly  could  not  be  granted,  or,  if  granted,  that 
it  wouhi  be  useless. 

"  That  your  petitioners  were  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  details  of  the  new  transportation  system  until 
within  the  last  few  months,  when  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  the  right  honourable  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  to  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
published  in  the  colonial  newspapers. 

"  That  from  these  instructions  we  learn  that  all 
male  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and 
a  portion  of  those  transported  for  fifteen  years,  are 
first  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  they  are  to 
be  kept  not  less  than  two  years,  and  to  be  then  trans- 
ferred to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  the  number  of 
criminals  to  be  thus  disposed  of  is  estimated  at  1,000 
a  year — that  these  convicts,  and  also  all  those  trans- 
ported in  the  first  instance  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
are  to  be  kept  in  probation  gangs,  each  consisting  of 
from  250  to  300  men,  in  which  each  convict  was  to 
remain  not  less  than  one  year,  or  more  than  two 
years,  (except  in  case  of  misconduct,  when  he  may  be 
detained  several  years) — that  he  is  then  to  receive  a 
pass  which  enables  him  to  engage  in  private  service 
for  wages,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  employment,  he 
is  to  remain  in  the  service  of  government,  receiving 
merely  food  and  clothing. 

"  That  under  the  new  system  13,764  male  convicts 
and  2,492  females  have  been  landed  in  this  island 
between  1st  January,  1841,  and  31st  October,  1844. 

"  That  our  only  means  of  keeping  these  men  under 
any  kind  of  control  arc  the  few  soldiers  that  arc  de- 
tached from  head-quarters  and  the  police  of  the 
colony. 

"  That  the  expense  of  this  police,  which  is  chiefly 
occu])ied  in  protecting  us  against  criminals  forced 
upon  the  colony  against  our  strongest  wishes,  is 
borne  by  our  colonial  revenue, — that  a  further  large 
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part  of  that  revenue  is  sunk  in  various  expenses 
connected  with  the  new  convict  system  ;  as  one  in- 
stance of  which,  we  state  that,  from  January,  1843, 
to  June,  1844,  the  expense  of  witnesses  at  the 
supreme  court  (exclusive  of  the  quarter  sessions) 
was  £2,447  10«.  6d.,  of  which  £2,208  was  for  wit- 
nesses on  trials  of  convicts, — that  the  large  sums 
which  the  local  government  cannot  avoid  thus  a])ply- 
ing  without  leaving  us  altogether  unprotected,  have 
already  created  considerable  colonial  debt,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  the  new 
convict  system,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  must 
increase ;  thus,  not  only  anticipating  our  revenues, 
but  embarrassing  the  colonial  government,  and  de- 
l)riving  it  of  the  means  of  undertaking  any  works  of 
public  utility. 

"  That  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil in  February  last,  the  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
])ointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  colonial 
finance,  that  this  committee  appointed  a  stamp  tax, 
further  taxes  on  tea,  and  other  imported  commodi- 
ties, a  tax  upon  dogs,  and  taxes  (in  the  form  of 
licences)  for  carrying  on  various  branches  of  trade ; 
that  an  act  for  taxing  tea  and  other  imjjorts  was 
thereupon  laid  before  the  council,  the  members  of 
which  are  all  nominated  by  the  crown,  that  pi^titions 
against  this  act,  numerously  signed  by  the  colonists, 
and  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  taxing  them  for  the 
coercion  of  British  criminals,  were  presented  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council, — that  the  act  was 
notwithstanding  passed,  and  is  now  law, — and  that 
in  addition  to  the  previous  colonial  debt,  arrange- 
ments wei'e  made  during  the  same  sitting  of  council 
for  a  loan  of  £25,000  from  one  of  the  colonial  banks. 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  thus  to  pay  taxes 
imposed  by  a  council  in  which  they  have  no  repre- 
sentative, and  levied,  not  for  any  colonial  purpose, 
but  to  support  the  new  convict  system  which  is  fast 
destroying  the  colony. 

"  That  we  are  aware  that  the  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  crown  lands  were  given  up  to  the  colonial 
revenue  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  also  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  consideration  of  each  colony  paying 
its  police  ;  but  we  remind  your  Majesty  that  that 
arrangement  was  made  in  1836,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  convicts  were  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  when  the  crown  lands  were  sold  at  five  shillings 
an  aci"e ;  whereas,  since  the  transfer  of  the  land  fund 
the  home  government  has  raised  the  minimum  price 
to  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  at  which  (even  if  the 
colony  were  not  in  its  present  circumstances)  these 
lands  are  almost  quite  unsaleable  ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  land  fund  has  fallen  from  £52,905  in  1840,  to 
£8,913  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1844, 
and  is  estimated  by  his  excellency  to  produce  no 
more  than  £2,000  for  the  present  year. 

"  That  the  police  thus  paid  by  the  colony,  although 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  far  too 
limited  to  give  efficient  protection  to  the  colonists, 
the  convicts  being  spread  over  the  island  in  gangs  of 
from  200  to  300  each. 

"  That  already  under  the  new  system  crime  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent : — ^that  in  1840  there 
were  507  prosecutions  for  crime  in  the  sujjreme 
court  and  quarter  sessions,  of  which  407  were 
against  convicts ;  while  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year  1844,  there  were  (besides  numberless 
offences  tried  before  the  magistrates)  no  less  than 
812  prosecutions  in  those  courts,  of  which  713  were 
against  convicts  or  those  who  had  been  convicts. 

"  That  by  keeping  criminals  in  large  gangs,  as  at 
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present,  they  cannot  be  benefited  or  im])rove(l,  but 
on  the  contrary  become  deteriorated  ;  that  from  the 
numbers  already  sent,  their  strongest  stimulus  to 
good  conduct  has  been  withdrawn,  for  the  free  set- 
tlers cannot  cm])loy  them ;  that  of  those  who  have 
earned  permission  to  work  for  themselves  there  are 
already  2,000  unemployed,  and  without  the  chance 
of  employment:  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
good  conduct  of  any  man,  whether  a  convict  or  not, 
can  continue,  who  is  compelled  to  associate  exclu- 
sively with  criminals,  and  who  is  without  any  pros- 
pect of  bettering  his  condition. 

"  That  this  unbounded  supply  of  convict  labour, 
has  of  necessity  thrown  out  of  employment  many  of 
the  free  labourers  who  were  induced  by  the  govern- 
ment to  emigrate  hither,  and  must  soon  drive  them 
out  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  thus  further  lessening 
the  proportion  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  colony. 

"  Tluit  we  are  in  a  state  of  continual  diead  and 
anxiety  for  ourselves  and  our  families  owing  to  the 
number  of  convicts  by  whom  we  are  surrounded ; 
that  we  feel  we  have  no  security  for  life  or  property ; 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  colony  is  daily  be- 
coming worse  and  worse ;  that  no  regulations,  "how- 
ever well  intended,  no  government,  however  able,  no 
improvement  in  detail,  can  counteract  the  evils  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  criminals  that  are  poured  upon 
our  shores :  and  that  if  the  present  system  of  trans- 
portation continues,  we  must,  at  whatever  sacrifice, 
abandon  a  colony  which  will  become  unfit  for  any 
man  to  inhabit  who  regards  the  highest  interests  of 
himself  or  of  his  children. 

"  That  in  the  violent  commercial  convulsions 
which  have  been  felt  during  the  last  two  years  in  all 
the  Australian  colonies,  our  colonial  property  has 
fallen  more  than  one-half  in  value,  and  that  much 
distress  has  been  thus  occasioned  ;  but  this  distress 
is  aggravated  ten-fold  by  the  state  to  which  the 
transportation  system  has  reduced  us,  and  by  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  future. 

"  That  the  large  government  expenditure  under 
the  present  system  is  of  some  pecuniary  benefit  to  us 
in  the  depressed  condition  of  our  affairs,  but  we  can- 
not put  it  in  competition  with  interests  of  a  higher 
nature,  or  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  weigh  against 
the  moral  evils  which  that  system  produces. 

"  That  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
thus  detailed  to  your  Majesty,  the  prosperity  of  this 
colony  is  at  an  end;  that  its  commerce  must  decay, 
and  its  lands  become  almost  valueless ;  that  no  new 
capital  is  now  invested  in  it,  and  no  new  emigrants 
now  come  to  it,  and  that  we  look  for  none,  for 
we  ourselves  would  never  have  emigrated  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  had  we  foreseen  its  present 
state. 

"  That  there  is  yet  a  more  fearful  evil  produced  by 
the  ])resent  system  of  transportation ;  that  it  is  re- 
ported and  believed  that  the  unhappy  men  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island  have  sunk  into  deeper  pollution  and 
deiiravily,  and  that  if  such  men  are  added  to  the 
unbounded  number  of  criminals  already  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  tliis  island  and  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, among  which  they  must  ultimately  be  diff'used, 
will  exhibit  a  sjicctacle  of  vice  and  infamy  such  as 
the  history  of  the  world  cannot  ]iarallel. 

"  That  the  removal  of  the  various  evils  which  the 
transportation  system  causes  to  the  free  colonists,  is 
within  the  scope  of  that  power  which  the  Almighty 
has  placed  in  your  hands  ;  that  we  cannot  doubt 
your  Majesty's  willingness  to  remedy  them;  and  that, 
even  in  our  present    depressed   situation,  we   shall 


await  your  Majesty's  decision  with  the  confident 
ho])e  that  they  will  be  removed. 

"  Your  petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Majesty  that 
the  number  of  convicts  in  this  island  may  as  speedily 
as  possible  be  reduced  to  that  which  existed  in  1840; 
that  transportation  to  the  colony  may  cease  until 
this  oliject  is  eft'ected ;  that  meanwhile  adequate  pro- 
tection may  be  aff'orded  to  the  colonists,  and  better 
means  adopted  for  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  convicts ;  that  the  colony  may  be  re- 
lieved from  every  expense  occasioned  by  convicts 
not  in  the  employment  of  settlers,  and  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  gradual  and  total  aboli- 
tion of  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

"  And  your  ])etitioners  will  ever  pray." 

On  the  21th  of  December,  1849,  a  great 
pubhc  meeting  was  held  at  Launceston,  in 
order  to  promote  free  institutions,  and  to 
nrge  the  discontinuance  of  transportation. 
The  requisition  convening  the  meeting  was 
signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  magistrates  of  the  northern 
di^'ision  of  the  island,  and  after  several 
eloquent  speeches,  petitions  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  petitioners  state  that  within  a  recent 
period  of  four  years,  upwards  of  16,000  con- 
victs have  been  introduced  into  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  and  allege  that  this  had  been  the 
reason  why  so  many  free  persons  have  left  the 
island  ;  the  number  who  have  done  so  since 
1841,  being  "  estimated  at  not  less  than 
12,000 ;"  this  emigration  having  been  ne- 
cessitated by  the  "  overflowing  supply  of  the 
labour  of  convicts  not  permitted  to  quit  the 
colony,  but  allowed  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  to  compete  with  the  free  colonists, 
while  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so,  but 
who  are  supported  by  the  government  in 
idleness  when  they  are  out  of  work,  or  not 
disposed  to  work."*  The  petitioners  farther 
allege  that  there  are  now  26,208  male  and 
4,578  female  convicts  in  the  island,  and  that 
if  this  system  be  continued  it  must  end  in 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  free  population 
of  the  colony. 

The  number  of  convicts  sent  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  since  its  formation  as  a  penal 
settlement,  in  1803,  would  equal  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  popvdation,  free  and  bond, 
now  in  the  colony.  According  to  returns 
l)efore  me,  shewing  the  name  and  date  of 
arrival  of  the  difterent  ships  which  reached 
the  colony,  and  the  number  of  convicts  on 
board  each  vessel,  between  1817  and  1848, 
a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  it  appears  that 
the  males  were  in  number  47,814,  and  the 
females  9,045— total,  56,819  Of  the  males, 
*  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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28,258  belonged  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  "  old  class,"  which  arrived  between 
August,  1817,  and  March,  18J.0;  1815  be- 
longed to  the  "probation  class,"  and  arrived 
between  June,  1840,  and  March,  1817  ;  and 
tiOl  to  the  "  tickct-of-leave  class,"  between 
September,  1847,  and  July,  1818.  The  num- 
ber during  each  year  is  shewn  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1817 

268 

— 

1833 

2,563 

241 

1818 

581 

— 

1834 

1,380 

151 

1819 

649 

— 

1835 

1,944 

301 

1820 

1,398 

161 

1836 

2,022 

310 

1821 

1,017 

61 

1837 

1,183 

113 

1822 

806 

45 

1838 

2,186 

284 

1823 

913 

117 

1839 

1,376 

302 

1824 

705 

50 

1840 

1,281 

184 

1825 

684 

129 

1841 

2,682 

626 

1826 

510 

100 

1842 

4,699 

681 

1827 

854 

214 

1843 

3,048 

684 

1828 

1,028 

172 

1844 

3,979 

649 

1829 

929 

181 

1845 

2,243 

607 

1830 

1,900 

235 

1846 

866 

340 

1831 

1,899 

340 

1847 

645 

624 

1832 

1,051 

149 

1848 

661 

1,000 

By  an  official  return,  signed  "  James 
Thompson,  registrar,"  the  numljcr,  of  late 
years,  is  greater  than  the  above :  for  during 
the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1846,  the 
convicts  who  arrived  were — males,  36,382; 
females,  6,195  =  42,577. 

According  to  statements  laid  before  the 

colonial  minister  by  Mr.  Jaokson,  on  12tli 

March,   1849,   the   social  status  of  38,133 

adult  inhabitants  is  thus  classified : — 

Male  convicts,  under  sentence  ....  22,678 

Men  whose  sentences  have  expired    .     .     8,832 

Females  under  sentence 3,936 

Females  whose  sentences  have  expired  .  2,687 
The  colonial  agent,  however,  while  faith- 
fully fulfilhng  his  duty  in  laying  these  and 
other  representations  before  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  frankly  bears  high  personal  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  admits  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  the  above-quoted  letter  to  Mr.  B. 
Hawes,  M.P.,  under-sccretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  says^ 

"  Lord  Grey's  anxious  desire  to  consult  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  is  conspicuous  both  in  his  professions 
and  his  acts.  The  colony  is  indebted  to  his  lordship 
for  the  surrender  of  the  land  fund,  his  constant  en- 
deavours to  cause  improvements  in  the  disciphne  of 
the  convicts,  his  measures  adopted  for  sending  out 
the  wives  and  families  of  deserving  convicts,  and,  at 
least,  his  reiluctinn  of  the  number  and  the  imjjroved 
character  of  the  convicts  to  be  sent  there  in  future. 
I  hope  the  colonists  will  not  be  .slow  to  acknowledge 
these  acts.  I  am,  however,  better  able  than  those 
distant  colonists  to  appreciate  the  various  difficulties 
which  his  Lordship  has  to  encounter." 


It  is  understood  that  the  chief  obstacle 
which  prevents  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  colonists,  arises  from  the  very  large 
expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  by  tlie 
British  treasury  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  in 
making  it  a  fitting  receptacle  for  convicts, 
and  in  the  well-organized  and  efficient  super- 
intendency  and  police  establishment  which 
are  maintained  on  the  island,  not  merely 
for  the  guarding  of  the  prisoners,  but  with 
a  view  to  their  continuous  employment,  in- 
struction, and  reformation,  as  will  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

I  have,  in  the  previous  volume,  expressed 
my  own  opinion  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  (in  limited  numbers)  to  dis- 
tant settlements,  where,  as  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia for  instance,  labour  on  public  works  is 
urgently  required,  and  can  now  be  procured 
only  at  an  enormous  expense;  nor  do  I  see  a 
better  mode  of  employing  those,  who,  having 
forfeited  their  liberty  by  the  commission  of 
crijnc,  have  rendered  themselves  a  disgrace 
and  a  danger  to  the  state,  than  by  thus  pre- 
venting their  being  also  a  useless  burthen  to 
it.  This,  I  hold,  cannot  be  better  done  than 
by  employing  them  in  preparing  new  settle- 
ments for  the  reception  of  free  settlers ;  in 
the  construction  of  forts  and  harbours,  and 
roads;  in  hewing  down  forests,  and  in  the 
numerous  toilsome  and  laborious  tasks  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  wilderness  into  a  fitting 
abode  for  civilized  man.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  use  convict  labour  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  exertions  of  the  free  citizens,  and  quite 
another  to  employ  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
overwhelm  their  exertions  l)y  its  undue  pre- 
ponderance. That  this  has  unfortunately 
been  the  case  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  generally  believed. 

Earl  Grey  himself  frankly  admitted,  in 
his  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  14th 
March,  1850,  on  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  "  convicts  prisons  bill,"  that — 

"  The  whole  colony  was  thrown  into  eonfu.sion  and 
disorder,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  convicts  who 
had  no  employment.  This  led  to  a  state  of  things 
which  was  absolutely  frightful :  the  demoralization 
which  took  place  among  the  probation  gangs  was 
shocking  to  contemplate." 

At  the  close  of  1810,  the  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  island  was  no  more  than  7,9 12 ; 
between  1840  and  1847,  inclusive,  the  num- 
ber of  conncts  who  arrived  was — males, 
20,532 ;  females,  3,940  =  24,474.  Captain 
Stokes,  R.N.,  who  was  employed  for  five 
years  in  surveying  Australia  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  visited  the  various  settlements, 
and  judged  for  himself  of  their  actual  state. 
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After  speaking  iu  high  terms  of  tlie  "  full 
tide  of  prosperity  that  covered  the  island  in 
1840,"  lie  proceeds  to  observe — 

"  Everything  wore  a  smiling  prospect :  the  fields 
were  heavy  with  harvests ;  the  roads  crowded  with 
traffic ;  gay  equipages  filled  the  streets ;  the  settler's 
cottage  or  villa  was  well  supplied  with  comforts,  and 
even  with  luxuries ;  crime,  in  a  population  of  which 
the  majority  were  convicts,  or  their  descendants, 
■was  less  in  proportion  than  in  England ;  the  exports, 
for  the  first  time,  exceeded  the  imports;  trade  was 
brisk ;  agriculture  increasing ;  new  settlers  were 
arriving ;  everything  betokened  progress ;  no  one 
dreamed  of  retrogression  or  decay." 

To  this  picture  the  observant  officer  adds — 

"  In  four  years  all  this  was  reversed ;  and  though 
many  other  causes  may  have  co-operated  in  pro- 
ducing this  change,  it  seems  acknowledged  by  most 
persons,  that  the  result  is  chiefly  traceable  to  the 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion, which  first  checked  free  immigration ;  and 
secondly,  by  glutting  the  labour  market,  the  free 
population  was  necessarily  displaced,  and  those  who 
had  actually  established  themselves  on  the  island  as 
their  second  home,  were  driven  away  from  it." 

The  most  recent  measui-e  adopted  by 
her  Majesty's  government  for  the  purjjose 
of  mitigating  the  evils  arising  fi'om  too 
rapid  an  influx  of  convicts,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  military  pensioners.  In  De- 
cember, 184-9,  Earl  Grey  announced  to  Sir 
William  Denison,  the  governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  that  parliament  having  granted 
£30,000  for  promoting  emigration  to  those 
colonies  to  which  eon\'icts  are  sent,  her 
IMajesty's  government,  mth  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing a  body  of  loyal  settlers,  and  also 
of  adding  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
colony,  and  increasing  its  means  of  mili- 
tary defence,  had  resolved  on  gradually  in- 
troducing military  pensioners  as  guards  in 
convict  ships,  such  pensioners  to  be  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  and 
commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer.  The 
local  government  was  directed  to  make  ar- 
rangements, and  keep  some  accommodation 
vacant  in  Hobart  Town,  or  its  vicinity,  for 
the  reception  of  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies on  their  first  arrival.  The  act  G  and  7 
Vict.,  c.  95,  provides  for  the  enrolment  of 
pensioners  for  occasional  duty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  54,  ex- 
tend the  pro\isions  of  the  previous  act  to  the 
colonies.  Under  the  royal  sign  manual,  this 
description  of  force  in  Van  Dicmcn's  Island 
is  fixed  at  500  men.  Earl  Grey  directed, 
on  ]3tli  December,  1849,  that  the  pensioners 
should  have  some  vacant  accommodation 
provided  for  their  lodging  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  jjlaced 
on  certain  small  plots,  of  two  to  five  acres, 


of  land,  which  should  become  their  own 
after  seven  j'ears'  ser\'ice  as  enrolled  pen- 
sioners in  the  colony,  provided  they  shoidd 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  tlieir  agree- 
ment. The  governor  was  also  authorized  to 
employ  the  labour  of  con\'icts  in  preparing 
their  allotments,  and  helping  them  to  erect 
dwellings ;  the  entire  cost  to  be  incurred  for 
their  houses  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  fifteen 
pounds  a  head  on  the  whole  number  of  pen- 
sioners. An  esprit  de  corps  was  to  be  fostered 
by  these  retired  soldiers  being,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, settled  in  one  neighbourhood,  within 
reach  of  schools  for  their  children,  and  of  the 
means  of  receiving  religious  instruction,  and 
of  attending  di\-ine  worship.  AVith  the  ex- 
ception of  twelve  days  in  the  year,  appointed 
for  military  exercise,  and  of  the  liabihty  to 
be  called  out  iu  support  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, or  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  the 
pensioners  are  to  merge  in  the  general 
working  population,  and  live  by  their  own 
industry.  The  bedding  supplied  by  govern- 
ment during  the  voyage  is  given  to  the  emi- 
gi'ant  soldiers  and  their  families;  and  the 
secretary  of  state  directs,  that  if  the  pen- 
sioners be  unable,  immediately  on  landing, 
to  obtain  a  good  livelihood  by  private  en- 
gagements, that  employment  be  offered 
them  on  public  works  as  labourers,  such 
employment  not  to  extend  beyond  the  first 
six  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Earl  Grey  for  tins 
statesman- like  and  generous  policy. 

The  statistics  given  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter preclude  the  necessity  of  dwelling,  in 
this  place,  on  the  existing  social  position  of 
the  colony,  which,  vinder  all  circumstances, 
is  singularly  creditable  to  the  free  settlers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lieutenant- 
governors  of  Van  Dieraen's  Island,  and  of 
the  officers  temporarily  administering  the 
government  since  the  formation  of  the 
colony : — 


Lieutenant-governors. 

From 

To 

Lieut. -col.D  .Collins,  R.  Marines 

Feb.  16,  1804 

Mar.  24, 

ISIO 

Lieut.  Edward  Lord,        „       "I 
Capt.Murrav.H.M.  73rdReg  / 

May  24,  1810 

Feb. 

1812 

Lieut.-col.  Gills 

Feb.         1812 

Feb.    4 

1813 

Lieut.-col.T.Davey,R.  Marines 

Feb.    4,1811! 

April  9, 

1817 

Lieut.-coL  W.  Sorell  .... 

April  9,  1817 

May  14, 

1824 

Lieut.-col.  George  Arthur  .    . 

Mav  14,  1824 

Oct.  .30, 

1836 

Lieut.-col.K.  Snodgrass(aeting1 
Captain  Sir  J.  Franklin,  R.N. 

Oct.  31,  18.30 

Jiui.    5, 

1837 

Jan.    G, 1837 

Aug.  21, 

1843 

Sir  J.  E.  E.  Wilmot,  Bart.  .    . 

Aug.  22,  1843 

Oct.   13, 

1846 

Charle.s  Jos.  Latrobe  ''acting) 

Oct.  13,  ISIG 

.Ian.  26, 

1847 

Sir  W.  T.  Denison,  R.E.     .     . 

J.in.  20,  1847 

— 

Note. — Lieutenant-colonel  D.  Collins  died  on  the  24th 
March,  1810 ;  Lieutenant-colonel  T.  Davcy,  on  the  2nd  May, 
1823  ;  and  Sir  J .  E.  E.  Wilmot,  Bart ,  on  the  3rd  February, 
1817. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL    FEATURES  — COAST    LINE,   AND    ADJACENT    ISLANDS,    BAYS,    AND    HAR- 
BOURS—MOUNTAINS, RIVERS,  AND  LAKES— DIVISIONS— CHIEF  TOWNS— 
AND  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 


Physical  Features. — Van  Diemen's  Island 
is  literally  a  land  of  hill  and  valley,  moun- 
tain and  stream,  and  it  may  be  added, 
of  forest,  flood,  and  fell.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  its  loftiest  ranges,  when  compared  with 
the  mighty  Himalaya,  the  Andes,  or  the 
Alps,  appear  as  insignificant  as  do  its 
streams  (including  even  the  beautiful  Dcr- 
wcut)  to  the  traveller  who  has  been  borne 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Ganges,  Amazon, 
or  Danube ;  but  its  immense  forests  of  un- 
fading, though  somewhat  sombre  green,  im- 
part to  its  aspect  a  peculiar  stamp  of  massive 
grandeur.  Its  general  character  is  more- 
over decidedly  mountainous,  the  whole  sur- 
face having  been  apparently  heaved  up  by 
some  mighty  convulsion,  or  series  of  con- 
vulsions, in  masses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — 
sometimes  of  barren  rock,  though  more 
frequently  densely  wooded ;  but  in  either 
case  too  often  rugged  and  impracticable, 
abounding  in  abrupt  acclivities  and  almost 
inaccessible  gidlics ;  in  other  places  forming 
gi-assy  and  lightly  timbered  slopes,  whose 
verdm'c,  though  of  a  browner  hue  than  that 
of  our  English  meadows,  is  yet  enlivened  by 
the  yellow  buttercup,  that  homely  flower  so 
dear  to  the  immigrant ;  elsewhere  it  forms 
luxuriant  flats,  generally  of  eight  to  ten 
thousand  acres,  surrounded  in  irregular  cir- 
cles by  densely-wooded  hills,  whose  loftiest 
summits  are  from  April  to  October  capped 
with  snow.  This  latter  description  of  coun- 
try is  frequent  in  the  interior,  on  which 
several  extensive  lakes  are  situated  in  a  kind 
of  elevated  table-land.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  island  also  possesses  fertile  and 
extensive  plains ;  the  southern  is  extremely 
hilly  ;  but  in  the  west  and  south-west  a  very 
imexpccted  proportion  of  available  land  has 
been  recently  discovered.  On  the  banks  of 
the  numerous  streams  a  line  of  rich  soil  is 
almost  invarialjly  found,  subject  however  to 
occasional  floods ;  for  this  serious  incon- 
venience, the  extremely  undulating  nature 
of  the  country,  though  to  a  great  extent  the 
cause,  offers  a  remedy  by  presenting  facili- 
ties for  a  sound  system  of  drainage,  which 
if  carried  out  would  likewise  render  the 
marshes  and  swamps,  now  both  unprofitable 


and  unsightly,  not  merely  available  for  cul- 
tivation, but  exti'aordinarUy  productive. 

The  proportion  of  land  adapted  either  for 
the  plough  or  for  pasture  has  been  difl^sr- 
ently  estimated,  and  the  calculation  at  the 
best  can  be  but  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  the  difiiculty  of  forming  a  just 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  land  without  prac- 
tical experience  of  its  capabilities,  has  Ijcen 
repeatedly  proved  by  the  opposite  opinions 
expressed  by  explorers  of  the  same  tract. 
The  general  opinion  is,  I  believe,  that  in- 
cluding the  whole  extent  with  which  we 
are  now  acquainted,  about  two-fifths  is  the 
very  utmost  that  can  be  considered  avail- 
able, and  of  this  three-fourths  is  pastui'c- 
ground.  The  island  is  by  all  accounts  so 
densely  wooded  that  it  would  appear  strange 
that  there  shoidd  be  so  much  pastm-age, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tas- 
manian  trees  are  chiefly  eucalypta;,  and 
whether  boldly  erect  and  widely  ramified, 
or  stunted  in  their  growth,  they  very  rarely 
yield  so  dense  a  shade  as  to  materially  im- 
pede the  vegetation  of  the  grasses,  which 
Strzelecki  declares  to  be  in  many  localities 
untrodden  by  flocks  and  herds,  luxuriant 
beyond  description,  "  and  extending  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  (almost)  the  highest  alti- 
tudes of  the  colony."  He  instances  the 
lower  ])arts  of  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis, 
Dry's  Bluft',  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  between  an 
altitude  of  3,000  and  4,200  feet. 

Having  thus  stated  the  peculiarly  ragged 
and  unpromising  nature  of  some  parts  of  the 
island,  it  is  only  right  to  mention  on  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Jefl^reys,  who  quite  in  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement  "  crossed  from  Hobart  Town  to 
Port  Dalrymple,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  in 
a  barouche,  with  three  and  sometimes  four 
horses  in  hand,  and  yet  had  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  of  what  coxdd  possibly  be 
called  a  road,  the  whole  being  a  beautiful 
level  pasture,  with  but  few  trees  to  obstruct 
the  view  or  the  passage."  The  country,  in- 
deed, could  sustain  at  least  three  million 
people. 

Coast  Line  and  adjacent  Islands. — 
The  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Island  are  in 
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general  high  and  roeky,  except  on  the  north, 
where  they  form  tlie  southern  limits  of  Bass 
Strait,  and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  low 
sandy  beaches ;  to  the  south-east  they  are 
deeply  indented  and  bordered  by  islands  ; 
to  the  south-west  they  are  abrupt,  and  pre- 
sent the  barren,  rugged  aspect  which  might 
be  expected  from  their  exposure  to  the 
storms  and  chilling  winds  that  blow  direct 
from  the  polar  regions  ;  but  on  all  sides  they 
form  oapes,  headlands,  and  points,  and 
afford  safe  anchorages. 

In  tracing  the  varied  features  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Tasmairian  coasts,  the  magnifi- 
oent  estuary  of  the  chief  river  claims  the 
first  notice.  The  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  on 
A-hose  western  bank  Ho])art  Town  is  built, 
has  two  entrances,  the  one  named  Storm 
Bay  by  Tasman,  from  the  tempestuous 
tveather  he  there  encountered  (see  page  1)  ; 
tlie  other, D'Entrecasteaux Channel, \n\\o\\ovir 
of  Bruui  D'Entrecasteaus,  the  celebrated 
French  admiral,  by  whom  it  was  discovered 
in  1792,  while  commanding  an  expedition 
in  search  of  the  uiifortunate  La  Perouse. 

Storm  Bay  (in  a  north-east  by  east  direc- 
tion from  Tasman's  Head  to  Cape  Pillar)  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  wide,  and  completely 
open  to  winds  from  the  south  and  south- 
east;  the  depth  at  half-a-mile  from  Cajie 
Raoul  is  fifty  fathoms ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay  it  is  thirty-five  fathoms,  gradually  de- 
creasing towards  Brimi  Island,  and  in  a 
direct  line  from  thence  about  north  by  west 
to  Betsey's  Island,  shoals  to  twenty-five,  six- 
teen, and  twelve  fathoms.  It  opens  into 
North  or  Frederick  Henry  Bay,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  six 
aud-a-half  miles  broad,  the  greater  part  per- 
fectly land-locked,  and  affording  good  an- 
chorage in  two  to  fifteen  fathoms  water. 
North  bay  to  the  southward  opens  into 
Norfolk  Bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long,  by 
three  miles  broad,  completely  sheltered,  and 
having  in  no  part  less  than  four  fathoms. 
This  fine  haven  is  bounded  to  the  eastward 
by  Forestiei-'s  Peninsula,  which  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  at  its  northern  and 
southern  extremity,  by  very  narrow  isth- 
muses, which  at  some  future  day  may  pro- 
l)al)ly  be  cut  through  so  as  to  afford  more 
ready  inlet  or  exit  for  vessels  on  the  east  coast. 

Adventure  Bay,  on  the  south-west  shore 
of  Storm  bay,  has  good  shelter  from  west 
and  south-west  gales,  but  a  heavy  surf 
generally  breaks  on  the  beach.  Fluted  Cape, 
which  forms  its  south-cast  extremity,  is 
high,    steep,   and   projecting,   composed   of 


circular  basaltic  columns  standing  close 
together,  in  the  form  of  the  barrel  of  an 
organ,  and  covered  with  trees.  Penguin 
Island,  adjacent,  is  small,  of  moderate 
height,  and  also  clothed  with  timber. 

Bad  Bay,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bruni  island,  descr\'es  its  name,  being  ex- 
posed to  all  the  fury  of  the  south-west 
winds.  Cape  Bruni  and  Tasman's  Head, 
on  either  side  of  this  bay,  bear  S.  79°,  east 
eight  miles. 

D' Entrecasteaux  Channel,  the  south-west 
entrance  to  the  Derwent,  is  a  continuous 
line  of  land-locked  harbours,  being  in  length 
about  thirty  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  two  to  eight  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
from  six  to  thirty  fathoms,  on  a  black  muddy 
bottom.  Throughout  its  whole  extent,  it 
offers  a  magnificent  series  of  panoramic 
%'iews.  The  sliip  in  which  I  sailed  entered 
the  channel  at  midnight,  leaving  behind 
(at  Bruni  Head)  a  severe  tempest.  When 
the  morning  dawned,  she  lay  at  anchor 
with  her  bowsprit  almost  among  the  trees 
of  Bruni  island,  amid  scenery  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  I  have 
visited  the  far-famed  lakes  of  Killarncy, 
Lomond,  and  Geneva,  but  to  me  D'Entre- 
casteaux  channel  excels  them  both  in  gran- 
deur and  beauty ;  the  shore  on  either  side 
is  characterized  by  deep  sinuosities  and  bold 
projecting  headlands ;  here,  a  romantic- 
looking  bay,  with  grassy  knolls ;  there,  a 
wooded  eminence,  down  which  a  silvery 
cataract  leaps  noisily  from  rock  to  rock ; 
occasionally  a  verdant  isle  breaks  the  path 
of  the  waters,  and  ever  and  anon  a  rustic 
cottage,  thriving  farm,  or  comfortable  home- 
stead, with  its  numerous  adjuncts,  animate 
and  inanimate,  breaks  in  upon  the  vnlA 
grace  of  nature,  and  attest  the  presence 
of  civilized  man.  A  much-neeeded  light- 
house was  erected  by  Sir  John  Franklin, 
when  Ueutenant-governor,  in  a  favourable 
position  on  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Bruni  island,  which  a  wide  gap  cut  in  the 
woodland  behind  renders  easily  perceptible 
from  seaward ;  it  serves  both  by  day  and  by 
night  to  warn  vessels  entering  the  channel, 
of  the  shoals  at  the  month,  which  had,  pre- 
vious to  its  erection,  proved  fatal  to  several 
vessels.  Among  these  was  the  Actaon,  on 
the  reef  which  has  since  borne  its  name. 
Another  very  distressing  instance  was  the 
wreck  of  the  convict  ship  George  the  Third, 
in  which  131  persons  perished,  of  whom  the 
majority,  being  convicts,  had  been  kept 
below,    to  prevent  a  general    rusli    to   the 
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boats.     The  remainder  (174-  persons)  were 
pi'ovidentially    saved   by   a   small    schooner 
then  engaged  in  cruising  in  that  vicinity. 
In  July,  1835,  the  Enchantress,  a  merchant 
ship,  beating  up  the  channel,  struck,   as  it 
was  said,  on  a  weather  shore,  and  went  down 
in   deep  water    in    fifteen    minutes.      Soon 
after  the  Wallace,  barque,  from  Leith,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  others.     By  the  aid  of  the 
above-mentioned   beacon,    and   of  the   effi- 
cient pilots  now  stationed  on  the  look-out 
for  vessels,  the  entrance  to  D'Entrecasteaux 
channel   is    easy    at    all    hours ;    and    once 
beyond  Partridije  Island,  the  navigation  is, 
with    the    most    ordinary  precautions,    safe 
throughout.      There    are    several   excellent 
havens   on   both   sides ;    on  the   eastern  or 
Bruni    island    shore,    are    Taylor    Bai/    or 
Great  Cove,  Little  Cove,  Isthmus  Bay,  Great 
Bay,  and  Barnes  Bay,  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  vessels.     Great  Cove  is  spacious, 
and    ill     sheltered    from    the    north-west 
winds,  but  when  these  are  violent,  shelter 
may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  havens  on 
the    opposite    coast,    of    which    the    first 
met   with    (from    the    southward)    is.   Re- 
cherche Bay,  so  called  by  the  French  admi- 
ral, after  his  ship.     It  is  about  three  miles 
wide  and  two  miles  deep,  with  anchorage 
in  six  to  twelve  fathoms.     Two  arms  extend, 
the   one   to   the   southward,   termed   South 
Port,    the    other    to    the    northward,    into 
which  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Catamaran 
rivers  flow.     South  Port  has  a  land-locked 
anchorage,  three  to  five  fathoms  soundings 
of  fine  sand.    The  shores  around  are  densely 
wooded,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 
Fresh    water    is    obtainable    from    several 
streamlets,  and  a  projected  township  called 
Ranisgate,  is  marked  at  the  bottom  of  this 
snug  harbour.     North  Port  is  about  a  third 
of  a  mile   wide,   at  the   entrance,   but  in- 
creases   to  two-thirds    immediately   within, 
and  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  nearly 
two  miles,  with  a  depth  of  five,  four,  and 
three  fathoms,  in  black  mud,  to  three-quar- 
ters   of  a  mile    above    the    entrance,    at    a 
moderate  distance  from  the   shores,  which 
are  sloping,  and  covered  witli  thick  wood. 
The  waters  of  this  haven  are  unruffled,  even 
during  the  violent  winds. 

Muscle  Bay,  about  six  miles  north-east 
of  Recherche  bay,  is  some  two  and-a-quarter 
miles  deep  to  the  westward,  with  fourteen 
fathoms  in  the  middle,  and  six  fatlioras 
near  the  shore.  A  lagoon  runs  some  dis- 
tance further  west,  into  which  a  streamlet 
flows. 


Esperance  Bay,  six  miles  and-a-half  north- 
north-east  from  the  preceding,  is  about 
one  mile  and-a-quarter  wide,  and  five  miles 
deep,  in  a  north-west  and  south-west  direc- 
tion ;  there  are  seven  fathoms  and-a-half 
in  the  entrance,  and  secure  anchorage  in 
three  to  five  fathoms.  Like  the  other 
havens,  a  small  stream  disembogues  at  its 
head. 

Tlie  next  inlet  in  the  coast  is  that  formed 
by  the  really  considerable 

Huvn  River,  so  called  from  the  companion 
of  D'Entrecasteaux,  Captain  Iluon  Kei'- 
mandee,  of  the  Esperance.  Its  estuary  ex- 
tends seven  miles  north-west  by  west,  and 
then  takes  a  north  by  east  direction  to 
nearly  the  same  distance.  A  beautiful  islet 
(comprising  about  300  acres),  divides  its 
entrance,  there  about  three  miles  wide,  and 
forms  two  passages,  of  which  the  western  is 
the  broadest,  but  has,  in  the  centre,  a  smaU 
dangerous  rock,  conspicuous  only  at  low 
water.  F^ive  miles  up  the  Huon  is  a  beautiful 
bay,  named  Swan  Port,  agreeably  diversified 
with  projecting  points  of  land,  clothed  with 
fine  timber.  Captain  Freycinet  thus  de- 
scribes it : — 

"  Its  extent  in  a  north  and  south  direction  is  up- 
wards of  four  miles,  upon  a  width  considerably  less : 
many  tlee])  bays  present  themselves  on  both  sides, 
with  all  the  necessary  accommodation  for  tlie  safety 
of  vessels.  Its  coasts,  although  a  little  elevated,  are, 
in  general,  steep :  their  declivity  is  gentle,  and  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  offers  everywhere  the 
most  enchanting  and  varied  appearance.  In  several 
])laces  natural  quays  are  formed,  easy  of  access  for  the 
lari/est  vessels,  or  even  for  the  jmrpose  of  careening. 
The  middle  of  the  harbour  has  from  three  and-a-half 
to  seven  fathoms  water,  upon  a  mud  and  sandy  bot- 
tom ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  bays,  a  depth  of  less  than  three  to  four  fathoms 
is  seldom  found  at  a  musket  shot's  distance." 

North-West  Bay,  or  Port,  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  Bruni  island,  is  of  an 
irregular  quadrilateral  form,  two  miles  in 
width,  and  five  miles  deep,  in  a  northerly 
direction.  The  two  points  at  the  entrance 
are  high  and  rocky ;  but  the  other  parts  of 
its  shores  are  much  less  elevated,  and  evei-y- 
where  easy  of  access.  Several  small  stream- 
lets fall  into  it  from  the  south. 

Bruni  Island,  which  separates  Storm  ])ay 
from  D'Entrecasteaux  channel,  is  of  very 
irregular  form  and  unequal  elevation.  In 
lengtli,  it  extends  north  and  south  about 
twenty-five  miles ;  its  breadth  varying  from 
one  to  seven  miles.  At  the  centre,  the 
island  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parts,  being 
connected  only  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
five  miles  long.    The  deeply-indented  shores 
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of  Bruni  island,  attest  the  power  of  the 
great  Southern  ocean  iu  its  unbroken  roll, 
while  the  basaltic  character  of  its  contorted 
surface,  evidences  the  mighty  sul)terranean 
power  by  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Fluted  Cape,  on  the  east  coast,  pi-esents 
to  the  eye  an  abrupt  cut;  its  immense  ba- 
saltic columns  have  been  before  mentioned. 

Tasman's  Head,  and  the  other  proniou- 
cories  on  the  southern  shoi'e,  are  high  and 
bold ;  the  northern  half  of  the  island  is 
less  elevated ;  vegetation  is  vigorous ;  and 
cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  entrance  of  the  Dei-went  River,  (pro- 
perly so  called),  after  passing  out  of  D'En- 
trecastcaux's  channel,  round  the  north  point 
of  Bruni  island,  is  marked  by  Mount  Direc- 
tion, and  lies  between  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  on  the  east,  termed  South  Arm,  and  a 
small  peninsula,  called  Mount  Lewis,  which 
approaches  to  within  three-qnarters-of-a- 
mile  of  Kelly's  Point,  on  Bruni  island.  A 
light-house  on  Iron  Pot  Island,  off  Cape 
Direction,  guides  the  navigator.  On  passing 
this  entrance,  the  noble  river  expands  into  a 
capacious  basin,  in  whose  calm,  deep,  ceru- 
lean waters,  many  a  fine  fleet  might  ride  at 
anchor.  The  evidences  of  cultivation  are 
perceptible  on  either  shore,  and  increase  as 
the  voyager  proceeds  to  the  anchorage  at 
Sullivan's  Cove,  Hobart  Town.  There  is  no 
danger  all  the  way  up  ;  the  breadth  is  from 
two  to  four  miles :  ships  may  "  stand  on" 
within  half  a  cable's  length  on  either  side; 
the  holding  ground  is  good  in  every  part — 
the  depth  of  water  nowhere  exceeds  eigh- 
teen fathoms. 

Sullivan's  Cove  is  formed  by  a  bend  of 
the  land ;  a  low,  sloping  point  shelters  the 
shipping  from  seaward.  The  anchorage  is 
good  anywhere  off  the  town,  in  nine  to 
twelve  fathoms,  on  soft  mud.  Four  miles 
higher  up  the  Derwent  is  Risdon,  or  Rest- 
down  Cove,  where  the  first  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1803  (see  history,  p.  4.) 
The  river  here  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  less 
than  half-a-mile. 

Ralph,  or  Double  Bay,  a  singularly-foi-mcd 
and  secui'e  haven,  lies  off  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Derwent,  and  stretches  so  deeply 
into  the  land,  as  in  two  places  nearly  to 
isolate  the  tongue  of  land  which  separates 
the  Derwent  estuary  from  North  bay.  It 
extends  six  miles,  north  and  south ;  has 
a  breadth  of  two  miles  and-a-half;  an  en- 
trance a  mile  and-a-half  wide;  and  sound- 
ings from  two  to  seven  fathoms. 


The  smaller  islands  situated  in  Storm  and 
the  contiguous  bays,  are  named  Iron  Pot, 
Betsey,  Sloping,  Spectacle,  Garden,  Quoin, 
&c.  The  first  of  these  lies  immediately  off 
Cape  Direction  (the  southern  point  of  Ralph 
Bay  peninsula),  leaving  only  a  boat  passage 
between.  Betsey  Island,  about  two  miles 
and-a-half  to  the  eastward,  is  high,  and 
only  acces.sible  towards  its  north  end.  It  is 
about  a  mile  iu  length,  by  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  was  converted,  some  years 
ago,  into  a  rabbit  warren  by  the  proprietor 
to  whom  it  was  granted :  the  speculation 
has  proved  successful ;  and  the  skins  bring 
a  good  price  in  the  Chinese  markets. 
Slopiiiy  Island  is  situated  in  the  channel 
between  Storm  and  North  bays. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  note,  that  the 
sand-banks  near  the  entrance  of  the  Der- 
went river  are  shifting  in  some  places ; 
and  in  others  gradually  accumulating.  This 
is  most  manifest  between  the  north  end  of 
Bruni  island  and  the  Iron  Pot  lighthouse. 
It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  sea-weed  on  these  shores,  does  not 
always  denote  shoal  water,  but  merely  foul 
ground :  in  some  places  it  is  found  90  to 
120  feet  long,  growing  up  to  the  surface. 
This  is  the  case  off  Betsey  island,  between 
which,  and  two  flat  rocks  on  the  main  land, 
there  arc  five  to  nine  fathoms  water,  al- 
though the  water  is  covered  with  this 
gigantic  weed. 

The  tides  in  the  Derwent  and  in  D'Entre- 
casteaux  channel  are  stated  to  be  very 
ii'regnlar;  according  to  the  editor  of  tlie 
Australian  Directory,  or  Sailing  Instruc- 
tions, published  by  the  Admiralty,  in  1833, 
they  rise  sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet,  at 
others  four  or  five,  and  occasionally  there  is 
no  fall  of  tide  for  two  or  tliree  days  together. 
Towards  the  entrance  of  the  Derwent  the 
water  at  the  surface  sometimes  runs  upwards 
or  downwards  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time, 
whilst  the  rise  and  fall  near  the  shore  are  at 
the  usual  periods.  These  and  other  anoma- 
lies are  jjrobably  occasioned  by  the  \vinds 
and  peculiar  curvatiu'cs  of  the  laud ;  they 
do  not  appear  to  extend  far  below  the  sur- 
face, as  a  counter-euiTent  has  been  found  at 
the  bottom.  At  iSIacquarie  harbour  Captain 
King,  during  his  stay  of  a  fortnight,  found 
the  tides  very  irregular,  high  water  occurring 
sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  both  cases  the 
ebb  running  twice  as  long  as  tlie  flood. 
Captain  Kelly  found  a  strong  ebb  or  flood 
for   nine   davs  together  -without   the   water 
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rising  or  falling  a  foot ;  but  during  north- 
west gales  the  rise  was  found  to  be  great, 
subjecting  the  adjoining  low  lands  to  re- 
peated inundations.  Quitting  this  exten- 
sive estuary  I  proceed  to  trace  the  coast  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  commencing  with 
the  strange-shaped  Dutch-named  peninsula, 
whose  south-western  and  south-eastern  ex- 
tremities are  formed  by  two  high  column- 
like points,  termed  Cape  Raoul  and  Cape 
PLUar.  These  capes  are  distant  about  nine 
miles ;  the  intermediate  coast  falls  back  in  a 
deep  irregular  curve,  the  lower  part  of  which 
obtained  from  the  French  the  name  of 
Mabtjoii  Bale  ;  to  the  northward  of  this  is 
Port  Arthur,  which  runs  inland  for  nearly 
five  miles,  having  an  entrance  two-thu'ds  of 
a  mile  in  width,  marked  on  either  side  by 
bold  and  bluft' headlands.  Its  eastern  shores 
are  formed  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
basaltic  columns,  and  iron-stone  rock,  with 
a  long  line  of  lightly-timbered  hills  over- 
topping them  and  sloping  backwards  like  an 
immense  battery  or  embankment.  Fresh- 
water streams  flow  through  several  rocky 
gullies,  where  a  landing  may  be  eifccted 
during  an  easterly  wind.  The  western  shore 
has  for  its  seaward  extremity  a  hill  nearly 
500  feet  in  height,  with  a  clear  round  sum- 
mit and  perpendicular  sides  towards  the 
ocean.  Inwards  the  shore  is  Iwoken  by 
bays  and  sandy  beaches,  behind  which  ex- 
tends an  undulating  tract  covered  with 
heath  and  small  slirubs.  Its  chief  havens 
are  Safety  Cove  and  Opossum  Bay,  which 
afford  good  anchorages  for  large  vessels,  the 
former  being  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  mountains  which,  commencing  at  Cape 
Raoul,  extend  to  Fortesque  bay,  and  form  a 
complete  barrier  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  country  in  the  ^ncinity  is 
thickly  timbered  with  valuable  wood.  Port 
Arthur  has  been  for  several  years  a  penal 
station  for  convicts  of  the  worst  class ;  the 
prisoners'  barracks  at  Safety  cove,  prettily 
situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  point,  are 
extensive,  and  strongly  built.  A  guard  of 
soldiers  posted  at  Eagle  Hawk  Neck  (the 
isthmus,  only  120  yards  across,  which  con- 
nects Tusman's  Peninsula  with  the  main 
land,)  prevents  all  possibility  of  escape. 

Between  Cape  Raoid  and  Port  Arthur 
there  are  some  remarkable  chasms  in  the 
rocky  coast,  one  of  which  is  127  feet  deep, 
and  very  narrow ;  the  sea  rushes  up  it  with 
great  violence. 

Cape  Pillar,  in  43°  11'  S.,  is  so  called  from 
the  strong  resemblance  which  a  portion  of 
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it  bears  to  the  interior  of  a  gothic  cathedral. 
The  basaltic  rock  is  crowned  with  a  thin 
stratum  of  soil,  in  which  a  few  bushes  and 
some  grass  have  taken  root ;  its  sides  are  too 
srteep  for  ascent.  Although  a  good  sea 
mark,  it  ought  not  to  be  approached  too 
near,  as  a  dangerous  reef  runs  from  its  base 
to  some  distance  seaward.  Between  Cape 
Pillar  and  Tasman's  island — a  black  rugged 
islet,  composed  like  most  of  the  headlands 
on  this  coast,  of  a  multitude  of  rocky 
columns — there  is  a  passage  of  sufficient 
size  for  small  vessels. 

Fortesque  or  Dolomieu  Bay,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  small  haven,  with 
an  entrance  about  a  mile  broad ;  a  white, 
sandy  beach,  and  good  anchorage. 

Momje  or  Pirate's  Bay  is  large,  much  ex- 
posed, and  separated  at  its  head  from  Nor- 
folk bay,  by  a  very  low  and  narrow  isthmus. 

Cape  Surville  and  the  east  coast  of  For- 
restier's  Peninsula  has  a  high  and  steep  shore, 
on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence. 

Marion  Bay  is  an  extensive  roadstead, 
with  shelter  only  in  the  southern  part,  where 
Port  Frederick  Henry  is  situated,  even  for 
small  vessels ;  landing  is  difficult,  owing  to 
numerous  rocks  and  a  powcrfid  surf. 

Cape  Bernier,  in  42°  46'  5"  S.,  is  conspi- 
cuous from  its  peculiar  conical  shape,  rather 
than  its  height;  the  adjacent  coast  is  in- 
dented with  shallow  sandy  bights :  to  the 
northward  it  becomes  steep,  with  six  to 
seven  fathoms  close  to  it. 

Maria  Island  (on  which  there  is  a  pro- 
bation station),  is  about  twelve  miles  long, 
with  an  extreme  width  of  seven  miles.  A 
low  sandy  isthmus,  nearly  overflowed  at 
high  tides,  connects  the  mountain  masses, 
which  form  its  extremities.  Of  these,  the 
northern  is  steep,  3,000  feet  high,  and  re- 
markable for  two  immense  rocks  rising  one 
above  tlie  other,  called  the  Bishop  and  Clerk. 
The  scenery  of  Maria  island  is  romantic ; 
the  soil  is  described  as  generally  good,  and 
of  great  dejith  in  the  valleys.  Several 
islets  are  situated  in  the  channel  which 
separates  the  island  from  the  main  land; 
the  chief  is  the  Lachlau  or  Middle  islet,  of 
an  oval  form,  encircled  by  large  rocks  and 
sliingle,  without  tree  or  shrub,  but  having 
its  granitic  base  covered  with  fine  long 
grass,  said  to  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  soundings,  on  entering  the 
channel  fi'om  tiie  southward,  arc  twenty-five 
to  thirty  fathoms,  decreasing  very  quickly 
to  eight  or  nine,  opposite  to  Oyster  bay  (the 
Oyster  bay  to  the  west  of  Maria  island  is 
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here  intenderl,  not  that  to  the  nortliward), 
where  tliere  is  good  and  spacious  anchorage. 

Prosser  Bay,  opposite  the  north  point  of 
Maria  Island,  has  deep  water  and  shelter, 
but  is  unapproachable  for  large  vessels,  by 
reason  of  a  great  mud  bank,  with  only  six 
to  nine  feet  water  on  it.  Several  streams, 
mostly  of  salt  water,  flow  from  adjacent 
marshes  into  this  bay,  which  has  no  trees  in 
its  immediate  ncighbomliood :  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  interior,  the  usual  prolitie 
vegetation  appears.  A  chain  of  mountains 
runs  in  a  north-east,  and  also  in  a  south- 
west direction,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
coast. 

Cape  Bougainville,  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  preceding,  has  a  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  coast,  with  thirteen  fathoms 
close  to  the  shore :  thence  to  Cape  Bailey, 
the  land  is  less  elevated,  but  still  steep  and 
wooded,  like  that  to  the  southward. 

While  Bock  or  Phoques  (Seal)  /s/awrf,  oppo- 
site a  small  inlet  named  Grindstone  Bay,  was 
some  j'ears  ago  frequented  by  numbers  of 
sea  lions.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Grind- 
stone bay  is  Little  Sivan  Port,  a  boat  har- 
bour, with  a  very  shallow  entrance,  which 
receives  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Oyster  Bay,  a 
spacious  opening  fifteen  miles  long  by  ten 
broad,  formed  on  the  eastward  by  Freycinet's 
Peninsula  and  Schouten  island,  whose  inner 
shores  are  low  and  wooded,  though  towards 
the  ocean  they  present  a  steep,  high,  and 
forbidding  aspect.  The  northern  shore  of 
the  bay  is  sandy,  and  opens  into  Great  Swan 
Port,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  extensive 
lagoon,  called  Moulting  Bay,  the  resort  of 
numerous  black  swans. 

Hazard  or  Refuge  Island,  on  the  west 
shore  of  Freycinet's  peninsula,  is  of  moder- 
ate height,  well  wooded,  and  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  harbour. 

Cape  Tourville  is  high  ; — from  thence  to 
beyond  Cape  Lodi,  the  coast  is  rocky  and 
barren;  towards  St.  Patrick's  Head  it  ap- 
pears to  be  well  wooded,  and  near  St.  Helen's 
Point  is  characterised  by  several  pyramidal 
points  visible  from  a  considerable  distance 
inland. 

Eddystone  Point  is  more  lofty  than  St. 
Helens,  but  from  thence  the  mountains 
recede  into  the  interior,  and  the  '  iron 
boTind'  coast  takes  a  north-west  direction  to 
Cape  Portland  at  the  entrance  of  Bass  strait. 

The  north  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Island 
occupies  an  extent  of  more  than  150  miles 
from    Furneaux    to    Hunters    Islands,    and 


forms  a  considerable  curve  intermediate  be- 
tween Cape  Portland  and  Cape  Grim,  where- 
in is  situated  Ports  Dalrymple  and  Sorell. 

Cape  Portland,  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  in  40°  44'  S.  lat.,  147° 
56'  30"  E.  long.,  is  low,  with  several  rocky 
islets  adjacent ;  the  largest.  Swan  Island, 
is  a  narrow,  hummocky  strip  of  land,  one- 
and-a-half  mile  long,  distant  about  eightmiles 
to  the  eastward.  The  shore  east  of  the  cape 
trends  south  in  rocky  heads  and  beaches ;  then 
curves  to  the  westward,  forming,  with  Point 
Waterhoxisc, Ringarooma  Bay,  which  is  seven 
miles  deep  and  fifteen  miles  wide.  There  is 
a  small  haven  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
into  which  the  little  and  great  Boobyala 
or  Ringarooma  rivers  flow ;  both  very  small 
streams.  Behind  the  coast,  the  eye  wanders 
over  apparently  interminable  woody  ranges  of 
irregular  height,  divided  by  scrubby  guUies. 

IVaterhouse  Island,  foiu"  miles  long  by  one- 
and-a-quarter  wide,  consists  of  beaches  and 
rocky  points  rising  abniptly  to  a  moderate 
elevation,  the  level  top  being  mostly  covered 
with  wood.  From  Point  W'aterhouse,  the 
coast  trends  S.  67°  W.  five  or  six  miles ; 
thence  south-south-west  in  a  long  sandy 
beach,  subsequently  curves  to  the  westward 
and  northward  to  west  of  Double  Sandy 
point, — forming  a  deep  bight  about  seven 
miles  wide,  oft'  which  lies  Ninth  Island,  a 
small,  level,  verdant  islet. 

Double  Sandy  Point,  is  the  joint  name 
applied  to  two  projections,  closely  resem- 
bling one  another,  though  almost  three  miles 
apart ;  each  overtopped  with  sandy  hil- 
locks,— a  low  barren  tract  stretching  out  in 
the  back  ground,  and  dixdding  them  from 
the  hills  which  approach  the  shores  near 
Point  Watcrhouse.  After  another  curve  to 
the  south  and  north-west,  a  very  prominent 
bluff",  connected  with  the  mountain  ranges, 
becomes  conspicuous :  it  is  termed  Stony 
Head,  and  is  in  40°  58'  S.  lat.,  147°  3'  30" 
E.,  thirteen  miles  north,  65°  east  from  Low 
Head,  in  41°  3'  30"  S.  lat.,  146°  47'  30"  E., 
which,  with  IJ'est  Head,  five  or  six  miles 
distant,  forms  the  entrance  of — 

Port  Dalrymple,  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tamar,  which  above  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  flows  through  a  valley  formed 
between  two  irregular  chains  of  hills,  which 
branch  out  to  the  north-west  from  the  great 
mountain  mass  of  the  interior:  these  hills  are, 
in  some  places,  wide  apart ;  in  others  they 
approacli  each  other,  and  contract  the  tor- 
tuous channel  of  the  I'ivcr.  Care  is  requisite 
in  approaching  Port  Dalrymple,  especially 
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from  tlie  northward ;  but  tbe  lighthouse  on 
Low  Head,  a  good  pilot  establishment 
there,  and  beacons  on  the  most  dangerous 
rocks  inside,  render  the  na\dgation  com- 
paritively  easy ;  the  worst  reef,  called  the 
Hebe,  after  the  ship  of  that  name,  wrecked 
there  in  1808,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  There  arc  several  islets  in  Port 
Dalrymple ;  that  distinguished  as  the 
Western  Arm  is  narrow,  and  not  accessible 
for  ships  more  than  three  miles ;  at  the 
entrance  the  depth  is  not  above  three 
fathoms,  but  a  mile  above  there  are  seven 
fathoms  water.  The  Middle  Arm,  diiaded 
near  the  centre  by  Middle  Head,  has  numer- 
ous shoals  and  mud  flats,  with  only  three 
fathoms  in  its  deepest  channel.  George  Town 
stands  near  the  entrance  of  Port  Dalrymple, 
on  its  eastern  shore. 

The  Tamar  estuary  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  as  far  as  Swan  Point,  three  miles  above 
Middle  Island,  but  vessels  of  small  draught 
proceed  to  Lamiceston,  fifteen  miles  further. 
West  of  Port  Dalrymple  the  coast  trends 
west-south-west  for  nine  miles,  being  gene- 
rally low  and  sandy,  with  ridges  of  well 
wooded  hills  behind,  and  at  the  distance  of 
nine  to  twelve  miles  inland,  the  Asbestos 
mountains  are  visible.  At  the  eastern  foot 
of  this  range  is, — 

Port  Sore//,  eleven  miles  to  the  west  of 
Low  head.  The  entrance  is  about  one  mile 
wide,  but  projecting  rocks  from  both  shores 
materially  contract  the  navigable  space.  The 
port,  after  passing  its  entrance,  is  found 
to  expand  into  a  capacious  basin,  into  the 
head  of  which  a  considerable  stream,  called 
the  Rubicon,  disembogues.  Proceeding 
westward,  we  arrive  at  Poi't  Frederic/c,  which 
is  narrow,  and  probably  only  available  for 
small  craft ;  the  Mersey  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, flow  into  it. 

Immediately  over  Dial  Point,  twenty- 
nine  miles  from  the  Tamar,  a  peaked  ridge 
rises  abruptly.  Between  Port  Dalrymple 
and  this  point,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
rivers,  all  with  very  shoit  courses,  and  not 
navigable  except  by  boats  and  small  craft, 
and  by  those  only  in  fine  weather,  on  ac- 
count of  the  surf  on  their  bars.  From  Dial 
point  to  a  penirisnlar  projection,  Circu/ar 
Head,  the  coast  trends  N.  70°  W.  ;  and  as 
far  as  Roc/cy  Cape,  the  shore  is  steep  and 
woody. 

Emu  Raij,  ten  miles  from  Dial  point,  is  a 
confined  anchorage,  affording  shelter  from 
east  winds,  and  receiving  the  Emu  river. 

Table  Cape,  fifteen  miles  north-west   of 


the  preceding,  is  the  cliffy  extremity  of  a 
woody  flat-topped  eaiincnce,  visible  thirty 
miles  in  clear  weather  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship. 

Roclcy  Cape,  intermediate  between  Table 
cape  and  Circular  head,  has  a  high  pointed 
summit,  with  other  peaks  in  the  rear.  The 
coast  to  the  westward  falls  back,  forming  a 
sandy  bight,  into  which  several  streamlets 
diseml)ogue.  Circu/ar  Head,  is  a  cliffy 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low 
sandy  isthmus.  Rising  abruptly  from  the 
water  till  its  flattened  crest  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  490  feet,  it  looks  like  a  huge  round 
tower — while  from  the  east,  the  connecting 
link  not  being  perceptible,  it  appears  entirely 
isolated — the  more  so,  as  the  land  at  the 
back  is  somewhat  lower,  and  undulates  in 
very  gentle  slopes.  The  coast  continues 
broken  by  numerous  rocky  projections  from 
this  point  to  Cajie  Grim,  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Van  Diemeu's  Lsland,  a  steep, 
black  head,  in  40°  44'  S.  lat.,  144°  43'  E. 
long.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cape  the 
shore  is  low,  trends  in  a  sandy  beach  for 
threeor  four  miles ;  to  the  south-south-west  is 
a  cliffy  shore,  with  a  depth  of  120  fathoms, 
three  miles  off  it. 

Islands  in  Bass  Strait.- — Judging  from 
the  position  and  elevation  of  the  islands  at 
the  east  and  west  entrances  of  this  strait  (see 
general  map  of  Australia,)  it  would  seem 
that  those  at  the  eastern  extremity  are  the 
visible  links  of  a  chain  connecting  Wilson's 
promontory  in  Australia  vnt\\  Cape  Port- 
land in  Van  Diemen's  Island ;  and  those  at 
the  u'estern,  Cape  Otway  with  Cape  Grim. 
The  most  important  of  these  islands  are  in- 
cluded among  the  group  situated  at  the 
western  entrance  of  Bass  strait,  and  named, 
strangely  enough,  in  honour  of  Captain  Fur- 
neaux,  whose  opinion  concerning  the  non- 
existence of  the  channel  in  which  they  are 
situated  has  been  recorded  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

Flinders  or  Great  Island,  the  abode  for 
several  years  of  the  exiled  aborigines,  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  Furncaux  group,  being 
about  130  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
barren,  and  of  forbidding  aspect;  a  moun- 
tain range  of  2,550  feet  in  height  stretches 
throughout  its  whole  length,  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous on  its  western  face,  but  sloping 
gradually  on  the  eastern,  to  a  low  scrubby 
plain  much  cut  up  with  lagoons,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  sandy  beach.  The  lower  hills 
are  clothed  with  timber,  chiefly  blue  gum. 
The  open  grassy  parts  are  not   numerous. 
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but  some  portions  ai-e  capable  of  eultivatiou. 
The  wallabi  abounds  here,  as  do  also  various 
kinds  of  «iId-fowl.  [Backhouse's  Visit  to  the 
Amtralian  Colonies,  1832.)  Three  pyra- 
midal liills,  called  the  Patriarchs,  rise  cou- 
spicuonsly  from  the  low  laud,  and  mark  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  A  high 
peak  in  the  south-west  bears  the  name  of 
Strzelecki.  The  northern  point  is  placed 
by  rUnders  in  39°  42'  30"  S.  lat.,  147°  53'  30" 
E.  long.;  bv  King  in  39° 4-7'  S.  lat.;  and  by 
Freyciuet  in  39°  41'  S.  lat. 

Several  small  islands,  with  reefs  scattered 
alongside,  border  FUnders  island,  of  which 
the  largest,  named  Hummock  Island,  is  be-  i 
tween  five  and  six  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
half-a-mile  in  widtli.  It  ati'ords  good  shelter 
in  westerly  winds,  and  a  plentiful  sui)ply  of 
fuel.  Babel  Islets,  the  Sisters,  and  others,  are 
little  better  than  barren  rocks. 

Barren  Island  is  divided  from  Flinders 
island  by  a  channel  four  miles  >vide,  thickly 
strewed  with  islands  and  shoals,  its  eastern 
entrance  being  almost  blocked  up  fldth  the  ' 
sandbanks    extending    otf    five    miles    and 
a-half  from  Vansitturt  or  Gun-carriage  Island. 
Between    Capes   Barren    and    Franklin,    its 
eastern  and  western  extremity,  Barren  island 
has   an  extent  of  twenty-two  miles,  «ith  a 
breadth  of  about  five  to  seven  miles.    It  well 
deserves  its  name,  its  denuded  surface  and 
jagged  shores    deeply  indented  with  caves, ' 
and   marked  by   strongly    projecting    head- 
lauds,  present  a  picture  of  desolation  which  i 
even  the  stormy  weather  so  fi-equent  iu  the 
strait  can  scarcely  render  more  dreary.     A ' 
peak  at  its  eastern  extremity  rises  1,200  feeti 
above  the  sea.     Armstru7ig  Channel,  a  pas-  | 
sage  about  ten  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
four  wide,  di\ides  Barren  from  Clarke  Island. 
In    its   western    entrance    lies    Preservatiuii 
Island,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  crew  of  a  ship  that  run  upon  it 
in  a  sinking  state.     This  and  the  adjacent 
islands  abound  in  "  mutton  birds." 

Clarke  Island,  which  forms  the  northern 
shore  of  Banks  Strait  (one  of  the  entrances 
to  Bass  strait),  is  six  aud-a-half  miles  long, 
by  four  and-a-half  wide ;  rocky,  and  chiefly 
distinguishabU'  by  two  rounded  summits; 
the  highest,  690  feet,  resembling  a  saddle 
either  from  the  east  or  west. 

Chappell  Isles  lie  to  the  westward  of  Bar- 
ren island ;  the  largest  of  them  has  a  smooth 
round  hill  rising  500  or  GOO  feet  abo\e  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  is  rendered  conspi- 
cuous by  contrast  with  the  low  rocky  isles 
around ;  it  has  a  shght  covci'ing  of  herbage, 


but  in  other  respects  appears  (according  to 
Flinders  and  others)  nothing  superior  in 
fertility  to  the  worst  of  Furneaux  islands, 
and  that  is  bad  indeed.  The  smaller  isles 
and  islets  in  this  vicinity  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  particularize,  the  details  connected 
with  them  having  reference  ratlicr  to  sailing 
directions  than  general  topography.  Of  the 
numerous  small  clusters  scattered  between 
Flinders  Island  and  Wilson  Promontory,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Kent  Group,  of 
which  the  chief  islands,  named  Deal  and 
Erith,  occupy  a  square  of  four  miles,  and 
are  separated  by  Murray  Pass,  a  channel 
half-a-mile  wide.  Conical  granitic  hills,  in 
.some  cases  clothed  to  their  very  summits 
with  impervious  scrub,  are  scattered  over 
them.  Captain  Stokes  describes  the  valleys 
on  tlie  north  side  of  Deal  as  rich,  and  states 
that  in  one  of  them,  leading  from  East  Cove, 
he  found  a  quantity  of  fine  carrots,  planted 
by  some  sealers ;  their  seed  having  been 
carried  by  the  wind  till  the  whole  valley 
was  full  of  them.  Besides  East  Cove,  there 
are  others  on  the  north-east  and  south-east 
sides  of  this  island ;  but  on  Erith  there  is 
but  one,  called  ^Vcst  Cove,  and  that  subject 
to  \aolent  gusts. 

The  Hoyan  Group — Curtis  Islands— Mon- 
ciir  Islands,  and  several  others,  for  the  reason 
before  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dcscrilje 
separately.  How  far  they  might  be  made 
available  for  settlers,  or  what  seems  more 
feasible,  for  con\icts,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  they  ai"e 
all  bleak,  rocky,  and  baiTcn,  oft'ering  little 
inducement  except  for  fishing  stations. 
Guano  would,  I  should  think,  be  found  in 
abundance,  and  valuable  minerals  probably 
exist. 

The  western  entrance  of  Bass  Strait  formed 
by  the  islands  near  Circular  Head  and  Cape 
Grim  on  the  north-west  coast  of  ^  an  Die- 
men's  Island,  and  Cape  Otway  in  Australia, 
j  is  108  miles  wide.  King's  Island,  nearly 
midway,  occupies  thirty-five  miles  of  this 
space,  and  leaves  to  the  northward  a  passage 
of  forty-seven  miles,  and  to  the  south  one  of 
I  thirty-seven  miles ;  the  southern  is  however 
I  much  impeded  by  Reid's  Rocks,  the  Conway 
and  Bell  sunken  rocks,  Albatross  Island,  and 
the  Black  Pyramid;  the  northern,  between 
King's  island  and  Cape  Otway,  has  only  three 
impediments  :  first,  the  Harbinger  Rocks,  N. 
74°  and  N.  88°  W.,  three  and  a-half  to  four 
miles  from  Cape  AVickham,  a  round  hill  591 
feet  high,  on  the  north  point  of  King's 
island;  second,  the  Navarino  Rock  lying  N. 
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25°  W.,  one  mile  aud-a-lialf  from  the  same 
cape ;  and  third,  the  reef  lying  half-a-mile 
off  Cape  Otway.* 

Kiiii/'s  Island  (sec  general  map,  div.  iv.) 
is  thirty-five  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad  ;  not  very 
elevated,  but  with  a  few  small  eminences. 
A  round  hill  at  the  north  point,  according 
to  Flinders,  is  in  39°  37'  S.  ;  143°  51'  E.  ; 
according  to  Freycinet,  in  39°  32'  S. ;  141° 
42'  E.  The  latter  na\igator  makes  the 
island  about  forty  miles  long,  by  eighteen 
miles  broad.  The  western  shore  is  described 
by  Stokes  as  low,  treacherous,  and  rocky, 
but  good  anchorage  is  found  in  a  sandy  bay 
on  the  north-west  side,  and  likewise  on  the 
north-east  side.  The  sand  on  the  north-east 
coast  is  blown  up  in  great  ridges,  partly  over- 
spread and  kept  together  by  a  kind  of  dog- 
grass  ;  behind  these  the  land  rises  in  gentle 
elevations,  covered  with  an  almost  impene- 
trable brushwood.  A  small  lake  of  fresh 
water  was  found  a  sliort  distance  inland, 
surrounded  by  good  vegetable  soil. 

Sea  Elephant  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  is  a  mile  in  depth,  with  sheltered 
anchorage,  except  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  eastward.  This  haven  used  to  be  much 
frequented  by  sealers  and  other  persons 
from  Van  Diemen's  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  sea  elephants  and  seals,  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil  and  skins  ;  but  the  slaughter 
has  been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  these 
useful  animals  have  almost  disappeared  both 
from  this  and  other  islands. 

The  Huntet-  Islands,  near  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  consist 
of  three  large,  and  several  smaller  islets. 
The  principal,  named  Hunter,  Three  Hum- 
mock, and  Robins,  are  mostly  steep,  rocky, 
and  slightly  elevated,  with  good  anchorage 
in  various  places.  Hunter  Island  was  for- 
merly named  Barren,  an  appellation  which 
it  is  described  as  fully  deserving,  being 
perfectly  treeless,  but  overrun  with  scrub. 
Three  Hummock  Island  received  its  name 
from  three  peaks  on  its  eastern  side,  of 
which  the  most  southerly  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water  790  feet.  The  whole  island 
is  clothed  with  an  impervious  serul),  which 
forms  a  perfect  network.  The  trees  are 
small  and  stunted.  Robins  Island  leaves 
only  a  narrow  boat-channel  between  it  and 
the  main,  and  has  a  small  island  close  to  its 
north-west  extremity,  called  Walker  Island, 
the  two  together  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  with  sides  of  nine  miles.  Perkins 
*  Stokes'  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492. 


Island,  to  the  south-west  of  Robins  island, 
forms  the  entrance  to  Duck  bay,  the  inlet 
into  which  the  stream  of  that  name  ilows. 

Albatross  Island,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Hunter  group,  when  first  visited  in  the 
memorable  voyage  of  Bass  and  Flinders, 
was  densely  tenanted — not  indeed  by  men 
and  women ;  for  it  is  a  strange  fact,  that 
no  aborigines  tvere  ever  found  on  any  island 
in  Bass  Strait — but  by  seals,  with  whom 
Mr.  Bass  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
up  the  cliffs,  and  albatrosses,  among  whom, 
when  arrived  at  the  top,  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  road  with  a  club.  These  birds  were 
sitting  upon  their  nests,  and  deranged  them- 
selves oidy  so  far  as  to  peck  at  his  legs,  in 
return  for  his  unwelcome  intrusion.  Back- 
house, who  visited  Albatross  island  in  1832, 
states,  that  al)Ove  1,000  were  said  to  have 
been  killed  during  the  preceding  year. 
Sieephead,  Trefoil,  Harbour,  the  Petrel, 
Penguin,  Long  Island,  and  many  others, 
with  their  different  feathered  denizens,  need 
no  separate  notice. 

Navigation. — Bass  Strait  affords  many 
good  anchorages,  several  of  which  have  been 
specified :  its  general  navigation  has  been 
recently  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  various 
lighthouses ;  but  before  their  construc- 
tion, I  passed  from  the  eastward  through 
the  Strait,  beating  against  a  strong  wind, 
without,  I  believe,  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
caution. In  a  line  of  soundings  from  Port 
Western  (Australia),  to  Circular  Head,  the 
greatest  depth  midway  was  forty  fathoms. 

It  may  be  useful  to  navigators  to  have 
the  latest  account  published  of  the  light- 
houses in  Bass  Strait.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  report  of  the  late  Captain 
Stanley,  R.N.,  of  her  Majesty's  surveying 
ship  Rattlesnake : — 

"  I.  Port  Dalrymple — Lotv  Head. — Base  of  liouse, 
92  feet  above  high-water  mark ;  centre  of  the  light, 
140  feet  above  the  same  level.  U])])er  part,  red ; 
lower,  white.  Light,  15  lamps,  revolviiiij  once  in  a 
minute.  Admirably  placed  for  leading  vessels  into 
the  harbour. 

"  2.  Banks  Straits — Goose  Island  (one  of  the  Fur- 
neaux  islands),  southern  end. — Base  of  house,  30 
feet;  centre  of  light,  108  feet  above  high-watermark. 
Supporting  column,  71  feet;  and  24  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  Light,  fixed,  on  the  new  principle,  with 
a  single  lamp  surrounded  with  lenses,  and  may  be 
seen  from  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  consumption 
is  on  an  average  a  gallon  of  oil  every  night  through- 
out the  year.  Tliere  is  an  officer  anil  three  men 
Ex]>ense  per  annum,  £292. 

"3.  Bunks  Strait — Sivan  Island,  north  end. — Base, 
24  feet;  centre  of  light,  104  feet  above  liigh-water 
mark.  Supporting  column,  71  feet,  and  24  feet  dia- 
meter.    Ujiper  part,  red ;  lower,  white.     Light,  very 
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good;  same  principle  as  at  Goose  island;  a  faint  light 
constantly  ;  a  britiht  flash  of  two  and  a-half  seconds' 
duration  every  five  minutes ;  seen  at  Goose  island 
(30  miles  distant)  in  clear  weather.  On  both  these 
islands  there  is  fresh  water ;  provisions  and  stores 
are  sent  to  the  superintendent  and  the  three  men 
kept  at  each  station,  from  Hobart  Town,  every  six 
months.     Expense  per  annum,  £384. 

"  4.  Kent  Group. — Light-house  about  seven-tenths 
of  a  mile  N.  10'  W.  (true)  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Deal  island,  which  forms  the  east  part  of 
Kent  group.  Base,  S'29  feet ;  height  to  the  lantern, 
52  feet ;  whole  height  of  pillar,  67  feet ;  upper  half, 
red;  lower,  white.  The  light  consists  of  21  lamps, 
arranged  in  three  sides,  each  containing  7  lamps ;  it 
revolves  once  in  54  seconds,  and  was  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  small  vessel  37  miles.  Two  substantial 
stone  buildings  for  store  and  dwelling  have  been 
constructed  near  the  lighthouse,  which  was  com- 
menced in  April,  1846,  and  has  cost  for  the  building 
£1,840;  for  the  lantern  and  five  years'  stores. 
£1,500  =  £3,340.  The  great  height  of  "the  lantern  is 
considered  by  Lieut.  Yule  to  be  an  objection,  as  the 
light  is  more  liable  to  be  obscured  by  fogs.  There 
is  water  and  firewood  on  the  island,  and  pasturage 
for  sheep.  A  superintendent  and  three  men  are 
maintained  there  at  an  expense  of  £484  per  annum. 

"  On  the  Australian  shore  of  Bass  strait  there  is  a 
lighthouse  at  the  eastern  and  another  at  the  western 
entrance.  The  former  is  on  Gahn  Island,  five  miles 
to  the  S.W  of  Cape  Howe,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  reef  one  mile  and-a-half  long  and  three- 
fourths  broad ;  the  latter  is  on  Cape  Otway,  248  feet 
above  high-water  mai-k.  The  centre  of  the  lantern 
52  feet  above  the  base.  The  entire  cost  of  this  light, 
including  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse,  keepers' 
quarters,  and  storehouses,  and  exclusive  of  the  lati- 
tern,  has  been  about  £3,700.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
at  Shortlnnd's  Bluff,  Port  Phillip,  and  another  at 
Point  Gcllibrand,  on  the  western  side  of  Ilobson's 
Bay. 

Eastern  and  JFestern  Straits-men. — Be- 
fore leaving  Bass  Strait,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  origin  and  habits  of  what  may  be 
called  its  resident  population,  which  at  some 
future  day  may  probably  be  largely  in- 
creased. From  an  early  period  after  the 
establishment  of  settlements  at  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Island,  the  strait 
was  frequented  by  a  class  of  seamen  called 
"  sealers,"  who  were  placed  on  the  different 
islands,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals, 
whose  oil  and  skins  they  prepared  for  the 
vessels  to  which  they  belonged.  ]Many  of 
them  became  so  attached  to  this  wild  mode 
of  life,  that  when  their  ships  were  leaving 
the  neighbourhood,  they  preferred  to  remam 
behind,  receiving,  in  some  instances,  a  boat 
and  stores  as  payment  for  their  work.  Their 
numbers,  also,  were  doubtless  augmented  by 
riuiaway  convicts,  who  possibly  prompted 
the  daring  forays  made  on  either  shore,  to 
carry  off  the  native  women,  frequently  after 
severe  contests  with  their  natural  protectors, 
who,  it  is  however  alleged,  sometimes  sold 


them  for  seals'  flesh,  which  they  ate,  the 
women  themselves  appearing  glad  to  escape 
from  tlieir  savage  spouses,  by  whom  they 
were  treated  literally  as  beasts  of  burthen. 
The  poor  creatures,  in  too  many  instances, 
benefitted  little  by  the  change  of  masters ; 
at  the  best  they  fell  into  lawless  and  im- 
moral hands,  and  in  some  eases  appear  to 
have  been  treated  with  cruelty.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  James  Backhouse 
(of  the  Society  of  Friends),  who  visited 
Flinders  island  in  1832,  when  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  exiled  aborigines :  he  there 
conversed  with  several  women  who  had 
been  kidnapped  by  the  sealers,  but  who,  in 
different  ways  had  escaped  to  the  settle- 
ment; they  told  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
tiiey  had  been  flogged  when  they  did  not 
pluck  "  mutton  birds,''  or  perform  their 
other  tasks  satisfactorily ;  and  one  old  wo- 
man, named  Boatswain,  spread  her  hands  to 
the  wall  to  show  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  tied  up,  and  cried  out  with  a  faiUng 
voice  till  she  sank  on  the  ground  as  if  ex- 
hausted !  This  tyi-annical  conduct  was  how- 
ever probably  confined  to  the  runaway 
convicts,  for  ill-usage  of  anything  defence- 
less, especially  in  female  guise,  whether  old 
or  young,  civUized  or  savage,  is  notoriously 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  British 
seamen. 

In  process  of  time  the  sealers,  or  straits- 
men,  as  they  v^ere  called,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  seals 
they  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  that 
pursuit,  separated,  or  rather  classed  them- 
selves into  eastern  and  ivestern,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  islands  they  respectively 
appropriated,  more  than  two  families  seldom 
residing  on  the  same. 

Their  habitations  are  generally  of  slab 
and  plaster,  rude,  but  tolerably  clean  and 
comfortable,  for  they  have  gradually  obtained 
various  neeessai'ies  by  barter  from  the  whal- 
ing vessels  that  pass  through  the  straits,  or 
by  means  of  a  biennial  visit  to  Launces- 
ton,  from  whence  they  never,  it  is  said, 
bring  back  intoxicating  liqtiors.  The  half- 
caste  children  have  been  previously  de- 
scril)ed  (p.  10)  as  a  strong,  bold  race,  of 
ruddy  dark  complexion,  well  adapted  for 
sailors,  and  excelling  as  headsmen  in  wlialing 
ships,  where  the  keenness  of  their  half-savage 
I  glance,  and  their  dexterity  in  throwing  the 
spear,  make  them  invaluable  as  hai'pooners. 
Captain  Stokes,  who  saw  many  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  straitsmen,  speaks  fa- 
vourably of  them  in  general,  and  especially 
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notices  five-and-twenty  cliildren  who  were 
being  brought  up  on  Preserration  Island 
and  in  its  vicinity,  adding,  "their  fathers,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  give  them  all  the  instruc- 
tion in  their  power;  many  can  read  the 
Bible,  and  a  few  write." 

Preservation  Island,  when  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Stokes  in  1843,  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  sealer,  named  James  Monr'o,  known  as 
the  king  of  tlie  Eastern  Straitsmcn,  another 
man,  and  three  or  four  native  women ;  the 
embryo  settlement  comprising  merely  a 
few  rude  huts,  with  goats  and  fowls,  and 
some  cultivation  around.  Monro  had  then 
dwelt  in  this  desolate  place  twenty-three 
years.  A  Captain  Smith,  who  had  met 
with  a  reverse  of  fortinie,  and  fled  from  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man,  a  few  years  since, 
took  up  his  residence  at  King's  island,  with 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  three  or  four  sons. 
In  a  slab  hut,  formed  of  Ijoards,  thatched 
with  grass,  this  interesting  family  dwelt : 
their  civilization  manifesting  itself,  among 
other  evidences,  in  the  presence  of  a  good 
library  and  musical  instruments.  This 
modern  Crusoe  subsequently  returned  to 
society,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  a  comfortable 
settler  in  Van  Diemen's  Island.  At  A'e**; 
Year's  Is/and,  on  the  north-west  side  King's 
island,  Stokes  found  an  old  English  sealer 
living  with  two  native  women,  who  were 
clothed  in  very  comfortable  great  coats  made 
of  kangaroo  skins,  and  seemed  quite  con- 
tented with  their  condition.  They  assisted 
in  working  a  whale  boat  adapted  for  the 
rough  weather  encountered  in  the  strait  by 
a  canvass  half  deck,  which  being  in  the 
centre  could  be  rolled  up  on  the  gunwale 
in  fine  weather. 

The  more  available  parts  of  the  islands  on 
which  this  mixed  race  reside  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation ;  grain  thrives  tole- 
rably, potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  and  other 
garden  vegetables  admirably.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  people,  now  that  the  kan- 
garoo, wallabi,  seal,  and  sea  elephant  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  is  in  catch- 
ing the  sooty  petrels,  called  also  the  Sheer- 
water  and  the  Mutton  birds,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  in  taste  of  their  flesh  to  that  of 
sheep.  These  birds  visit  the  islands  annually 
in  countless  swarms,  between  the  15th  and 
20th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  incu- 
bation. Each  hen  bird  lays  one  or  two 
eggs  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  flavour.  The  male  sits 
by  day,  the  female  by  night,  each  going  to 
sea  in  turn  to  procure  its  food.     The  nests 


are  made  by  burrowing  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  soft  ground ;  and  in  favourable  spots  so 
close  to  each  other,  that  in  some  of  the 
islands  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  with- 
out falling,  the  sui-face  being  literally  honey- 
combed. The  native  women  collect  the 
eggs  and  young  birds,  not  however  without 
danger,  as  venomous  snakes  are  frequently 
found  in  the  holes.  When  the  scalers  de- 
sire to  take  the  birds  in  large  quantities,  a 
hedge  is  constructed  sometimes  lialf-a-mile 
in  length,  a  little  above  the  beach ;  towards 
daylight,  when  the  male  petrels  are  leaving 
their  nests  to  go  to  sea,  they  run  down  to- 
wards the  water,  not  being  able  to  rise  off 
the  level  ground.  On  being  oljstructed  by 
the  hedge  they  are  driven  by  the  sealers 
stationed  at  either  end  towards  the  centre, 
where  a  pit,  several  feet  deep,  is  dug  to 
receive  them,  and  in  which  they  smother 
each  other.  The  birds  are  then  plucked, 
the  feathers  carefully  cured,  packed  in  bags, 
and  sent  to  Launceston  for  sale,  when  they 
bring  about  three-pence  a  povuid.  The  fea- 
thers of  about  twenty  birds  weigh  one  pound, 
and  Captain  Stokes  says  he  saw  at  one  time 
thirty  bags,  the  cargoes  of  two  boats,  and 
the  spoil  of  18,000  birds.  Some  of  the 
petrels  are  preserved  by  dry  smoking,  and 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  islanders 
(luring  part  of  tlie  year. 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this 
subject,  noted  by  Backhouse  and  others,  is 
the  selection  of  diti'erent  islands  by  different 
species  of  birds,  in  which  they  are  doubtless 
directed  by  the  various  structure  of  the 
coasts.  The  albatross  and  petrel  requiring 
a  cliff  or  abrupt  rise,  from  whence  to  wing 
their  strong  and  long  enduring  flight,  choose 
for  their  temporary  abode  rocky  elevations ; 
the  penguin,  which  cannot  fly,  requires  a 
low  slojjing  shore,  while  some  of  the  other 
species  take  possession  of  the  small  islands 
not  occupied  by  those  already  named,  simply 
because  they  are  not  inhabited  by  the  car- 
nivorous quach'upeds  which,  though  not  de- 
structive to  men,  are  so  to  birds. 

The  Western  and  South-JVestern  Coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island  is  characterized  by 
mountain  peaks  and  ridges,  with  gaj)s  and 
fissures  of  every  possible  form,  ever  changing 
as  the  point  of  view  is  shifted.  The  inland 
lofty  chains  terminate  in  tremendous  cliffs 
which  project  from  two  to  foiu'  miles  into 
the  sea,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles, 
the  little  bays,  with  their  sandy  beaches, 
appear    backed    by    dense    scrub    or    arid 
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heaths.  In  sailing  along  this  coast  I  was 
vividly  impressed  with  the  wildly  grand 
character  of  these  enormous  buttresses,  and 
the  determined  front  wliich  they  present  to 
the  terrific  storms  and  furious  billows  that 
assail  them  from  the  icy  regions  of  the 
southern  pole. 

Resuming  our  examination  of  the  coast- 
line from  Cape  Grim,  the  point  at  which 
we  left  it,  and  proceeding  to  the  south- 
ward, we  pass  a  small  biglit  called  StucUund 
Bay,  then  the  Mount  Cameron  hills,  and 
next  arrive  at  the  Jf'est  Point  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  a  sandy  projection  in  41°  4'  S., 
144°  43'  E.  From  thence  the  coast  extends 
south  by  east  and  south-south-east  for  nearly 
twenty  leagues,  and  consists  of  sandy  beaches, 
separated  by  points  which  have  many  strag- 
gling rocks  lying  off  them  to  the  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  shorcland  is  low  for  two  or 
three  miles,  and  then  rises  gently  to  a  ridge 
of  barren  looking  hills,  backed  by  a  higher 
and  better  wooded  chain,  from  which  rise 
detached  peaks.  Arthur  River  disembogues 
in  an  estuary  about  ten  miles  from  AV'est 
Point,  of  which  I  believe  nothing  certain  is 
known. 

Passing  Sandy  Cape  and  Mount  Norfolk, 
which  eminence  is  placed  by  Flinders  in 
41°  24'  S.  lat.,  144°  58'  E.  long..  Mounts 
Heemskerk  and  Zeechaan  become  visible ; 
they  form  part  of  a  lofty,  irregular,  and 
wooded  range.  Heemskerk,  the  most  ele- 
vated, is  sixteen  miles  north  of  Cape 
Sorell,  and  may  be  seen  at  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  distance.  Zeechaan  bears  from 
it  E.  20  S.,  distant  four  or  five  miles,  and 
has  a  peaked  summit. 

Macquarie  Harbour,  in  42°  11'  30"  S.  lat., 
145^  It)'  E.  long.,  the  principal  haven  on 
the  west  coast,  was  discovered  in  1816;  it 
extends  inland  in  a  soutli-west  direction  for 
about  thirty  miles,  to  the  embouche  of  the 
Gordon  river,  diverging  at  its  head  right 
and  left  into  two  extensive  coves  or  creeks, 
termed  Birche's  Inlet  and  Kelly's  Basin. 
The  entrance,  which  is  very  narrow,  is 
formed  by  a  moderately  high  bluff"  named 
Cape  Sorell,  in  42°  10''4o"  S.  lat.,  145°  IC 
30"  E.  long.,  on  the  south  shore,  and  on 
the  north  by  a  long  sandy  beach.  Nearly 
midway,  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  there 
is  a  small  ishmd  or  reef  of  rocks.  The 
southern  entrance,  wliich  is  the  best,  is 
over  a  bar  that  extends  for  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  outside  the  narrow  part  of  the 
entrance,  and  has  only  nine  feet  water,  on 
which   the   tide   tlows   with    great  rapidity. 


Inside,  tlie  depth  of  water  is  three  to  twelve 
fathoms,  but  tl.e  e  are  extensive  sandy 
slujals  for  more  than  four  miles,  among 
which  are  narrow  channels  shallowing  iu 
some  places  from  fifteen  to  seven  feet  at 
low  water.  Further  inland,  the  water 
deepens  to  ten,  twenty,  and  twenty-six 
fathoms,  for  several  leagues,  where  the 
shores  run  parallel  with  each  other  for 
more  than  fifteen  miles. 

The  Gordon  River,  which  flows  into  the 
bay  near  Birche's  inlet,  though  barred,  has 
two  to  seven  fathoms  within  the  entrance, 
and  is  navigable  for  thirty  miles,  in  most 
parts  very  deep,  and  never  less  than  100 
yards  wide.  The  banks  though  generally 
precipitous,  are  in  some  places  clothed  with 
timber  and  shrubs,  and  exhibit  beautiful 
scenery.  The  land  is  mostly  rich,  but  so 
densely  wooded  with  gigantic  trees,  as  to 
offer  little  encouragement  to  agriculture. 

Kelly's  Basin  has,  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, a  small  river.  There  are  several 
coves  in  Macquarie  harijour,  besides  those 
already  named,  which  may  prove  valualjle, 
as  the  recent  discovery  of  fine  tracts  of 
country,  to  the  extent,  it  is  stated,  of  at 
least  two  million  acres,  in  its  \ncinity,  will 
probably  lead  to  the  speedy  location  of  this 
part  of  the  island.  The  bar,  the  only 
material  drawback  in  this  magnificent 
haven,  would  then  possibly  be  removed  by 
scoops  worked  by  steam  power,  as  has  been 
done  at  Port  Adelaide. 

Swan  Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  IVIac- 
quarie  Hai'bonr,  receives  King's  river;  it  is 
said  to  be  a  basin  of  considerable  extent, 
in  which  vessels  may  lie  completely  land- 
locked ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  it. 

Pine  Coi^e  has  good  anchorage  in  three 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  the  country  around 
atlbrds  abundance  of  timber  serviceable  for 
various  purposes ;  a  tree  of  the  pine  species 
grows  ordinarily  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  leaves  resembling  parsley,  and 
affords  excellent  ships'  spai-s.  Lieutenant 
P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  ou  landing  here  iu  1819, 
found  lofty  trees  growing  within  three 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  a  soil 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which  in 
many  parts  was  so  soft  that  his  party  occa- 
sionally sank  up  to  their  knees  in  it.  This 
swampy  character  arises  from  the  thickness 
of  these  primeval  forests,  whose  density  pre- 
vents the  rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching 
the  soil.  The  intelligent  officer  above  men- 
tioned,  noticed  near  Piue  cove   a  siugulai- 
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evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  and 
its  adaptation  for  the  sustainment  of  vege- 
table life,  although  in  such  a  high  latitude, 
and  contiguous  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 
After  speaking  of  the  magnificent  forests, 
he  adds — "  The  ground  is  also  strewed  witli 
fallen  trees,  the  stems  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  in  which  seed- 
lings of  all  the  varieties  of  trees  and  plants 
that  grow  hei-e  were  springing  up,  in  the 
prostrate  stem  of  perhaps  their  parent  tree ; 
and  it  was  not  rare  to  see  large  Huon  pines 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  rooted  in  this 
manner  on  the  trunk  of  a  sound  tree  of 
even  larger  dimensions,  that  had,  perhaps, 
been  lying  on  the  ground  for  centuries; 
while  others  were  observed,  iu  appearance 
sound,  and  in  shape  perfect,  and  also  covered 
with  moss,  which,  on  being  trod  upon,  fell 
in  and  crumbled  away."  A  stream  called 
Khiff's  Rirer,  apparently  of  some  length, 
flows  into  Pine  cove.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  to  water  a  valuable  agricultural 
region  to  the  eastward.  The  mountains 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Macquarie  har- 
bour are  not  nearly  so  bare  as  those  at 
Port  Davey,  further  southward,  the  rock 
projecting  above  the  soil  only  on  the  loftiest 
peaks,  and  the  scrub  of  the  gullies  running 
into  deep  wood  on  the  lower  slopes.  The 
shore  open  to  the  sea  on  the  south,  near 
Cape  Sorell,  consists  of  numerous  small 
bays — some  sandy,  some  shingly,  others 
rocky,  or  covered  thickly  with  decomposed 
kelp  of  enormous  size,  which  engenders 
multitudes  of  maggots,  the  food  of  number- 
less white  cockatoos,  ducks,  and  other  sea- 
fowl. 

There  was  formerly  a  penal  settlement  on 
Sarah  Island,  a  small  island  situated  in  the 
south-cast  side  of  Macquarie  harbour. 
PIdiip's  Island,  on  the  north  side,  had  then 
some  garden  cultivation. 

Erom  Cape  Sorell  the  coast  trends  to  the 
south-south-east,  waving  in  rocky  bights 
and  projections;  the  land  ascends  gently 
from  the  shore,  and  is  apparently  destitut(^ 
of  wood. 

Point  Hihbs  stretches  westward  about  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  being  higher  than 
the  neck  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  main 
land,  presents  an  excellent  position  for  a 
light-house.  To  the  southward  of  this 
point,  the  coast  trends  more  irregularly, 
acquires  somewhat  greater  elevation,  and 
becomes  less  bare  of  trees.  About  twelve 
miles  from  Point  Hibbs,  a  small  harbour 
is    formed    by    two   remarkable   projecting 
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headlands.     More  to  the  southward  is  Roclnj 
Point,   thence  the  coast   turns   abruptly  to 
the  eastward,  and  Mount  De  Witt  becomes   j 
visible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles. 

We  now  arrive  at  Port  Davey,  ninety 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Port  INlacquarie, 
in  43°  21'  S.  lat.,  146°  E.  long.,  an  extensive 
inlet,  discovered  so  lately  as  the  year  1810, 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  skilful  pilot  of  the  Der- 
went,  during  an  adventurous  cruise  in  a 
whale-boat.  This  arm  of  the  sea  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  to  the 
northward,  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water 
(three  to  six  fathoms),  and  receives  Davey 
River,  a  stream  said  to  flow  with  great  im- 
petuosity from  the  Western  Mountains;  the 
other  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  forms  Ba- 
thurst  Harbour. 

Backhouse  was  detained  seventeen  days  in 
the  "  middle  harbour"  of  Port  Davey  (see 
map  ;)  he  describes  it  as  a  basin  about  a 
milc-and-a-half  across,  surrounded  by  hdls 
with  little  wood,  and  sheltered  from  the 
open  sea  by  a  rocky  islet  and  a  conical  rock, 
which  leave  an  entrance  "  sutticieutly  deep 
for  ships  of  moderate  size."  lie  adds,  "we 
also  went  into  the  southern  opening,  called 
Kelly's  River,  which  is  an  estuary  five  or 
six  miles  long,  one  broad,  and  from  two 
to  three  fathoms  deep.  There  were  several 
Ijlack  swans  upon  it.  The  wombat,  a  bur- 
rowing herbivorous  animal,  in  figure  some- 
what like  a  small  bear,  abounds  in  this 
neighbourhood;  its  flesh,  when  young,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  hare.  We  likewise 
visited  the  Davey  river,  or  Northern  har- 
bour, iu  which,  under  a  point  from  the  west, 
in  the  turn  towards  Cockburn  cove,  vessels 
sometimes  take  refuge  from  a  southerly 
gale.  Oysters  are  obtained  at  low  tides  in 
this  eove,  on  the  smooth  waters  of  which, 
pelicans,  red-bills,  and  gulls  were  swimming. 
On  the  north  of  it  there  is  mica  rock  con- 
taining garnet."  "  Rock  cod,  and  occa- 
sionally eels  about  five  feet  long  and  four- 
teen inches  round,  were  caught  there." 

The  North  Head  of  the  sea  mouth  of  Port 
Davey  is  about  1,050  feet  high,  the  shores 
on  either  side  being  of  the  most  dreary  and 
unpromising  description,  with  a  background 
of  7uountains  which  form  a  long  tier,  and 
stretch  inland  for  several  miles,  attaining,  it 
is  said,  an  occasional  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
and  crowned  with  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Port 
Davey,  from  the  Neiv  South  Wales  Monitor, 
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though  dated  1828,  may  be  acceptable;  for 
altliough  tliis  port  and  the  coast  to  the 
South-west  Cape  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1842,  in 
the  VansUtart,  during  the  surveying  expe- 
dition entrusted  to  Captain  Stokes,  yet, 
strangely  enough,  no  account  of  its  capa- 
bilities or  characteristics  is  given  by  the 
latter  officer  in  his  (on  most  points)  compre- 
hensive "Account  of  the  coast  and  rivers" 
then  explored. 

"  On  entering  Port  Davey,  the  land  on  each  side  is 
of  the  most  rugged  and  barren  descrijition,  being 
steep  and  mountainous  towards  the  east.  As  the 
traveller  ascends,  it  gradually  becomes  narrower,  till 
at  last  he  finds  himself,  if  in  a  boat,  placed  in  a  nar- 
row but  deep  channel,  in  a  chasm  formed  of  perpen 
dicular  or  overhanging  rocky  sides,  reaching  to  so 
great  a  height  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day. 
The  progress  of  the  boat  is  at  last  stopped  by  its  nar- 
rowness, not  having  room  to  ])ly  the  oars,  and  by  a 
cataract  of  singular  beauty.  The  water  has  evidently 
cut  this  channel  for  itself  at  some  I'emote  period  ; 
and  having  thus  formed  an  outlet,  has  left  the  basin 
of  the  great  lake  which  had  formerly  existed,  a  fer- 
tile plain  above,  of  very  large  extent.  The  cargoes 
of  Huon  pine  which  liave  hitherto  been  brought  from 
Port  ]-)avey,  have  usually  consisted  of  logs  and  trees 
that  have  been  washed  down  from  this  narrow  chasm, 
and  deposited  on  the  sloping  beach  below." 

The  South-  West  Cape  is  a  narrow  piece  of 
land  projecting  in  two  flattish  hummocks 
from  the  main,  and  rising  a  thousand  feet 
precipitously  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
peak  in  which  it  terminates  is  rendered  more 
con.spiciious  by  a  deep  gap  behind.  The 
white,  weather-worn  face  of  the  cnpe  is  very 
striking,  yet  the  adjacent  coast  is  scarcely 
less  wild,  bare,  and  storm-beaten;  high,  de- 
nuded summits  standing  out  occasionally 
from  among  the  thick  clouds  that  girdle 
them.  Here  and  there,  where  vegetation 
struggles  with  sterility,  its  stunted  growth 
and  northern  inclination  testify  to  the  bleak- 
ness and  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Cox  Biyhl  lies  in  the  deep  bay  formed  by 
the  two  ])rojecting  headlands  termed  South 
and  Sout/i-JJ'est  Cape.  It  was  discovered  in 
1789  by  Captain  Cox,  in  the  brig  Mercury, 
and  is  situated  north  by  west  ten  miles  from 
the  Mewstonc.  The  country  is  said  to  be 
agreealjly  interspersed  with  hills  and  valleys, 
some  of  the  hills  being  luxuriantly  elotlied 
with  trees  to  the  very  summit.  Al)out  four 
miles  from  whei'c  the  Mercury  anchored 
there  was  a  stream  of  fresh  water. 

There  is  another  inlet  apparently  extensive 
in  the  north-east  part  of  this  bay,  close  to 
Pealced  Hill;  it  is  reported  to  be  a  sandy 
bay,  four  miles  deep,  where  it  is  probable 
there  may  be  good  anchorage,  if  two  clumps 


of  rock  which  lie  in  the  entrance  will  admit 
of  a  passage.* 

De  JVitts  or  Maatsuykers  Islands,  no  named 
by  Tasman,  are  about  twelve  in  number,  of 
various  sizes ;  the  two  largest  are  each  three 
to  four  miles  in  circuit,  with  steep  sides,  but 
of  a  height  inferior  to  that  of  the  mainland, 
with  which  they  have  probably  at  one  time 
been  connected. 

The  Needle  Rock  to  the  westward,  and  the 
Meivstone  to  the  southward  of  the  above,  are 
of  the  same  character  and  formation.  The 
IMewstone  is  nearly  round,  steep,  and  high. 

The  Eddystone  and  Pedra  Blunca  are  two 
clift'y  islets  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
South  Cape. 

The  Sidmouth  Rock  is  six  miles  north-east 
by  east  from  Pedra  Blanca.  The  channel 
between  these  islets  and  the  mainland  is 
thirteen  miles  wide,  and  near  the  middle  the 
soundings  are  sixty  fathoms  on  broken  coral 
and  shells. 

The  headlands  of  South  Cape  and  WJiale 
Head,  with  the  intermediate  open  roadstead 
termed  South  Cape  Buy,  complete  this  ne- 
cessarily cursory  and  unsatisfactory  delinea- 
tion of  the  coast-line  of  Van  Diemeu's 
Island,  many  parts  of  which  are  still  very 
imperfectly  surveyed,  their  latitudinal  and 
meridional  positions  incorrectly  laid  down, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  havens  and  rivers 
in  a  great  degree  unknown.  A  limited  por- 
tion of  the  colonial  revenues  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  making  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  the  entire  coast-line  of 
this  remarkable  island. 

Mountains. — The  range  which  divides 
the  eastern  from  the  western  waters  in  Van 
Diemeu's  Island,  is  evidently  a  prolongation 
of  that  whose  progress  we  have  traced  in  the 
pre\'ious  volume,  through  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  to  AVilson  jiroraontory,  where 
its  visible  con tinuit}',  though  in  some  measure 
interrupted  by  the  sea,  is  yet  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  chain  of  isles  and  islets  in  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Bass  strait,  ordinarily 
comprehended  imder  the  name  of  the  Fur- 
neaux  islands ;  the  Hunter  islands  in  the 
western  entrance  would  appear  to  be  like- 
wise the  visiljle  links  of  a  submarine  chain 
between  Cape  Otway  and  Cape  Grim,  but 
they  are  fewer  in  ntimber,  and  the  connec- 
tion is  far  less  evident.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  cotirse  of  the  chain  to  Flinders 
island  is  distinctly  marked  by  Rodondo, 
Monciu',  Curtis  islands,  and  the  Kent  group, 

*  Tlie  Australian  Directory,  printed  by  the  Admiralty 
in  1830,  p.  iOo. 
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while  from  tlieiice  to  the  southward.  Barren 
island,  Clark  island,  and  Cape  Portland  are 
situated,  with  their  respective  heights,  in  sueh 
perspective  that,  shutting  out  the  inter- 
vening sea,  the  eye  may  glide  uninterrupt- 
edly from  the  heights  of  Flinders  island,  even 
to  the  far  summits  which  crown  the  eleva- 
tions of  Van  Dicmen's  Island.  The  chain, 
when  it  emerges  from  the  ocean  at  Cape 
Portland,  does  not  at  once  attain  any  re- 
markable altitude,  its  height  for  thirty  miles 
not  exceeding  700  feet.  On  arriving,  how- 
ever, at  the  point  where  it  is  commonly 
called  Black-ridge,  it  suddenly  rises  to  above 
3,000  feet ;  and  is  seen  casting  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  its  south-west  course,  towards 
St.  Patrick's  head,  thi-ce  long  spurs,  which 
with  their  numerous  ramifications,  stamp 
the  north-eastern  section  of  the  island  with  a 
most  striking  and  characteristic  configura- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  spurs  branches  ofl'  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Boobiala,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  cluster  of  conspicuous  granitic 
hills,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  Mount 
Cameron  ;  next  to  it  is  that  spiu'  which  is 
crowned  with  the  greenstone  elevations  of 
Mount  Horror,  Mount  Barrow,  Mount 
Arthur,  and  Mount  Direction,  and  which, 
stretching  as  far  as  George  Town,  terminates 
in  Mount  Roijal.  The  third  spur  is  charac- 
terised by  the  highest  eminences  in  Van 
Diemcn's  island,  namely,  Ben  Lomond  and 
Ben  Nevis,  which  are  likewise  composed  of 
greenstone. 

('ount  Strzelecki,  who  traced  the  great 
dividing  range  from  Cape  Portland  to  South 
Cape,  and  determined  the  position  of  the 
leading  topographical  features  of  the  island, 
when  describing  the  above-named  spurs, 
says ; — "  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  relievo  which  they  have  pro- 
duced ;  of  those  endless  sharp-edged  ridges, 
which  run  in  all  directions,  interbranch  and 
form,  as  it  were,  a  net-work  of  mountain- 
chains,  woven  intricately  together.  At  times 
the  eye  can  seize  upon  their  distinct  and 
independent  courses  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  gradually  sloping  into  flat- 
bottomed  valleys ;  at  times  their  flanks  are 
erect  and  perpendicular,  imparting  to  the 
ridges  an  appearance  of  having  been  rent 
asunder,  and  presenting  between,  dark 
chasms  and  gorges,  from  which  roaring  tor- 
rents make  their  escape." 

The  grandeur  and  infinite  diversity  of 
this  mountain  scenery  is  depicted  as  pe- 
culiarly   striking,    when    viewed    from     the 


lofty,  craggy,  and  precipitous  battelcraents 
of  Ben  Lomond,  whose  northern  extremity, 
overhanging  profound  and  tortuous  abysses, 
commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Ben 
Nevis,  Mount  Barrow,  Mount  Arthur,  Mount 
Cameron,  the  northern  coast,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  peaks  of  the  islands  of  Bass 
strait.  From  the  southern  side  is  seen  the 
whole  eastern  labyrinth  of  ridges  and 
chasms,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Brcak-o'-Day 
river,  together  with  the  beautiful  outline  of 
the  bays  and  promontories  of  the  eastern 
coast. 

The  central  part  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  a  scene  of  unbroken  solitude, 
silence,  and  desolation.  On  the  bare  earth, 
covered  only  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
snow  in  the  midst  of  summer,  thousands  of 
prismatic  greenstone  columns,  of  gigantic 
size  (eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter),  lie  pros- 
trate, columns  chiselled  by  nature,  and 
raised  by  her  hands  to  this  majestic  eleva- 
tion, where,  overthrown  and  broken  into 
huge  fragments,  their  ends  project  over 
chasms  3,000  feet  in  perpendicular  depth. 
From  this  table-land,  however,  of  the  moun- 
tain's top,  the  fearful  gorges,  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  inaccessible  ridges  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  disappear;  while  the  distant 
masses  of  the  western  hills  seem  blended  or 
levelled  into  one  undulating  valley,  inter- 
sected by  the  windings  of  glittering  streams 
connected  with  the  valley  of  the  Tamar, 
and  bounded,  on  the  remotest  verge  of  the 
horizon,  by  a  delicately  marked  ridge  of 
mountains. 

The  main  chain  at  St.  Patrick's  head,  re- 
cedes from  the  sea,  and  follows  a  south- 
westerly direction  for  about  sixty  miles, 
without  presenting  any  particular  features, 
either  in  its  main  or  its  lateral  branches.  At 
the  point  called  Lake  Tomb,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  eastern  marshes,  it  suddenly 
turns  between  these  two  localities,  reaches 
St.  Peter's  pass,  and  casts  towards  Spring 
Hill,  a  spur,  which  separates  the  latter  fi-om 
the  Clyde,  and  of  which  Table  Mount  is  the 
principal  eminence. 

The  dividing  range  next  proceeds  to  the 
northward,  where  it  passes  between  Lake 
Sorell  and  Lake  Arthur.  On  arrivine;  at 
Dry's  lifujf,  a  remarkable  elevation,  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  commanding  promontory, 
it  throws  back  again  a  spur,  which  encircles 
Lake  Arthur,  aud  thus  flaidcs  the  left  side 
of  the  Lake  river,  opposite  to  Miller's  bluff. 

The  view  from  Dry's  bluff  embraces  all 
the  windings  of  the  Tamar,    with   Ben  Lo- 
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mond,  Ben  Nevis,  ]Moiint  Barrow,  and 
Mount  Arthur  in  the  background  ;  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  as  far 
as  the  north  eoast ;  and  the  table  land  to 
the  south,  with  the  expanded  waters  of  Great 
Lake,  including  vast  verdant  marshy  plains, 
stripped  of  timber,  plentifully  intersected 
by  rivers  and  livulets,  and  here  and  there 
broken  with  ravines  and  elevations. 

Between  Dry's  bluff  and  ^Wstern  bluft", 
the  chain,  in  its  semicircular  bend,  sends 
one  spur  to  the  northward,  which  terminates 
in  Quambi/'s  Bluff,  a  remarkable  detached 
round  mountain,  and  several  to  the  south- 
ward, which  divide  the  lakes  fi-om  the  tri- 
butaries of  the  river  Derwent.  At  Western 
bluff,  it  casts  to  the  north-east  a  long  spur, 
which  separates  the  river  Meander  from  the 
^lersey,  rendering  all  the  country  which 
borders  on  Port  Sorell  and  the  river  Tamar 
extremely  broken  and  hiUy.  Throughout 
the  whole  distance  fi'om  St.  Peter's  Pass  to 
Western  bluff  the  chain  averages  3,500  feet 
in  height,  and  exhibits  a  greenstone  crest 
of  an  extremely  irregular  aspect.  That  crest 
is  almost  everpvhere  rugged,  broken,  and 
denuded  of  vegetation ;  its  spurs  steep,  and 
tortuous  in  thcLr  course,  angular  and  fantas- 
tic in  their  form ;  and  its  innumerable  ra- 
vines, invariably  deep  and  diy,  are  strewed 
with  masses  of  rock  of  immense  dimensions. 

The  diWding  range  to  the  southward  of 
Western  bluff  assumes  a  still  bolder  cha- 
racter :  its  spm's  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  to  the  north,  north-west,  and  west, 
are  topped  for  the  most  part  by  more  lofty, 
bare,  and  cloven  summits  of  quartz  rock  and 
sienite,  and  are  divided  by  more  gloomy 
gulHes,  tlie  beds  of  which,  fiu'i-owed  by  the 
torrents  in  yet  deeper  trenches,  are  at  times 
impassable.  The  greenstone  aud  basaltic 
spur  which  divides  the  IMersey  from  the 
Forth,  that  v\'hieli  separates  the  Forth  fi'om 
the  Leven,  that  which  spreads  into  the 
Hampshire  hills,  and  stretches  to  Cape  Grim, 
and,  lastly,  that  which  divides  the  river 
Ai-thur  from  the  streams  flowing  into  and 
towards  Macquarie  Harbour,  all  partake  of 
the  colossal,  rugged,  wild,  and  distorted 
features  which  here  distinguish  the  chain. 

Near  the  Hampshire  liills  is  a  ridge  named 
the  Surrey  Hills,  about  2,000  feet  in  height, 
from  which  rises  67.  Valentine's  Peak,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  composed  of  siliceous 
conglomerate,  the  imbedded  pebbles  being 
of  various  appearance,  from  that  of  semi- 
opal  to  iliut ;  others  ai'o  ojjaquc,  ana  white, 
red,  or  scai'let. 


I  Below  Lake  St.  Clair,  two  remarkable 
spurs  remain  to  be  noticed ;  the  one,  which 
dindes  King  fr-om  Gordon  river,  is  crowned 

j  \)\  Frenchman's  Cap,  a  rugged  towering  point, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  snowj' 
covering  to  that  worn  ordinarily  by  a  French 
cook.    The  name,  however,  is  ill  chosen ;  for 
the  scenery  visible  from  its  summit  has  no- 
thing of  the  grotesque,  but  is  described  by 
Strzelecki  as  being  of  a  "  Pyrenean  charac- 
tei',  unequalled  elsewhere  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island."     The  otiicr — also  formed  of  green- 
stone and  basalt,  which  separates  the  Der- 
went  from  the    Huon,   and    terminates   in 
Mount  Wellington,   constitutes    a   striking 
feature   in   the   physical   formation    of  the 
south  part  of  the  islaud.     From  both  these 
spurs,  elevated  above  all  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains,  tlie  view   is   very   extensive.     Below 
the  first,  stretches  the  whole  tract  between 
Macquarie  and  Port  Davey,  a  great  part  of 
the  western    coast,   and   the  northern   and 
eastern  eminences  of  the  Lake  country.    At  i 
the  foot  of  the  latter  spur  are  seen,  on  one  | 
side,  the  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  elevated  ; 
land   aljout    Lake   Sorell,  the   Great  Lake,  I 
Lake    St.  Clair,  and   Lake  Echo,   with   all  I 
the  numerous  valleys  which  ultimately  re-  | 
solve  themselves  into  that  of  the  Derwent ;  ' 
on  the  other,  the  Coal-i-iver  valley,  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  and  the  borders  of  the  Channel, 
with  Hobart  Town  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  indented  and  projecting  southern  coast 
in  the  horizon. 

The  cliain  beyond  these  two  spurs  bends 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  stili  sending 
forth  minor  branches,  and  studding  with 
conical  eminences  the  skirts  of  D'Entrecas- 
teaux  channel  and  Research  bay,  until  it 
dips  under  the  sea ;  thus  terminating  its 
terrestrial  course  at  South  Cape. 

Tlie  follo^ring  table,  deri\'cd  from  Count 
Strzelccki's  valuable  work,  shews  tlie  alti- 
tude, above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  the  most 
remarkable  moimtaius,  lakes,  water-courses, 
plains,  aud  stations,  in  Yau  Diemen's  Island, 
as  determined  by  the  barometer  :  — 
dIuiDifains. 

Mount  Humboldt,  Western  Range     ....  5,520 

Mount  lien  Lomond,  culminant  point    .     .     .  5,002 

Ditto  North-west  point       .     .  4,354 

Ditto  South  Bluff     ....  4,500 

Cradle  Mountain,  north  of  Lake  St.  Clair  .     .  4,700 

Dry's  Bluff,  AVestern  Tier 4,590 

Mount  Wellington,  Flagstaff 4,195 

Mount  Anowsmith,  between  Frenchman's  C'apl,  ,,-. 

and  Lake  St.  Claii;  .     .     .     .     ._.     .     .      T''  '"' 

Western  Tier,  op])osite  Mr.  Groom's  station    .  3,915 

Ben  Nevis 3,910 

Frenchman's  Cap 3,801 
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Black  Range,  Vale  of  Bclvoir 3.381 

Four  Miles  Rise,  River  Forth 2,9.-)7 

Gad's  Hill,  River  Mersey 2,oS.S 

Table  Land,  lormiiiL^  the  base  of  Bi'ii  Nevis  .  2.'i21 
Table  Land,  watered  by  the  North  Esk       .     .  2,220 

Mount  St.  Patrick 2,277 

Mount  Stokes 2,03!) 

Mount  Ilerschell  .  •.•,-,■  •  •  -^  •  ■  1.200 
Range  between  Mr.  Whittle's  farm  and  AVatery  i .  ,-„« 

Plains i    ' 

Signal  Hill  (Mr.  Kesmode's) 992 

Asbestos  Range •     .     .     .     .   1,700 

Mount  Arthur 3.f)00 

Badger's  Head 1,300 

Mount  George,  signal  station t]\1 

Sugar  Loaf,  near  Mount  George li-12 

Summit  over  Fourteen-niiles  Bhift'  ....  320 
Government  Cottage,  George  Town  ....  23 
Lantern  of  Lighthouse  on  Low  Head      .     .     .      HO 

Mount  Direction 1.233 

Valentine  Peak 4,000 

Mount  William 730 

Mount  Pearson 300 

Lakes  and  It^atcrcuui'ses. 

Great  Lake 3,822 

Arthur's  Lake 3,388 

Lake  St.  Clair 3,239 

Sourc  of  the  Nive 4,033 

Source  of  the  Leven 2,404 

River  Mersey  (crossing  place  (o  V.  U.  L.  Co.'s-i  ^  „.r, 

station J    '     ~ 

River   Forth    (crossing   place,   Circular  Pond]     -„„ 

Marshes /     ' '  "* 

Junction  of  the  Tyne  and  South  F.sk  .  .  .  700 
Junction  of  the  North  Esk,  with  a  tributary!     „f,fj 

from  Ben  Lomond I     '  " 

Junction  of  the  two  branches  of  River  King   .  2,150 

T(jwiix  find  Stdfioiifs. 
Government  hut  at  the  Traveller's  River    .     .  3.949 
Sheep  station  of  Mr.  Wood  at  the  Great  Lake  3,822 
Sheep  station  of  Mr.  James  Clark,  north  of!„,„, 

Mil                  1  --'3,  iZ'i 

arlborough j    ' 

Bronte,  Marlborough 2.912 

Marlborough 2.8.J8 

Vale  of  Belvoir  (V.  P.  L.  Co.) 2.930 

Middlesex  Plains  (V.  D.  L.  Co.) 2,709 

Goverimient  hut  at  foot  of  Frenchman's  Cap    2,l.!i7 

Chilton,  a  station  of  the  V.  I).  J,.  Company     .   2,100 

Regent's  Plains  (Mr.  Wood's  station)     .     .     .   1,892 

Hampshire  Hills  (V.  1).  L.  Company's  station)   1,348 

Oatlands 1,308 

Circluar  Pond  Marshes 1,140 

Mr.  Reid's  farm 90:! 

Caldstock 901 

Captain  Lloyd's  farm,  AVeslliury 8(10 

Patcham  (V.  D.  L.  Company's  farm)      .     .     .      839 

Arundel,  Western  Tier 879 

Coal  Seam,  Jerusalem 843 

Formosa  (an  estate  of  Mr.  Lawrence)     .     .     .      800 

Mr.  Legg's  farm,  Break-o'-Day 848 

Mr.  Groom's  Slieep  station.  Western  Tier  .     .      771 

Adel])hi  (farm  of  Mr.  Prinsep) 706 

Lake  Mills  (farm  of  Mr.  l''letcher)     ....      72.J 

Quamby's  (tlie  jiroperty  of  Mr.  R.  Dry)      .     .      091 

Cressy  (farm  of  V.  D.  L.  Horse  Company)       .      G'A 

Blackman's  Bridge 040 

Jerusalem  Settlement 6.'i4 

Hummock  Hill  (Mr.  T.  Arclier's  station)    .     .      591 

Carrick 500 

Mr.  Steiglitz's  farm  (Break-o'-l)ay)  ....      577 

Mona  Vale  (property  of  Mr.  Kcrmode)       .     .      585 


Campbell-town 607 

Black  Bov's  Plain  (Mr.  Talbot's) 571     , 

EggIes-to"wn  (Mr.  Headlam's) 549 

Malahidc  (Mr.  Talbot's) 431    ! 

Hamilton,  town 34G    I 

Mr.  Stoil'.s  St.  Patrick 243 

Rose  Garland  (pro])erty  of  Mr.  Barker)       .     .  164 

Mr.  Hull's  house,  Mount  Wellington      .     .     .  169 

Risdon-house 150 

Dr.  Pugh's  house,  Launceston 142 

Richmond-town 67 

Ringarooma  (property  of  Rev.  Dr.  Browne)    .        11 

From  tlic  same  authority  we  learn  that 
the  mean  hcif^ht  of  the  d'lvim  aquarum  is 
;5,75()  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
average  fall  of  the  eastern  rivers  is  esti- 
mated at  ninety-three  feet  in  every  mile ; 
and  the  average  fall  of  the  comitry,  at  120 
feet. 

Rivers. — The  insularity  of  Tasmania,  and 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  its  irregtilar 
surface,  give  rise  to  many  rivers  and  streams, 
of  which  some  of  the  most  important  have 
their  sources  in  the  interior  lakes;  others 
originate  in  springs :  but  in  both  cases, 
though  their  volume  is  subject  to  sudden 
increase  from  mountain  tributaries,  it  does 
not  depend  on  them  for  suj)port,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  dried  up  in  the  warm  months. 
I  am  aware  that  a  difl'crcut  impression  pre- 
vails in  England  on  this  point ;  but  it  is 
an  erroneous  one :  for,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  its  high  southern  latitude,  Tas- 
mania possesses  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  permanent  surface  water,  distributed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  (for  there  arc  some  dis- 
tricts yet  unexplored),  very  fairly  throughout 
its  whole  extent. 

The  principal  stream,  called  the  Derwent, 
flows  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Ilobart  Town,  but  the  windings  of 
the  river  give  it  nearly  twice  this  length. 
Its  earliest  tributary  is  a  streain,  originating 
in  a  branch  of  the  Western  Mountains, 
which  it  receives  on  its  left  bank,  five  miles 
l)clow  Lake  St.  Clair ;  a  rivulet  named  the 
Guelph  shortly  after  joins  it  on  the  opposite 
side ;  thence  continuing  for  fifteen  miles  in 
a  south-east  direction,  the  Derwent  is  joined 
by  the  Nive,  which  here  terminates  a  course 
from  the  northward  of  about  thirty-five 
miles,  receiving  only  one  small  creek,  the 
Nivelle,  but  fertilizing  a  considerable  extent 
of  fine  country.  After  the  junction  of  the 
Nive,  the  main  channel  receives  from  the 
southward  a  stream  called  Florentine  River, 
whose  som-ce  is  su^pposed  to  be  in  the  lakes 
at  the  foot  of  the  Frankland  range,  in  which 


tlie    river   Huon   oinginates. 


Returning  to 
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the  Derwent,  we  find  it  pursuing  its  winding 
way  through  a  chain  of  hills,  from  whence 
several  mountain  torrents  (of  which  Broad 
River  is  the  chief),  descend  to  swell  its 
stream ;  the  Dee  next  joins  it  from  the 
north,  after  a  downward  course  from  Lake 
Echo  of  about  five-aud-twenty  miles,  and 
shortly  after,  the  impetuous  waters  of  the 
Oiise  and  its  tributaries  form  the  most  im- 
portant accession  which  it  receives  through- 
out its  coiu'se. 

The  Ouse  has  its  rise  near  a  remarkable 
eminence  called  Platform  Bluff  (see  map  of 
Van  Diemeu's  Island),  to  the  west  of  Great 
Lake,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
its  chief  branch,  the  Shannon,  takes  its 
course,  and  after  recei\'ing  two  small  streams, 
the  larger  of  which,  named  Blackman,  flows 
from  the  Lagoon  of  Iskuuh,  it  joins  the 
Ouse,  near  Ebrington  township ;  from  thence 
the  united  streams  pursue  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  after  receiving  the  Kennierc,  or 
Native  Hut  Creek,  merge  into  the  Der- 
went. 

The  rise  of  the  Tasmanian  rivers  is  gene- 
rally rapid,  o^ving  to  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  country ;  but  the  Ouse  is 
especially  subject  to  sudden  floods,  having 
been  kuo^vll  to  increase  its  depth  above 
twelve  feet  in  the  space  of  two  hours  :  this, 
of  course,  materially  aftects  the  Derwent, 
which,  for  a  river  connected  with  the  sea,  is 
remarkably  luiccrtain  in  its  rise  and  fall, 
and  irregular  in  its  volume. 

Jones  River  next  enters  the  Derwent  from 
the  foot  of  the  ridge  near  Lake  Barker ; 
a  little  lower,  on  the  opposite  and  northern 
bank,  the  Clyde,  a  far  more  important  con- 
tributary,  terminates  a  coiu'se  which,  in- 
cluding its  sinuosities,  may  extend  to  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles.  Issuing  from  Crescent 
Lake,  it  for  a  short  distance  preserves  a 
canal-like  appearance,  then  rushes  furiously 
over  a  rocky  bottom  :  at  one  time  it  mean- 
ders peacefully  amid  rich  and  fertile  land  ; 
at  another,  forces  its  way  through  steep 
goi'ges,  or  plunges  headlong  over  precipitous 
cUfis. 

Russell  Falls,  about  ten  miles  below  Jones 
River,  the  Stijx,  (whose  present  classic  appel- 
lation, though  in  sound  the  same,  is  widely 
different  in  sense  from  that  applied  by  its 
early  visitors,  when,  seeing  its  channel 
nearly  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber,  they 
called  it  the  river  of  sticks) ,  and  the  Plenty, 
are  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Derwent 
from  the  mountain  ridge  wliich  borders  its 
right  or  southern  bank,  from  whence  the 


Lachlan,    Sorell   Rivulet,    Humphreys,    Sec, 
likewise  descend. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  the  only  branch  of 
the  main  channel,  of  any  importance,  still 
unnoticed,  is  Jordan  River,  a  clear,  shallow 
stream,  in  dry  weather  little  more  than  a 
chain  of  ponds,  which,  after  watering  a  tract 
of  exceedingly  beautiful  country,  disem- 
bogues in  an  inlet  called  Herdsman's  Cove, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Derwent  estu- 
ary, having  been  previously  joined  by  Struth- 
allen  Creek. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  fine 
river  which  we  have  now  traced  to  its  em- 
bouchc,  is  nangable  for  large  ships  to  Sul- 
livan's Cove,  Ilobart  Town ;  by  smaller 
vessels,  to  about  a  mile-and-a-half  above 
Elizabeth  Totmi,  or  New  Norfolk,  where  the 
channel  is  effectively  barred  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks,  chiefly  under  water,  over  which 
the  river  flows  swiftly  in  a  broken  current 
(forming  what  is  locally  called  the  Fulls) ; 
immediately  above  them  the  stream  pre- 
sents a  deep  and  long  reach,  until  again 
impeded  by  a  similar  obstruction.  Locks 
and  cuttings  may  probably  hereafter  render 
the  Derwent  practicable  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland.  The  Upper  Falls,  in  the 
earlier  course  of  the  river,  (before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Dee),  are  much  more  sticking, 
the  water  precipitating  itself  in  an  unbroken 
volume  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  considerable 
height,  and  forming,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, a  really  magnificent  cascade. 

The  waters  of  the  Derwent  are  fresh  for 
some  distance  below  Elizabeth  Town,  al- 
though slightly  influenced  by  the  tide. 

The  Tamar,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  part 
only  of  the  main  artery,  whose  ramifications 
spread  over  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  as  the  Derwent  and  its  branches 
over  the  central  and  south-western,  but  the 
Valley  of  the  Tamar,  properly  so  called,  may 
be  considered  as  commencing  at  the  head 
of  ^lacquarie  river,  from  whence  to  George 
Town,  it  has,  according  to  Strzclecki,  "  a 
length  of  100  miles,  an  average  breadth 
of  thirty,  and  a  superficial  extent  of  3,000 
square  miles.  It  has  forty  miles  of  inland 
navigation  for  vessels  of  600  tons,  and  the 
best  macadamised  roads  cross  it  in  every 
direction.  Its  sides  are  prominently  in- 
dented with  bold  erect  ranges  of  greenstone, 
which,  under  the  progress  of  disintegration, 
are  yielding  to  its  soil  the  most  valuable 
I  elements  of  production."  In  addition  to 
these  advantages,  the  same  authority  notices 
I  especially    the    advantages    of    its   position 
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with  regard  to  Lake  Arthur,  wliicli  lies 
above  it  at  an  elevation  of  3,700  feet,  form- 
ing a  natural  reservoir  for  irrigation. 

The  section,  however,  of  this  valley,  es- 
pecially distinguished  as  the  Tamar,  com- 
mences, or  rather,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  at  Laun- 
ceston,  and  after  winding  through  a  chan- 
nel, usually  naiTOW,  but  of  varying  width, 
between  shores  sometimes  high  and  densely 
timbered,  at  others  low,  and  ofl'ering  to 
view  an  extent  of  forty  miles  of  open  country, 
abounding  in  rich  pasturage,  and  receiving 
on  its  way  the  waters  of  the  Supply  River 
and  some  smaller  creeks  ;  it  disembogues  at 
Port  Dalrymple  in  Bass  Strait,  after  a  course, 
including"  its  sinuosities,  of  forty-live  miles. 

At  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  breadth 
of  the  Tamar  is  about  a  mile,  but  towards 
the  entrance  it  varies  from  one  to  five  miles, 
forming  several  inlets  peculiarly  adapted  for 
docks  and  ship-building;  for  the  latter 
there  is  great  inducement  in  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  the  materials  readily  ob- 
tainable in  its  vicinity.  Though  its  Valley 
is  superior  iu  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
as  affording  a  larger  proportion  of  readily 
available  land,  as  an  estuary  the  Tamar  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  Derwent ;  its 
navigation,  which  has  been  before  alluded 
to  in  describing  the  Coast  Line  (p.  27), 
being  intricate  and  dangerous.* 

The  North  Esk  originates  in  several 
springs  which  flow  from  tlie  mountain  range 
to  the  northward  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  is 
likewise  fed  by  some  tributaries  from  the 
foot  of  that  eminence.  During  a  course  of 
about  thirty-five  miles  it  receives  only  one 
small  stream,  called  St.  Patrick's,  and  a  few 
creeks,  but  it  passes  through  an  exceedingly 
rich  country,  and  its  banks  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  lined  by  thriving  farms. 

At  Corra  Ijin,  about  seven  miles  from 
Launceston,  the  North  Esk  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall,  which  prevents  the  further  pro- 
gress of  boats  and  Ijarges. 

The  South  Esk  rises  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  Cornwall  County,  and  forms  a 
junction'  with  Break-o'-Bay  Hirer,  near 
Fingal  township  ;  then  flowing  to  the  sonth- 
^\est,    receives    several  rivulets;   St.  Paul's 

*  "  The  first  appearance  of  the  Tamar,"  says  Captain 
Stokes,  "  is  not  very  inviting  to  tlie  seaman.  A  rapid 
stream,  thrown  out  of  its  course,  hemmed  in  by 
numerous  reefs,  and  passing  over  a  bottom  so  uneven 
as  to  cause  a  elianfte  in  the  soundings  from  twelve  to 
twenty-six,  and  tlien  eighteen  fathoms,  with  a  ripple 
or  line  of  brolien  water  across  the  mouth,  renders  it 
impossible  in  strong  north-west  winds,  for  a  stranger 


Hirer,  joining  it  near  Avoca,  and  Buffalo 
Brook  on  the  opposite  bank ;  soon  after, 
taking  a  north-west  direction,  the  South 
Esk  divides  the  counties  of  Cornnall  and 
Somerset,  receiving  on  its  way  Ben  Lomond 
River  and  Nile  River,  and  sidjsequcntly 
unites  itself  near  the  township  of  Perth  to 
Macquarie  river,  which  is  in  fact  its  main 
stem. 

Macquarie  River,  remarkable  for  the  fer- 
tile tract  of  country  which  it  waters,  rather 
than  for  its  own  extremely  vmcertain  stream  ; 
has  its  origin  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde  and 
Jordan  (tributaries,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  the  Derwent),  thence  taking  a  north-west 
course  across  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
receiving  Blackman  River,  Elizabeth  River, 
the  Isis  and  other  periodical  streamlets,  it 
forms  a  junction  with  Lake  River  (which 
has  obtained  its  name  from  the  numerous 
reaches  or  lakes  formed  during  its  meander- 
ing course),  at  a  point  a  few  miles  below 
Perth,  and  then  flow^s  onward  to  its  union 
with  the  South  Esk. 

The  waters  of  the  Quamby,  Meander,  or 
Western  River,  with  its  tributary  creeks, 
soon  after  enter  the  left  bank  of  the  South 
Esk,  which  about  half-a-mile  before  its 
termination  in  the  Tamar,  forms,  when  in 
full  volume,  an  imposing  cataract ;  to  this 
point  the  salt-tide  flows  up ;  the  ebb  and 
flow  are  regular,  the  rise  being  about  four- 
teen feet  at  Launceston. 

The  river  next  in  importance  to  the 
Derwent  and  Tamar  is  the  Huon,  whose 
embouche  was  described  among  the  havens 
of  D'Entrecasteaux  channel.  At  twelve 
miles  from  its  sea  mouth  the  Huon  receives 
on  its  right  or  west  bank,  a  small  stream 
called  the  Kermandee,  and  twelve  miles 
further  inland  the  Momit  River,  which  flows 
from  the  Wellington  range :  the  tide  runs 
up  as  high  as  this  junction,  but  the  na\'iga- 
tion  is  impeded  by  the  Egg  islets,  which 
are  covered  wth  trees,  brush-wood  and  long, 
grass,  attbrding  shelter  for  numerous  swans 
to  build  their  nests. 

Above  the  Egg  islands  the  channel  is 
still  narrow,  but  the  water  deepens  to  ten 
fathoms,  and  remains  so  to  Mount  river, 
whence  there  is  a  good  road  to  Hobart  Town, 

to  detect  the  channels,  and  raises  so  much  sea  that 
the  pilots  cannot  reach  the  vessels  that  arrive  off  the 
iiKiiith."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  279.)  Elsewhere  he  states  that 
■'  on  the  wliole  of  tlie  northern  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hunter  Islands,  there  is  no  place  of 
safety  for  a  ship  in  all  winds,  that  a  stranger  would 
like  to  run  into,  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar  being  too 
much  occupied  with  shoals."     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  .503.) 
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distant  fourteen  miles.  The  Huou  now 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  tlie  west — the  anf;le 
of  the  bend  is  termed  Mosijuito  Point ;  the 
nortliern  or  left  bank  continues  lofty  and 
precipitous ;  the  opposite  side  is  composed  of 
low  land  often  flooded.  About  a  mile  above 
Mosquito  point,  the  river  is  neai-ly  100 
yards  wide,  and  the  first  fall  is  met  with ; 
the  stream  then  forms  a  succession  of 
rapids  to  its  sources.  Lakes  Maria  and 
Edyar,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Frankland  range.  Picton  River, 
said  to  flow  from  a  lagoon  to  the  east  of 
Bathurst  liarbour,  joins  the  Huon  about 
midway ;  but  with  this  stream,  as  indeed, 
with  the  far  more  important  one,  to  which 
it  is  a  coutribntary,  we  are  very  imjicrfectly 
acquainted.  Dense  woods,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  fine  trees  distinguished  as  Hnon 
pine,  from  having  first  been  found  on  the 
Huon  river,  render  its  shores  in  parts 
almost  inaccessible,  but  in  others  there  are 
said  to  be  available  tracts  of  extraordinary 
fertility. 

Some  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  the 
sovirees  of  tlie  Huon,  a  considerable  but 
only  partially  examined  river,  named  the 
Gordon,  takes  its  rise;  at  the  upper  part 
of  whose  course,  lime,  which  is  rare  in 
Tasmania,  and,  consequently,  very  valnal)le, 
is  found.  The  Gordon  is  navigable  for 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  embouche  in 
Maequarie  Harbour  (see  p.  32).  It  re- 
ceives Spencer's  lUciilet  and  other  stream- 
lets, which  are,  I  believe,  unnamed.  An- 
other stream  called  King's  River,  said  to 
be  little  inferior  in  length  to  the  Gordon, 
empties  itself  into  Swan  bay,  the  northern 
inlet  of  Maequarie  Ilarljour. 

Numei'ous  streams  with  short  courses, 
flow  into  or  towards  Bass  strait.  At  the 
distances  of  eight,  eighteen,  twenty-nine, 
forty-eight,  and  fifty-three  miles  eastward 
from  Port  Dalrymple,  the  Currie,  Piper, 
Trent  or  Great  Forestier,  Tomahairk,  and 
l.inyarooma,  (Little  and  Great  Boobiiula), 
d  scmbogue  into  Bass  Strait.*  Westward 
of    Port    Dalrymple,    at    the    distances    of 

*  Mr.  Henry  Widdowson,  who  was  sliipwrecked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ivingarooma  river,  says  it 
has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  over  wliich  he  thinks  small 
vessels  could  easily  pass  dnring  a  flood  tide;  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  100  yards  wide,  and  gradually  o]X'ns, 
says  Mr.  Widdowson,  "  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
basins  I  ever  saw.  This  fine  sheet  of  water  appeared 
the  rendezvous  of  hundreds  of  black  swans,  wild 
ducks,  and  ]ielicans ;  the  surrounding  banks  were 
covered  with  cherrytree  and  other  small  shrubs; 
altogether  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  oiece  of 


eleven,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-three,  and 
twenty-seven  miles,  and  all  flowing  from 
the  southward,  are  the  Sorell  or  Rii/neon, 
the  Mersey  and  its  tributaries,  the  Don, 
Frith,  and  Leven,  of  which  the  Mersey  and 
Rubicon  are  the  principal.  Westward  of 
the  Leven  there  are  also  several  streams, 
viz. — the  B/i/t/te,  Emu,  Coey,  Cam,  Liglis, 
Ftowerdnle,  Detention  or  Tret,  Hook,  Grey 
Fish,  Copper  Ore,  Black,  Duck,  Montague, 
Welcome,  &e.  Count  Strzelecki,  who  tra- 
versed the  north-western  extreme  of  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  between  Circular  Head 
and  Point  Woolnorth,  describes  it  as  pre- 
senting "  eight  rivers  as  difficidt  to  cross 
as  the  Scamander,  with  dec[)  gullies  and 
rocky  ridges,  and  marshes  more  difficult  to 
overcome  than  either  ridges  or  rivers."  A 
similar  feature  marks  the  western  portion 
of  the  island.  One,  named  the  Arthur, 
which  disembogues  ten  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  West  Point,  appears  to  have  a 
course  from  the  eastward  of  more  than  sixty 
miles,  and  to  have  several  tributaries,  termed 
the  Frankland,  Horton,  Leigh,  and  Balfour. 
The  Hellijer,  Mackintosh,  Coldstream,  Forth, 
Huskision,  Medway,  and  other  streams,  are 
traced  to  some  extent  in  the  north-westcra 
portion  of  Frankland's  large  Map  of  Van 
Diemen's  Island ;  but  their  sources  or  ter- 
mination are  not  clearly  defined. 

The  south  shores  are  less  indented  with 
ri\ers  than  any  of  the  others,  exee|jting  the 
more  important  streams  previously  named, 
there  are  none  worth  particularizing;  on 
the  east  coast  they  are  more  numerous, 
but  not  of  magnitude  to  require  specific 
notice.  Among  them  are  included  Coal 
River,  the  Blackman,  in  Tasman's  penin- 
sula, Prosser,  Little  Swan  Port,  Wye, 
Cygnet,  Break-o' -Day ,  Scamander,  Georges, 
Ansons,  and  Great  Afuscle  Roe.  The  chief 
of  these,  named  the  Coal  River,  has  its 
source  near  Three  Hills,  in  Jerusalem  plains, 
takes  a  southerly  direction  throitgh  a  fertile 
country  known  as  the  Sweet  Water  Hills, 
receives  the  Kangaroo  River,  and  empties 
itself  into    Pitt    Water,    an    extensive    salt 

water  formed  to  adorn  the  [lark  of  some  nobleman 
in  Kngland."  The  explorer  proceeded  one  day's 
journey  upthe  river;  for  thirty  miles  theland  appeared 
to  be  good,  but  as  it  was  the  winter  season,  and  evi- 
dently below  the  level  of  the  river,  he  feared  it  would 
be  inundated;  advancing  further  towards  the  moun- 
tains, the  river  became  regularly  narrower,  but  Mr. 
M'iiklowson,  being  unarmed  and  afraid  of  meeting 
with  the  natives,  did  not  continue  his  ex])lorations. 
The  description  he  gives  of  the  Kingaroonia  will 
answer  for  several  other  rivers  on  this  coast. 
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lake     which     communicates     with     North 
bay. 

Lakes. — In  a  region  of  very  varied  alti- 
tude, receiving  annually  a  lai'ge  supply  of 
rain,  there  are  necessarily  many  inland 
sheets  of  water;  but  the  greater  number 
have  as  yet  been  imperfectly  explored,  cither 
as  to  their  exact  position,  extent,  or  depth. 
Little,  therefore,  can  be  done  beyond  indi- 
cating the  leading  characteristics  of  those 
best  known. 

Great,  or  C/nrence  Lake,  ninety  miles 
north-west  of  Hobart  Town,  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  by  five  broad,  but  the  deep  and 
continuous  indentations  of  its  shores  give  it 
a  circumference  very  disproportionate  to  its 
limits,  and  conjectured  to  be  little  less  than 
150  miles;  its  depth,  which  is  extremely 
variable,  is  differently  estimated,  but  in  no 
case  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy ;  its 
height,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  3,882 
feet.  There  are  five  islets  in  the  lake, 
covered  with  a  species  of  cedar,  and  nume- 
rous shrubs  :  the  country  in  the  vicinity  is 
not  thickly  wooded,  but  composed  of  alter- 
nate marsh  and  hills,  oft'ering  many  tracts 
available  for  sheep  and  cattle  runs,  while  in 
the  distance  the  landscape  abounds  in  the 
picturesque  adjuncts  of  mountain  and  forest. 
A  local  historian,  Mr.  David  Burn,  speaks 
of  its  "  woody  islands  and  glittering  bays  " 
with  rapturous  admu-ation.  "  P]ngland,"  he 
says,  "  may  vaunt  her  Windermere ;  Scot- 
land chaunt  the  beauties  of  Loch  Lomond ; 
Ireland  proclaim  the  graces  of  Killarney; 
but  not  with  truer  or  prouder  tongue  than 
Antipodean  Tasmania  may  boast  the  moun- 
tain glories  and  glowing  waters  of  her  own 
sweet  lakes,  than  which  none  is  fairer  or 
sweeter  than  the  majestic  Clarence."  The 
lee-shore  of  the  lake  is  protected  by  a  sin- 
gular natural  breakwater  from  the  fury 
of  the  winter  winds,  and  the  causeway  is 
nearly  as  regular  as  if  constructed  by  ma- 
sonic art. 

The  Shannon  emerges  a  full-grown  river 
fi-ora  the  broad  expanse  of  Great  Lake, 
whose  waters  nevertheless,  in  some  parts, 
overflow  their  borders,  even  during  the 
warm  months :  after  rain,  they  of  course 
rise  considerably ;  and  during  tempestuous 
weather,  occasionally  wear  a  turbulent  as- 
pect, quite  at  variance  with  their  ordinary 
tranquil  beauty. 

Lakes  St.  Clair  and  SoreU,  in  which  the 
rivers  Derwent  and  Clyde  respectively  origi- 
nate, are  next  in  size  to  Great  Lake.  Lake 
Sorell  has   high  land    close    to    its    shores, 
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with  here  and  there  fine  pebbly  beaches, 
and  it  is  divided  by  a  nari'ow  strip  of  land 
fi-om  Lake  Crescent,  a  smaller  sheet  of 
water,  to  the  south-east  of  which  the  re- 
markable eminence  called  Table  Mount 
rises  in  the  distance.  Near  Lake  Sorell  lie 
Lake  Arthur,  Lake  Woods,  and  Boundary 
Lake,  the  sources  of  Lake  river ;  and  the 
Lagoon  of  Islands,  a  picturesque  piece  of 
swamp-water,  in  which  numerous  clumps  of 
lofty  bulrushes  spring  up  from  mounds  of 
bog  and  long  grass,  variously  grouped. 

Lake  Echo,  whence  issues  the  liver  Dee, 
lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Great  Lake, 
to  whose  irregular  outline,  its  gently  waving 
shores  form  a  striking  contrast ;  while  its 
fairy  islets,  flowery  banks,  and  clear  blue 
waters,  render  Lake  Echo  perhaps  even 
more  attractive  than  its  majestic  rival. 

The  above  lakes  are  all  situated  in  the 
plateau  formed  by  mountain  ridges  in  the 
interior  of  the  island ;  they  are  said 
to  abound  in  water-fowl,  and  some  of 
them  in  fish,  but  on  this  point  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty ;  indeed  I  may  here 
state  that  I  have  found  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accurate  topographical  information 
concerning  Tasmania  generally  than  any 
other  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

Lake  Tiberias  is  situated  in  Monmouth 
county ;  in  the  centre  of  that  of  Bucking- 
ham are  several  lakes,  of  which  the  largest 
is  Lake  Barker,  at  its  western  extremity  are 
Lake  Fedder,  (three  miles  and-a-half  long 
by  two  and-a-half  broad),  and  Lakes  Maria 
and  Edgar,  the  sources  of  the  Iluon.  Ac- 
cording to  Frankland's  map,  dated  1839, 
there  is  a  communication  between  Lakes 
Pedder  and  Maria,  not  marked  in  the  later 
ones. 

Lemon's  or  Jordan  Lake,  twenty -five  miles 
north  of  Hobart  Town  is  encompassed  by 
high  hills.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  except  in 
wet  weather  very  shallow. 

Divisions.  —  Tasmania  was  originally  di- 
vided into  two  counties,  Buckingham  and 
Cornwall ;  the  former  occupying  the  north- 
ern, the  latter  the  southern  half  of  the 
island ;  and  these  counties  were  subdivided 
into  police  districts.  This  partition  re- 
mained in  force  until  June,  1836,  when  a 
redivision  of  the  island,  or  rather  of  the 
eastern  and  central  portions,  was  duly  pro- 
claimed, and  the  boundaries  of  eleven  conn- 
ties  established.  Of  these,  the  northern 
were  named  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Cornwall ; 
the  central,  Westmoreland,  Somerset,  Gla- 
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morgan,  and  Cumberland  ;  and  tlie  soidhern, 
Kent,  iJuckingliani,  Pemijroke,  and  Mon- 
moutli.  The  limits  of  forty-nine  townships 
and  155  parishes,  comprised  within  the 
above-named  comities,  were  fixed  at  the 
same  time ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate them,  as  the  greater  number  have 
as  yet  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence. 
The  counties  Uicmselves  are  rarely  alluded 
to,  either  in  the  local  enactments  or  sta- 
tistical returns ;  the  police  districts,  into 
which  the  settled  tracts  are  apportioned, 
being  alone  mentioned. 

In  subsequent  tables,  the  area,  araonnt 
and  description  of  cultivation,  population, 
and  stock,  in  each  district,  will  be  shewn. 
To  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  therefore  only 
notice,  in  this  phice,  the  leading  topogra- 
phical features  of  the  country. 

Hobart  Town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.— The  capital  of  Tasmania  is  situated 
in  42°  55'  13"  S.  lat.,  147°  21'  E.  long.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  and  extremely  pic- 
turesque position,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  sheltered  bight  named 
Sullivan's  Cove.  The  town  is  remarkably 
clean,  well  laid  out,  and  neatly  built;  it 
covers  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and-a-half 
square  of  gently  rising  ground,  backed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  and  well-wooded 
hills,  having  !Mount  Wellington  as  the  high- 
est, which  shelters  it  from  westerly  wnnds, 
and  bound  the  horizon  on  that  quarter ; 
while  the  magnificent  estuary  of  the  Der- 
went— here  more  properly  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  from  its  width  and  the  saltness  of  its 
waters — with  its  shipping  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  its  picturesque  points  of  land 
forming  numerous  bays  and  lakes,  skii-ts  it 
on  the  east.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles ;  they  are  airy,  well  lit,  and 
toleral)ly  wide ;  those  that  have  been  le- 
velled and  macadamized,  of  which  there  are 
several,  present  rows  of  good  houses  and 
handsome  shops ;  the  former  being  most 
numerous  in  !Macquarie-street,  which  con- 
tains many  of  the  public  buildings  and  the 
dwellings  of  persons  in  official  employ- 
ments ;  the  latter,  in  Elizabeth-street. 

Macquarie-street,  and  the  road  continu- 
ing from  it  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  runs  in  a  line  nearly  east  and  west, 
over  two  or  three  small  hills,  from  the  quay 
to  the  Female  Penitentiary,  until  it  is  lost 
in  a  thick  woody  ravine  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wellington.  Elizabeth-street  runs 
north   and  south,  extending-  from  the  Go- 


vernment-house towards  New  Town,  on  the 
Launceston  road,  in  a  continuous  line  of 
about  a  mile. 

The  houses  and  stores  constructed  of  late 
years  are  chiefly  of  brick  or  a  dark-coloiu'ed 
freestone,  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  roofed  with  shingles,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  slates ;  but  the  older  erec- 
tions are  piiucipally  of  wood.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  leading  thoroughfares, 
where  the  ground  is  most  valuable,*  that 
the  houses  oSer  anything  approaching  uni- 
formity in  their  appearance  :  they  usually 
stand  apart,  each  ha\ing  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
acre  ia  extent,  attached  to  it;  a  circum- 
stance which,  together  with  the  undulating 
natui-e  of  the  surface,  adds  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town,  compensating  in  some 
degree  for  the  deficiency  of  trees,  either  for 
ornament  or  shade,  occasioned  by  the  exter- 
minating "  clearings"  of  the  early  settlers. 

A  rivulet  named  Hobart  Town  Creek,  ori- 
ginating near  the  foot  of  ]\Iount  Wellington, 
runs  through  the  town,  and  disembogues 
in  the  Derwent,  aftbrding,  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  working  several  flour  and  saw  mills. 

The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of 
metal  pipes,  laid  down  by  the  government,  by 
the  aid  of  convict  labour.  Some  quarters 
of  the  town  are  said  to  be  but  indifierently 
watered ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  geueral 
complaint,  and  the  shipping  especially  has 
been  well  cared  for. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  are  handsome  and  commodious, 
more  especially  those  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship, — St.  David's 
cathedral,  IMacqnarie-street ;  St.  George's 
church,  at  Battery  Point ;  Trinity  church, 
in  Campbell-street ;  a  chapel  in  Goulbourne- 
street,  and  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  in 
Patrick-street,  for  which  subscriptions  were 
raised  in  England,  and  a  peal  of  bells  pur- 
chased ;  all  belong  to  the  Chm-ch  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  besides,  the  Presbyterian 
kirks,  various  chapels  and  meetiug-houses 
belonging  to  ditterent  denominations,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel :  there  is  also  a 
Jewish  synagogue. 

The  Government-house  is  a  large  irregu- 
lar pile,  originally  planned  upon  an  incon- 
siderable scale,  and  added  to  as  necessity 
required ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  tastefully 

*  There  are  spots  of  land  in  Hobart  Town  worth 
£2,000  per  acre,  which  not  many  years  since  sold  for 
as  many  sliillings. 
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laid  out  shruhberies,  and  cotninaTids  some 
delightful  views  of  tlic  port  and  river.  A 
new  house  was  commenced  by  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  the  government  demesne,  but 
it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  advanced  beyond 
the  foundation.  The  Court-house  is  a  com- 
modious building  of  hewn  stone. 

The  Female  House  of  Correction,  or  the 
Factory,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an 
extensive  building,  whose  admirable  con- 
struction affords  facilities  for  the  classifica- 
tion and  employment  of  the  prisoners ;  the 
gaol,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  its 
inaptitude  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed,  being  insecure,  and  too  often 
crowded  ;  so  much  so,  that  formerly  debtors 
and  editors  of  newspapers  confined  for  libel 
or  political  misdemeanours,  have  been  the 
compulsory  associates  of  capitally  convicted 
felons. 

The  Military  and  Prisoners'  Barracks, 
standing  in  separate  quarters  of  the  town, 
are  large  and  substantial  edifices  of  brick, 
the  former  building,  especially,  occupies  an 
excellent  position,  and  is  both  healthy  and 
convenient. 

The  Custom-house  is  of  pure  white  free- 
stone, it  stands  near  the  commodious  and 
well  supplied  market-place,  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  Sullivan's  Cove.  The  Com- 
missariat Stores,  Police-office,  Colonial  Hos-  j 
pital  and  other  buildings,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularize ;  thej^  are  of  the  substan- 
tial character  common  to  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Austral-Asian  colonies.  Towards  the 
end  of  1840,  a  Magnetical  Observatory  was 
established  in  the  government  demesne, 
Hobart  Town,  by  Sir  James  Boss,  and 
fitted  up  by  him  with  the  best  instruments 
for  magnetic,  astronomical,  and  meteorolo- 
gical observations ;  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
forty,  extending  from  Hammerfest,  in  Nor- 
way, in  70°  N.  lat.,  to  the  above-mentioned 
spot,  which  is  in  42°  55'  13"  S.  lat. ;  9  hours, 
49  minutes,  35  seconds  E.  of  Greenwich, 
which  is  in  51°  28'  32"  north  lat.  Great 
Britain  now  numbers  twelve  observatories, 
namely,  those  of  Greenwich,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  Kelso  (the  private  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane),  Simla,  Madras,  Singapore,  Bom- 
bajr,  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  before-named,  in  Tas- 
mania. All  tlie  observations  at  each  station 
are  made  at  a  corresponding  moment  of 
Gottingen  mean-time ;  the  university  of 
Gottingen  having  originated  the  enquiry, 
and  being  the  common  centre.  One  of  the 
main  objects  for  which  these  establishments 


have  been  created,  is  to  settle  the  question 
whether  the  constant  perturbations  to 
which  the  magnetic  needle  is  subject,  are 
local,  or  of  an  universal  character  through- 
out the  globe. 

The  distinguishing  advantage  of  Hobart 
Town  is  its  fine  harbour,  in  which  ships  of 
any  burthen  may  not  only  safely  ride  at 
anchor,  but  may  lay  close  alongside  the 
shore  in  any  state  of  the  tide,  which  here 
seldom  rises  above  four,  or  at  most,  five 
feet,  and  discharge  or  receive  their  cargoes : 
this  great  convenience  has  been  obtained  by 
the  exertion  of  no  small  amount  of  enter- 
prize  and  perseverance. 

When  Colonel  Collins  first  debarked  in 
February,  1804,  a  small  patch  of  ground 
called  Hunter  island,  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hobart  Town  creek,  contiguous  to  the 
anchorage.  The  water  on  this  shore  shoaled 
rapidly,  rendering  the  operation  of  un- 
lading both  tedious  and  hazardous ;  it 
was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  connect 
the  islet  with  the  mainland,  by  a  causeway 
upon  which  a  series  of  substantial  and  com- 
modious warehouses  were  constructed :  a 
wharf  was  likewise  formed,  and  although 
ships  could  not  discharge  alongside,  stiU 
vessels  of  100  tons  were  enabled  to  do  so, 
and  the  water  was  materially  deepened. 
Notwithstanding  this,  an  &\n\.  still  existed, 
inasmuch  as  the  cargoes  of  traders  had  to 
be  transferred  cither  to  their  own  launches, 
or  to  shore  boats,  in  which  they  were 
frequently  damaged  by  the  surf  consequent 
upon  the  strong  sea-breeze :  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  construction  of  another 
wharf  was  resolved  upon.  The  western 
shore  of  Sullivan's  cove,  terminating  in  the 
rocky  point  on  which  stands  the  little  fort, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Mul  grave  Battery, 
with  its  telegraph  and  signal  post,  offered 
considerable  facilities,  the  banks  being  by 
no  means  of  difficult  removal,  and  present- 
ing an  ample  supply  of  road  and  building 
material ;  whiLst  the  water  was  not  only 
smooth,  but  of  consideraljle  depth.  The 
work  once  commenced  proceeded  vigorously  ; 
the  waters  of  the  upper  and  northern  part 
of  the  inlet  which  were  shallow  and  valueless, 
were  filled  with  the  excavations,  and  a 
magnificent  esplanade  connecting  the  old 
and  new  wharf,  and  consequently  the  whole 
harbour,  was  fortliwith  constructed.*  The 
carriage  way  from  Battery  Point,  west,  to 
Murdock's  Point,  east,  may  probably  be  an 

*  Cv/oniul  3I(ii/az!ne,\an  Diemen's  Land,  by  David 
Burn,  Esq.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  283.) 
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English  mile;  on  it  arc  numerous  ware- 
houses of  hewn  stone,  each  erected  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds. 

Along  the  water-side  are  shi[j  and  boat- 
building yprds,  whence,  from  time  to  time 
many  brigs  and  schooners  for  the  colonial 
trade  are  launched  into  the  landlocked 
waters  of  the  Derwcnt.*  The  Tasmanians 
in  general  are  thoroughly  British  in  their 
tastes  and  habits,  and  evince  this  similarity 
in  nothing  more  strongly  than  in  their 
genuine  enjoyment  of  aquatic  amusements. 
The  first  settlement  of  the  island  in  1804, 
is  annually  commemorated  by  a  regatta, 
held  at  Hobart  Town  in  December,  usually 
the  finest  month  in  the  year. 

The  principal  buildings  erected  by  private 
capital  in  Hobart  Town  are  the  banks 
(which  I  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to 
notice,  as  also  the  schools,  charitable  and 
stipendiary),  several  excellent  hotels  and 
other  houses  of  entertainment,  among  which 
may  be  included  a  more  than  proportionate 
number  of  "  grog  shops,"  but  these  have 
diminished  since  the  establishment  of  absti- 
nence and  temperance  societies. 

Among  the  manufactories  may  be  noticed 
breweries,  tanneries,  founderies,  timber- 
mills,  flour-mills,  worked  by  the  different 
elements  of  wind,  water,  and  steam,  a 
pottery,  and  a  sugar-bakery.  There  are 
besides  several  coach-makers  and  every  des- 
cription of  cabinet  and  furniture  makers ; 
ship-building  has  also  now  become  a  large 
and  lucrative  occupation.  Hobart  Town 
may  be  said  to  be  well  and  reasonably  sup- 
plied, not  with  necessaries  only,  but  even 
with  luxuries.  The  only  commodity  of  Avhich 
a  scarcity  is  felt,  is  fish,  and  that  I  believe  is 
in  consequence  rather  from  the  class  who 
might  procure  it  being  engaged  in  more 
easy  and  equally  remunerative  pursuits, 
than  in  the  deficiency  of  the  article  itself. 

Mount  WeUinyton,  a  chief  object  of  at- 
traction to  the  traveller  visiting  this  the 
most  southern  city  of  the  British  empire, 
rises  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  base  of  the  mountain  conmiences  about 
four  miles  from  the  harbour,  from  which 
the  summit  is  distant  nine  miles.  A  road 
extends  from  jMacquarie  Strait  to  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  water  called  tiie  "  Springs," 
half-way  up  the  mountain ;  beyond  this 
point  there  are  huge  rugged  rocks  abound- 
ing in  marine  fossils,  and  separated  by 
ravines  and  gullies,  and  the  somewhat  oval- 

*  Tirelvc  Years  in  the  British  Colmies,  by  J.  C. 
Byrne. 


shaped  sloping  summit  buttressed  by  fluted 
columnar  basaltic  masses,  several  hundred 
feet  high  (see  map),  seems  like  the  landing- 
place  of  a  long  chain  of  progressive  steps  or 
elevations.  Mount  Wellington  does  not 
present  the  frowning  grandeur  and  barren 
aspect  of  Table  ^fountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  altliough  capped  with  suow 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  lower 
slopes  towards  Hobart  Town  are  thickly 
studded  with  fern  trees,  wattles,  and  euca- 
lypti, with  an  undergrowth  of  the  castor  oil 
plant,  and  many  flowering  shrubs,  some  of 
which  possess  considerable  beauty. 

The  excellent  roads  of  Hobart  Town  were 
repaired  by  the  conricts  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  until  1846,  when  it  was 
(Uvided  into  five  wards ;  commissioners  were 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town 
assessed,  the  government  on  its  part  relin- 
quishing some  wharf  dues  and  other  taxes. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hobart  Town 
is  hilly  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  soil  is 
stated  to  be  generally  thin  and  poor,  yet 
some  of  the  most  unpromising  tracts  have 
been  brought  into  successful  cultivation,  and 
the  commodious  and  often  handsome  villas 
of  the  merchants  and  traders  who  carry  on 
their  respective  occupations  in  the  Tasma- 
nian  metropolis,  stand  amid  gardens  in 
which  all  kinds  of  English  fruits  thrive 
luxuriantly;  while  on  the  woody  hills  ai'ound 
patches  of  fresher  green,  with  hei-e  and 
there  a  whitewashed  cottage,  enliven  the 
dense  masses  of  forest,  composed  chiefly  of 
gum-trees  (cucalyptse) ,  whose  olive-brown 
foliage,  gnarled  trunks,  and  shedding  bark 
of  a  changing  ash-grey  colour,  form  an  al- 
most invariable  feature  in  eveiy  Tasmauian 
landscape. 

On  either  bank  of  the  Derwent,  both 
above  and  below  the  town,  are  pleasant 
dwellings  and  agricultural  farms,  and  imme- 
diately facing  it  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  a 
low  wooded  tongue  of  land  named  Kangaroo 
Point,  with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  upon 
which  a  small  ^dllage  is  situated,  between 
which  and  the  capital  constant  steam-com- 
munication is  kept  up  from  the  circumstance 
of  Kangaroo  Point  being  the  principal  route 
to  Sorell  and  Richmond. 

Sandy  Bay,  a  suburban  dependence  of 
Hobart  Town,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bight  (about  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent) whose  name  it  bears;  it  is  sheltered 
on  the  east  and  south  by  Mount  Nelson, 
which  runs  abruptly  into  the  liver,  closing 
all  further  view  of  the  coast  on  that  side. 
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On  this  eminence  (1,000  feet  liigli)  is  a  sig- 
nal-post, commnnicating  witli  Mulgrave  bat- 
tery, and  announcing  the  first  intelligence 
concerning  the  arrival  of  vessels. 

The  productive  farms  and  gardens  of 
Sandy  Bay,  its  race-course,  and  the  Ijroad 
lake-like  expanse  into  which  the  river  here 
opens,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  resort. 
A  thriving  village  named, — 

New  Tuivn,  on  the  opposite  or  noi'thern 
side  of  Hobart  Town,  from  which  it  is  about 
two  miles  and-a-half  distant,  stands  upon 
the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  flowing  into  one 
of  the  numerous  bays  formed  by  the  Der- 
went.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  spot, 
both  with  regard  to  scenery  and  soil,  early 
attracted  attention,  and  grants  of  the  land 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  ob- 
tained by  the  first  settlers.  The  houses 
generally,  are  built  in  a  superior  manner, 
extensive  quarries  of  fine-grained  freestone 
Ijeing  immediately  available,  and  to  several 
of  them  tastefully  laid-out  shrubberies  are 
attached,  the  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
are  highly  cultivated,  and  the  commodious 
farm-houses,  with  their  neatly  enclosed 
fields  and  paddocks,  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
an  English  eye  as  peculiarly  home-like. 

This  locality  appears  extremely  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  so  long  ago 
as  1830,  Prinsep,  in  his  "Journal  of  a 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  A^an  Diemen's 
Land,"  stated,  that  from  the  garden  of  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  300  gallons  of 
very  tolerable  wine  were  made  in  one  year. 
The  chief  building  is  the  Orphan  School ; 
a  large  and  handsome  structure  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  children  of  both 
sexes ;  the  boys,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  school  education,  being  in- 
structed in  tailoring,  shoe- making,  and  other 
useful  handicrafts.  New  Town  boasts  a 
pottery,  tannery,  and  one  or  two  breweries ; 
it  has  also  its  race-course. 

Launceston,  is  situated  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Police  District  of  Laun- 
ceston (formerly  called  Port  Dalrymple),  in 
41°  24'  S.  lat.,  147°  10'  E.  long.  It  stands 
within  the  fork  formed  by  the  North  and 
South  Esks  when  about  to  merge  in  the 
Tamar,  upon  a  fertile  plain  backed  by  rising 
hills  of  open  woodland,  and  dthough  con- 

*  Z.  P.  Pocock,  in  a  pami)!ilot  on  emip;ration, 
publislied  in  1S47,  says — "The  Tamar  is  navigable 
to  Launceston,  only  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  those  of 
larger  size  being  prevented  from  approaching  the 
wharf  by  a  bar,  are  obliged  to  discharge  in  lighters. 
The  rise  of  tide  is  about  fifteen  feet."     Mr.  liussell. 


sidered  very  healthy,  is  subject  during  the 
winter  to  dense  fogs. 

Its  admirable  trading  position  was  dis- 
regarded for  some  years  after  its  settlement, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  intricate  navigation  of 
the  Tamar,*  but  its  advantages  at  length 
prevailed,  and  it  began  to  manifest  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  of  commercial  impor- 
tance ;  at  the  present  time  the  business-like 
appearance  of  the  town,  its  shipping,  quays, 
wharfs,  stores,  and  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  attest  the  value  attached  to  it 
by  its  enterprising  inhabitants  as  the  key  of 
a  fertile  and  extensive  country.  Its  coasting 
and  intercolonial  trade  received  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  from  the  establishment  of 
the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Port 
Phillip  on  the  opposite  shores,  a  forcible 
indication  of  the  impolicy  as  well  as  positive 
luifairness  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
weltare  of  one  settlement  by  preventing  the 
formation,  or  what  is  far  worse,  hindering 
the  progress  of  others,  when  under  a  right 
system  the  individual  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  each  ought  naturally  to  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  streets  (of  which  Charles-street,  Wel- 
lington-street, and  John-street,  are  the 
chief)  are  wide,  airy,  and  laid  out  like  those 
of  most  other  Tasmanian  towns  and  villages, 
at  right  angles ;  excellent  houses,  well-built 
and  well-appointed  throughout,  extensive 
warehouses,  and  handsome  snops  are  nume- 
rous, but  the  public  buildings,  though  good 
and  substantial,  already  seem  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the 
northern  capital. 

Launceston  is  chiefly  constructed  of  brick, 
and  consequently  lacks  the  imposing  efl'ect 
produced  by  the  numerous  stone  edifices  of 
Ilobart  Town,  with  which  it  is  in  many 
respects  a  worthy  competitor,  having  its 
places  of  worship — episcopalian,  presbyterian, 
Wesleyan,  and  meeting-houses  of  various 
denominations;  its  court-house,  soldiers' 
and  prisoners'  barracks,  female  factory,  &c., 
its  schools  both  public  and  private,  several 
banks,  various  charitable  societies  (to  be 
mentioned  elsewhere),  printing  establish- 
ments, and  to  crown  the  whole  a  well-con- 
ducted exchange  or  reading-room,  supplied 
with  an  excellent  selection  of  papers  from 

who  visited  Van  Diemen's  Island  in  1839,  speaks  of 
vessels  of  5(10  tons  burthen  being  brought  into 
Launceston  harbour  without  difficulty.  See  Cliam- 
bers'  valuable  miscellany,  entitled  Information  fur 
the  People,  vol.  i.,  p.  307. 
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the  mother  country  and  the  other  colonies. 
In  connexion  ^vith  the  post-office,  custom- 
house, and  commercial  establishments,  a 
telegraph  has  been  erected  on  an  eminence, 
called  the  'Windmill-hill,  wliich  by  means  of 
a  code  of  signals  derised  for  each  mercantile 
house,  apprizes  the  merchants  when  a  vessel 
enters  or  clears  the  heads  of  George  Town. 

The  hotels  and  inns  are  of  a  superior  kind, 
and  the  stores  well  deserve  that  name,  from 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles  they 
comprise,  which  are  disposed  of  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates. 

The  annual  races  take  place  on  a  flat  piece 
of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  ; 
the  number,  breed,  and  condition  of  the 
horses  combine  to  astonish  the  ^^sitor,  and 
indeed,  throughout  the  island,  horses  and 
cattle  of  all  descriptions  thrive  remarkably 
well. 

Launceston  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  ci^il  commandant,  who  resides  in 
what  is  called  the  government-house,  a 
building  of  no  pretensions,  but  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  excellent  garden. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north- 
ern, is  very  superior  in  soil  to  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  southern  capital,  and  the  scenery 
likewise  difl'ers.  The  predominating  fea- 
tures are,  on  one  side  huge  mountain  masses 
separated  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gullies  as 
they  are  here  called,  rising  precipitously 
fi-om  the  water's  edge ;  on  the  other,  tlie 
mountains,  though  not  less  lofty,  ai'e  more 
remote,  the  intermediate  space  being  moul- 
ded in  undidating  and  richly-productive 
ground,  thickly  scattered  over  with  gentle- 
men's seats,  and  cleared  of  all  timber,  except 
a  few  left  for  ornament. 

To  the  east  of  Launceston  is  the  open 
grassy  tract  called  Paferson's  Plains,  on  the 
South  Esk,  whose  junction  with  a  small 
stream  called  St.  Paul's  ;  is  marked  by  the 
village  of  Avoca.  Finqal  Toirnship  is  situ- 
ated nearer  the  source  of  the  South  Esk, 
a  short  distance  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Break-o'-Day ;  the  agricultural  farms 
on  both  banks  of  the  Esk  and  its  above- 
named  tributaries,  possess  great  advantages 
in  point  of  soil,  which  have  been  largely 
availed  of;  improvements  of  all  kinds  in 
buildings,  fencing,  and  working  the  land, 
especially  in  di-aiuage  and  irrigation,  have 
been  energetically  eanied  out,  until  many 
of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  in  England, 
■while  others  show  that  time  and  capital 
only  are  wanting  to  assimilate  them;    nor 


is  this  state  of  things  confined  to  the  above- 
named  localities,  but  is  applicable  to  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  settlecl  tracts.  Break- 
o'-Day  plains  are  a  series  of  lofty  hills,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Ben  Lomond  range 
on  the  north,  there  are  open  grassy  lands 
watered  by  mountain  rivulets.  On  the  south 
is  the  St.  Paul's  tier,  so  called  from  the 
dome-like  appearance  of  one  of  the  ele- 
vations. The  St.  Paul's  plains  are  a  succes- 
sion of  indulations  running  to  the  east- 
ward, marked  by  some  of  the  remarkaljle 
natural  ridges  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  called  "  Dead  ]\Ien's  Graves." 
The  road,  of  124  miles,  between  Hobart 
Town  and  Launceston,  is  tolerably  good,  and 
located  throughout;  it  has  a  considerable 
degree  of  traftic,  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  seen  there,  including  mails  and  stage- 
coaches, and  private  carriages  attended  by 
servants  in  livery ;  while  goods  of  e^eiy  de- 
scription are  conveyed  in  ckays  drawn  by  a 
team  of  bullocks  from  two  to  eight  in  num- 
ber, as  occasion  may  require. 

George   Town,   situated  in  Dorset  County 
(in  41^(5'  20"  S.  lat.,  4°  23'  44"  W.of  Sydney), 
from  its  excellent  hai'bour  and  commanding 
position,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the   Tamar,   was   originally  designed  for 
what  Laimceston  has  now  become,  the  en- 
trepot for  the  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  infe- 
riority of  the  land  in  its  vicinity.       For  a 
defensive  station,  it  off'crs  great  advantages, 
which  have  too  long  been  neglected.     It  is 
now  merely  a  straggling  rillage,  but  its  mild 
and  salubrious  ail",  render  it  a  favouiite  re- 
;  sort  for  sea-bathing.     It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  snug   cove   on   the  western   side   of  a 
group   of  conical  hills,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  springs  in   its  immediate 
neighbourhood.    An  excellent  road  has  been 
made  between  George  Town  and  Launceston, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  through  a 
country  rendered   interesting   by   the   pic- 
tm'csque  reaches  of  the  Tamar.    York  Town, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  was  an  early  settle- 
ment, since  almost  wholly  abandoned,  from 
its    unfovourable   soil.     The    George  Town 
District  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
towards  Launceston,  and  has  tracts  of  feitile 
soil  on  either  side;  considerably  to  the  east 
of  the  town  itself  there  is  good  soil,  and  the 
valley   of  Piper's  river  is  rich,  but  limited 
and  somewhat   thickly  wooded ;  further  on 
to  the  eastward,  the  flat-bottomed,  marshy, 
scrubby  valleys  of  Forrester,  Boobiala,  and 
Anson's  rivers,  are  stated  by  Strzelecki  to 
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offer  every  inducement  to  agriculture,  though 
requiring  like  other  parts  still  in  a  state  of 
nature,  an  outlay  of  capital  and  labour. 

About  twelve  miles  south  of  Launceston, 
on  the  high  road  to  Hobart  Town,  is  the 
thriving  village  of  Perth,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  lofty  bank  of  the  South  Esk. 
Two  substantial  bridges  have  been  thrown 
across  the  river,  and  the  churches,  mills,  &c. 
form  a  pictui-esque  scene.  A  httle  to  the 
westward  of  Perth  is  Longford,  or  Latuur,  a 
town  of  recent  formation,  situated  in  the 
District  now  called  by  the  same  name,  but 
formerly  known  as  Norfolk  Plains;    it   has 

*  The  following  description  of  "  cattle-hunting," 
from  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  David  Burn,  may  in- 
terest many  of  my  readers  : — "  In  the  early  days  of 
the  colony,  ere  the  local  enactment,  called  the  fencing 
act,  had  rendered  Van  Uiemen's  Land  aught  beyond 
a  vast  common,  the  cattle  of  the  different  settlers 
were  wont  to  range  in  hardly  restrained  liberty 
throughout  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  such 
as  were  brought  u])  by  hand,  or  broken  into  work, 
the  bulk  of  the  herds  were  as  wild  as  deer,  and 
scarcely  less  Heet.  It  thus  became  necessary  to 
mount  herdsmen,  who  were  termed  stock-keepers. 
The  province  of  such  herds  was  to  ride  round  the 
animals,  and  keep  tliem  as  much  together  as  practi- 
cable. In  addition  to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  col- 
lect them  at  particular  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting,  and  marking  the  increase.  At  any  great 
gathering,  several  riders  were  invariably  congregated. 
By  many  of  these,  cattle-hunting  was  regarded  as  a 
sport  of  the  most  exciting  character — no  way  inferior 
to  a  fox- chase — indeed  it  was  an  amusement  not  un- 
pregnant  with  danger,  requiring  a  tolerable  share 
of  nerve  and  equestrian  skill.  The  hunters  were 
armed  with  long  heavy  whips,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  flogging  the  animals,  as  to  terrify  them 
with  the  tremendous  cracking,  wherewith  the  hills 
and  valleys  were  made  to  resound.  No  sooner  did 
the  huntsman  perceive  a  knot,  or  as  it  was  colonially 
termed,  inuh  of  cattle,  than  giving  his  steed  the  rein,  he 
dashed  at  them,  awaking  the  echoes  with  the  thunder 
of  his  thong,  and  urging  the  affrighted  oxen  madly 
before  him.  At  the  first  off-set  a  tremendous  pace 
was  kept  up,  although  the  aim  of  the  pursuer  might 
merely  be  to  keep  the  beast  in  view  until  he  could 
increase  the  group  by  further  accessions.  The  wily 
oxen  however,  seemed  generally  perfectly  aware  of 
such  an  intent,  which  they  endeavoured  in  every  w^ay 
to  evade ;  and  wdien  a  considerable  herd  had  been 
collected,  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  and  skill 
to  keep  the  phalanx  compact.  Sometimes  a  sulky 
bull  making  a  dash  from  the  main  body — sometimes 
an  old  cow  becoming  blown  and  refusing  to  progress 
— and  not  infrequently  a  rebellious  subdivision  forc- 
ing the  ranks,  and  charging  down  hill  with  reckless 
impetuosity. 

"For  one  man  to  attempt  the  control  of  such  a 
herd  is  an  absurdity;  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  achieved 
by  two — for  should  two  or  three  detachments  thus 
break  away,  and  the  main  body  be  left  until  the  de- 
serters were  reclaimed,  in  all  probabilitv,  ere  such  a 
consummation  could  be  effected,  the  column  so  left 
to  themselves  would  have  dispersed  and  become  lost 
to  view.  The  fleetness  of  wild  cattle  far  exceeds  the 
conception   of   those   who   have    never  beheld   them 


rapidly  acquired  importance  from  the  beauty 
and  extreme  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Westbury  Tuiun  and  District  (in  Westmore- 
land County),  likewise  formerly  included  in 
the  New  Norfolk  district,  form  one  of  the 
finest  cattle  tracts  in  the  country;*  and  the 
i'ai'ms  situated  on  the  Quamby  or  Western 
river  are  of  a  superior  character. 

Port  Sorell  Town  and  District  comprise 
the  chief  located  tracts  of  Devon  County, 
and  include  some  land  in  good  cultivation. 
The  eastern  portion  towards  Port  Dalrymple 
is  hilly,  being  crossed  by  the  ridge  called 
in  full  career.  These  flying  detachments  will  fre- 
quently lead  the  pursuer,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
breaking  his  neck,  a  race  of  several  miles,  tearing  up 
and  down  the  hills,  doubling  and  winding  in  the 
most  rapid  and  artful  manner,  and  dashing  through 
the  underwood  and  fallen  timlier,  where  the  spirited 
semi-Arab  courser  was  sure  to  follow.  Here  the 
greatest  risk  is  incurred.  A  horse  trained  to  cattle- 
hunting  will  follow  every  inflection  of  the  chase, 
doubling  and  winding  as  rapidly  as  the  oxen  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  somerset,  the  ut- 
most caution  is  requisite ;  even  a  wary  eye,  a  ready 
hand,  and  jn-ouipt  attention  being  sometimes  insuffi- 
cient to  save  the  rider  a  heavy  fall.  The  chance, 
however,  of  being  thus  unhorsed,  is  notfiing  com- 
pared to  the  danger  incurred  by  encountering  the 
limbs  of  trees,  amid  which  cattle  precipitate  them- 
selves when  hard  pressed.  Many  a  good  rider  has 
owed  his  life,  or  at  least  escaped  from  broken  bones 
more  to  the  sagacity  of  his  steed  than  to  any  efforts 
or  ability  of  his  own. 

"  \Mien  the  heads  of  such  refractory  runaways,  as 
it  has  been  endeavoured  to  depict,  have  at  length  been 
turned  in  the  wished-for  direction,  a  fresh  bound  is 
almost  sure  to  be  attempted  in  a  new  quarter,  to  con- 
trol which  requires  consummate  tact.  Having  regain- 
ed the  battalion  whence  the  troublesome  skirmishers 
have  so  annoyingly  deployed,  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  in  close  column,  unless  the  party  may  have  been 
strong  enough  to  leave  a  horseman  to  kee])  it  in 
check.  No,  without  awaiting  the  word  of  command, 
they  have  taken  open  order,  scouring  tlie  country 
far  and  near.  Away  once  more  speeds  man  and 
horse — tramp,  tramp,  like  the  Burgher's  Leonora; 
hurraing — shouting — storming,  and  cracking  their 
whips,  until  the  tiresome  brutes  again  fall  in.  Cattle 
which  have  broken  from  the  herd  have  been  often  so 
run  down  as  to  become  incapable  of  further  flight.  In 
such  condition  tlity  are  somewhat  dangerous,  stand- 
ing at  bay,  and  charging  horse  and  rider  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Although,  as  a  sport  cattle-hunting 
may  have  been  exciting,  nevertheless  the  wear  and 
tear  of  horses,  and  the  flesh  run  off  the  oxen  them- 
selves, added  to  the  great  loss  of  time  (proprietors 
being  many  weeks  collecting  the  bulk  of  theii'  herds), 
rendered  the  keeping  of  such  wild  animals  a  proflt- 
less  speculation,  unless  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  enclosing  and  subdividing  of  estates, 
together  with  the  numerous  improvements  in  the 
breed  and  management,  have  rendered  cattle-hunt- 
ing nearly  an  obsolete  story ;  the  quiet  Devon, 
Suffolk,  ifereford,  Fife,  Ayrshire,  or  Durham  cow 
having  superseded  the  half  buffalo  breed  of  eaidier 
'  date." 


IB 
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the  Asbestos  mountaius,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  asbestos  being  found  there.  The 
western,  towards  Port  Frederick,  is  low ; 
towards  the  shore,  and  has  a  gentle  rise  ' 
further  inland.  Ha\-ing  noticed  the  chief 
northern  settlements,  I  return  to  those  si- 
tuated between  Launeeston  and  Hobart. 

Campbell  Town,  in  Somerset  County,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  of 
the  ]\Iacquarie,  called  Elizabeth  river,  over 
which  a  causeway  has  been  erected.  It  con- 
tains some  good  buildings,  and  wears  a  pros- 
perous appearance.  There  is  much  good 
land  in  its  \icimty,  although  on  the  north, 
between  it  and  Perth,  a  sandy,  unproductive 
tract  extends,  more  heavily  timbered  than 
the  generality  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
called  Epping  Forest,  beyond  which  lie  Hen- 
rietta Plains,  and  other  open  and  fertile 
tracts.  The  long  ridge,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Eastern  Tier,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  summits  are  the  jagged 
peaks  of  Ben  Lomond,  stretch  to  the  east- 
ward of  Campbell  Town,  to  the  westward  of 
which  lies  the  embryo  township  of  Lincoln, 
laid  out  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isis  with 
the  river  Macquarie ;  and  to  the  southward, 
likewise,  in  Somerset  County,  are  the  \illages 
oi Lincoln  and  Jioss, or  RossBrirlge,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  from  the  long  narrow  wooden 
structui'e  that  here  crosses  the  Macquarie. 
Two  miles  from  Ross  about  30,000  acres  of 
land  were  originally  reserved  by  government 
as  peculiarly  available  for  farming  purposes, 
but  they  have  long  since  been  disposed  of  to 
private  individuals,  and  are  now  under  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  To  the  south  of  Ross 
he  extensive  flats  of  excellent  pasturage, 
called  SaU  Pan  Plains,  from  two  large  salt 
marshes  therein  situated,  the  one  of  about 
forty,  the  other  some  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent.    In  winter   these    mai-shes   are    filled 

*  The  origin  of  the  names  of  places  in  our  colo- 
nies will  hereafter  be  a  puzzling  subject  for  the 
antiquarian  :  and  certainly  the  designations  of  va- 
rious localities  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  unless  ex- 
plained, will  give  rise  to  innumerable  conjectures. 
The  strange  juxta-position  of  such  words  as  Jericho 
and  Bagdad,  Jerusalem  and  Abyssinia,  Jordan  and 
Nile,  St.  Paul's  river  and  Hell's  gates,  Tiberias  and 
Troy,  is  thus  explained : — At  the  period  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  colony,  in  180-1-O-6,  the  colonists 
and  convicts  were  much  in  want  of  animal  food,  and 
several  persons — soldiers,  freemen,  and  convicts, 
were  allowed  to  range  the  bush  in  quest  of  game,  a 
mode  of  life  which  subsequently  led  to  the  crime  of 
"bush-ranging."  Among  the  parties  so  em))loyed  there 
was  one  under  the  direction  of  a  marine,  named 
Hugh  Germaine,  who,  with  two  convicts,  collected 
kangaroos,  emus,  &c.,  for  a  marine  officer,  to  whom 
Germaine  was  servant.     Game  was  then  very  plen- 


with  rain,  which,  after  the  evaporation 
caused  by  the  summer  heat,  have  a  crust  of 
fine  white  salt,  varying  in  thickness  from  a 
quarter  to  half-an-inch.  These  plains  are 
terminated  on  the  south  by  woody  hills, 
among  which  is  a  defile  called  St.  Peter's 
Pasy,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  lies  Oat- 
lands,  a  thriving  but  not  prettily-situated 
town,  nearly  midway  between  the  southern 
and  northern  capitals.  It  adjoins  a  rushy  la- 
goon, about  four  miles  iu  extent,  called  Lake 
Frederic,  and  has  some  substantial  public 
buildings,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
good  freestone  dwellings.  The  land  around 
is  well  supplied  with  surface  water,  and 
otherwise  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Limestone  is  abundant  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Between  Oatlauds  and  a  straggling 
settlement  called  Jericho*  lies  a  beautiful 
level,  comprising  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
acres,  originally  called  Fourteen  Tree  Plain, 
from  a  singularly  formed  group  which  grew 
there.  Jericho  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Jordan,  which,  from  its  head 
down  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  comprises  a  series  of  very  flourishing 
farms. 

Bothwell  Toivn  and  District  are  situated 
to  the  westward  of  Oatlands,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  divides  the  coun- 
ties of  Monmouth  and  Cumberland.  It  has 
a  neat  church,  military  barracks,  gaol,  mills, 
good  iuns,  &c.,  and  is  built  upon  a  some- 
what sandy  flat,  backed  by  wooded  and 
mountainous  country.  Iu  its  vicinity  are 
some  valualile  estates,  with  handsome  re- 
sidences. Den  Hill,  an  eminence  of  long, 
tedious,  and,  for  cattle,  even  dangerous  as- 
cent, lies  between  Bothwell  and  Hobart 
Town.  The  distance  between  these  places, 
by  the  line  of  road,  is  about  forty-six  miles. 
To  the  south  of  Bothwell,  on  the  same  bank 

tiful ;  and  on  the  spot  where  Hobart  Town  barracks 
now  stand,  Germaine  killed  a  large  forest  kangaroo, 
who  measured  nine  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
that  of  the  hind  feet,  and  whose  hind  quarters 
weighed  130  lbs.  Germaine  and  his  assistants  pur- 
sued this  life  for  several  years,  and  rttumed  to  his 
master,  on  an  average,  1,000  lbs.  of  animal  food 
weekly,  which  was  sold  to  government  for  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.  For  five  years  Germaine  never  once  slept  in 
a  bed,  and  lived  entirely  in  the  bush  with  his  com- 
panions. Only  one  of  the  party  could  read  ;  and  the 
sole  books  in  their  possession  were  a  Bible  and  the 
Arabian  Xif/hts'  Entertainments.  "Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  hunters  were  in  want  of  a  name  to  distin- 
guish a  place — having  previously  exhausted  the 
vocabular)-  of  Xangaroo  Point,  Emu  Plains,  &c. — 
they  chose  their  names  out  of  the  book  of  sacred 
writ,  and  from  among  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
described  bv  the  Arabian  storv-teller. 
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of  the  Clyde,  is  the  pretty  town  of  Hamilton, 
situated  in  the  District  of  Hamilton.    It  has 
a  handsome  stone  church,  good  flour  mill, 
police  court,  &c.      The  roaii  from  Jericho  to 
Ilobart  lies  through  an  old-estahlished  little 
hamlet    called    Lot^ely   Banks,    and    thence 
through  a  ricli   flat  about  six  miles  in  ex- 
tent, called  the  Cross  Marsh,  intersected  by 
the  Jordan,  to  the  fertile  valley  of  Bagdad, 
(enclosed    throughout   with    post    and    rail 
fences),   which,  though    at  first    of  limited 
breadth,  expands  as  it  approximates  to  the 
Derwent  into  noble  plains,  equally  desirable 
for  the  farmer  or  the  grazier.    It  is  bounded 
on    either    hand    by   moderate   hills,  whose 
slopes  afford  excellent  pasturage.     Some  few 
miles'  distance,  to  the  light,  lies  the  settle- 
ment called  Tea  Tree  Bush,  and  on  the  left 
of  the  townwards  road  is  the  township   of 
Brighton,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  very 
extensive  but   somewhat   stony  plains,   im- 
mediately below  the  junction  of  Strathallati 
Creek  with  the  Jordan,  and  abo\e  their  em- 
bouche,  in  a  beautiful  cove  of  the  Derwent, 
which  soon  after,  taking  first  a  south-west 
and  then  a  north-west  direction,  separates  ^ 
the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  latter  county, 
and  on  the  southern  liank  of  the  river,  stands 
Neiv    Norfolk    or    Elizabeth    Town,   distant 
twentj'-two  miles  from  Ilobart  Town,  built 
upon  an  eminence  ciiWcd RichmondHill,  which 
slopes  gently  towards  the  Derwent.     It  is 
the   centre  of  a  small  but  very  productive; 
district.  Its  public  buildings  present  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  hospital,  whose  ex- 
ternal  construction    and    internal    arrange- 
ments   are    both    admirable.     The   town  is  < 
well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  cut  j 
from  a  rivulet  named  the  Thames.*    A  pretty  | 
little  hamlet,  exactly  facing  New  Norfolk, 
on  the  o[jposite  shore,  borders  a  streamlet 
called  Bark  River,  and  lies  in  a  soi't  of  na- 
tural basin  surrounded  by  rising  ground,  a 
conspicuous  eminence,  named  from  its  form 
Mount  Dromedary,  towering  above  the  rest. 
Richmond,  in  Monmovth  County,  is  a  vil- 
lage of  some  consideration,  having,  besides 
the  usual  buildings  in  an  incipient  town,  an 
excellent  stone  bridge,  and  a  windmill  with 
a  stone  tower,  and  good  inns.     It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Pitt  Water,  a  salt-water 

*  A  curious  circumstance,  noticed  by  Prinsep  as 
recorded  in  the  early  annals  of  New  Norfolk,  is, 
that  a  whale  once  found  its  way  thus  far  up  the 
Derwent,  and  being  unable  to  turn,  was  easily  made 
a  prize  of  by  the  astijnished  inhabitants.  A  gentle- 
:aan  in  the  neiglibourhood  gave  a  considerable  sura 
niv.  V. 


lagoon  communicating  with  North  Bay, 
about  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  around  which  there  is  a  consider- 
ble  portion  of  comparatively  level  land  of  the 
first  description,  adapted  for  either  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  purposes.  The  small  settle- 
ment called  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  sources  of 
Coal  river,  which  disembogues  at  Biehmond 
into  the  Pitt  Water  lagoon,  on  whose  north- 
eastern shore  stands  Sorell  Town  (Pembroke 
county),  a  thriving  place,  with  a  church  and 
parsonage-house,  school-house,  windmill, 
and  several  good  inns.  The  land  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  considered  among  the  best  in  the 
colony,  some  is  even  said  to  have  produced 
sixteen  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  many 
of  them  self-sown.  The  view  from  behind 
the  town  is  very  English-like ;  undulating 
cultivated  ground,  divided  into  fields  by  post 
and  rail-fences,  and  ornamented  by  the 
scattered  dwellings  of  settlers,  stretches  in 
various  directions  among  the  woody  hills. 
To  the  south  of  Sorrel  is  Carlton,  a  pretty 
little  hamlet  situated  on  a  creek  opening 
into  North  Bay. 

The  centre  of  Pembroke  County  is  occu- 
pied by  Brushy  Plaits,  an  extensive  flat  of 
open  forest,  bearing  grass  and  sedgy  her- 
bage, intermingled  with  scrub,  and  joining 
some  swampy  land  called  the  White  Marsh. 
From  thence,  over  a  series  of  open  forest 
hills,  there  is  a  road  to  Prosser's  Plains,  a 
grassy  district  partially  located.  The  ad- 
jacent rugged  woody  ravine  of  Prosser's 
river  is  ironically  called  Paradise,  and  on 
the  route  to  Prosser's  Bay  some  very  rough 
steep  hills  are  termed  the  Devil's  Royals. 
From  the  latter-named  bay  the  track  leads 
through  a  few  open  forest  grassy  hills  to  the 
agricultural  settlement  at  Spring  Bay.  The 
road  from  Prosser's  Plains  to  Kelvedon 
passes  beside  a  soft  salt  marsh,  at  the  head 
of  the  Little  Swan  Port,  and  over  a  series  of 
basaltic  bluffs,  divided  by  deep  ravines  called 
the  Rocky  Hills,  which  separate  the  districts 
of  Little  and  Great  Swan  Port.  The  forest 
is  distinguished  from  most  others  in  the 
island  by  the  prevalence  of  a  cypress-like 
tree,  called  the  oyster  bay  pine  {calUtris 
pyramidalis.J 

The  chief  locations  in  the  County  of  Gla- 
morgan   are    comprehended    in    the    Great 

for  it,  and  hastened  to  Hobart  Town,  expecting  to 
profit  by  his  speculation ;  but,  on  his  return,  he 
ibund  the  monster  of  the  deep  already  disposed  of, 
having  been  devoured,  during  his  absence,  by  the 
small  fish. — .Tournal  of  a  Voyaije  J'ruin  Calcutta  to 
Van  Diemen's  lalanil,  p.  77. 
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Swan  Port  District,  a  large  but  thinly-popu- 
lated tract,  extending  along  the  shores  of 
Oyster  Bay,  and  backed  by  a  continuous 
ridge  of  high  land  (see  "  Coast  Line.")  It 
includes  some  fine  pastures,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  soil;  but  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  locality  is  the  whale  fishery. 

In  the  County  of  Kent  there  are  as  yet 
few  traces  of  cultivation,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  South  Port,  although  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Huon  and  its  tributaries 
will,  doubtless,  be  speedily  located  whenever 
Tasmania  shall  obtain  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity, in  which  alone  she  is  now  deficient, 
namely,  capital  and  free  labour. 

Two  inland  townships  still  remain  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  Morven  and  Horton;  both  of 
them  have  been  formed  since  those  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded,  and  are  now  the 
centre  of  rising  districts,  especially  the  for- 
mer, wliose  population,  importance,  &c.,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  statistical  section,  has 
increased  extraordinarily  during  the  last  few 
years,  already  surpassing  many  places  of  far 
older  establishment.  The  townships,  how- 
ever, one  and  all,  are,  as  it  were,  the  crea- 
tion of  yesterday;  and  to  attempt  in  this 
place  a  detailed  description  of  them  would 
be  but  to  waste  space,  since  in  a  few  years 
the  likeness  might  probably  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised, more  especially  as  the  limits  of  the 
existing  divisions  are  liable  to  continual 
alteration. 

The  territories  occupied  by  the  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  Agricultural  Company  lie  in 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  island,  and 
include  the  following  tracts  : — 

The  Peninsula  of  Circular  Head,  whose 
seaward  face  has  been  described  in  the 
"  Coast  Line,"  is  5^  miles  long,  and  contains 
about  8,000  acres,  of  \\hich  some  4,000  acres 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  dry  open  grassy 
hills,  with  an  excellent  herbage  of  fine  grass, 
trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  wild  vetches.  The 
soil  is  light,  but  productive.  About  2,000 
acres  are  covered  with  small  trees,  and  many 
parts,  though  rocky,  comprise  patches  of 
good  gi'ass.  Water  is  difficult  of  attainment. 
At  Highfeld  Plain,  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  peninsula,  30  acres  of  forest  have 
been  cut  down,  and  the  land  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  well-tilled  fields  wearing  a 
cheerful  aspect.  The  village  contains  farm 
buildings,  stores,  worksliops,  a  jetty,  and  se- 
veral residences,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  handsome  dwelling,  with  its  fine  garden 
and  demesne,  of  the  Company's  agent  (see 
\iew  on  map),  occupying  some  rising  ground 


on  the  northern  part  of  the  point.  Sub- 
stantial barracks  for  the  convicts  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company  have  been  erected  at 
this  station,  al.so  well-constructed  stone  sta- 
bles for  the  valuable  horses  reared  at  Cir- 
cular Head. 

At  East  Bay  much  labour  has  been  effec- 
tually bestowed  upon  large  sluices  of  marsh 
rescued  from  the  influx  of  the  sea. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  peninsula 
consists  principally  of  barren  heathy  plains 
and  low  swampy  forests,  and  the  part  near 
the  shore  is  cut  up  with  the  branches  of  a 
large  estuary. 

The  vicinity  of  Woolnorth  is  basaltic,  and 
to  the  westward  low  and  marshy,  but  the 
land  generally  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some 
of  the  soil  is  red  loam.  Highbury,  the  town- 
ship of  the  district,  comprises  cottages, 
stores,  farm-buildings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Company.  The  low  gi-oiuid  near  the  coast 
is  open  grassy  forest ;  short  bushes  cover 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  sandy 
and  gi'assy  hiUs  south  of  Woolnorth  have 
good  sheep  pastures. 

Between  Circular  Head  and  Emu  Bay,  the 
country  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  and 
the  road  lies  close  along  the  coast ;  proceed- 
ing from  a  nuiddy  bay  near  the  peninsula, 
for  eight  miles  on  a  sandy  beach,  Black  River 
is  reached ;  here  blue  slate  of  good  quality, 
and  limestone,  are  found ;  thence,  five  miles 
of  beach  lead  to  Crayjish  River,  and  foiu' 
more  to  Detention  Rive)-  (see  map),  where 
there  is  a  grassy  plain  at  the  foot  of  some 
steep  white  quartz  liOls  near  Rocky  Cape ; 
which  are  thinly  covered  with  sandy  peat, 
and  have  scattered  over  them  a  species  of 
Xanthorrcca  or  grass  tree,  and  a  beautiftd 
B/andfordia,  with  stems  one  foot  and-a-half 
high,  supporting  crests  of  ten  to  twenty 
pendulous  red  blossoms,  margined  with  yel- 
low, one  inch  and-a-half  long,  and  tliree- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  mouth. 
East  of  these  hills  is  a  level  plain,  on  which 
the  Bunk.sia  serratifolia  is  the  prevailing 
tree ;  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  pear-tree, 
its  heads  of  flowers  are  six  inches  long 
and  twelve  round ;  the  seeds  as  large  aa 
almonds.  Near  Tulile  Cape  there  is  some 
rich  red  loamy  soil,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  fern,  prickly  acacia,  and  musky 
aster,  giow  so  thickly  as  to  render  a  passage 
difficult.  The  tree  ferns  are  particularly 
numerous,  and  many  lofty  shrubs  are  over- 
run with  the  white  clematis  and  different 
climbing  vines,  alike  over-topped  by  stately 
stringy  barks   and   white   gum  trees  about 
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200  feet  high.  The  road  thence  passes  along 
the  beach,  crossing  the  Imjlh  and  Cam  rivers 
to  Emu  Bay,  near  which  the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Company  have  a  store ;  the  goods  are 
landed  on  the  basaltic  rocks  which  there  rise 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  in  pentagonal 
columns. 

Between  Emu.  Bay  and  the  Hampshire 
Hills  (distant  twenty  miles),  lies  a  magni- 
ficent forest ;  for  a  few  miles  from  the  sea 
it  consists  chiefly  of  white  gum  and  stringy- 
bark  trees  200  feet  high,  with  straight 
trunks  clear  of  branches  for  from  100  to 
150  feet,  and  resembling,  in  the  opinion 
of  James  Backhouse,  who  traversed  this 
region,  "  an  assemblage  of  elegant  columns 
so  irregularly  placed  as  to  intercept  the  view 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards." 
These  giants  of  the  forest  are  crowned  with 
branching  tops  of  light  willow-like  foliage, 
but  at  an  elevation  too  great  to  allow  the 
form  of  the  leaves  to  be  distinguished,  yet 
casting  a  gentle  shade  on  the  fern-trees  and 
shrubs  below,  as  well  as  on  the  smaller  ferns 
which  carpet  the  ground. 

As  the  distance  from  the  sea  increases, 
the  Australian  myrtle  and  sassafras,  with 
their  dark  dense  foliage,  become  the  pre- 
vailing trees,  while  the  undergrowth  is  com- 
posed of  the  tree-fern,  some  of  which  have 
trunks  twenty  feet  high,  and  leaves  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  which  with  the  new  ones 
forming,  rise  in  the  centre  like  croziers.  The 
road  is  ascending  and  undulating,  broken 
at  intervals  by  grassy  elevated  plains  and 
vales,  varying  in  extent  from  300  to  1,500 
acres,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  clear 
streams  with  pebbly  beds. 

St.  Valentine's  Peak,  although  only  six 
miles  from  the  Hampshire,  requires  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles  to  be  traversed  before 
its  summit  is  reached,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  myrtle  forest,  which  extends 
part  of  tlie  way  up  one  side.  From  the  top 
of  the  Peak  (see  map)  the  north  coast  is 
visible  near  Port  SorcU,  the  Cradle  moun- 
tain. Barn  Bluff,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
western  tier  bound  the  prospect  on  the  cast. 
Numerous  mountains  are  visible  to  the 
south,  and  on  the  west  the  sea  is  seen 
through  a  few  openings  in  the  hills.  The 
whole  view,  except  the  sea,  the  projecting 
rocks,  and  a  few  small  open  tracts  of  land, 
such  as  the  Hampshire  hills,  Goderich 
plains,  &c.,  appears  to  extend  over  one  vast 
sombre  forest. 

The  Van  Diemen's  Land  Agricultural 
Company  have  a  settlement  in  the  Hamp- 


shire hills,  upon  a  gently  rising  eminence, 
among  grassy  and  ferny  slopes,  interspersed 
with  forest,  and  watered  by  clear  brooks, 
bordered  by  beautiful  shrubs. 

An  opening  in  the  forest  called  .S'^.  Mary's 
Plain  is  described  by  J.  Backhouse  as  being 
clear  of  wood,  except  a  few  clumps  of  silver 
wattle  on  the  hills,  and  lines  of  tea  tree 
on  the  margins  of  the  brooks  by  which  it  is 
intersected ;  one  of  these  falling  over  a 
basaltic  rock,  forms  a  pretty  waterfall,  about 
forty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  wide ;  it  is 
decorated  with  the  tea  tree  at  the  top  and 
sides,  and  at  the  bottom  a  shrubby  aster 
with  toothed  leaves,  is  loaded  so  profusely 
with  pure  white  blossoms  as  to  bend  grace- 
fully in  all  directions.  The  grassy  hills  are 
besprinkled  with  buttercups,  blue  speedwell, 
flax,  stylidium,  and  little  white  flowers  re- 
sembling English  daisies.  The  road  to  this 
"  spot  of  great  beauty"  is  through  a  myrtle 
and  stringy-bark  forest,  by  which  it  is  en- 
circled. 

The  Surrey  Hills,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Hampshire  hills,  have  an 
elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  are 
cquiiUy  beautiful ;  they  resem])le  in  some 
places  English  enclosures,  being  separated 
by  brooks,  bordered  by  belts  of  sloping 
shrubberies;  in  others  the  knolls  resemble 
a  neglected  old  park. 

Mr.  Fosscy,  who  traversed  the  Surrey 
hills,  likewise  represents  the  neighbouring 
country  as  resembling  in  appearance  a 
nobleman's  domain,  both  as  to  extent  and 
quality,  particularly  that  part  lying  east  of 
the  river  Lcven.  The  G)-een  Forest,  which 
divides  the  Surrey  from  the  Hampshire  hills, 
comprises  myrtle,  sassafras,  "  celery-top" 
pine,  with  a  little  stringy  bark,  all  of  large 
circumference.  There  are  also  the  "pepper" 
and  fern  trees,  with  musk  and  dogwood. 
Tlie  whole  distance  from  the  Hampshire 
hills  to  the  coast  is  like  the  Green  forest, 
except  two  small  plots  of  land.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  forest  is  very  flat 
and  dry,  rich  in  soil  as  nature  can  make  it, 
and  tolerably  open,  to  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  coast. 

The  climate  of  the  Hampshire  and  of  the 
Surrey  hills  is  as  humid  as  that  of  York- 
shire ;  indeed,  on  the  former,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  sea,  tlie  quantity  of  rain  which 
fell,  from  1835  to  1839,  averaged  annually 
(S7  inches;  in  1838  it  exceeded  80  inches. 
Snow  falls  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
or  more ;  fogs  are  unknown,  and  the  air  is 
salubrious.     Limestone  and  building-stone 
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are  attainable,  and  offer  inducements  to  set- 
tlers, but,  on  tlie  other  band,  the  difficulty 
of  remo\ing  the  timber  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. 

The  measui'ement  of  trees  growing  in  two 
acres  of  the  Emu  bay  forest  is  thus  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  HeUyer  : — 

First  Second 

Acre.  Acre. 

Trees  under  12  inches  in  girth      .     500  704 

Trees  from  1  to    2  feet  in  gu-th   .     992  880 

2  to    3             „            .     716  148 

„           3  to    6             „            .       56  56 

6  to  12             „            .       20  32 

12  to  21             „            .       12  28 

21  to  30             „            .4  8 

Trees  30  feet  and  upwards  ...         4  8 

Fern  trees 84  112 

Total 2,384      1,976 

Vegetation  of  every  description  seems  to 
thrive  in  these  districts.  Tlie  tea  tree  flep- 
tospermum  lanigerumj,  usually  a  shrub  of 
about  10  feet  in  height,  was  found  at  Chil- 
ton, near  the  foot  of  Valentine's  Peak,  70 
feet  high  and  7  feet  in  circumference.  The 
silver  wattle,  in  the  same  locaUty,  grew  70 
feet  high  and  1 1  feet  two  inches  round ; 
while  a  sassafras  tree  measiu-ed  6  feet  round 
and  HO  high.  At  the  junction  of  the  Emu 
River  with  the  Loiidwater  (so  called  from  its 
cascade),  within  a  distance  of  half-a-mile, 
ten  standing  trees  were  measured,  whose 
height  was  180  to  200  feet,  and  their  cir- 
cumference 18  to  20  feet.  One  tree  whicli 
had  fallen,  was  ascended  and  walked  along 
by  four  persons  abreast  with  ease.  The  ele- 
vation, traceable  by  the  branches,  was  213 
feet.  In  his  fall  he  had  overturned  another 
168  feet  high.  Some  of  these  trees,  when 
feUed,  are  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  cut 
into  lengths  for  splitting.  Near  the  Guide 
River  two  myrtles  were  measured,  of  32  and 
42  feet  round,  and,  with  many  others,  ap- 
peared to  be  about  150  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  tree  ferns  have  32  old  and  26  new 
fronds;  the  usual  number  is  6  old  and  1 
new,  exclusive  of  the  dead  ones.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Backhouse,  of  some  of 
these  forest  trees  is  very  graphic.  In  one 
place,  at  a  few  miles  from  Emu  bay,  he 
measured  a  tree  supposed  to  be  2.'J0  feet 
high,  which  had  a  girth  of  55 i  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  its  circumference  at  the 
surface  was  about  70  feet.  He  adds  :  "  My 
companions  spoke  to  each  other  when  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  to  myself,  and  their 
voices  sounded  so  distant  that  I  concluded 
they  had  inadvertently  left  me  to  see  some 
other    object,    and    immediately    called    to 


them ;  they,  in  answer,  remarked  the  distant 
sound  of  ray  voice,  and  inquired  if  I  were 
behind  the  tree  !  " 

When  the  road  was  forming  through  this 
forest,  a  man  who  had  only  about  200  yards 
to  go  from  one  company  of  the  work-people 
to  another,  lost  himself;  he  called,  and  was 
repeatedly  answered,  but  getting  further 
astray,  his  voice  became  more  indistinct  till 
it  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  he  perished.  Some 
of  the  white  gum  trees  are  of  such  equal 
circumference,  that  in  a  fallen  trunk  of  100 
feet  in  length,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
which  end  had  grown  uppermost. 

The  Van  Diemeu's  Land  Agricultural 
Company's  station  at  Chilton,  distant  113 
miles  from  Lauuceston,  is  about  2,106  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  high  marshy 
flats.  Proceeding  thence  towards  Launces- 
ton  the  Leven  River  is  crossed,  the  road 
beyond  lies  through  some  open  forest,  over 
the  swampy  Black  Bluff  mountains  (3,381 
feet  high),  and  across  a  fine  open  country 
called  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  in  which  there  is 
a  sheet  of  water  named  Patierdale  Lake. 
The  Belvoii"  vale  has  numerous  pits  of  water 
and  streams  even  witli  the  grass,  dividing 
find  again  uniting.  There  are  also  deep 
fissures  in  the  earth  destitute  of  water. 
Passing  the  Middlesex  Plains  the  Isis  River 
is  crossed,  and  the  Great  Western  Road,  as  it 
is  termed,  leads  through  an  open  forest.  On 
the  descent  to  the  Forth  River,  which  is 
about  2,000  feet,  there  are  some  beautiful 
riews  of  mountain  scenery.  The  river  is 
here  wide  and  rapid,  and  the  noise  of  the 
fall  called  the  Forth's  Gateway,  is  audible 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Gad's  Hill,  wliich  lies  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Mersey,  is  2,588  feet  high,  very 
steep,  and  clothed  with  timber.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  are  some  pretty  grassy  plains. 
After  passing  the  ^Mersey  river  there  are  a 
few  hills,  aud  some  small  limestone  plains, 
called  the  Circular  Pond  Marshes,  which 
derive  their  name  from  a  number  of  circular 
basins  that  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
draining  off  of  the  waters  through  subterra- 
nean channels.  Some  of  these  pits  are  full 
of  water,  the  outlets  below  being  choked 
with  nuid ;  others  are  empty  and  grassy 
down  to  their  perforated  bottoms.  There 
are  also  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
some  remarkable  caverns,  with  openings  like 
doorways,  and  long  subterranean  passages, 
opening  into  grassy  hollows. 

Between  the  Circular  Ponds  and  the  Mole 
River  (so  called  from  its  occasionally  flow- 
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ing  underground),  there  is  some  elevated 
land. 

Newly -discovered  Country. — We  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  territory  recently  explored  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  around 
Port  Macquarie  and  Port  Davey  ;  it  appears 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  scenery  and 
grassy  elevations  of  the  Hampshire  and 
Surrey  hills,  only  the  plains  are  larger,  and 
the  mountains  loftier  than  those  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  area  of  some  of 
these  tracts  is  thus  estimated : — King 
William's  Plains  40,000  acres,  Giielph  Plains 
20,000  acres,  Vale  of  Gordon  120,000  acres, 
Pedder  and  Huon  Plains  12,000,  forest 
openings  8,000  acres  ;  total  280,000  acres. 
The  rough  herbage  has  been  burnt  on  these 
plains  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  grasses 
which  succeed  it,  and  in  some  parts,  espe- 
cially near  lakes  Pedder  and  Edgar,  the 
pasture  is  luxuriant. 

The  plains  to  the  westward  of  the  Arthur 
range,  those  near  Port  Davcy,  Bathurst 
plains,  Painter's  plains,  and  those  on  the 
Franklin,  near  the  foot  of  the  Frenchman's 
Cap,  beside  the  valleys  of  the  Denison  and 
the  Picton  rivers,  have  as  yet  only  Ijeen 
seen  by  Mr.  Cotton,  the  assistant  surveyor- 
general,  from  the  mountain  peaks  :  he  was 
of  course  unable  to  estimate  satisfactorily 
their  extent,  but  he  considers  an  area  of 
100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  or  one 
million  acres  of  land  are  fit  for  the  imme- 
diate occupation  of  flocks,  and  that  the  tract 
contains  a  full  proportion  of  fertile  country 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  never-failing 
rivers.  Its  geological  structure  is  said  to 
bespeak  the  existence  of  metals,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Gordon,  from  their  abrupt  bend 
to  the  salt-water  level,  are  peculiarly  deserv- 
ing of  attention. 

These  fine  tracts  of  open  country  have 
hitherto  been  an  unknown  land,  owing  to 
the  almost  impenetrable  natural  barriers 
with  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 
Surveying  and  working  parties  are  now  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  colony.  Captain  Power :  the 
base  of  operations  being  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Derwent,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Huon.  A  cart-road  has  been  opened  from 
Marlborough  to  the  north  part  of  King 
William's  plains,  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles.  A  branch  road  from  the  above 
passes  between  Mount  Charles  and  the 
Wentvvorth  hills,  ten  miles  to  the  Derwent, 
and  a  foot-tract  has  been  marked  out  from 


the  Ciuelph  river  to  the  head  of  the  Gordon. 
A  bridle-road  has  been  opened  from  Vic- 
toria, on  the  Huon  river,  through  a  very  in- 
tricate forest  country,  bordering  that  river 
to  lakes  Pecider  and  Edgar,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  over  many  small  streams  and  the 
Arve,  the  Picton,  and  Cracroft,  which  are 
of  more  importance  (see  map). 

Unexplored  Country. — The  territoi-y  lying 
between  Woolnorth  and  Macquarie  Har- 
bour, a  tract  about  100  miles  long,  by  30  to 
50  miles  broad,  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
about  the  Surrey  Hills  in  the  north,  and 
the  Frenchman's  Cup  Mountain  in  the  south, 
there  will  probably  be  found  large  available 
districts,  and  as  the  settlers  are  now  locat- 
ing their  flocks  along  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Gordon  and  Huon  rivers,  they  will  soon  be 
led  to  seek  fresh  herbage  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  the  island.  Pastoral  pursuits 
are  the  ordinary  precursors  of  agriculture, 
and  it  is  the  advantages  it  offers  for  both, 
but  especially  the  latter  branch  of  rural 
industry,  that  renders  Tasmania  such  an 
eligible  position  for  men  with  small  capital, 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  subsistence  from  the 
soil. 

Farming  is  better  understood,  and  more 
carefully  practised  in  Van  Diemen's  Island 
than  in  New  South  Wales;  the  extensive 
sheep  downs  and  cattle  runs  in  Australia 
in\'ite  the  settler  to  grazing  pursuits,  but 
the  absence  of  these  extensive  praries,  and 
the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Tamar,  Der- 
went, and  other  rivers  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  almost  compel  the  Tasmauians  to 
devote  their  energies  to  the  tillage  of  the 
earth.  Hence  the  appearance  of  elegant 
mansions  and  pleasure-grounds;  tasteful 
cottages  surrounded  by  gardens,  well-stocked 
farm-yards,  and  extensive  barns;  comfortable 
homesteads  and  productive  orchards;  admi- 
rably tilled  fields,  divided  by  neatly-clipped 
hedgerows;  while  the  agricultural  villages, 
with  their  church,  school,  and  parsonage, 
the  well-supplied  inns,  and  excellent  stage 
coaches  surprise  every  traveller  on  visiting 
Tasmania.  Sir  William  Denison,  in  a  re- 
cent dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  says — 

"  C'ompariiifj  the  aspect  of  the  colony  with  colo- 
nies of  far  older  date,  settled  under  different  circum- 
stances, we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  is  everywhere  mani- 
fested. The  houses  in  the  towns  are  well  built  of 
stone  or  brick;  tlie  streets  are  well  kept;  the  roads 
are  remarkably  good;  the  wharfs  and  public  build- 
ings show  evidence  of  a  large  outlay  of  labour.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  general  aspect  of  ease  and  affluence 
throughout  the  lens;th  and  breadth  of  the  land." 
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CHAPTER  111. 

GEOLOGY— MINERALOGY— SOIL— CLIMATE— AND  DISEASES. 


The  general  geological  features  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  are  similar  to  those  of  Austra- 
lia ;  but  the  efl'ects  of  subterranean  ageucVj 
as  evinced  in  the  torn,  rugged,  and  con- 
torted surface  of  the  colony,  are  more  mani- 
fest in  the  lesser  and  southern  island.  Count 
Strzelecki  found,  during  his  scientific  re- 
searches, that  in  \'an  Diemen's  Island  the 
space  occupied  by  tlie  crystalline  as  com- 
pared with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  was  7:1; 
in  New  South  Wales,  3:1.  A  classification 
of  all  the  mineral  masses,  whether  unstrati- 
fied  or  stratified,  into  two  divisions — the  one 
including  rocks  having  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  silica,  the  other  less  than  60  per  cent. — 
shews  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Island  the  area 
of  the  first  dinsion  is  to  that  of  the  second 
as  1  :  3  ;  in  New  South  Wales,  as  41  :  1.* 

The  various  geological  details  given  in  the 
previous  divisions,  ou  New  South  ^^'ales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia,  and  Western  Austra- 
lia, although  applicable,  do  not  require  recapi- 
tulation; but  it  may  be  ad\isable  to  mention 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  which  Strzelecki  supposes 
to  have  been  originally  composed  of  five 
islands  :  Xhefrst  approaching  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  included  between  Cape  Port- 
land, St.  Patrick's  Head,  and  the  head  of 
the  river  Forrester  ;  the  second  constituting 
what  are  now  called  the  Asbestos  hills ;  the 
third,  a  small  island,  now  forming  the  valley 
of  the  Lake  river  :  the  fourth  including  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Hampshire  hills  and 
a  part  of  the  northern  shores ;  and  the  Jifth, 
an  oblong  and  indented  island,  comprising 
a  part  of  Middlesex  Plains,  and  enclosed 
between  Macquarie  Harbour,  Port  Davey, 
South-west  Cape,  South  Cape,  the  right 
bank  of  Huou  river,  the  west  side  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  Western  Blufi'. 

The  localities  where  ditlbrent  rocks  are 
found,  are  stated  by  Strzelecki  to  be:  — 
granite — Eldon  range,  Ben  Lomond,  and 
Fi-enehman's  Cap  ;  glandular  granite — Flin- 
ders' island.  Cape  Portland,  and  Black  ridge  ; 
porphyritic  granite — Eldon  and  Black  ranges, 
and  Ben  Nevis ;  prologene — Eldon  range  ; 
sienite  —  islands  in  Bass  Straits,  eastern 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  on  Moimts 
•  Strzelecki,  p.  155. 


Horror  and  Humboldt,  and  at  Port  Davey ; 
quartz — the  most  remarkable  locality  is  in 
the  dividing  range  west  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
Frenchman's  Cap,  and  the  spur  which 
unites  that  mountain  to  the  main  ridge  of 
the  diriding  range ;  the  granular  variety  is 
principally  found  between  the  Oleander  and 
the  jNIersey  risers,  at  Rocky  Cape,  Cape 
Grim,  and  the  heads  of  the  Derwent ; 
eurite — on  the  simimit  of  Flinders'  island; 
in  Van  Diemen's  Islaiul  it  appears  first 
between  Mount  Cameron  and  Waterhouse 
Point,  and  is  next  met  on  the  Black  range ; 
it  is  also  found  on  the  St.  George  and 
Scamander  rivers,  to  the  north  of  St.  Pa- 
trick and  Ben  Neris,  and  to  the  south  of 
St.  Valentine's  Peak,  in  the  Hampshire  hills; 
serpentine  is  seen  in  a  mountainous  mass 
on  the  Asbestos  hills ;  ou  their  west  side  it 
is  associated  with  mica-schist,  on  the  east 
with  limestone,  on  the  north  with  green- 
stone ;  the  maximum  height  at  which  it  is 
found  is  1,.500  feet ;  the  structure  decidedly 
amorphous,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Rubicon  it  shews  some  slight  appearance  of 
stratification.  The  foregoing  constitute  the 
crystalline  rocks,  which  form  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  island ;  the  distin- 
guishing lithologieal  peculiarities  of  each 
are  stated  in  the  previous  di\ision  on  New 
South  Wales,  pp.  500,  501. 

As  regards  the  sedimentary  rocks,  it  may 
be  briefly  noted  that  mica-schist  is  found  in 
various  places,  associated  with  granite,  sie- 
nite, and  serj)entine ;  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous slate  exist  in  many  localities;  lime- 
stone, compact  and  fossiliferous,  is  widely 
spread ;  much  of  the  common  limestone  is 
of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  cpiantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  slaty  greenstone  is 
oi)tainablc  in  every  part  of  the  island,  at 
various  heights,  to  an  elevation  of  5,."200  feet 
above  the  sea  and  shore,  capping  some  of  the 
most  prominent  elevations  of  the  interior. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  understand 
little  of  the  scientific  noraeuelatures  of  geo- 
logy, and  the  relative  position  of  difi'erent 
strata,  but  who  wish  to  know  what  are  the 
usefid  rocks,  I  may  state  that  argil  appears 
in  the  form  of  excellent  roof-slate,  at  a  cer- 
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tain  spot  between  Launceston  and  George 
town.  In  the  form  of  mica,  it  is  found  in 
large  masses  on  tlie  rocks  round  Port  Davey, 
on  the  southern  corner  of  the  island,  where, 
being  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  they  have  become  so 
much  worn  by  the  weather,  as  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  snow.  Excellent  sandstone 
for  building  is  obtained  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island,  and  many  of  the  houses  in 
Ilobart  Town  are  now  built  with  it,  instead 
of  badly  made  bricks,  as  formerly ;  it  is 
brought  from  different  parts  within  half-a- 
mile  or  a  mile  of  the  town.  A  quarry  of 
this  kind  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Port  Arthur,  where  the  manufacture  of 
filtering-stones,  it  is  probable,  will  be  found 
a  profitable  employment.  Flints  are  scat- 
tered in  great  plenty  upon  the  hills,  es- 
pecially in  neighbourhoods  where  basalt 
abounds.  They  generally  occur  in  the  glo- 
bular form,  covered  with  a  white  indurated 
crust  of  chalk.  Other  rarer  species  of  the 
siliceous  genus  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  those  which 
appear  to  have  been  washed,  in  former 
times,  by  the  ocean,  and  which  have  been 
deposited  in  certain  ranges  or  linear  posi- 
tions by  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  and  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned,  though  found  generally  in  small 
pieces,  hornstone,  schistus,  wood-opal,  blood- 
stone, jaspei',  and  that  singular  species  called 
the  cat's  eye,  reflecting  different  rays  of 
light,  according  to  its  position.  Marble, 
well  adapted  for  domestic  purposes,  is  ob- 
tainable in  several  places. 

Basalt  is  very  abundant ;  indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  predominant  suljstratura  of 
the  island.  All  along  the  coast,  it  presents 
itself  in  rocky  precipitous  heights,  standing 
on  beautiful  columnar  pedestals,  as  at  Fluted 
cape,  Adventiu'c  bay.  Circular  Head  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  appear- 
ance which  this  species  of  rock  puts  on, 
resembling  different  artificial  productions  of 
man  :  it  stands  out  into  the  sea,  exactly  like 
a  huge  round  tower  or  fortress,  built  by 
human  hands.  At  Cape  Grim,  some  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  cliff  are  soft  sandstone, 
but  the  most  striking  portions  are  of  colum- 
nar basalt.  Mount  Wellington,  the  great 
western  Table  Mountain,  and  the  rocky 
banks  of  many  of  the  mountain  rivers,  as 
the  Shannon,  are  composed  of  this  rock.  In 
some  parts,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  the  columns  stand  up  in  insulated 
positions,  springing  up  from  the  grass  or  the 


ocean  like  obelisks  or  huge  needles,  and 
presenting  a  singular  appearance  to  the  eye. 
On  the  south  end  of  Bruni  island,  which  is 
composed  of  this  rock,  there  are  several  of 
this  description;  and  those  upon  the  land 
stand  erect  upon  theh-  several  blocks,  gra- 
dually diminishing  as  they  rise,  till  the  force 
of  a  well-aimed  stone  would  be  sufficient  to 
drive  the  uppermost  from  its  seat.  As  this 
rock  has  the  power  of  acting  on  the  mag- 
netic needle,  and  since  it  occurs  in  such 
large  masses  in  the  island,  it  may  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  variations  which 
travellers  in  the  bush  sometimes  experience, 
who  depend  on  the  guidance  of  the  pocket 
compass.  Elevated  beaches  are  found  in 
several  places;  that  which  forms  Green 
island,  in  Bass  strait,  is  a  comminuted  mass 
of  shells,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
Similar  up-heavings  are  found  on  the  west 
and  south  coasts  of  Tasmania. 

Petrified  remains  of  wood,  and  other  vege- 
table productions,  entirely  converted  into 
siliceous  matter,  and  capable  of  the  finest 
polish,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  Mae- 
quarie  district,  at  Allenvale,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's estate,  where  whole  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  have  been  found,  some  in  a  hori- 
zontal, and  others  in  a  vertical  position, 
exhibiting  the  fibres  and  structm'e  of  the 
leaves  and  wood,  the  cUstiibution  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  the  annular  growth,  as  tlistiuctly, 
and  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  in  the  living  tree. 

MiNUiiALs. — Iron  ore,  of  a  red,  a  brown, 
and  a  black  colour,  is  very  frequently  met 
with ;  some  analyzations  gave  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  pure  mineral.  It  occurs, 
though  rarely,  and  in  smaller  quantities, 
under  the  form  of  red  chalk,  which,  when 
mixed  with  grease,  is  used  by  the  abori- 
gines to  adorn  themselves  with  fantastic 
figures.  Of  other  metallic  ores,  specimens 
of  red  and  green  copper,  lead,  zinc,  manga- 
nese (and,  according  to  «ome  persons,  silver 
and  gold),  have  occasionally  been  met  with. 
There  are  no  metalhc  mines  as  yet  worked ; 
but,  judging  from  the  geological  charac- 
teristics, and  the  formation  and  locality  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  rich  in  mineral  productions. 

Coal  has  been  found  cropping  out  in 
various  places  right  across  the  island :— be- 
ginning at  South  cape,  it  is  found  at  Satellite 
island,  in  D'Entrecasteaux's  channel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lluon  river,  at  Hobart  Town, 
at  New  Norfolk,  the  Coal  river,  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  and  other  places.     The  stratum  of 
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the  South  cape  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  aud  extends  about  two 
miles  along  the  coast.  A  few  miles  above 
New  Norfolk,  at  Mr.  Cawthorn's  farm,  on 
the  Derwent,  a  fine  bed  of  what  is  termed 
wood-coal  has  been  discovered,  at  a  depth 
of  about  thirty  feet.  Mr.  James  Rennie, 
ou  examination,  ascertained  that  the  layers 
and  fibres  of  the  wood  are  very  marked  and 
distinct,  even  to  the  worming  and  irregidar 
lines  caused  by  knots ;  yet  when  the  pieces 
are  broken  transversely,  they  exhibit  the 
fractm'e  of  genuine  coal.  At  the  upper 
bend  of  the  semicircle  of  the  Derwent,  the 
bitumenization  has  advanced  farther;  jet,  of 
the  finest  grain  and  lustre,  has  been  found 
passing  from  the  common  wood-coal,  with 
an  even  or  vitreous  fi-acture,  into  a  phase,  pre- 
seutiug  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  in  which 
it  might  be  cut  into  necklaces,  brooches,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  Derwent  wood-coal 
burns  with  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell,  but 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
gas.  In  the  coal  found  at  Port  Arthur,  the 
gi-eater  portion  of  the  bitumen  is  driven  off 
by  volcanic  heat,  while  the  sidphurous  por- 
tion, in  rising  through  the  superincumbent 
strata  of  sandstone,  &c.,  combines  with  the 
iron,  forming  the  whitish  metallic  layers  of 
pyrites,  often  mistaken  for  copper  or  silver. 
The  Port  Arthur  coal-mines  have  been 
worked  for  some  years  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment with  convicts ;  they  are  now  let  on 
lease  to  a  private  individual.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  than  300  feet ; 
and  the  galleries  where  the  miners  v\'ork 
are  said  to  extend  over  a  space  of  several 
miles. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Macquarie 
River,  which  run  to  the  Taniar,  and  those 
of  the  Jordan  River,  which  run  to  the 
Derwent,  there  is  a  salt  plain,  with  three 
pools  or  hollows,  which  are  filled  with  water 
during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  when  dried 
up  by  evaporation,  the  soil  around  them  is 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  indispensable 
condiment  is  left  on  the  surface,  and  col- 
lected by  the  settlers  foi-  domestic  use. 
There  are  several  medicinal  springs ;  some 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Circular  Head,  be- 
long to  a  class  of  carbonated  waters,  and 
are  aperient  and  tonic. 

The  Soil  is  very  varied  ;  in  some  places  a 
rich  alluvial  mould,  in  others  sandy  or  argil- 
laceous ;  its  fertility  is  shewn  by  the  excel- 
lent o'ops  produced  for  successive  years 
without  manuring  the  land.      A  soft  clayey 


marl  has  been  discovered  around  Hob  irt 
Town  during  the  progress  of  improvements, 
exposed  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
and  has  proved  very  useful  as  a  manure. 

Climate.  —  Allowing  for  the  higher 
southern  latitude,  the  coldness  and  hu- 
midity attending  on  its  insularity,  and  direct 
exposure  to  the  strong  winds  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  seasons  and  weather  at  Van 
Diemen's  Island  may  be  estimated  from  the 
data  given  in  the  preceding  volume  respect- 
ing Australia. 

Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months,  there  are  alternate  land  and 
sea  breezes,  every  twenty-four  hours,  the 
influence  of  the  latter  being  felt  many  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  tending  greatly  to  cool 
the  atmosphere,  even  in  tlie  hottest  days  of 
summer.  The  wind  blows  from  the  land, 
from  sunset  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the 
following  day ;  when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in 
and  continues  till  evening.  The  average  of 
the  thermometer  is  about  70°;  although 
there  are  times  when  the  mercury  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  elevations,  even  to  100°  to 
110°.  When  this  happens,  a  hot  wind 
blows  from  the  north  or  north-west,  the 
effects  of  which  sometimes  show  themselves 
upon  growing  crops,  by  producing  blight, 
and  similar  injurious  consequences ;  but  it 
seldom  lasts  long ;  and  the  rain,  which  is 
almost  certain  to  follow  within  a  few  hours, 
again  so  cools  the  atmosphere,  that  its  pre- 
vious sultriness  is  little  regarded.  Thunder 
storms  are  seldom  experienced ;  nor  are 
they  ever  of  a  violent  nature.  Even  in 
the  height  of  summer  the  evenings  and 
nights  are  generally  cool. 

Septemher,  October,  and  November  are 
the  spring  months,  when  the  weather  is 
usually  bright  and  clear,  with  occasional 
rain  and  high  winds.  The  average  of  the 
thermometer  for  these  months  is  from  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees. 

December,  January,  and  February  con- 
stitute the  summer.  In  general  very  Uttle 
rain  falls  during  these  three  months.  The 
productions  of  the  earth,  such  as  grass,  corn, 
and  vegetables,  arrive  at  maturity  about  oiie 
month  earlier  than  the  same  kinds  would  in 
England ;  that  is,  in  December,  which  an- 
swers to  the  June  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, products  are  gathered  which,  in 
England,  ripen  in  July. 

March,  April,  aud  May  are  the  autumnal 
months,  and  form  by  far  the  pleasantest 
season.  The  air  is  then  clear  and  bright — 
the  sky  free  from  clouds  and  vapours — the 
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medium  heat  of  the  day  is  abotit  65°;   and 
the  nights  are  cool  and  refi-eshing. 

The  winter  inchides  June,  July,  and 
Atigust  :  in  the  intei'ior,  particularly  upon 
high  and  exposed  sittiations,  frosts  are 
sometimes  severe,  and  at  times  a  good  deal 
of  snow  falls ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  sun 
so  wholly  loses  its  power,  as  to  suffer  an 
appearance  of  either  frost  or  snow  to  last 
throughout  the  day ;  and  the  winter  is 
rather  contemplated  by  the  inhabitants,  as 
a  season  of  moderate  and  genial  raiu,  suf- 
ficient to  replenish  the  storehouses  of  the 
earth  against  the  ensuing  spring,  and  to 
facilitate  the  labovirs  of  the  husbandman, 
than  as  the  cold  and  di.smal  period  of  the 
higher  latitudes.  The  longest  day  is  fifteen 
hours  twelve  minutes ;  the  shortest,  eight 
hours  forty-eight  minutes. 

There  is  a  royal  observatory  at  Hobart 
Town,  42°  52'  S.,  9^  50™  E.  "it  is  under 
the  directorship  of  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Kay, 
R.N.,  and  the  observations  are  registered 
day  and  night  with  great  care;  from  Jan- 
uary, to  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  they 
were  made  hourly,  and  thence  to  the  31st 


of  December,  at  five  periods  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  viz.,  at  two  and  six  a.m.,  and 
at  two,  six,  and  ten  p.m.  The  cistern  of 
the  standard  barometer  is  107  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  mean  tide,  causing  a  de- 
pression in  the  mercurial  column  of  about 
01.  The  observatoi-y  is  unfavourably  sit- 
uated for  a  correct  register  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  rain  w  hich  falls  in  any  yeai' ; 
relatively  one  year  with  another  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  register,  as  the 
reservoir  which  receives  the  rain  is  emptied 
every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  by  a 
self-acting  syphon  besides,  whenever  the 
quantity  which  falls  exceeds  the  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  an  inch.  The  effect  of  eva- 
poration is  therefore  inappreciable,  as  the 
pencil  of  the  register  marks  the  quantity 
as  it  falls.  The  area  of  the  fimncl  which 
collects  the  rain  is  200  square  inches,  and 
as  the  reservoir  contains  fifty  cubic  inches, 
each  time  it  is  full,  0'25  of  an  inch  of  rain 
has  fallen  on  that  area.  With  these  ex- 
planatory remarks  I  give  the  following 
meteorological  table  for  Hobart  Town  dur- 
ing the  year  1848  : — 


Barometer. 

F.ihrenheit's  Tlier- 
mometer. 

Mean. 

Quantity 
of  Rain, 
in  inches. 

Usual  No. 
ofWet 
Days. 

Mean 

Temp,  of 

the  Air  for 

3  years. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

January     .     .     . 
February  .     .     . 
March  .... 
April    .     .     .     . 
May     .     .     .     . 
June     .     .     .     . 
July      .     .     .     . 
August     .     .     . 
September     .     . 
October     .     .     . 
November      .     . 
December      .     . 

30.166 
30.276 
30.212 
30.373 
30.184 
30.402 
30.370 
30.297 
30.242 
30.226 
29.938 
30.110 

28.952 
29.477 
29.218 
29,173 
29.180 
29.392 
29.407 
28.760 
28.596 
29.051 
28.938 
28.869 

82.7 
81.0 
81.0 
77.2 
67.0 
59.0 
54.3 
57.8 
72.0 
72.0 
74.7 
86.6 

43.0 
42.7 
47.3 
39.6 
34.2 
34.7 
31.3 
35.3 
36.2 
39.0 
40.0 
39.8 

29.737 
29.950 
29.743 
29.790 
29.740 
29.041 
30.004 
29.722 
29.549 
29.698 
29.442 
29.550 

60.2 
59.3 
59.6 
56.9 
49.1 
45.8 
42.8 
45.3 
48.6 
50.4 
53.3 
56.7 

1.03 
0.80 
1.16 
0.54 
4.34 
1.08 
2.49 
2.66 
1.91 
1.61 
3.83 
2.22 

10 

7 

6 

5 

12 

11 

15 

10 

11 

14 

11 

10 

61.2 
59.7 
58.5 
54.5 
48.3 
44.9 
43.2 
45.8 
49.8 
52.2 
55.6 
60.8 

The  mean  for  the  year  1848  was — baro- 
meter, 29"739;  thermometer,  52-3;  rain 
23-67  inches.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  is  in  a  dry  year  100,  and  in  a  wet 
year  120  days.  The  hot  winds  during  1848 
were  rare  and  of  moderate  character,  occur- 
ring on  January  3rd,  February  12th,  March 
30th,  and  April  5th  ;  that  on  February  12th 
was  most  marked,  the  thermometer  being 
91°  in  the  shade.  None  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  There  was  but  little 
rain  until  the  month  of  May,  when  upwards 
of  two  inches  fell  between  the  6th  and  7th 
of  that  month.  Jtme  and  July  were  fine, 
August  wet ;  the  spring  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  were  fine,  November  and 
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December  severe — constant  gales  with  wet 
cold  weather.  In  December  the  thermo- 
meter was  several  times  as  low  as  43°,  with 
snow  in  quantity  on  Mount  Wellington. 
The  westerly  winds  include  six-tenths  of 
all  the  winds  that  blow  dm-ing  the  year. 
The  aurora-Australis  was  not  so  brilliant  in 
1848  as  in  1847.  Its  most  briUiant  appear- 
ance was  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  Octo- 
ber 18th  and  November  17th,  when  it  was 
very  remarkable  in  Europe,  it  was  very 
indistinctly  seen  in  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
probably  from  the  cloudy  state  of  the 
weather. 

A    comparison    of  the    quantity    of  rain 
which  has  fallen  annually  for  seven  years  at 
1 
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Hobart  Town  shews  that  there  ai"e  alternate 
wet  and  dry  seasons  ;  thus  in — 


Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

1842 
1843 
1844 

22.84 
18.20 
24.00 

1845 
1846 
1847 

15.89 
22.58 
14.02 

1848 
1849 
1850 

23.67 

The  average  of  the  seven  years  is  upwai'ds 
of  twenty  inches,  or  about  the  same  quantity 
which  falls  in  Loudon  annvially. 

The  climate  of  that  portion  of  this  large 
island  which  is  open  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  necessarily  varies  in  some  degree 
from  the  coast  line  opposite  to  Bass  Strait. 
I  therefore  give  the  following  abstracts  of 

Direction  of  Winds  and  Qtinntitji  nf  Ht 


meteorological  observations 
duriuK  the  vear  1818  : — 


at  Launceston 


Barometer, 

ThtTuiumeter. 

at  9  A.M. 

md  3  P.M. 

E.vtreint 

Range. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ma.x. 

Min. 

January     .     .     . 

30.327 

29.381 

88 

47 

Februarv  .     .     . 

30.428 

29.612 

88 

45 

March  .... 

30.307 

29.241 

74 

43 

AprU    .... 

30.478 

29.507 

69 

40 

May     .... 

30.897 

29.405 

60 

30 

June     .... 

30.510 

29.609 

55 

30 

July      .... 

30.405 

29.640 

53 

27.5 

August      .     .     . 

30.342 

29  320 

56 

30 

September      .     . 

30.301 

28.984 

68 

32 

October     .     .     . 

30.320 

29.327 

68 

37 

^Jovember      .     . 

30.037 

29.025 

71 

36 

December .     .     . 

30.228 

29.145 

76 

41 

ftin  nt  Lfuinceston  durinf/  the 

i/enr  1848 

N. 

s. 

E. 

W. 

N.E. 

S.E. 

N.W. 

sw. 

Calm. 

Quantity 

Months. 

9 

A.M. 

3 

PM. 

9 

3 

P.M. 

1 
1 

2 
4 

9 

A.M. 

3 
pji. 

9 

AJII. 

3 

P.M 

9 

A.M. 

3 

P.M. 

9 

AM. 

3 

P.M. 

9 

A.M. 

3 

P.M. 

9 

A.M. 

3 

P.M. 

9 

A.M. 

3 

PM. 

in  each 
month. 

January  .     .     . 
Februarv      .     . 
Alarch    "... 
April  .... 
May   .... 
June  .... 
July    .... 
August    .     .     . 
September   .     . 
October  .     .     . 
November    .     . 
December    .     . 

2 

2 
3 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 
10 
11 
4 
3 
2 

13 

3 

13 

16 

6 

6 

5 

7 

9 

7 

18 

16 

23 
14 
21 
19 
14 
9 
9 
12 
11 
23 
14 
22 

10 

12 
4 
3 

4 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 

6 

8 
14 
5 
8 
9 
11 
6 
3 
8 
4 
5 
5 

8 
14 
13 
10 
16 
20 
17 
23 
13 
20 

f 

4 

1 

3 
3 
6 
9 
5 
3 
2 

1 
1 

2.340 
.727 
2.211 
.852 
5.427 
2.268 
2.790 
3.288 
4.039 
4.284 
4.508 
2.681 

Total    .     . 

2  !   5 

10 

1 

1 

14 

35 

119 

191 

51 

86 

165 

34 

35.415 

Strzelecki  says  truly  that  "  the  soils,  the 
vegetation,  and  the  diaphaniety  of  the  at- 
mosphere possess  as  great  an  influence  upon 
the  hygrometrical  coudition  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies   as  that  which  tliey  so  bencfi- 

be  seen  from    the   following  return  of  the 
number   of  eases  treated  at  her  Majestj^'s 
colonial  hospitals  in  Van  Diemen's  Island ; 
also  the  number  of  deaths  which  occuiTed 
there  during  the  year  1848  : — 

cially  exercise  on  the  eiieets  of  solar  heat. 
Thus  in  Van  Dieraen's  Island  soils  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  greenstones,  basalt, 
and  trachyte,  give  rise  to  a  vegetation  cha- 
racterized by  lofty  trees,  ferns,  close-tufted 
graminae  and  mosses,   which   contribute  to 
prevent  the  rain-water  imbibed  by  the  soil 
from    evaporation ;     the     same    vegetation 
screens  the  earth  from  the  great  absorption 
of  solar  heat,  and  also  impedes  the  teiTes- 
trial  emission  of  heat,  by  which  means  the 
temperatiu-e  of  the  ambient  air  is  lowered 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce,  whenever  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  a  copious  condensation 

Diseases. 

Cases 
treated. 

Dcatlis. 

Fevers 

Diseases  of  the  lungs       .     .     . 

„              liver    .... 

„         stomach  and  bowels 

„              brain  .... 

Dropsies 

Klieumatic  affections    .... 
Venereal  affections       .... 
Abscesses  and  ulcers    .... 
Wounds  and  injuries   .... 
Diseases  of  the  eyes     .... 

„              skin     .... 
Other  diseases 

Total  .... 

201 
357 

31 
256 
226 

14 
287 
230 
439 
279 
553 

41 
561 

8 
47 

6 
25 
23 

5 

2 

1 

6 

8 

35 

of  the  floating  vapours,  either  in  showers,  or 
in  the  form  of  dew,  if  no  unfavourable  cir- 

3,475 

166 

cumstances  interfere   to  present    its    depo- 
sition. 

Diseases. — The  prevailing  maladies  will 

in 
an 
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people,  who  are  admissible  into  the  colonial 
hospitals.  The  proportion  of  acute  diseases 
is  very  small,  and  the  mortality  on  the 
whole  of  the  cases  treated,  which  must  in- 
clude many  persons  advanced  in  years,  is 
only  about  five  per  cent.  This  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
on  which  further  evidence  will  be  adduced 


when  treating  of  the  births  and  deaths  in 
the  colony.  Invalids  from  India  have  bene- 
fitted by  wintering  at  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
Number  of  insane  persons  in  lunatic  asylum 
at  New  Norfolk,  on  1st  January,  1819: — 
free,  males,  37;  females,  22  :=  59  :  convicts, 
males,  75;  females,  45  =  120  =  179:  in 
1848,  discharged  cured,  20;  deaths,  20. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


POPULATION,  FREE  AND  BOND— PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE— MARRIED  AND  SINGLE- 
BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS— RELATIVE  AGES  AND  OCCUPATIONS— RELIGION- 
BENEVOLENT  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS— EDUCATION— 
THE  PRESS— CRIME,  AMONG  FREE  AND  BOND. 


Van  Diemen's  Island,  when  discovered,  was 
peopled  by  an  aboriginal  race,  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct,  as  stated  in  the  his- 
torical chapter.  In  examining  the  progress 
of  European  population  sincethe  formation  of 
the  settlement,  in  1803-4,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  distinguish  the  relative  number  of  free 
and  of  convict  inhabitants;  the  latter  are, 
however,  annually  merging  into  the  former, 
by  termination  of  servitude  or  by  pardon. 


The  following  table  presents,  at  one  view, 
the  state  of  population  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  distinguishing  the  free  fi-om  the  bond, 
between  1804  and  1847,  the  date  of  the  last 
census.  Until  1832-3,  the  number  of  the 
aborigines  is  estimated.  No  census  was 
taken  between  1842  and  1847 ;  and  for  se- 
veral years  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  the 
consecutive  columns  complete.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  is  now  about  80,000  : — 


Year. 

Free. 

Convicts. 

Military  and 
Children. 

Abori 

^ines. 

Total 

Grand 
Total. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

1804 

68 

10 

78 

360 

40 

400 

. , 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1816 

. — 

— 

1,269 

— 

629 

— 





. . 







1822 

2,209 

1,407 

3,616 

4,548 

348 

4,996 

— 

— 

— 

— 





1824 

3,781 

2,248 

6,029 

5,467 

471 

5,938 

266 

70 

180 

160 

9,694 

2,949 

12,643 

1825 

4,297 

2,462 

6,759 

6,244 

001 

6,845 

438 

150 

170 

150 

11,149 

3,363 

14,512 

1826 

4,810 

2,600 

7,410 

6,051 

711 

6,762 

640 

180 

170 

150 

11,671 

3,641 

15,312 

1827 

5,613 

2,910 

8,523 

6,373 

887 

7,260 

800 

250 

160 

140 

12,946 

4,187 

17,133 

1828 

6,419 

3,056 

9,465 

6,724 

725 

7,449 

904 

300 

150 

1.30 

14,197 

4,211 

18,408 

1829 

6,929 

3,492 

10,421 

7,334 

1,150 

8,484 

880 

230 

130 

125 

15,273 

4,992 

20,265 

1830 

8,351 

4,623 

12,974 

8,877 

1,318 

10,195 

880 

230 

120 

100 

18,228 

6,276 

24,504 

1831 

8,392 

4,952 

13,344 

10,391 

1,627 

12,018 

1,032 

246 

100 

90 

19,915 

6,915 

26,830 

1832 

9,202 

5,865 

15,067 

11,062 

1,644 

12,706 

905 

225 

91 

85 

21,260 

7,819 

29,079 

1833 

11,020 

7,194 

18,214 

13,126 

1,864 

14,990 

877 

247 

62 

60 

25,085 

9,365 

34,450 

1834 

12,524 

8,560 

21,084 

13,664 

1,874 

15,538 

789 

277 

52 

59 

27,029 

10,770 

37,799 

1835 

12,940 

9,051 

21,991 

14,914 

2,054 

16,968 

895 

318 

52 

59 

28,081 

11,482 

40,283 

1836 

15,593 

10,321 

25,914 

15,590 

2,071 

17,611 

900 

300 

52 

59 

31,135 

1,275 

43,886 

1839 

— 

— 

27,044 

— 

— 

17,077 

1,249 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44,121 

1840 

— 

— 

28,294 

— 

— 

17,763 

999 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46,057 

1841 

— 

— 

35,108 

— 

— 

16,391 

1,234 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51,499 

1842 

. — 

— 

38,570 

— 

— 

20,332 

1,431 

— 

— 



— 

— 

58,902 

1847 

25,361 

18,311 

43,672 

20,687 

3,501 

24,188 

1,765 

481 

15 

23 

47,828 

22,336 

70,164 

1848 

— 

■ — ■ 

46,282 

24,494 

3,965 

28,459 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74,741 
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ment  shews  the  dis- 

was  tf 

iken  0 

n  the 

31st  o 

f  Dec( 

;mber, 

1847, 

tribu 

tion  0 

f  the  ] 

)opula1 

;ion  o\ 

er  the 

island, 
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the  sexes,  relative  ages,  free  or  bond,  single  j  free,  &c. ;  also  the  number  and  description 
or  married,  born  in  the  colony    or  arrived  |  of  houses : — 
Return  of  the  Population,  showing  the  Sex,  Age,  and  whether  Married  or  Single,  on  Z\st  December,  1847. 


Under 

7  and 

14  and 

21  and 

45  and 

Undei 

7  and 

14  and 

21  and 

45  and 

Mar- 

Mar- 

Police  District. 

7 

under 

under 

under 

up 

7 

under 

un<ier 

under 

up- 

Single. 

Single. 

years. 

14. 

21. 

45. 

wards. 

years. 

14. 

21. 

45. 

wards. 

Males 

Males. 

Males 

Males 

Males. 

Fem. 

Fem 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Males 

Males 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Bothwell    .     .     . 

67 

43 

41 

455 

90 

71 

40 

28 

93 

45 

124 

572 

HI 

166 

Brighton    .     .     . 

180 

114 

90 

1,035 

270 

189 

139 

96 

289 

90 

331 

1,358 

312 

491 

Campbell  Town . 

1.52 

92 

82 

1,032 

138 

166 

76 

00 

251 

66 

275 

1,321 

261 

350 

Fingal    .... 

81 

33 

19 

501 

72 

63 

29 

33 

114 

18 

lOS 

598 

109 

148 

George  Town 

51 

23 

15 

237 

47 

57 

21 

12 

68 

15 

79 

294 

71 

102 

Great  Swan  Port 

61 

37 

26 

634 

78 

66 

22 

25 

94 

22 

149 

687 

91 

138 

Hamilton  .     .     . 

87 

55 

44 

749 

79 

77 

57 

33 

157 

24 

130 

884 

129 

216 

Hobart  Town.     . 

1,991 

1,227 

814 

6,572 

1,424 

1,982 

1,236 

1,022 

4,334 

827 

3,243 

8,785 

3,439 

5,962 

Horton  .... 

68 

43 

24 

334 

46 

73 

41 

34 

73 

10 

93 

422 

90 

141 

Launceston     .     . 

9.58 

509 

407 

3,695 

637 

1,043 

622 

362 

1,729 

238 

1,602 

4,604 

1,605 

2,289 

Longford    .     .     . 

29.5 

160 

127 

1,752 

293 

288 

170 

102 

420 

83 

456 

2,171 

439 

624 

Morven .... 

212 

116 

69 

1,217 

169 

196 

106 

53 

300 

51 

297 

1,476 

313 

393 

New  Norfolk.     . 

166 

117 

82 

974 

320 

153 

87 

78 

321 

86 

303 

1,356 

282 

443 

Oatlauds     .     .     . 

88 

62 

63 

896 

109 

75 

66 

43 

169 

24 

170 

1,048 

170 

206 

Port  Sorell      .     . 

4.5 

28 

U 

321 

45 

50 

18 

11 

2 

12 

84 

366 

73 

90 

Richmond      .     . 

40S 

351 

811 

4,166 

869 

415 

248 

204 

507 

180 

1,188 

6,417 

636 

978 

Sorell  and  Pros-") 
ser's  1  lains      / 

79 

26 

16 

421 

65 

SO 

44 

19 

123 

20 

117 

490 

112 

158 

South  Port      . 

43 

34 

33 

322 

40 

60 

30 

27 

71 

16 

94 

370 

92 

104 

Westbury  .     .     . 

144 

63 

50 

879 

111 

175 

78 

38 

204 

24 

204 

1,043 

197 

298 

Aboriginal    In-  "1 
habitants    .     / 

1 

1 

— 

13 

— 

1 

1 

— 

14 

8 

12 

3 

12 

U 

Total  .     .     . 

5,179 

3,134 

2,804 

26,205 

5,002 

5,231 

3,001 

2,272 

9,493 

1,858 

9,059 

33,265 

8,544 

13,311 

Clansifivd  Scturn  of  the 

Free 

and  Sand  Population,  and  the  Number 

and  Description  of 

Houses. 

Free. 

Bond. 

Free. 

Bond. 

Houses. 

Police  District. 

Born 
in  co- 

Arriv- 
ed 

Other 
free 

Ticket 
of 

Gov"' 
em- 

Pri- 
vate 

Born 
in  co- 

Arriv- 
ed 

Other 
free 

Ticket 
of 

Gov"' 
em- 

Private 
em- 

Brick 
or 

Wood. 

lony. 

free. 

per- 
sons. 

leave 

ploy 

ploy. 

lony. 

free. 

sons. 

leave. 

ploy. 

ploy. 

stone. 

Males. 

Males. 

Males. 

Males. 

Males. 

Males. 

Feui. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

Fem. 

No. 

No. 

Bothwell    .     .     . 

131 

87 

177 

126 

27 

148 

135 

78 

24 

16 

24 

00 

100 

Brighton    .     .     . 

372 

203 

426 

199 

62 

427 

422 

199 

112 

27 

3 

40 

143 

235 

Campbell  Town . 

264 

214 

404 

285 

46 

383 

271 

160 

81 

28 

2 

72 

213 

106 

Fingall  .... 

132 

72 

1.53 

85 

26 

238 

108 

67 

39 

14 

2 

27 

43 

11 

George  Town      . 

82 

79 

109 

61 

11 

31 

82 

68 

21 

6 

— 

6 

26 

83 

Great  Swan  Port 

107 

114 

110 

105 

208 

192 

95 

84 

21 

9 

2 

18 

70 

63 

Hamilton   .     .     . 

186 

115 

266 

142 

10 

295 

178 

91 

36 

10 



30 

73 

139 

Hobart  Town     . 

3,405 

2,817 

2,490 

1.107 

b5^ 

1,654 

3,592 

2,6.59 

1,151 

423 

883 

693 

2,679 

1,336 

Horton  .... 

99 

120 

147 

103 

6 

40 

108 

99 

12 

8 



5 

13 

lOT 

Launceston     .     . 

1,.503 

1,634 

1,-377 

633 

350 

709 

1,631 

1,298 

420 

205 

1.56 

194 

763 

1,213 

Longford    .     .     . 

563 

341 

655 

453 

22 

58G 

517 

305 

151 

47 



43 

211 

271 

Morven      .     .     . 

354 

224 

506 

.337 

6 

346 

341 

190 

80 

39 



56 

94 

254 

New  Norfolk 

342 

194 

395 

167 

235 

326 

292 

186 

115 

21 

45 

66 

156 

177 

Oatlands    .     .     . 

1S2 

124 

283 

170 

12 

447 

177 

104 

61 

13 

1 

20 

134 

63 

Port  Sorell      .     . 

71 

66 

99 

98 

12 

104 

76 

53 

13 

4 

1 

16 

6 

— 

Richmond .     .     . 

945 

542 

749 

383 

3,273 

713 

785 

454 

236 

66 

4 

69 

111 

88 

Soi'eU  and  Pros-"! 
ser's  Plains     / 

96 

161 

112 

54 

22 

162 

98 

101 

31 

12 

— 

28 

166 

509 

South  Port    .     . 

76 

107 

80 

27 

20 

154 

86 

79 

25 

1 



5 

39 

106 

Westbury  .     .     . 

228 

170 

294 

214 

18 

323 

223 

172 

58 

10 

— 

26 

6 

115 

Aboriginal    In-  \ 
habitants    .     / 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73 

190 

Total  .     .     . 

9,1.53 

7,391 

8,832 

4,749 

4,921 

7,278 

9,240 

6,427 

2,687 

965 

1,098 

1,438 

4,963 

5,224 

The  manufactories  and  trades  in  opera- 
tion, in  the  colony  of  Van  Dicmen's  Island, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1848,  distinguish- 
ing the  number  of  each,  as  ascertained  from 
returns  furnished  by  the  several  police  ma- 
gistrates, is  thus  stated  : — Agricultural  im- 
plement makers,  47  ;  auctioneers,  9 ;  black- 
smiths, 125;  breweries,  40;  butchers,  127; 
cabinet-makers  and  tui-ners,  32  ;  candle  ma- 
nufactories, 10;  carvers  and  gilders,  4;  che- 


mists, 16;  coachmakers,  7  ;  cooperages,  17  ; 
corn  and  ship  chandlers,  12;  dyers,  2;  en- 
gineers, 7;  fellmongers,  17;  foundries,  7; 
furriers,  3;  general  dealers,  360;  grocers,  44; 
ironmongers,  15  ;  mast  and  block  manufac- 
tories, 3  ;  mills,  80 ;  painters  and  glaziers,  1 1 ; 
pastry-cooks,  29 ;  potteries,  4  ;  printing- 
offices,  9  ;  publicans,  376  ;  rope-makers,  3  ; 
sail-makers,  6 ;  saw-mills,  3 ;  shipwrights 
aud    boat- builders,  51 ;    shoemakers,  246  ; 
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soap-boilers,  2  ;  tailors,  87  ;  tanners,  40  ; 
tin-workers,  32 ;  tobacconists,  11  ;  wine- 
merchants,  30;  woolstaplers,  4. 


The  official  returns  to  her  Majesty's  secre- 
tary of  state,  for  1848,  includes  the  following 
classified  account  of  the  population  : — 


Area 

Popula- 

Persons Employed. 

tion  to  the 
Square 

Square 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agri- 

Manu- 

Com- 

Other- 

riages. 

Miles. 

Mile. 

culture. 

facture. 

merce. 

wise. 

Bothwell    .... 

468 

696 

277 

973 

2 

227 

61 

5 

680 

12 

Brighton    .... 

209 

1,689 

803 

2,492 

12 

878 

134 

26 

1,454 

27 

Campbell-town    .     . 

770 

1,596 

614 

2,210 

2.8 

677 

187 

30 

1,316 

30 

Fingal 

2,825 

706 

257 

963 

0.3 

324 

61 

10 

568 

7 

George-town  .     .     . 

1,238 

373 

173 

546 

0.4 

91 

21 

5 

439 



Great  Swan  Port     . 

1,058 

836 

229 

1,065 

1 

274 

53 

9 

729 

9 

Hamilton  .... 

649 

1,014 

345 

1,359 

2 

434 

72 

7 

846 

5 

Hobart  Town      .     . 

1,294 

12,028 

9,401 

21,429 

16 

1,336 

2,172 

591 

17,330 

419 

Horton       .... 

4,021 

515 

231 

746 

0.8 

291 

50 

8 

397 

5 

Launceston     .     .     . 

684 

6,206 

3,894 

10,100 

14.7 

926 

910 

290 

7,974 

153 

Longford   .... 

923 

2,627 

1,063 

3,690 

4 

1,179 

228 

64 

2,219 

25 

Morven      .... 

407 

1,773 

706 

2,479 

6 

978 

105 

22 

1,374 

17 

New  Norfolk  .     .     . 

196 

1,659 

735 

2,384 

12 

525 

180 

U 

1,668 

14 

Oatlands    .... 

700 

1,218 

376 

1,594 

2.2 

446 

114 

22 

912 

7 

Port  Sorell     .     .     . 

878 

450 

163 

613 

.7 

228 

44 

4 

337 



Richmond       .     .     . 

240 

6,605 

1,614 

8,219 

34 

1,931 

857 

39 

5,392 

28 

Sorell  and  Prosser's , 

Plains    .     .     .    ./ 

South  Port     .     .     . 

691 

607 

270 

877 

1.2 

221 

50 

5 

601 

19 

1,820 

46 

196 

660 

0.36 

114 

197 

3 

346 

12 

Westbury  .... 

893 

1,274 

495 

1,742 

1.9 

613 

88 

21 

1,020 

— 

Aborigines      .     .     . 

— 

15 

23 

38 



38 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

Military     .... 

— 

1,765 

481 

2,246 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,246 

— 

Convicts  on  Public! 
Works   .     .     .    ./ 

— 

3,739 

— 

3,739 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,739 

— 

Total  .     .     . 

19,964 

47,828 

22,336 

70,164 

— 

11,731 

5,584 

1,172 

51,677 

799 

Deaths  dming  the  year,  773 ;  births, 
1,653 ;  increase,  880. 

The  increase,  during  five  years,  in  the 
population  of  the  townships,  between  1842 
and  1847,  is  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  places  :  — 


Townships. 

1842. 

1847. 

Increase. 

Hobart  Town  .     .     . 

14,602 

21,429 

6,827 

Launceston .     . 

7,332 

10,100 

2,768 

New  Norfolk    . 

1,759 

2,384 

625 

Richmond   .     . 

4,158 

8,219 

4,061 

Bothwell      .     . 

958 

973 

15 

Oatlands      .     . 

1,393 

1,594 

201 

Campbell  Town 

1,832 

2,210 

378 

George  Town  . 

544 

546 

2 

Westlmry    .     . 

817 

1,742 

925 

Horton   .     .     . 

330 

746 

416 

Brighton      .     . 

2,129 

2,492 

363 

Morven  .     .     . 

1,924 

2,479 

555 

South  Port  .     . 

252 

660 

408 

Hamilton     .     . 

330 

1,359 

1,029 

Fingal     .     .     . 

697 

963 

266 

The  classification  of  free  and  bond,  for 
1847,  cannot  be  relied  on,  in  consequence  of 
a  clause  i-n  the  Census  Act,  which  prohibits 
the  enumeration  commissioners  from  ask- 
ing the  civil  condition  of  any  person.  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Sir  William  Denison  sup- 
poses  that   many  "  ticket-of-leave  "    people 


retiu'ned  themselves  as  free  persons.  The 
Comptroller-general  of  Convicts  makes  the 
"  tit^ket-of -leave"  holders  from  three  to  four 
thousand  greater  in  number  than  the  census 
commissioner :  thus  the  total  number  of 
convicts,  in  1817,  would  be  27,476;  and 
of  the  free  (exclusive  of  the  military)  40,432. 
Of  this  latter  luimber,  Sir  William  Denison 
says,  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  the 
20th  of  January,  1849,  "only  32,211  are 
really  free  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  those 
who  have  been  convicts,  and  have  obtained 
their  freedom  by  servitude ;  and  many  of 
them  are  only  conditionally  pardoned  per- 
sons." 

This  observation  is  incorrect :  those  who 
have  committed  crimes,  and  suffered  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  law,  are  "  really 
free;"  they  are  under  no  legal  ban;  and 
may  go  where  they  please.  Persons  who 
have  obtained  "  conditional  pardons,"  for 
their  good  conduct,  are  free,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  although  they  may  not  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  increase  of  the  whole  population,  be- 
tween 1842  and  1847,  was  from  58,902  to 
70,164;  about  eighteen  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  or  four  per  cent,  per  annum.    Among 
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the  free  population^  the  increase  is  about  five 
per  cent. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  about  58,000  con- 
victs have  been  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Island 
between  the  years  1803  and  1847,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  population  is  not  now  larger. 
The  colonists,  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  assert  that  there  has  been  a  large 
emigration  from  the  island;  they  estimate 
the  numbers  who  have  quitted  it  since  1841 
at  12,000.  Doubtless  the  temptation  of 
higher  wages  in  the  Australian  colonies  has 
induced  many  to  pass  fi-om  Hobart  To^m 
and  Lamiceston,  to  Adelaide,  INIelbourne, 
Sydney,  and  New  Zealand ;  and  lately  a 
large  number  have  gone  to  California.  The 
governor,  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Gi'ey,  of 
the  3rd  of  June,  1848,  says — "  Since  Apiil, 
1846,  there  has  been  an  emigration  from 
the  colony  to  the  extent  of  10,012,  all  of 
whom  must  have  been  free ;  though  a  large 
proportion,  amounting  perhaps  to  half  of  the 
whole,  have  been  originally  convicts;"  and 
he  adds — "The  census  of  December,  1847, 
compared  with  1842,  shewed  an  increase 
from  57,471  to  67,918 ;  an  increase,  in  five 
years,  of  eighteen  per  cent."  The  Ueu- 
tenant-governor,  however,  omitted  to  state, 
that  dm-ing  this  period,  i.e.  for  the  five  years 
ending  31st  December,  1847,  there  arrived 
in  the  colony  10,781  male,  and  2,904  female 
prisoners. 

Between  1842  and  1847,  there  arrived 
free  in  the  colony,  males,  715 ;  females, 
505  =  1,220.  Born  in  the  colony,  males, 
3,317;  females,  3,325  =  6,642. 

In  1848,  the  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  Van  Diemen's  Island  was, 
3,799 ;  of  whom,  2,400  were  free  persons, 
978  persons  who  have  served  out  their 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  421  persons 
holding  conditional  pardons.*  Of  the  emi- 
grants, 2,797  went  to  Port  Phillip,  280  to 
Sydney,  415  to  Adelaide,  and  307  to  other 
places.  The  arrivals  daring  the  same  year 
were,  in  number,  4,410 ;  of  whom,  the  free 
people,  including  troops,  were,  men,  2,074 ; 
■women,  491 ;  children,  385 ;  convicts  — 
men,  925  ;  women,  509 ;  cbihlren,  26 — total 
men,  2,999;  women,  1,000;  children,  411. 
From  Sydney  there  came,  1,014;  Port  Phil- 
lip,   258 ;    Adelaide,    217;    New    Zealand, 

*  Thus  the  merciful  policy  pursued  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's f^overnment,  enables  those  who  have  received 
conditional  pardons  to  seek  an  honest  livelihood  in 
other  lands,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  crime 
and  of  their  punishment. 


60 ;    Portland  Bay,    Port  Fairy,   and  Port 
Albert,  255. 

The    free  and  convict   immigrants  from 
other  places  were  : — 


Free. 

Convict. 

Countries. 

Males. 

Fem. 

ChUd 

Males. 

Fem. 

Child. 

England      .     . 

197 

72 

40 

438 

339 

26 

Ireland   .     .     . 

1 

3 

1 

— 

170 

— 

Bermuda     .     . 

.52 

4 

4 

202 

— 

— 

Gibraltar    .     . 

.54 

6 

6 

240 





India .... 

2-5 

5 

8 

32 

— 

— 

It  is  against  the  transmission  of  convicts 
from  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  India,  and  other 
places,  that  the  Tasmanian  coionists  have 
more  especially  petitioned  the  Queen,  as 
stated  iu  the  historical  chapter. 

That  the  population  has  largely  increased 
from  births,  is  indubitable.  The  years  for 
which  I  have  returns  of  the  registered  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths  prove  this. 


Tears. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1824 

177 

132 

18-28 

309 

250 

1829 

301 

260 

1830 

460 

270 

1831 

422 

282 

1833 

455 

379 

1834 

714 

557 

1835 

730 

525 

1848 

1,653 

773 

We  may  assume  other  years  to  bear  a 
like  proportion. 

The  births  and  deaths  (of  free  persons) 
registered  during  1848,  exclusive  of  Great 
Swan  Port  District,  were  : — 


Sex. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Increase. 

Males 

Females 

858 
795 

463 
310 

395 

485 

Total    .... 

1,653 

773 

880 

The  deaths  of  convicts  recorded  in  the 
Comptroller-general's  department  in  1848, 
were  in  number  244,  shewing  a  total  of 
deaths  in  the  colony  of  1,017,  against  1,653 
registered  births ;  a  net  increase  of  636. 
The  increase  of  males  and  females  in  the 
whole  population,  between  1842  and  1847, 
has  been  about — males  17,  and  females  23 
per  cent ;  among  the  free  population  solely, 
15  and  21.  The  proportion  of  mamed  to 
single  is,  about  30  married  to  100  single; 
not  taking  iuto  account  the  military,  or 
councts  at  punishment  stations.  In  1847 
there  were  8G2  marriages,  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
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The  registered  deaths  of  free  males  and 
females  during  1848,  between  1  and  95 
years  of  age,  is  thus  shewn  : — 


Years  of  Age. 


1  and  under  2 

2  ).  II  3 

3  „  „  4 
■4  „  „  5 
5  „  „  10 

10  „  „  15 

15  „  „  20 

20  „  „  25 

25  „  „  30 

30  „  „  35 

35  „  „  40 

40  „  „  45 

45  „  „  50 

60  „  „  55 

55  „  „  60 

60  „  „  65 

65  „  „  70 

70  „  „  75 

75  „  „  80 

80  „  „  85 

85  „  „  90 

90  „  „  95 


Males. 


23 

15 

6 

5 

12 

10 

9 

16 

12 

23 

22 

27 

27 

42 

17 

12 

14 

14 

17 

4 

6 

1 


Females. 

25 
15 

7 
9 


7 

15 

17 

22 

18 

12 

10 

18 

10 

7 

2 

5 

1 


One  hundred  and  twelve  male  and  89 
female  children  died  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  and  17  males  and  7  females  had  not 
their  ages  registered.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren dying  under  one  year  old,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  10  males  to  7  females.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  between  one 
and  five  years  old. 

The  relative  numbers  of  registered  births 
and  deaths,  during  the  quarters  of  1848 
ending  March,  June,  September,  and  31st 
December,  were : — 


Quarters  ending 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

March 

June 

September   .... 
December    .... 

187 
223 
2..2 
216 

155 
209 
220 
211 

108 
103 
104 

148 

94 

82 
62 

72 

Total     .     .     . 

858 

795 

463 

310 

The  ages  of  the  white  inhabitants,  ex- 
cepting the  troops,  and  the  convicts  at 
punishment  stations,  were,  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1847— 


Years  of  Age. 


Under  2  .  . 
2  and  under  7 
V  „  „  14 
14  „  „  21 
21  „  „  45 
45  „  „  60 
60  and  upwards 

Total     . 


Males. 


1,790 
3,388 
3,133 
2,804 
26,192 
4,078 
924 


42,309 


Females. 


1,788 
3,443 
3,000 
2,272 
9,479 
1,526 
324 


21,832 


Total. 


3,578 
6,831 
6,133 
5,076 
35,671 
5,604 
1,248 


64,141 


The  occupations  of  the  colonists  are  thus 
classified  for  the  years  1842  and  1847  : — 


Occupations. 


Landed  proprietors,  bankers,] 
merchants,  and  professional  > 
men ) 

Shopkeepers  and  other  retail"! 
dealers / 

Mechanics  and  artificers  .     .     . 

Shepherds  and  others  in  charge 
of  sheep 

Gardeners,  stockmen,  and  farm") 
labourers j 

Domestic  servants 

Other  persons  not  included  ini 
the  above  / 

Military,  with  their  families 

Convicts  at  punishment  stations 


Total 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the 
greater  number  of  births  were  in  the  Sep- 
tember or  spring  quarter,  and  of  deaths-.,  in 
the  December  or  summer  quarter.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  generally,  is  about 
1-3  per  cent,  of  males,  to  15  per  cent,  of 
females.  The  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  the  whole  popidation,  in  1847, 
was  100  males  to  47  females;  this  is  attri- 
butable to  the  large  number  of  male  con- 
victs. Among  the  free  inhabitants,  the  pro- 
portion is,  100  males  to  72  females. 


1842. 


1,846 

802 

3,720 

879 

9,870 

3,477 

27,067 


47,661 


1847. 


1,502 

1,172 
5,584 
1,098 

11,693 

4,839 

38,291 

2,246 
3,739 

70,164 


State  of  Religion. — This  essential  part 
of  abiding  civilization  was  neglected  in  the 
settlement  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  as  in  that 
of  New  South  Wales.  Lieutenant-governor 
Arthur  was  the  first  person  wlio  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  defect ;  and  in  this  course  he 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  colony,  who,  on  11  th  October, 
1833,  advised  that  six  additional  chaplains 
should  be  appointed ;  that  additions  should 
be  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  presbyteriaii 
minister  for  Hobart  Town,  and  of  the 
Roman  catholic  priest,  and  a  salary  of  £100 
per  annum  be  granted  to  a  presbyterian  min- 
ister at  Launceston.  Archdeacon  Scott  and 
Archdeacon  (now  Bishop)  Broughton,  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  whom  the  spiritual  care  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island  was  then  entrusted, 
pressed  (and  for  some  time  in  vain)  this 
vital  subject  on  the  home  authorities. 

It  is  distressing  to  read  the  following  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  extracted  from  the  des- 
patches of  Lietitenant-governor  Ai'thur,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  others.     Thus,  on  the 
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14tli  October,   1833,  Colonel  Arthur  writes 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley — 

"  I  have  frequently  urged  upon  his  Majesty's 
government  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  number 
of  chaplains,  and  I  feel  1  should  ill  discharge  the 
highest  and  most  important  duty  I  have  to  perform, 
were  I  to  neglect  on  this  occasion  to  second  most 
earnestly  the  advice  of  the  council.  Sir,  I  pointed 
out  several  years  ago,  as  forcibly  as  I  had  the  power 
to  put  it,  that  penitentaries,  tread-icheels,  JJoyginij, 
chain-gangs  and  penal  settlements  would  all  proie 
ineffectual  either  to  prerent  or  punish  crime  without 
religious  or  moral  instruction  ;  there  must  be  a  mind 
to  work  upon,  or  all  punishment  ifill  be  utterly  un- 
availing. 

'•  I  entreat  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  urge  the 
paramount  importance  of  tliis  point,  and,  if  it  be 
ceded,  I  importune  you  no  less  to  cause  clergymen  to 
be  selected  who  are  devoted  to  their  calling;  men  of 
education  and  mildness,  as  well  as  of  decided  piety. 
A  dignitary  of  the  church  holding  the  office  of  arch- 
deacon, upon  a  most  moderale  salary,  should  be 
placed  over  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of 
the  established  church.'' 

Again,  on  16th  May,  1834,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  repeats  his  representations  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanley  ;  I  give  them  in  full,  be- 
cause it  shews  that  the  colonists  were  far 
from  being  the  demoralized  class  wliich 
Archbishop  "Whateley  and  other  good  men 
erroneously  supposed : — 

"  I  had  the  honour  in  my  despatch  of  Hth  October 
1833,  accompanying  the  estimates  for  1834,  to  lay  be- 
fore you  an  expression  of  the  earnest  desire  which  s 
entertained  by  the  legislative  council,  and  by  the 
community  generally,  for  an  extension  of  the  church 
establishment,  so  that  the  ordinances  of  religion 
may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  more  remote 
settlers,  and  also  be  brought  home  to  the  convicts 
labouring  on  the  roads  and  in  the  chain-gangs. 

"  I  submit,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the 
injluence  and  teaching  of  the  divine  and  the  exertions 
of  the  schoolmaster  so  essential  as  in  J'an  Diemen's 
Land,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  incentives  to 
evil  which  tinder  every  climate  and  in  all  situations 
tend  to  degrade  and  demor/ilise  the  human  mind,  there 
is  to  be  combated  that  propensity  to  the  commission  of 
crime  which  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  vice  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  convicts  have  been  addicted  previous  to  their 
transportation. 

"  While  the  government  coerces  these  men,  while 
it  strives  to  prevent  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the 
promise  of  reward  the  actual  perpetration  of  crimes, 
it  is  evidently  essential  to  supply  them,  by  the  as- 
siduous teaching  of  properly  qualified  men,  with  new 
motives  of  action,  and  to  raise  up  within  their  minds 
a  power  of  self-control  to  prepare  them  on  recovering 
their  liberty  for  such  an  enjoyment  of  it  as  may  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  comfort  or  safety  of  others. 

"  It  is  therefore  with  much  earnestness  that  I  again 
recommend  for  your  favourable  consideration  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  communications  from 
time  to  time  addi-essed  to  me  by  the  successive  arch- 
deacons of  New  South  'Wales,  after  they  had  in  the 
course  of  their  visitations  obtained  ocular  evidence 
of  the  wants  of  the  several  districts,  and  witnessed 
the  desire  of  the  settlers  for  the  plantation  amongst 


them  of  churches  under  tlie  care  of  pious  well-edu- 
cated clergymen. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  erection  of  these,  I  haveah'eady 
had  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  districts  in  the  interior  have  raised 
very  liberal  subscriptions,  upon  the  understanding, 
that  in  accordance  with  Sir  George  Murray's  instruc- 
tions of  1829,  the  government  would  assist  them  with 
sums  equal  to  those  provided  by  themselves  ;  and,  as 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  reporting  in  my  despatch 
of  the  Hth  October  last,  the  legislative  council 
unanimously  voted  the  necessary  advances.^which  will 
shortly  be  applied  in  the  contemplated  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  in  progress,  and  the  others  are  on  the  eve 
of  being  commenced." 

On  15th  April,  1841,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
then  Lieutenaiat-govcrnor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  wrote  to  Lord  Stanley  thus : — 

"  I  must  now  again  advert  to  the  great  want  of 
religious  instruction  for  the  large  bodies  of  convicts 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  steps  being 
taken  to  send  out  two  pious  and  practical  ministers, 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  cause." 

These  representations,  effectively  sup- 
ported by  Bishop  Broughton,  have  now  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  her 
Majesty's  government  have  cordially  aided 
the  efforts  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  Church 
]\Iissionary  and  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  for  the  extension  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion  to  every  class  of  the  community. 

In  1824,  ih?ve  were  in  the  colony  only 
two  church  of  England  establishments,  one 
presbyterian  and  one  Roman  catholic ;  in 
1830,  the  number  of  churches  of  England 
was  increased  to  seven;  in  1833,  to  niue, 
and  in  1835,  to  twelve. 

In  1836,  there  were  two  churches  of  the 
established  religion  in  Hobart  Town,  and  a 
presbyterian  and  a  Roman  catholic  chapel ; 
in  Launccston,  one  church  and  one  presby- 
terian chapel ;  at  Elizabeth  Town,  New  Nor- 
folk, and  at  Richmond,  Sorell,  Clarence, 
Campbell  Town  audNorfolkPlains, there  was 
in  each  place  a  church,  and  one  was  erecting 
at  Ross.  The  ministers  of  the  established 
church  then  consisted  of  a  niral  dean,  one 
senior  and  seven  rm'al  chaplains,  three 
presbyterian  ministers,  one  Wesleyan,  one 
independent,  and  one  Roman  cathoUc  priest, 
all  paid  by  government. 

In  1842,  (24th  August)  an  excellent  di- 
vine, the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Ni.xon,  whose 
comprehensive  work  on  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  indicated  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  spiritual  office,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Tasmania.  In  1843  (27th 
July) ,  the  vencral)le  F.  A.  ^Marriott  was  in- 
ducted as  Archdeacon  of  Hobart  Town. 

The  number  of  temples  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  1848,  was,  accordina;  to 
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the  certificates  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
denominations, — 


Denominations. 

No.  of 

places 

ofwor- 

ship. 

No.  of 
sit- 
tings. 

Ave- 
rage 
atten- 
dance. 

Expense 
borne  by 

Co- 
lony. 

British 
Treas. 

Church  of  England — 

Archdeaconry     ofl 

Hobart  .     .     .     / 

Rural  Deanery  of  \ 

Longford    .     .     / 

Church  of  Scotland   . 

„          liorae   ,     . 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

Independents    .     .     . 

Baptists 

Jews 

34J 

193 

13 

3 
21 
15 

3 

2 

13,200 

3,420 

580 

4,500 

3,480 

400 

268 

4,940 

2,710 
1,600 
4,000 

270 
90 

9,301 

2,936 

1,220 

500 

150 

£5,086 
2,056 

Total  .... 

110 

25,875 

13,610 

14,107 

7,142 

Note. — Pew-rents,  as  stated  by  clergymen,  £797 ;  OS'er- 
tory  fund,  £759 ;  from  church  endowment  fund,  £954. 


A  classification  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations,  shews    their    relative   numbers    in 
1835,    1842,    and    1847,    exclusive   of    the 
troops  and  convicts  at  punishment  stations — 

Denominations. 

1835. 

1842. 

1847. 

Relative 
propor- 
tion in 
1847. 

Church  of  England       .    . 
„        Scotland       .     . 

Wesleyans 

Other  protestant  dissenters 

Total  Protestants    . 
Church  of  Rome  .... 

Total  Chri.^^tians     . 

Jews 

Mahomedans  and  Pagans 

Totals      .     . 

15,228 

2,352 

1,399 

713 

32,656 
3,619 
1,944 
1,650 

44,490 
4,552 
2,566 
2,186 

.69 
.07 
.04 
.03 

19,692 
1,833 

39,869 
3,931 

53,794 
9,904 

.83 
.15 

21,525 
124 

43,800 

259 

60 

63,698 

452 

29 

006 

21,649 

44,119 

64,179 

— 

Return  of  the  Emoluments  of  the  Ministers  of  Reliyion  of  the  several  denominatioHS  of  Christians  pa 

the  Colonial  Treasury. 

dfrom 

Denominations. 

Lord  Bishops. 

Colonial  Chaplains. 

£1,091 

£591 

£495 

£355 

£345 

£330 

£310 

£295 

£275 

£245 

£230 

Church  of  England     . 
Church  of  Scotland 
Church  of  Rome     .     . 
Wesleyan  Methodists . 

Baptists 

Independents     .     .     . 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

13 
6 
2 

9 
1 

1 
1 
1 

30 

10 

4 

Totals .     .     . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

10 

3 

44 

Return  of  the  Emolume/its  of  the  3Iinisters  of  Reliyion  of  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  paid  by 
the  Home  Government,  and  those  receiving  no  stipend  from  Government. 


Denominations. 

Chaplains  and  Religious  Instructors  to 
Convicts. 

Missionary 
Chaplains. 

Clergy 
paid' 
from 
other 

sources. 

Total 

£286 

£266 

£250 

£236 

£230 

£210  '£150 

£336 

£286 

£236 

Church  of  England     . 
Church  of  Scotland     . 
Church  of  Rome     .     . 
AVesleyan  Methodists . 
Baptists    .     . 
Independents 

6 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 
3 

7 
2 
6 

25 

2 

11 

7 
2 
6 

Totals .     .     . 

6 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1          1 

2 

2 

2 

26 

53 

Note. — The  total  number  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  is  97.  There  is  no  account  of  the  income  of  the  clergy- 
men paid  from  otiier  sources.  The  colonial  treasury  is  charged  with  £500  a  year  towards  the  support  of  Wesleyan 
Clergymen,  and  £150  a  year  for  a  Baptist  Missionary.     To  nearly  all  the  chaplaincies  glebes  and  residences  are  attached. 


The  number  of  ministers  of  religion  in 
1848,  was — the  Church  of  England  Establish- 
ment, a  Bishopric  of  Tasmania ;  an  Arch- 
deaconry  of  Hobart  Town  district,  with 
thirty-two  clergymen,  of  whom  fourteen  be- 
long to  the  town  itself;  and  a  Rural  Deanery 
of  Longford,  with  fifteen  clergymen :  the  in- 
comes vary  from  £120  to  £500  a-year,  with, 
generally  speaking,  parsonage-houses. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  eleven  ministers, 
with  incomes   of  from    £266   to  £486  per 
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annum,  paid  from  the  colonial  treasury,  and 
two  missionaries,  who  visit  the  different 
out-stations. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Congregations, 
seven  ministers,  with  incomes  from  £100  to 
£300. 

The  Independent  Congregations,  seven  or- 
dained clergymen,  with  j6100  to  £300,  with 
residences. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the 
control  of  a  bishop  and  three  clergymen. 
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Eight  clergymen  are  attached  to  the  con- 
vict department  at  Hobart  Town,  Oatlands, 
Maria  Island,  Port  Arthur,  South  Port,  and 
the  coal  mines,  but  they  are  permitted  to 
attend  other  members  of  their  respective 
churches  in  their  several  locaUties. 

The  amount  paid  to  each  class  in  1 840,  is 
in  gratifying  contrast  to  the  past  state  of 
religion  in  this  colony ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  people  are  neglectful  of  providing 
the  means  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  holy 
ordinances  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  religion 
from  the  colonial  and  home  treasury  is 
about  £22,000  a-year;  but  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  in  a  despatch  to  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  3rd  June,  1848, 
says,  "  although  the  amount  expended, 
when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  people,  may  seem  to  be  large, 
yet,  when  compared  with  the  wants  of  the 
community,  originating  in  their  peculiar 
position,  and  their  character  and  habits, 
it  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  their  wants." 
By  the  act,  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  59  (a.  d.  1850), 
which  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  re- 
pi'esentative  government  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Legislative  Council,  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £15,000  shall  be  annually  set 
apart  for  the  pui-poses  of  religion.  This 
sum  nearly  corresponds  with  the  amount 
paid  from  the  colonial  treasury  in  1848, 
viz.,  £14,107. 

LTp  to  September,  1848,  the  colonists  have 
erected,  without  any  aid  from  the  revenue  of 
the  colony,  no  less  than  twenty  buildings  for 
the  performauce  of  divine  service ;  and  pri- 
vate liberality  has  been  exercised  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  £36,000,  as  endowments  in 
land  and  money,  as  shewn  in  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  dated  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1848;— 

"  Sums  subscribed  for  investments,  or  expended 
for  church  purposes,  and  value  of  land  given. — 
Bishopsbournc  estate. — Endowments  for  the  bishop- 
ric, £5,000 ;  Ripon  Missionary  Fund  (including 
recent  subscriptions  in  England,  £10,000 ;  arch- 
deacon's endowment,  £1,500;  Piding's  farm  (valued 
at),  £1,000;  Moat  farm,  £600;  allotments  purchased 
and  given,  £280;  land  at  Hagley,  £120;  land  at 
Bruin,  land  at  CuUenwood,  not  known ;  College 
estate,  £9,000  ;  estimated  value  of  the  farm  given  to 
the  college,  £9,000  ;  Grammar-school  at  Launceston, 
£700;  Hutchin's  school  (pledged),  £2,000;  ex- 
pended in  erecting  churches,  chapels,  and  school- 
rooms, £2,436 ;  recent  subscriptions  to  Trinity 
Church,  Hobart  Town,  £1,000;  grant  from  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  churches  and 
scliools,  £500;  total,  £36,136. 

"  This  does  not  include  the  large  sums  expended  on 


the  several  churches  in  the  colony,  more  especially 
Trinity,  Hobart  Town ;  Trinity,  Launceston  ;  and 
Longford :  for  which  three  churclies  alone,  many 
thousand  pounds  have  been  subscribed,  nor  does  it 
include  the  sums  granted  for  church  purposes  by  the 
local  branch  of  tlie  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  Hobart  Town. 

"  The  rural  dean  of  Longford  has  also  sent  a  report 
of  £4,148,  (including  pew-rents  and  the  offertory), 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  northern  division  of  the  diocese  during 
the  year  1847,  for  church  and  educational  purposes, 
and  for  the  poor. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  abstract,  that  20 
buildings  have  been  erected,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  divine 
service  may  be  performed.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  in  places  where  no  great  amount  of  aid  could  be 
expected  from  the  inhabitants." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bishop  says,  •'  latterly  we 
have  ensured  the  services  of  tour  additional  clergy- 
men, and  one  catechist  for  the  missionary  work  of 
the  church. 

"  With  reference  to  our  present  and  future  means, 
I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  we  can  furnish  a  sum  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
knowledge  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colony. 

"  Assuming,  then,  that  the  liome  government  does 
not  consider  their  contribution  of  £1,200  for  the  sala- 
ries, and  £540  for  the  allowances  of  the  missionaries 
as  too  much  in  consideration  of  the  fearful  amount  of 
spiritual  wickedness  poured  in  upon  us,  our  own 
contributions  will  complete  a  sum  of  at  least  £2,740, 
as  available  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction, 
exclusive  of  the  grants  for  the  same  purposes  from 
the  colonial  treasury. — F.  R.  Tasm.^NIA." 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Fry,  A.  B.,  rector  of  the 

parish  of  St.  George,  Hobart  Town,  who  has 
resided  ten  years  in  the  colony,  and  evidently 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
convicts,  says,  in  his  recent  instructive  work 
on  Penal  Discipline,  "  in  no  commtmity  is 
religion,  in  its  most  spiritual  influences, 
more  widely  and  deeply  diffused;  in  none, 
is  education  more  generally  advocated  and 
afforded  :  the  future  prospects  of  A' an  Die- 
naen's  Island  are,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraging."  And  in  another  place, 
the  reverend  gentleman  says — 

"  The  incitement  to  industry  and  exertion — the 
profitable  field  for  the  human  energies — the  induce- 
ments to  marriage,  from  the  advantage  of  a  large 
family,  all  the  members  of  which  may  obtain  pro- 
fitable occupation — the  advancement  of  condition  of 
life,  and  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions, 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  minds,  and 
forming  the  habits  of  the  colonists  to  industry,  re- 
warded by  so  many  advantages,  and  withdrawing 
them  from  idleness  and  vice,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
are  more  apparent,  and  greater  in  a  small  commu- 
nity. These  natural  advantages  have  withstood  the 
inundations  of  vice,  and  enabled  the  free  colonists  to 
maintain  the  principles  and  establish  the  habits  of  a 
moral  community.  If  transportation  were  discon- 
tinued, and  the  colonists,  under  a  free  government, 
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were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  intelligence,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  their  country,  the  stains 
and  evils  of  having  been  the  receptacle  of  criminals 
would  speedilj-  disappear."- — (p.  205.) 

The  religious  and  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous,  and  I  can  only  enumerate 
them.  For  religious  improvement  there  is 
the  Hobart  Town  branch  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  this  branch 
has  district  associations  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  island ;  a  branch  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Van  Dieraen's 
Land  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Wesleyan 
Tract  Society,  London  Missionary  Society 
branch.  Van  Diemen's  Land  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary and  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
and  others.  Of  charitable  institutions  there 
are  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Hobart  Town, 
opened  in  January,  184.1,  on  the  self-sup- 
porting principle,  for  all  classes  of  society; 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Launceston,  opened  1st 
September,  1845  ;  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  Cir- 
cular Head;  GeneralDispensaryatid  Humane 
Society,  Hobart  Town ;  Lying-in  Charities, 
termed  the  Dorcas  Societies,  at  Hobart 
'I'own  and  at  Laimcestou.  The  Tasmanian 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Institution,  the  Wes- 
leyan Strangers'  Friend  Society,  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Society,  for  the  protection 
of  destitute  and  unfortunate  females,  aud 
other  truly  Christian  institutions. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  the 
colony,  1  may  mention  the  Hibernian  Benefit 
Society,  established  at  Hobart  Town  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848;  the  St.  Patrick's  Benefit 
Society,  established  at  Launceston  in  Octo- 
ber, 1848;  the  Launceston  Printers'  Benefit 
Society,  established  in  October,  1819;  all 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  pecuniary  assis- 
tance to  such  members  as  may  need  aid, 
owing  to  sickness,  death  of  relatives,  or  other 
misfortune.  There  are  several  total  absti- 
nence and  teetotal  societies,  with  branches, 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  The 
Juvenile  Total-abstinence  Society  has  up- 
wards of  500  meml)ers  ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Total-abstinence  Society,  established  in  1846, 
has  3,800  members;  the  Van  Diemen's 
Island  Total-abstinence  Society,  established 
in  1816,  has  2,000  members;  the  Hobart 
Town  Total-abstinence  Society,  and  the  Tas- 
manian Teetotal  Society,  estabUshedin  1842, 
have  each  a  large  number  of  membez's.  The 
Hobart  Town  Mercantile  Assistants'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  February,  1847,  for 
the  mutual  instruction  of  the  members  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  science, 
and    useful    knowledge:    it    has    already    a 


library  of  600  volumes.  The  Hobart  Town 
Choral  Society  was  established  in  1843,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  study  and 
practice  of  music,  and  for  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  to  the  children  of  its 
members.  There  are  five  masonic  lodges, 
and  a  Tasmanian  Masonic  Benevolent  Fund, 
established  in  1843,  for  affording  relief  and 
assistance  to  aged  and  distressed  freemasons, 
their  wives,  and  orphans.  There  are  four 
Oddfellows'  lodges,  to  assist  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  brothers,  and  make 
allowance  to  members  during  illness.  For 
the  same  laudable  objects,  there  are  two 
lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Recha- 
bites.  A  Tasmanian  Turf  Club  was  formed 
at  Hobart  Town  in  March,  1847;  and  a 
United  Service  Club,  open  to  all  officers  of 
both  services,  has  been  established  at  Laun- 
ceston. It  holds  general  meetings  on  the 
anniversaries  of  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and 
of  Waterloo.  There  arc  two  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' societies,  one  at  Hobart  Town,  and 
one  at  Launceston,  established  for  the  same 
excellent  objects  as  the  great  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Society  of  London.  Did  space 
permit,  I  might  quote  other  proofs  of  the 
practical  benevolence  and  advanced  social 
state  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Tasmania. 

Education  has  been  for  some  years  a 
matter  of  primary  consideration  with  the 
colonists.  There  are  no  records  prior  to 
the  jrear  1828;  but  from  thence  to  1835  the 
number  of  government  schools,  and  their 
expenditure,  was — 


No.  of 

Number  of  Scholars. 

Govern 

Year. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Expen- 
diture. 

1828 

8 

242 

177 

419 

£1,964 

1829 

9 

305 

219 

524 

1,887 

1830 

11 

314 

249 

553 

1,188 

1831 

15 

314 

254 

568 

2,512 

1832 

16 

338 

262 

600 

2,323 

1833 

19 

462 

394 

856 

2,967 

1834 

24 

553 

450 

1,0U3 

12,844 

1835 

29 

667 

510 

1,177 

7,450 

Note.- 

—The  gc 

verument 

exper.diturf 

;  for  the  v 

ear  1834 

includes 

arrears  < 

>f  the  orphi 

m  schools  1 

vhich  had 

accumu- 

luted  fro 

111  1S27. 

In  1836,  the  local  government  supported 
seventeen  elementary  schools  alone,  and  a 
male  and  female  orphan  school,  of  which 
the  children  were  divided  into  four  classes  : 
viz. — first,  those  who  are  entirely  destitute; 
second,  tliose  who  have  one  parent  living; 
third,  tliose  who  have  both  parents  living, 
bat  totally  incompetent  to  afford  them  the 
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means  of  education ;  and,  fourth,  children 
■whose  parents  are  to  contribute  the  mode- 
rate sum  required  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  childi'en  in  the  king's  schools, 
viz.,  £12  per  annum. 

The  Queen's  orphan  schools,  at  NewTown, 
at  the  expense  of  British  and  colonial  funds, 
contained  on  the  31st  of  December,  1848 — 


Description. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Children  of  free  parents  .     . 
„          convicts    .     .     . 

39 
208 

25 

188 

64 
396 

Total    .... 

247 

213 

460 

Note. — Of  the  children  of  free  persons,  there  are  three 
male  and  four  female,  whose  parents  are  aborigines. 


The  orphan  children  of  convicts  are  sup- 
ported entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  British 


government ;  while  those  of  free  persons  are 
charged  to  the  colonial  treasury,  under  the 
head  of  "  pauperism." 

The  number  remaining  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1847,  was  448,  ^-iz. — males  229, 
females  219.  Of  these,  the  children  of  con- 
\icts  numbered,  males  195,  females  193 
=  388.  The  children  apprenticed  during 
the  year  were,  males  13,  females  19;  dis- 
charged to  fi'iends,  males  30,  females  33 ; 
died  during  the  year,  males  5,  females  6; 
received  during  the  year,  males  63,  fe- 
males 55  =  118;  of  whom  the  offspring  of 
eonricts  numbered,  males  51,  females  52. 

There  is  a  public  board  of  education, 
and  the  number  of  government  schools 
under  its  superintendence  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1848,  was,  according  to  the  in- 
spector— 


Locality  of  Schools. 


Back  Kiver 

Bothwell 

Campbell  Town 

Clarence  Plains    

Glenorchy 

Green  Ponds 

Hobart  Town,  Liverpool-street    .     .     , 
„  Campbell-street    .     .     . 

Launceston 

Longford 

New  Town 

New  Norfolk , 

Norfolk  Plains 

Oatlands 

Perth 

Richmond 

Sorell 

Sandy  Bay 

Kangaroo  Point 

Evandale 

Patterson's  Plains 

Cressy,  closed  on  8th  December,  1848 

Total     .     . 


No.  of  Children. 


Boys.      Girls.      Total 


22 
14 
40 
33 
27 
30 
61 
83 
49 
32 
38 
26 
7 
30 
15 
14 
19 
21 
IS 
30 
15 
10 


634 


12 
16 
20 
24 
33 
25 

72 
22 
21 
23 
25 
10 
20 
15 
19 
18 
26 
14 
20 
6 
6 


446 


34 
30 
60 
57 
60 
55 
61 
155 
71 
53 
61 
51 
17 
50 
30 
33 
37 
46 
32 
50 
21 
16 


1,080 


Average 
attend- 


30 
25 
48 
48 
45 
35 
50 
110 
50 
40 
45 
48 
12 
40 
20 
50 
28 
36 
25 
40 
16 
10 


851 


Annual  Cost  of  each  School 
to  Colonial  Treasury. 


Salaries.     Rents.     Total. 


£100 
100 
100 
125 
100 
100 
150 
150 
120 
100 
100 
100 

25 
100 
100 
125 
100 

95 
100 

45 

18 
100 


2,153 


£40 
36 
35 
30 
40 
50 
40 
60 
80 
30 
35 
45 

40 
35 


50 
36 


25 


707 


£140 
136 
135 
155 
140 
150 
190 
210 
200 
130 
135 
145 
25 
140 
135 
125 
100 
145 
136 
45 
18 
125 


2,860 


Attendance  at  Infant  Schools,  December  31,  1848. 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Colonial 
aid  |>er 
annum. 

Hobart,  Murray-street 

„      Liverpool-street 
Launceston     .... 

55 
14 
26 

53 
16 
30 

108 
30 
56 

jflOO 
50 

Total     .... 

95 

99 

194 

£150 

The  Van  Diemen's  Island  Sunday-school 
Union  has  22  stations,  154  teachers,  and 
1,242  children  in  attendance.  The  Wes- 
leyans  have  17  Sabbath-schools,  122  teach- 
ers,   and    1,098   children.     There    are  also 


other  Sunday-schools.  Tliere  is  a  Chris- 
tian Union  School  of  Industry,  and  a  La- 
dies' School  of  Industry,  at  Launceston. 

The  number  of  schools  in  connection  with 
the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  aided 
by  contributions  from  the  government  on 
31st  December,  1848,  was, — 


Denomination. 

No. 

of 

Schools 

No.  of  Scholars. 

Aid  from 
Col. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Trea- 
sury. 

Church  of  Kngland 
Church  of  Rome    . 

33         852 
i         108 

639 
213 

1,491 
321 

£1,198 
326 

Total  .     . 

37 

960 

852 

1,812 

1,524 
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Tliese  schools  liave  been  aided  conform- 
able to  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone's  despatch. 
No.  55,  so  that  parents  who  might  object  to 
the  system  of  instructon  in  operation  at  the 
government  schools,  might  have  some  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  instruction  for  their 
children,  according  to  the  system  approved 
by  their  own  church.  Nearly  2,000  children 
are  thus  provided  with  instruction  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  none. 

Private  education  is  also  well  promoted. 
The  number  of  private  schools,  ou  31st 
October,  184'8,  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  was, — 


Police  District. 

No. 

of 

Schools. 

No. 

of  Scholars. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Bothwell     .... 

1 

22 

10 

32 

Brighton     .... 

4 

19 

29 

48 

Campbell  Town    .     . 
George  Town  .     .     . 

3 
2 

17 
1.5 

43 
14 

60 
29 

Great  Swaiiport   .     . 
Hamilton     .... 

1 
2 

14 

19 

27 
33 

Hobart  Town  .     .     . 

42 

753 

543 

1,296 

Launceston       .     .     . 

25 

304 

237 

541 

Longford     .... 
Morven 

6 
2 

37 
31 

26 
U 

63 
42 

New  Norfolk  .     .     . 

3 

23 

20 

43 

Richmond  .... 

4 

40 

22 

62 

Sorell 

4 

10 

22 

32 

Westbury    .... 

2 

— 

15 

15 

Total      .     .     . 

100 

1,285 

1,011 

2,323 

Note. — There  is  1  School  at  Campbell  Town  and  1  at 
Richmond,  for  which  there  are  no  returns;  and  6  at  Hobart 
Town,  and  6  at  Launceston,  for  which  there  are  no  returns. 
In  the  return  for  Great  Swanport,  the  sex  is  not  stated. 


The  number  of  children  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  in  December,  1847,  under  14  years 
of  age  was,  males,  8,311,  females,  8,261  = 
16,572.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
one-third  of  this  number,  or  about  5,500 
are  mere  infants  ;  about  4,000  are  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age,  and  valuable  for  assistance 
to  their  parents,  who  can  no  longer  afibrd 
to  have  them  at  school, — this  would  leave 
about  7,000  childi-en  for  education ;  in  the 
returns  given,  we  have  records  of  5,869, 
being  in  course  of  education,  aud  there  are 
no  retm-ns  from  14  schools,  which,  at  an 
average  of  50  per  school,  gives  a  further 
sum  of  700.  It  is  pi-obable,  therefore,  that 
altogether,  7,000  children  are  being  edu- 
cated in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  I  cannot, 
consequently,  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Lieutenant-governor  to  Earl  Grey, 
3rd  June,  1848,  that  "  a  population  is  grow- 
ing up,  of  whom  upwards  of  two-thirds  are 
receiving  no  instruction  at  all." 

The  principal  educational  establishment, 
termed  Christ's  College,  was  opened  at 
Bishopsboume,    1st    October,    1846.      The 


visitor  is  the  learned  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Dr.  Nixon ;  and  the  warden,  sub-warden, 
and  honorary  fellows  are  men  who  have 
attained  honours  in  the  British  universities. 
There  are  three  dinnity-fellowships.  The  col- 
lege is  endowed  with  4,100  acres  of  land,  of 
which  3,000  are  in  cultivation.  The  annual 
income  is  j61,200,  chiefly  designed  to  form 
a  reserve  fund  for  building.  The  High 
School  at  Hobart  Town  was  established  in 
18  17,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  shares  of 
£25  each ;  its  object  is  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
Hutchin's  School,  which  has  a  foundation 
fund  of  ,£1,065,  has  the  same  object. 
Launceston  has  a  Church  Grammar  School, 
opened  1st  July,  1846,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee.  There  are  Mechanics' 
Institutes  at  Hobart  Town  and  at  Launces- 
ton, with  reading-rooms,  library,  museums, 
and  lectures  annually.  Among  the  other  in- 
stitutions, I  may  name  the  Tasmanian  Society 
of  Natural  Science,  Agriculture,  Statistics, 
&c.,  established  by  Sir  John  Franklin  in 
1839;  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  founded  14th  October,  1843 — patron, 
her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  to  develop  the 
physical  character  of  the  island,  its  natural 
history  and  productions ;  the  Midland  Agri- 
cultural Association,  established  in  1838 ; 
the  Launceston  Horticultural  Society  ;  the 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs'  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Hobart  Town ;  the  Bothwell 
Literary  Society ;  the  Launceston  Library 
Society,  established  in  1815,  by  shares,  and 
other  public  libraries. 

The  Press  has  for  many  years  been  very 
active  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  proved 
a  severe  censor  of  the  local  government. 
In  1848,  there  were  in  Hobart  Town  six 
newspapers,  of  which  four  were  bi-weekly 
and  two  weekly ;  in  Launceston,  two  bi- 
weekly, and  one  monthly. 

Chime. — In  an  island  which  has  been, 
since  it  first  became  a  British  possession, 
a  penal  settlement  —  to  which  nearly 
60,000  criminals  have  been  deported,  and 
where  the  entire  free  and  bond  population 
was  by  the  recent  census  in  December, 
1817,  little  more  than  70,000,  the  records 
of  crime  cannot  present  a  fair  comparison 
with  other  British  settlements.  It  is  how- 
ever asserted,  on  credible  data,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  large  influx  of  convicts,  i.e. 
about  1840-1,  the  proportionate  number  of 
criminals  among  the  free  population  was  in 
a  less  ratio  than  in  Euglan'd.  Into  this 
question  of  degree  I  shall  not  now  enter ; 
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when  I  come  to  a  general  \iew  of  the  social 
state  of  the  whole  of  our  colonies,  the  sub- 
ject may  be  relatively  considered ;  for  tlie 
present  my  duty  is  to  convey  to  the  ])ublic 
the  actual' extent  of  crime  in  the  island. 

On  examining  various  returns,  the  first 
point  which  impresses  itself  on  my  mind  is 
the  fearful  extent  to  which  the  crime  of 
drunkenness  even  still  exists. 

The  number  of  eases  of  drunkenness  of 
free  and  bond  increased  from  433  in  the 
year  1824,  to  2,841  in  1832;  the  propor- 
tion in  100  of  the  total  population  was  in 
the  first  year  three,  in  the  last  nine.  During 
the  year  1847  the  number  of  cases  of  drunk- 
enness brought  before  the  magistrates  in 
the  nineteen  police  districts  throughout  the 
whole  colony,  and  also  at  the  penal  stations 
of  Port  Arthur,  Maria  Island,  &c.,  was  of 
free  men  (or  calling  themselves  such),  2,588 ; 
of  convicts,  2,444  =  5,032.  Taking  the 
population  in  1847  at  70,000,  this  would 
give  the  proportion  of  drunkards  in  each 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  about  seven  ;  so 
far  therefore  there  is  some  diminution  of 
this  crime  between  1832  and  1847.  By 
later  accounts,  of  which  I  have  not  the  de- 
tails, it  appears  that  intoxication  has  mate- 
rially decreased. 

The  number  of  persons  taken  before 
magistrates  in  the  nineteen  districts  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  dui-ing  the  year  1848,  the 
nature  of  the  offences  with  which  they  were 


charged,  distinguishing  free  persons  from 
l)ond,  have  been  compiled  from  the  weekly 
returns  furnished  bv  each  masristrate. 


Offences. 


Felony  and  Larceny    .... 

Absconding 

Insubordination 

Absence  without  leave  ,     . 
Disobedience  of  orders    .     .     . 

Drunkenness 

Neglect  of  duty 

Insolence 

Idleness 

Misdemeanour 

Penal  convictions  under  colo-~l 
nial  acts  and  English  statutes/ 

Assaults 

Sureties  of  the  peace,  and  for  "I 

good  behaviour  .     .     .     .     j 
Various  other  charges  not  un-") 

der  the  above  heads    .    .    / 
Cases  under  examination    .     . 


Total 14.022       7,035 


Bond. 


1,227 
851 
116 

1,7-54 
■585 

2,288 

345 

369 

48 

2,802 

308 

257 

4 


313 


Free. 

626 

54 

1 

28 

29 

2,967 

14 

6 

27 

165 

2,159 

345 

81 

446 
87 


Total. 


1,853 
908 
117 

1.782 
614 

5,255 

3.59 

375 

75 

2,967 

2,467 

602 

85 

3,198 
400 


•21.0.57 


It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
offences  mentioned  in  this  list  would  not  be 
deemed  such,  or  at  least  be  considered  very 
venial  in  an  entirely  free  population. 

It  is,  however,  very  satisfactory  to  perceive 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  influx  of  con- 
ncts  of  late  years,  crime  has  not  materially 
increased,  except  dm-ing  1844,  '5,  and  '6, 
when  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  robberies  increased.  I  vmderstand 
that,  in  1848-9,  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  crime  of  every  description.  The 
following  is  an  official  return,  commencing 
with  1838:  — 


Crimes  against  the  Person  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


Description  of  Crime. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Assault,  common       

„       on  children       .... 

„        and  robbery          .     .     . 

„        with  intent  to  rob 

„                 „          to  ravish      . 
Burglary,  with  riolence     .     .     . 
Larceny  in  dwelling,  and  put-\ 
ting  in  fear                  .     .     .    / 

Manslaughter       

Murder        , 

Perjury         

Kobbery       

„        and  beating          .     .     . 

„         being  armed          .     .     . 

10 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 
1 

1 

22 

_ 
1 
4 

1 

13 

5 
4 

1 

I 

6 
1 

12 

2 

6 

1 

10 

2 
4 

1 

1 

z 

5 
3 

17 

4 
1 

1, 

10 

31 

1 

4 

5 

3 
3 

1 

16 
1 

6 

3 
3 
1 

52 

65 
1 

21 
9 

6 
2 

2 

1 
8 

28 

27 

1 
1 

7 

2 
1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

2S 

25 

8 
3 
4 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

4 
3 

23 
1 
8 

1 
4 
2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

4 

3 
5 

4 
2 

9 

7 

— 

Shooting,  with  intent  to  murder 
Stabbing           „              „ 
Wounding         „              „ 
Unnatural  crime            „ 

Bestiality          

Libel    

Bigamy        

Concealing  birth       

— 

28 

28 

31 

38 

32 

68 

178 

86 

SO 

55 

44 

- 

Total  population       

45,846 

44,111 

46,057 

51,499 

58,902 

60,000 

62,000 

64,000 

66,!  10 

70,164 

- 

— 

Number  of  crimes    per    cent.) 
of  the  population        .     .     .     ) 

Number  of  convicts   per  cent.i 
in  whole  population        .    .    / 

.06 
.40 

.06 

.38 

.07 
.38 

.07 
.31 

.05 

.34 

.09 
.50 

.28 
.35 

.13 
.35 

.12 
.36 

.07 
.34] 

— 
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c 

'rimes 

against  Property. 

Description  of  Crime. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849 

Arson 

Burglary 

Cattle,  horse,  and  pig  stealing  . 
Coining  and  uttering  coin      .     . 
Embezzlement  and  deceit,  and! 
obtaining  goods  falsely       .     * 
Forgery    and    uttering   forged 

8 
6 

7 

5 

43 

7 
7 

19 
4 
5 
4 

2 

13 

4 

6 

24 
2 

4 

6 
149 

30 
10 

22 
3 

3 

14 
130 

27 
6 

4 

30 

4 

8 
111 

17 
6 

1 
17 

9 
14 

6 
95 

14 
5 

13 

5 
14 

18 
4 

7 

2 
85 

3 
11 

4 

2 
18 

62 

8 

11 

4 

13 

174 
5 
3 

1 
27 

5 
2 

1 
49 
19 
10 

1 

4 

134 
11 
10 

1 
1 

23 
3 
3 

15 
2 

1 

1 

25 

6 

7 

15 

85 
4 
5 

2 

13 

5 
fi 
4 
1 

27 
6 

2 

2 

911 

4 
1^ 

iJ 

1 

1 

13 

4 

1 
17 

33 

7 

13 

2 

; 

Larceny 

„       by  servant        .... 

„       from  person      .... 

„       on  a  river 

„       in  a  dwelling,  above  £o 

Misdemeanour 

Receiving 

Stealing  in  dwellinn:-house    .     . 
Ditto,  and  putting  in  fear      .     . 
Sheep  stealing 

Maliciously  wounding  cattle 
Selling  unwholesome  meat    .     . 
Illegally  at  large,  being  armed  . 

Felony 

Not  particularized 

Absconding 

— 

140 

235 

209 

176 

193 

154 

315 

288 

175 

141 

91 

- 

Total  population      .     .    . 

45,846 

44,111 

46,057 

51,499 

58,902 

60,000 

62,000 

64,000 

66,000 

70,164 

— 

— 

Number   of   crimes    per    cent.") 
of  the  population       .    .     .     .j 

rived  in  the  years      .... 

.3 
2,224 

.05 
1,441 

.4 
1,365 

.3 
3,488 

.3 
5,520 

.2 
3,727 

.5 
4,966 

.4 
3,357 

.26 
2,049 

2 
1,186 

679 

~ 

Convictions  for  serious  offences,  in  1848. 


Crimes. 

Free. 

Free  by  Servitude 
or  Pardon. 

Convicts. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Supreme  Court — 

Against  the  Person 

1 
6 

11 

2 
2 

5 
50 

46 

2 

37 
44 

55 

1 

Quarter  Sessions — 

Convictions 

6 

Total 

18 

4 

96 

2 

136 

7 

Of  these,  the  principal  crimes  were,  five 
cases  of  murder,  one  perpetrated  by  a  free- 
man, and  four  bj'  convicts. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  in  the 
colony,  who  were  free  at  the  time  of  their 
conviction,  and  on  the  registers  of  the  con- 
vict department  on  the  1st  of  June,  1848, 
was  658 ;  viz.  — 92  who  arrived  free,  or  were 
bom  free ;  472  free  by  servitude ;  and  94 
conditionally  pardoned. 

There  are  eight  gaols  in  the  colony,  viz., 
at  Hobart  Town,  Launceston,  Oatlands, 
Richmond,  New  Norfolk,  Campbell  Town, 
Longford,  and  Swansea,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 151  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  gene- 
rally 717  prisoners.  The  total  number  in 
confinement  at  Michaelmas,  1848,  was  124 
males  and  11  females;  the  gi'eatest  number 
in  confinement  at  any  one  time  in  the  year, 


was  247  males  and  23  females.     WTierever 
there  is  a  gaol  or  watch-house,  a  surgeon  is 
paid  from  the  colonial  revenues  for  attend- 
ing upon  the  constables,  and  upon  any  sick 
persons  confined. 

The  number  of  executions  in  the  colony, 
and    the    crimes    for    which    each     indivi- 
dual suflered,  in  1848,   are    thus  officiaDy 
stated  :  — 

Crime. 

Free 
Persons. 

Free  by 
Servitude. 

Convicts. 

Arson 

Murder 

Robbery,  being  armed    .     . 
Shooting    with     felonious') 

intent     / 

Stabbing  with  ditto    .     .     . 
Wounding  with   intent  to\ 

kill / 

Total      .     .     . 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 
2 

1 

1 

14 
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Flagellation  has  constituted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  punishment  to  which  the  con- 
victs in  Van  Diemcn's  Island  are  subjected. 
The  number  of  prisoners  flogged  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  30th  June,  ISJ'G,  at 
twenty-one  convict  stations  and  seven  po- 
lice districts  was  516,  and  the  number  of 
lashes  inflicted  was  22,722.  At  Port  Ar- 
thur ninety-nine  men  received  4,110  lashes, 
averaging  more  than  forty-three  each :  at 
Koss  twenty-nine  men  received  1,184  lashes, 
or  forty  each.  At  the  coal-mines,  eighty- 
three  men  received  4,532  lashes,  or  fifty-four 


each.  In  the  poUce  district  of  Hobart  Town, 
fourteen  men  received  710  lashes,  or  fifty 
each.  The  average  of  the  whole  was  forty- 
four  lashes  to  each  convict.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  demoralizing  mode  of  punish- 
ing crime  may  be  by  this  time  less  practised, 
for  experience  teaches,  even  though  huma- 
nity shoidd  not  have  suggested  it,  that  the 
application  of  a  "  cat-o'-nine-tails"  usually 
tends  to  harden  the  criminal,  and  that  its  fre- 
quent use  is  one  of  the  most  eflectual  means 
of  preventing  reformation.  Convict  discipline 
will  be  examined  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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On  the  first  establishment  of  a  settlement  at 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  its  local  affairs  were 
administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  in  1825,  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  lieutan- 
ant-governor,  chief  justice,  colonial  secre- 
tary, colonial  treasurer,  and  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops.  Subsequently  a 
Legislative  Council  was  authorized  to  be  as- 
sembled of  not  more  than  fifteen  nor  less 
than  ten  members,  to  be  approved  by  the 
warrant  from  the  Crown,  some  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  i.  e.,  holding  no 
office  of  trust  or  emolument. 

The  colonies  have  for  twenty  years  been 
petitioning  the  Crown  and  Parliament  for 
local  legislative  authority. 

In  the  act  13  and  14  Vic.  c.  59,  providing 
for  the  better  government  of  her  ^lajesty's 
Australian  Colonies,  Van  Diemen's  Island 
is  included,  and  the  Tasmanians  are  autho- 
rized to  form  a  Legislative  Council,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  number  twenty- four,  of  whom 
one-thu"d  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  elected 
by  the  free  colonists,  in  districts  to  be  fixed  for 
the  purpose.  This  number  of  twenty-four 
councillors  may  be  inci-eased  by  the  Legis- 


lative Council,  but  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Crown  must  always 
be  one-third  of  the  numl)cr  elected.  The 
qualifications  for  an  elector  are — twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  a  natiu-al  born  or  natu- 
ralized subject  of  her  ^lajesty,  a  freehold 
estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  above  aU 
charges  or  incumbrances,  of  which  the 
voter  shall  be  seized  or  entitled,  six  months 
before  the  date  of  election  ;  or  a  licence  to 
depasture  stock,  or  a  leasehold  estate  in 
possession,  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum. 
"  Provided  always,  that  no  man  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  who  has  been  attainted  or 
convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infa- 
mous ofl"ence  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  unless  he  has  received  a  fi-ee  par- 
don, or  one  conditional  on  not  leaving  the 
colony  for  such  offence  ;  or  have  undergone 
the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  such  offence." 
By  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  clauses, 
it  is  provided  there  shall  lie  annually  pay- 
able to  her  Majesty  out  of  the  revenue  funds 
arising  from  taxes,  duties,  rates,  and  im- 
posts, the  several  sums  mentioned  in  the 
following  schcdides,  to  ue  appropriated 
as  therein  mentioned  : — 

Schedule    1 .      Governor,    £2,000 ;    chief   justice, 
£1,500;  puisne  judge,  £1,200;  salaries  of  attorney 
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and  solicitor-general,  crown  solicitors,  and  contin- 
gent and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  administration  of 
justice  throughoiitthecolony,£13,300:  total, £18,000. 
— Schedule  2.  Colonial  secretary,  and  his  department, 
£2,800 ;  colonial  treasurer,  and  his  department, 
£1,800;  auditor-general,  and  his  department,£l,600; 
salary  of  clerk  of  executive  council,  and  miscella- 
neous expenses,  £700 ;  pensions,  £2,000 :  total, 
£ii,900.Schedule  3.  Public  worship,  £15,000. 

Any  bill  passed  by  the  Council  altering 
these  schedules  must  be  reserved  for  the 
signification  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
thereon,  previous  to  such  alterations  being 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

By  clause  twenty-seventh,  the  governor 
and  Legislative  Council  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  and  of  the  other  Austrahan  colonies, 
may— 

"  Impose  and  levy  such  duties  of  customs  as  to 
such  respective  governors  and  councils  may  seem  fit 
on  the  importation  into  such  re.^pective  colonies  of 
any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther the  produce  or  manufacture  of  or  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  the  colonics  or 
dependencies  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  or  any  foreign 
country:  provided  always,  that  no  new  duty  shall  be 
so  imposed  upon  the  importation  into  any  of  the  said 
colonies  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
or  imported  from  any  particular  country  or  place 
which  shall  not  be  equally  imposed  on  the  importa- 
tion into  the  same  colony  of  the  like  article,  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  or  imported  from  all  other 
countries  and  places  whatsoever." 

By  clause  thirty-one,  it  is  also  provided 
and  enacted, — 

"That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  legislatures  of 
any  of  the  said  colonies  to  levy  any  duty  upon 
articles  imported  for  tlie  supply  of  her  Majesty's  land 
or  sea  forces,  nor  to  levy  any  duty,  impose  any  pro- 
hibition or  restriction,  or  grant  any  exemption, 
bounty,  drawback,  or  other  privilege,  upon  the  im- 
])ortation  or  exportation  of  any  articles,  nor  to  impose 
any  dues  or  eharyes  upon  shippin;!,  contrary  to  or  at 
variance  with  any  treaty  or  treaties  concluded  by  her 
Majesty  with  any  fireiyn  poiecr." 

This  latter  clause  would  seem  to  be  at 
variance  mth  the  former,  which  prevents 
the  colonists  levying  any  differential  duties 
even  in  favour  of  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  England,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  Prance,  or  other 
foreign  countries  ;  hut  should  the  system  of 
"free  imports"  in  England  give  place  to  a 
system  of  "reciprocity"  in  the  commerce 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  under  which  corresponding  or 
equivalent  duties  would  be  levied  in  the 
ports  of  the  nations  entering  into  reciprocity 
treaties  ;  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  two 
clauses  of  the  bill  would  be  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other,  for  the  colonial  legis- 
latures would  be  obliged  not  to  act  "  con- 
trary to  or  at  variance  with  any  treaty  or 
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treaties  concluded  by  her  Majesty  with  any 
foreign  power." 

By  clause  twenty-nine,  the  Australian 
legislatures  are  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  pass  acts  "  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  for  defining  the  consti- 
tution of  courts  of  law,  equity,  and  of  juries  ; 
district  councils,  or  in  other  words,  muni- 
cipal corporations  may  be  estabbshed  by 
letters  patent  from  the  governor."  Pidl 
powers  are  granted  by  the  act  to  the  gover- 
nor and  Legislative  Council,  to  impose  such 
taxes,  and  make  such  laws  as  they  deem 
requisite,  and  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  regards  the 
qualification  of  the  electors  and  the  elected 
members,  or  to  establish — 

"  Instead  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  council  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  or  other  separate  legisla- 
tive houses,  to  consist  respectively  of  such  members 
to  be  appointed  or  elected  respectively  by  such  per- 
sons and  in  such  manner  as  by  such  act  or  acts 
shall  be  determined,  and  to  vest  in  such  council  and 
house  of  representatives,  or  other  separate  legis- 
lative houses,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  for  which  the  same  may  be  substi- 
tuted :  provided  always,  that  every  bill"  which  shall 
be  passed  by  the  council  in  any  of  the  said  colonies 
for  any  of  such  purposes,  shall  be  i-eserved  for  the 
signification  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon  ;  and 
a  copy  of  such  bill  shall  be  laid  before  both  houses 
of  parliament  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  at  the 
least,  before  her  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon  shall  be 
signified. 

"  33.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  said  firstly-recited  act  of  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  >iajesty,  as  explained 
and  amended  by  the  said  secondly-recited  act  of  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  concerning 
bills  reserved  for  the  signification  of  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  thereon,  shall  be  applicable  to  every  bill  "so 
reserved  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Subject  therefore  to  the  ratification  of 
approval  by  their  Sovereign,  the  colonists 
of  Australia  and  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
possess  a  perfectly  free  constitution,  such  as 
no  parent  state  ever  before  granted  to  its 
dependencies. 

The  Laws  are  those  of  England  ;  there  is 
a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  having  civil, 
criminal,  equity,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  administerecf  by  a  chief  justice 
and  puisne  judge;  the  crown  has  an 
attorney  and  a  solicitor-general.  The  court 
has  four  terms,  and  the  judges  have  six  or 
eiglit  gaol  deliveries  at  Hobart  Town  and 
Laiuiceston.  Courts  of  quarter  sessions  and 
courts  of  requests  are  held  in  the  several 
districts  at  stated  intervals.  The  legal  prac- 
titioners, barristers,  attorneys,  and  proctor-; 
have  equal  rights,  and  are  in  number  sixty- 
seven  :     there    are    nine    notaries    public. 

L 
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Eiglit  of  tlie  police  magistrates  have  salaries 
varying  from  four  to  eight  hundred  a-year ; 
eleven  assistant  police  magistrates  received 
from  two  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ])ouuds 
a-year,  there  arc  beside  248  unpaid,  ivho 
in  1848,  were  thus  classified — sixty-five 
naval  and  military  officers,  on  retired  or  full 
pay,  twenty-four  siu'geons,  six  baiTisters, 
nine  clergymen,  twenty  civil  officers,  nine- 
teen merchants,  and  105  other  gentlemen. 
There  are  also  fifty-one  coroners  residing  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  island,  who  receive 
.€3  2s.  for  every  inquest  they  hold,  and  one 
shilling  for  every  mile  travelled  above  ten 
miles  from  the  residence  of  the  coroner 

jMilit.a.ryForce. — The  command  inciudes 
Norfolk  Island  and  Western  Australia,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  troops  in  1849  was, 
at  Hobart  Town,  18  officers  and  550  men; 
Launcestou,  4  officers  and  115  jiicn  ;  Tas- 
man's  Peninsula,  2  officers  and  105  men ; 
Spring  Bay,  1  officer  and  25  inen;  Oatlands, 
1  officer  and  23  men;  Russ,  2  men.  Total 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  26  officers  and 
820  men.  At  Norfolk  Island,  7  officers 
and  145  men;  at  "Western  Australia,  3 
officers  and  105  men.  Grand  total  in  com- 
mand, 36  officers  and  1,070  men.  There 
are  a  few  mounted  police,  and  the  con- 
stabulary number  506  men,  who  could  soon 
be  made  available  as  a  military  force. 
There  is  no  militia.  It  would  seem  advis- 
able to  employ  some  of  the  convict  labour 
in  the  colony  in  the  construction  of  forts  for 
large  guns  at  the  entrance  of  the  Derwent, 
near  Iron  Pot  Light-house,  and  also  at  the 
enti'ance  of  the  Tamar.  At  present  these 
two  cities  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile 
squadron. 

Revenue. — The  public  income  is  derived, 
as  in  other  colonies,  from  customs  duties, 
licences,  rents  of  crown  lauds,  &c.  In  1824, 
the  revenue  fi.\ed  amounted  to  £16,866,  and 
in  1834,  it  had  increased  to  £89,939,  the 
principal  items  of  increase  being  in  the 
customs  duties.  Since  then  the  receipts 
have  fluctuated  according  to  the  prosperity 
or  depression  of  the^colonists  :  the  following 
shews  the  net  revenue  of  18-18,  and  indicates 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  taxation. 

Customs — Port  of  Hobart,  £49,527  ;  ditto,  Laun- 
ceston,  £27,6'24  :  total,  £77,151.  Post-oHice — Col- 
lections, £5,184;  ditto,  aid  from  home  government, 
£1,500:  total,  6,684.  Wholesale  and  retail  licences 
to  sell  wines  and  spirits,  £9,685 ;  auctioneers',  |ia\vn- 
brokers',  hawkers',  and  carriers'  licences,  £903 ;  fees 
under  port  regulation  act  of  council,  £171;  stage- 
coach and  theatrical  licences,  £24  ;  fees  for  regis- 
tration of  dogs,  £906 ;  licences  under  kangaroo 
luuUing  act  of  council,  £49.     Fees — from  jiulicial 


department.  £2,671 :  ditto,  civil,  £?99;  ditto,  police, 
£1,801:  total,  £5,172.  AVatcr-ratcs,  £1,185;  rent 
of  markets,  £600.  Tolls  on  main  line  of  road,  Ho- 
bart, £177;  ditto,  Launceston,  £28:  total,  £206. 
Rents  of  crown  property,  £372 ;  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, £1,433.  Grants  from  the  home  government — ■ 
in  aid  of  police  and  gaols,  £24,000;  ditto  of  wit- 
nesses' expenses,  £1.000 :  total,  £25,000.  Total 
revenue  of  1848,  £129,545. 

The  Customs  Duties,  which  fonn  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue,  are  lened  under  the 
provisions  of  act  10  Vic.  No.  7,  (July  13, 
1846,)  which  authorizes  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise  of 
foreign  produce  or  manufacture.  By  act  ' 
12  Vic.  No.  8,  (October  (i,  1848,)  wool,  coal 
(for  steam  navigation),  metallic  ores,  various 
seeds  and  plants,  the  produce  of  any  British 
colony  or  possession,  are  exempt  from  the 
fifteen  per  cent.  duty.  By  act  4  "\Vm.  IV. 
No.  15,  (Jan.  2,  1834,)  the'  duty  on  British 
spirits  is  fixed  at  9*.  per  proof  gallon,  and 
\2s.  on  foreign  spirits.  The  duty  on  tobacco 
is  1*.  Qd.  per  lb.  There  are  also  wharf- 
age and  warehouse  dues  on  goods,  and  ton- 
nage, pilotage,  and  light  dues  on  shipping. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands 
would  have  been  a  productive  source  of  re- 
venue, if  the  high  upset  price  of  12s.,  and 
subsequently  of  20*.  an  acre  had  not  been 
put  on  these  lands.  The  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales  were,  in  1832,  £27,536 ;  1810, 
£50,894;  1841,  £58,039;  1842,  14,332; 
1843,  £19,804;  total,  £270,605.  1844, 
£6,818;  1845,  £1,610;  1846,  £5,700; 
1847,£2,806;  1848,  £4,463;  total,  £21,397. 

Here  we  trace  the  injm'ious  effects  of  too 
high  a  price  in  hindering  the  purchase  of 
land.  The  falling  oft"  in  five  years  of  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £149,208. 

The  land  revenue  collected  diu'ing  the 
year  1848,  with  the  charges  thereon,  was — 

L.\ND  Revenue  : — 

Balance  on  1st  January,  1848  ....  £10,800 

Rent  of  crow  n  lands 17,466 

Sale  of  crown  lands 4,463 

Fees  of  survey  department 1,076 

Fees  for  surveys 440 

Quit-rents  and  redemption 203 

Sale  of  aborigines'  stores 35 

Fees  on  grant  deeds 33 

Total £34,519 


Commissioners  of  titles 

Aborigine*'  establishment 

Surveying  land,   loan  to  Bridgewaterl 

Commissioners,  \-r / 

Balance  on  31sl  December,  1848 

Total 


Chakges  on  L.v.sd  Revem'k  : — 

Survey  department £4,318 


576 
2,164 

3,lb4 

24,295 

£34,51!) 


J 
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The  Land  Sales  act  having  been  repealed, 
as  respects  Van  Diemen's  Island,  by  the  8 
and  9  Vict.,  c.  9.5,  the  Land  Fund,  in  18i7, 


ceased  to  form  part  of  the  colonial  revenue. 
The  Expenditcjre  for  twelve  years  is  thus 
stated  by  Sir  W.  Denison  : — 


Year. 

Civil 
Establish- 
ments. 

Police. 

Public 
Works. 

Judicial, 

including 

Gaols. 

Ecclesias- 
tical, and 
Schools. 

Military. 

Pensions. 

Pauper- 
ism. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

1833 

£25,261 

£564 

£11,731 

£13,249 

£8,050 

£603 

£1,565 



£3,764 

£74,425 

1834 

28,620 

1,115 

18,961 

11,821 

12,182 

1,207 

837 

— 

3,347 

78.094 

1835 

28,954 

1,853 

17.780 

13,135 

13,172 

518 

840 

— . 

3,641 

79,895 

1836 

34,936 

12,871 

19,031 

16,271 

19,304 

780 

865 

— 

13,356 

118,417 

1837 

34,577 

24,138 

24,088 

18,503 

22,260 

1,216 

876 

— 

2,006 

127,667 

1838 

28.374 

26,229 

15,797 

21,775 

20,441 

2,215 

846 

— . 

7,410 

123,091 

1843 

28,826 

29,881 

17,634 

19,401 

25,464 

240 

992 

3,125 

24,930 

150,497 

1844 

31,434 

31,859 

15,443 

20,165 

21,576 

310 

1.086 

3,345 

23,966 

149,190 

1845 

33.948 

33,582 

10,370 

20,992 

18,667 

298 

1,249 

2,796 

9,739 

131,644 

1846 

35,783 

33,876 

9,130 

21,083 

17,828 

198 

1,434 

5,440 

11,440 

136,226 

1847 

28,617 

31,776 

9,582 

17,470 

16,094 

254 

986 

3,486 

24,677 

135,057 

1848 

32,118 

35,463 

21,214 

21,366 

20,092 

— 

1,206 

4,040 

5,529 

141,351 

Note,- 


-The  returns  of  expense  of  civil  establishments  includes  the  salary  of  the  lieutcnant-governor.- 

1848  are  an  estimate. 


-The  figures  for 


Loans  borrowed  and  returned^  Special  Payments^  and  Aid  from  Home  G  over  mnent,  from  1833  to  1848. 


Loans 

Loans 

.\id  from  Home 

Amount  of 

Pop.  exclusive 

Year. 

borrowed 
during  the 

returned 
during  the 

Special 
Payments. 

Government 
for  service  of 

annual 
taxation. 

of  troops  and 
convicts  in  pun- 

taxation per 

year. 

year. 

the  year. 

ishment  gangs. 

1833 







— 

£74,425 

33,204 

£2     4     9 

1834 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

78,094 

36,622 

2     2     7 

1835 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79,895 

38,959 

2     0    6 

1836 

— 

^ 

£13,179 

— 

118,417 

42,373 

2  15  10 

1837 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

127,667 

41,689 

3     1     0 

J  838 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

123,091 

44,188 

2  15     8 

1843 

— . 

— 

14,381 

— - 

150,497 

57,420 

2  12     5 

1844 

£55,000 

£5,000 

8,778 

— 

99,190 

59,000 

1   13     0 

1845 

32,000 

— 

— 

— 

99,644 

61,000 

1   12     8 

1846 

6,000 

— 

1     9,000 

£20,2.50 

115,976 

63,000 

1   16     9 

1847 

— 

15,441 

23,500 

106,557 

64,179 

1   13     2 

1848 

28,500 
Total     . 

112,851 

66,000 

1  14     2 

1,286,311 

607,634 

— 

Note. — The  figures  for  1848  are  an  estimate. — In  the  year  1836  the  amount  under  the  head  special  payments  was 
transferred  to  convict  funds  ;  in  1843  to  the  same,  and  to  colonial  agent;  in  1844,  and  in  1846  and  1847,  to  convict  funds. 
In  the  year  1846  the  aid  from  home  government  was  for  police  and  gaols,  three  quarters  of  year,  £18,7-50  ;  post  office, 
£1,.500  i  and  in  the  year  1847,  for  police  and  gaols,  £25,000 ;  lieutenant-governor's  salary,  £2,000  ;  post  office,  £1,500. 


The  detail  of  the  expenditure  from  the 
colonial  treasury,  during  the  year  1848,  is 
thus  given  in  a  document  transmitted  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  signed  by  the  au- 
ditor :  — 

The  Lieutenant-governor,*  £2,000.  Civil  Estiih- 
l.ishinent. — Customs'  department,  £4,366;  port  offi- 
cer, signal  stations,  and  light-houses,  £6,944 ;  post- 
office,  £5,579;  government  printing-offire,  £1,235; 
registrars  of  births,  deaths,  kc,  £416;  other  civil 
departments,  £8,050  :  total,  £26,591.  Police  Estab- 
lishment, £33,758.  Public  TFoc/vS.— Roads,  £6,258; 
public  workj,  £9,022;  town  surveyors,  £1,578; 
water-works,  £1,333:  total,  £18,192.  Judicial  Es- 
tablishment.— Judges,  £2,739;  supreme  court  and 
law  officers,  £6,958  ;  courts  of  requests,  &c.,  £3,750 ; 
sheriff,  £2,373  ;  gaols,  £3,841  ;  coroners'  inquests, 
£494:    total,  £20,157.     Ecclesiastical.— ChurcW   of 

•  The  salary  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  is  £4,000 
a-year;  the  moiety  is  paid  by  tlie  colony. 


England,  £9,301;  church  of  Scotland,  £2,936; 
church  of  Rome,  £1,220  ;  Wesleyan  mission,  £500 ; 
baptist  mission,  £150  :  total,  14,108.  Day-schools, 
£5,622  ;  pensions,  £446  ;  pauperism,  £3,759 ;  Me- 
chanics' Institute  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  Society, 
£600 ;  interest  on  loans,  £1,754 ;  miscellaneous, 
including  repayment  of  an  advance  by  colonial  agent 
to  the  amount  of  £4,500  =  £9,200.  Grand  total, 
£136,193. 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  colony  during 
1848  was— civil  establishment,  £121,925; 
convict  establishment,  pay  of  officers,  super- 
intendents, and  overseers,  food  and  clothing 
of  prisoners,  £152,800;  militarj' guard  and 
staff  officers,  including  rations,  £91,777. 
Total,  £360,502. 

The  cause  of  this  large  expenditure  is 
shewn  in  the  number  of  free  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  government,  and  in  the 
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convict    establishment    of    the    colony    in  ' 
1848:— 


Civil 

Convict 

Nature  of  Office. 

Estiiblish- 

Establish- 

Total. 

ment. 

ment. 

OfiScers,  magistrates,"! 
&c / 

128 

141 

269 

Chaplains  &  School-') 
masters     ...     J 

68 

54 

122 

Medical  men         .     . 

19 

29 

48 

Clerks 

79 

51 

130 

I'ladesmen  &  seamen 

42 

S.S 

125 

Other  free  persons    . 

111 

218 

329 

Total     .     .     . 

447 

576 

1,023 

In  order  to  shew  the  progressive  taxation 
of  the  colony  and  its  yearly  expenditure,  I 
snbjoin  a  comparative  table  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  colonial  purposes 
since  1824;  the  figures  betweeti  1826  and 
1847  I  derive  fi-om  an  excellent  almanac 
called  the  Tasmanian  Royal  Kaltndar  for 
1847:— 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

1824 

£32.126 

£32,126 

1837 

£137,354 

1825 

42,345 

42,781 

1838 

127.709 

1826 

53,394 

50.806 

1839 

154,789 

1827 

53,316 

55.057 

1840 

183.171 

1828 

68,673 

66,041 

1841 

185,803 

1829 

60,427 

44,146 

1842 

143,712 

1830 

67,926 

61,513 

1843 

135,257 

1831 

72,119 

71,460  1 

1844 

164,341 

1832 

91,976 

80,542 

1845 

136.983 

18.33 

86,005 

83,727 

1846 

123,199 

1834 

101,016 

115,057 

1847 

150,474 

1835 

113,525 

116.122 

1848 

129,645 

1836 

128,137 

138,380 

1849 

— 

Expendi- 
ture. 

:  £141,442 
133,680 
142,524 
154,501 
160,974 
184,885 
166,600 
1 60,585 
138,753 
122,776 
142,497 
136,193 


Lord  Stanley,  in  November,  1845,  pointed 
out  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  the  jtistice 
of  the  British  exchequer  contnbuting  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  then  existing 
expenditure  of  j636,000  per  annum,  in  Van 


Diemen's  Island,  for  gaols  and  police,  as  at 
least  one-hjilf  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  composed  of  people  who  cither  were 
or  had  been  convicts.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasurj',  on  the  2nd  of  February,  18-16, 
agreed  that  £24,000  per  annum  should  be 
appropriated  from  the  parliamentai-y  grant 
for  convict  purposes,  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  colonial  police  and  gaols ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  this  contribution, 
directed  that  the  future  proceeds  of  laud 
sales,  together  with  any  other  produce  of 
the  crown  lands,  or  of  the  casual  revenues 
whcli,  previous  to  1836,  were  customarily 
paid  into  the  commissariat  chest,  and  were 
applicable  to  convict  expenditure,  should 
again  revert  to  that  chest.  Earl  Grey  has 
recently  procured  from  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury  the  release  of  the  terri- 
torial fund  from  the  commissariat  chest,  and 
du'ccted  it  to  be  applied  towards  various 
public  improvements  in  the  colony. 

Commerce. — The  progress  of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  colony  will  be  seen  by 
selecting  a  few  years  of  the  period  between 
1824  and  1848;  it  should  however  be  pre- 
mised that  the  large  expenditure  from  the 
British  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
victs and  troops,  wotild  necessarily  cause 
the  value  of  the  imports  to  exceed  that  of 
the  exports.  The  total  value,  however,  of 
the  imports,  for  the  ten  vears  ending  in 
1848,  was  £6,723,472 ;  and  of  the  exports 
for  the  same  period,  £5,899,831 :  the  excess 
of  imports  being  only  £823,641.  It  wiU  be 
observed  that  the  value  of  the  trade  was 
much  less  in  1848  than  in  1840,  a  period 
of  greater  speculation  than  any  previous  or 
subsequent  year;  indeed  in  1844  the  im- 
ports were  only  £442,988,  exports  £408,799. 
The  returns  do  not  shew  what  quantity  of 
the  exports  had  been  previously  imported. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Colottt/  in  several  years,  from  1824  to  1848. 

Countries. 

1824 

1830. 

1834. 

1840. 

1844. 

1848. 

Imports  from — 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies 

Foreign  countries    .... 

£50.000 

10,000 

2,000 

£153,478 

93.251 

8,569 

£316,559 

145,445 

14,613 

£737,251 

217.033 

34,072 

£303.097 

124,675 

15,216 

£460,244 

109,990 

23,920 

Total 

£62,000 

£255,298 

£476,617 

£988,357 

£443,988 

£594,154 

Exports  to — 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies 

Foreign  countries    .... 

£10,000 
4,500 

£52.031 

93,742 

207 

£167,815 

35,399 

308 

£334,156 

531,321 

1,530 

£252,980 

151,406 

4,413 

£255,027 

232,718 

2536 

Total 

£14,500 

£145,980 

£203,522 

£867,007 

£408,799 

£490,281 

Number  of  tons  inwards  .     . 

11,116 

26,582 

33,441 

— 

73,756 

91,883 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  V.  D.  ISLAND. 
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The  proportionate  import  trade  of  the 
two  principal  seaports  is  indicated  in  the 
customs,  revenue,  and  charges  collected  in 
each  port,  year  ending  January  5th,  1849  : — 


Duties  and  Charges. 

Hobart  Town. 

Launceston. 

Custom  Duties — 
On  spirits  .... 
„   tobacco    .     .     . 
Ad  valorem    .     .     . 

£24,300 
10,592 
10,906 

£13,381 
6,966 
4,862 

Total.     .     .     . 

£45,798 

£25,109 

Charges— 

Tonnage  dues     .     . 

Light    

Wharfage.     .     .     . 

£1,221 

831 

2,325 

£691 

511 

1,222 

Grand  total 

£50,182 

27,633 

The  export  in  quantity  of  some  of  the 
st^le  articles  was,  from  each  port,  for  the 
year  ending  January  5th,  1841) : — • 


Articles. 


Bark,  tons 

Barley  and  oats,  bushels       .     . 

Bran 

Wheat 

Flour,    tons 

Hay  „ •     . 

Potatoes  , 

Wool,  bales 

Cattle,  number 

Horses       „        

Sheep  

Horns 

Hides  and  leather  bales  . 

Timber — 

Laths  and  shingles,  number 
Palings  „ 

Pieces  „ 

Trenails  „ 

Staves,  feet 

Sawn, 

Oil,  black  whale,  tuns      .     .     . 
„     sperm  „    .     .     .     . 

Whalebone,  tons 

Tallow,    packages 

Hops  „  

Malt  liquor  „  

Fruits  and  preserves,  packages 


Hobart 
Town. 


16 

22,312 

5,670 

19,995 

1,211 

525 

349 

6,898 

124 

359 

6,583 

695 

6,789,000 

505,000 

24,600 

210,000 

3,487,000 

316 

654 

10 

161 

34 

41 

1820 


Launces- 
ton. 


266 

35,138 

9,785 

192,101 

1,834 

254 

1,570 

6,529 

25 

426 

2,281 

5,000 

161 

191,990 

1,227,768 
70,984 
22,483 
500 
98,300 
45 

1 

123 

22 

443 

3,243 


The  value  of  the  staple  exports  in  1848  is 
thus  stated  in  the  official  returns  ; — 

Wool,  £195,143;  whalebone,  £1,960;  timber, 
£20,464;  potatoes,  £6,124;  salt,  £1,090;  oil,  black, 
£6,235;  sperm  oil,  £41,074;  flour,  £32,038 ;  gi-ain, 
barley,  £4,255;  malt,  £702;  oats,  £6,084;  wheat, 
£50,863;  biscuit,  £660;  fruits  and  preserves,  £4,917; 
hay,  £3,232 ;  hops,  £788 ;  hides,  skins,  and  leather, 
£9,629;  horses,  £7,500;  sheep,  £1,530;  malt  liquor, 
£4,265;  copper,  £2,100 — copper  ore,  £148  = 
£2,248 ;  boots  and  shoes,  £2,005 ;  beef  and  pork, 
£1,255;  bark,  £902;  butter  and  cheese,  £1,043; 
bags  and  canvass,  £1,255. 

It  \Yill  be  observed  that  wool  forms  an 


important  item  in  the  staple  exports.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1814  was  only  forty 
bales;  in  1824  nearly  1,000;  in  1830"  nearly 
4,000;  in  1840  more  than  10,000;  and  in 
1850  about  20,000  bales,  or  5,600,000  lbs. 
weight,  /riie  value  for  ten  years  from  1839 
to  1848  inclusive,  was  .€194,647;  £123,667; 
£254,853;  £236,078;  £193,746;  £176,269; 
£178,647;  £213,522;  £247,240;  £195,143; 
total,  £2, 1 13,8 1 2 .  The  quantity  exportedyear 
by  year  from  1814  to  1849,  is  given  in  the  pre- 
vious Division  of  this  work  in  the  account  of 
the  wool  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (pp. 
618,  619.)  The  recent  discovery  of  extensive 
pastoral  tracts  will  probably  cause  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  in  the  wool  trade  of 
the  colony.  Agricultural  products  are  next 
to  wool  in  value ;  the  value  of  the  grain, 
flour,  potatoes,  and  hay,  exported  in  1848, 
was  upwards  of  £100,000.  The  timber 
trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the 
demand  in  the  adjacent  colonies,  and  in 
California.  Potashes  from  the  burnt  timber 
are  now  being  prepared,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated by  Sir  William  Denison  that  ten 
hundred  weight,  valued  at  £15,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  each  acre  of  timbered  land. 
The  eucalypti  and  acacia  yield  five  parts 
of  pure  potassa  to  1,000  parts  of  wood.  As 
there  is  abundance  of  coal  and  wood  in  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  establishments  for  smelting 
copper  ore  from  Adelaide  have  been  estab- 
lished with  success.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  ere  long  mineral  wealth  will  be  added 
to  the  property  of  Tasmania  ;  it  is  said  that 
a  valuable  ore  of  lead  has  been  discovered 
in  the  mountain  limestone  ridge,  which  ex- 
tends from  Macquarie  harbour  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Agricul- 
taral  Company.  If  this  be  so,  copper  most 
likely  exists  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Banks.- — ^ There  are  three  local  banks, 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  and  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  have  each  branches  in 
the  island.  In  1823,  the  establishment 
of  the  first  bank  was  effected  by  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  its  issues  were  made 
in  Spanish  dollars  at  5*.  currency,  as  it  was 
termed.  Up  to  that  time,  such  was  the 
scarcity  of  money,  that  any  person  circidated 
at  will  his  promissory  notes  for  dollars,  and 
the  parts  of  a  dollar,  even  so  low  as  three- 
pence, and  the  consequent  inconvenience, 
confusion,  and  loss  to  the  holder,  cannot 
be  described.  The  bank  issues,  however, 
rapidly  superseded  those  of  indiwduals, 
except  for  the  smallest  denominations,  and 
they  were  gradually  displaced    by  the  in- 
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troduction  of  British  copper  coin.  In  182.5 
a  Treasury  order  fixed  the  vahie  of  the 
Spanish  dollar  at  4*.  4d.  sterling,  in  the 
king's  possessions,  where  that  coin  was 
current  for  military  puposes;  and,  in  1826, 
the  Legislative  Council  abolished  the  cur- 
rency denominations,  and  declared  that  all 


transactions  should  be  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  several  local  Banks 
and  branches  of  the  London  Institutions  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1848,  as  extracted  from 
the  Hobart  Town  Gazette : — 


Estab- 
lished. 

Capital 
paid  up. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Banks  and  Branch  Banks. 

Bullion 

Bills  of 
Exchange,  &c. 

Notes  and  Bills 
in  circulation. 

Deposits. 

Van  Diemen's  Island     .... 

Commercial 

Derwent 

Union  Bank  of  Australia — Br.     . 
Australasia — Branch      .... 

1823 
1829 
1827 
1838 
1835 

£80,000 
100,000 
120,000 
820,000 
1,200,000 

£25,341 
29,544 

87,865 
58,341 

£132,667 
189,105 

323,814 
380,141 

£10,024 
13,306 

16,506 
19,944 

£54,487 
90,995 

105,559 

88,039 

Totals 

2,320,000 

£201,093 

£1,025,730 

£59,780 

£339,081 

l^^ote. — The  Derwent  Bank  declines  to  allow  a  statement  of  its  affairs  to  be  published,  as  it  is  not  a  Bank  of  Isiue. 
Returns  from  the  Australasian  Bank  made  up  to  16th  October,  1848. 


The  coin  m  the  colony  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1848,  was: — 
In  Commissariat  chest £37,000 


Union  Bank  of  Australia  . 
Bank  of  Austral-Asia  .  . 
Commercial  Bank  .  .  . 
Bank  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Derwent  Bank  .... 
circulation,  about       .     .     . 


87,865 
58,341 
29,544 
25,341 

10,000 


£248,095 

Paper-money  in  circulation  at  the  same 
period : — 

Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Branch      .     .     .     £16,056 

Bank  of  Austral- Asia 16,867 

Commercial  Bank .        13,306 

Bank  of  \'aii  Diemen's  Land 10,024 


£56,253 
The  coins  in  circulation  are  gold,  silver. 


and  copper  coins,  from  the  British  ]Mint, 
of  every  denomination.  Spanish  and 
Mexican  dollars  pass  at  4  s.  each ;  the  dol- 
lar with  the  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre,  for 
3  s. ;  the  piece  so  cut  out,  called  a  dump, 
for  Is.;  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  of  a  dol- 
lar, for  2*.,  Is.,  and  6d.;  sicca  rupee,  2s.; 
other  rupees.  Is.  6d. 

These  returns  exhibit  a  sound  monetary 
state — the  proportion  of  coin  to  paper  issues 
is  large,  and  the  deposits  are  of  considerable 
amount.  The  Bank  of  Australasia  is  by  its 
charter  prohibited  from  holding  mortgages  ; 
what  proportion  of  this  class  of  securities  may 
be  held  by  the  other  banks  is  not  known. 

There  are  three  savings'  banks,  whose 
state  on  the  31st  of  December,  1848,  is  thus 
certified  by  the  managers  : — 


Savings'  Banks. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Depositors 
above  £10. 

Depositors 
below  £10. 

Total. 

Amount  of  last  Dividend,  and 
when  declared. 

Derwent  (Hobart  Town)    .     .     . 
Hobart  Town 

Launeeston 

1828 
1845 

1835 

115 

544 

406 

62 

775 

358 

£6,167 
22,017 

15,452 

4  per  cent.,  Dec.  31,  1848. 
4  percent,  Aug.  31,  1848. 
'3  per  cent,  interest  added 
i^  to  the  principal  half-yearly. 

Totals 

1,065 

1,195 

£43,637 

Insitrance  Companies. 


Names. 


Tasraanian  Fii"e  and  Life 

Hobart  Town  and  Laun- 
eeston Marine  .     . 

Derwent  andTamar  Fire, 
Life,  and  Marine     .     .^ 

Cornwall  Fire  and  Marine 


E^tab- 
lished. 


1835 
1836 

1838 
1811 


Capital. 


£62,300in623sh.of£100. 
04,100  in  641sh.of£I00. 

100,000  in  2,000sh. of  £.;0. 
10,000  in  5,000  sh  of£10. 


There   are  also  branches  of  the  Austral- 
asian Colonial  and  General  Life  Assurance, 


and  of  the  London  Alliance,  British  and 
Foreiffn  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Company. 

Weights  and  Measures  as  in  England. 

The  Fisheries  at  Hobart  Town  employed  in 
1848,  37  ships  and  136 boats;  the  fish  taken 
in  1848  numbered  69  black  whales,  giving  480 
tuns  of  oil,  at  €20  per  ton  =  £9,600;  107 
sperm  whales,  giving  643  tons  of  oil,  at 
£G3  per  ton  =  £40,509.  210  cwts.  of 
whalebone  at  £40  per  ton  =  £1,155.    Total 
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value  of  oil  and  bone,  £51,264.  At 
Great  Swan  Port,  14  boats  were  employed 
in  1848 ;  1,50U,0U0  oysters  were  taken, 
valued  at  £2,000,  and  one  black  whale, 
valued  at  £70. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  colony  is  considerable,  and 
increasing;  in  1834  Hobart  Town  had 
one  vessel  of  43  tons  burthen,  Launceston 
one,  also  of  a  like  tonnage.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1842,  there  were  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Hobart  Town,  vessels,  162  ;  ton- 
nage, 14,640 :  to  Launceston,  vessels,  47 ; 
tonnage,  3,772 — total,  vessels,  209  ;  tonnage, 
18,412.  The  vessels  built  in  the  colony 
during  the  year  1847,  were,  in  number,  29 ; 
tonnage  varying  from  20  to  300  tons  and 
upwards ;  this  branch  of  business  is  an- 
nually increasing.  The  timber  is  adapted 
for'  naval  architecture,  the  vessels  built 
very  creditable  to  their  constructors,  and 
the  price  does  not  exceed  £8  per  ton.  The 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  1847, 
were  in  number,  29;  tonnage,  6,081.  The 
coasting-trade  between  Hobart  Town  and 
Launceston,  during  1847,  employed  in- 
wards, vessels,  20;  tonnage,  2,136. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is  now  in  a  sovmd 
and  healthy  state ;  the  exports  bear  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  imports  ;  the  staple  pro- 
ducts ai'e  annually  increasing,  and  New 
Zealand,  California,*  and  other  places,  re- 
quire all  the  food  and  timber  which  Tas- 
mania can  spare. 

The  annexed  return,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  declared  themselves 
insolvent,  or  who  have  been  declared  in- 
solvent, in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  during  the 
year  1848,  exhibits  an  amount  of  assets  for 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
in  the  records  of  the  Insolvent  Com't  in  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 


Number  who  declaredl 
themselves  insolvent  .J 

Scheduled  liabilities  .     . 

Scheduled  assets   .     . 

Number  declared  insol-1 
vent  by  creditors   .     .1 

Scheduled  liabilities  .     . 

Scheduled  assets  . 

Insolvencies   superseded 


Hobart 
Town. 


57 

£55,751 
£41,163 


£4,732 
£4,147 


Laun- 
ceston. 


33 

£13,392 
£5,146 


£16,201 

£16,838 

3 


Total. 


90 

£69,144 
£46,310 


£20,933 

£20,986 

5 


Post  Office. — ^The  postal  arrangements 
of  the  colony  for  the  year  1848,  shew  the 
active  internal  intercourse  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. — ■  Post-offices  in  the  colony,  51 ; 
persons  employed,  76 ;  miles  of  post  roads, 
634 ;  letters  sent  from  Hobart  Town, 
125,785;  newspapers  sent  from  Hobart  Town, 
222,522;  letters  received,  161,571.  Two- 
penny post-offices — franked  letters — Hobart, 
6,341;  Launceston,  221.  Total,  6,562. 
Other  letters  — •  Hobart,  9,556 ;  Launces- 
ton, 4,757.  Total,  14,313.  Gross  revenue, 
£7,004  5s.  Qd. ;  gross  expenditure,  £6,397. 

Land  and  Produce. — ^The  agriculture 
and  live  stock  of  the  colony  has  largely  in- 
creased, as  shewn  in  the  annexed  table  :  — 


Years. 


1828 
1834 
1841 
1848 


Aci'ps  un- 
der Crop. 


34,033 

69,041 

89,856 

171,540 


Horses. 


2,034 

7,115 

12,000 

17,196 


Horned 
Cattle. 


84,476 
74,075 
90,498 
85,485 


Sheep. 


553,698 

766,552 

1,167,737 

1,752,963 


Goats. 


708 
1,070 
2,630 
2,902 


The  li^e  stock,  especially  the  horses,  are 
of  a  good  character,  care  having  been  taken 
to  import  from  England  thorough-bred  ani- 
mals. Steam  navigation  between  British 
India  and  the  Australian  colonies  would 
give  rise  to  a  valuable  trade  for  the  remounts 
of  the  horse  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army. 


Qunntitii  of  land  cultivated,  and  produce  of  the  principal  crops. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Hay 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

1828 
1838 
1848 

20,357 
41,749 
64,700 

314,200 

550,189 

1,153,318 

3,864 
13,495 
14,042 

70,500 

182,140 
331,184 

1,573 
21, .575 
29,463 

34,166 

236,758 
756,762 

2,192 
3,532 
3,916 

4,328 
11,.501 
18,231 

4,970 

17,587 
49,313 

2,500 
15,915 
43,195 

The  wheat  of  Van  Diemen's  Island  is  of 
very  superior  quality,  atul  brings  a  higher 
price  iit  the  London  market  than  any  other 
foreign  grain ;    it  will  doubtless  become  a 

*  I  may  here  note  a  jjrievance  to  which  the  Tas- 
maniiiti,  as  well  as  the  Australian  colonists,  are  sub- 
jected in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  American 
meat,  grain,  and  Hour  are  received  into  British  ports 
free  nf  diifi/,  but  wlien  our  colonists  send  their  pro- 


large  article  of  export :  the  rate  at  which  it 
may  be  introduced  for  sale  in  Mark-lane,  is 
about  41, ?.  per  quarter  of  70  lbs.;  viz.,  cost  at 
Hobart  Town,  3s.,  freight,  2s.,  insurance  and 

duce  to  the  United  States,  it  is  met  with  prohibitory 
enactments ;  for  example,  Australian  cured  meat  i^i 
taxed  forty  per  cent,  on  its  introduction  into  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
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interest  on  four  months'  voyage,  2d.  =  5s.  2d. 
per  bushel.  Thus  giving  a  profit  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  to  the  importers. 


The  area,  cultivation,  live  stock,  &c.,  in 
each  district,  were,  on  the  31st  of  December 
1848,  as  follow:  — 


Police  Districts. 


BothwcU 

Brighton 

Campbell  Town 

Fingal 

George  Town 

Great  Swanport      .... 

Hamilton 

Hobart  Town 

Horton 

Launcestou 

Longford 

Morven 

New  Norfolk 

Oatlands 

Port  Sorell 

Richmond 

Sorell  and  Prosser*s  Plains  . 

Southport 

Westbury 

Not  yet  marked  off  into  Po-") 
lice  Districts / 

Total     .     .     . 


Quantity 

of 

land. 


Acres. 
299,320 
133,760 
492,800 

1,807,360 
792,320 
677,120 
4I.5,.360 
688,160 

2,574,000 
437,760 
590,720 
200,480 
125,440 
448,000 
561,920 
153,600 
440,320 

1,304,800 
571,520 

1,707,932 


14,482,892 


Land 


cultiva- 
tion. 


Acres. 
4,214 

11,2485 
4,358| 
4,.500-i 
659| 
5,105 
4,751,! 
4,915J 
5,.54S" 
9,532 

28,586 

16,146 
5,854 

14,4S4J 
2,064 

16,5744 

13,195| 
1,169 

18,633 


171,540 


Granted  or 
Sold  Lands 
uncul- 
tivated. 


Acres. 
148,994 

92,6361 
314,1221 
117,6274 

55.915J 
112,679 
186,992.1 

94,283V 
344,452' 
127,140 
172,633 
130,247 

62,524 
234,361| 

9,846 
136,3421 

52,792i 
5,410 
150,907 


2,549,906 


Granted 

and  sold  to 

Settlers 


Acres. 

153,208 

103,885 

318,481 

122,128 

56,575 
117,784 
191,744 

99,199 
.350,000 
136,672 
201,219 
146,.393 

68,378 
248,846 

11,910 
152,917 

65,988 

6,579 

169,540 


2,721,446 


Horses. 


No. 

685 
1,017 
1,188 

892 

245 

507 
1,183 
1,806 

273 
1,120 
1,9.54 
1.316 

628 
1,140 

133 
1,3.52 

661 

60 

1,036 


17,196 


Homed 

Cattle. 


No. 
4,161 
2,290 
4,210 
3,689 
1,681 
1,579 
9,738 
3,041 
2,639 
5^60 
7,578 
5,424 
1,747 
4,795 
1.6.35 
3,512 
2,869 
525 
19,092 


85,485 


Sheep. 


No. 

193,9,80 
49,503 

249,544 

154,865 
53,170 
82,962 

215,989 

9,811 

10,322 

31,103 

157,170 
90,470 
32,902 

2.57,459 

4.554 

55.740 

40,684 

1,247 

61,488 


1,752,963 


Goats 


No. 

4 

171 

82 
128 

112 

32 

845 

170 

275 

41 

30 

63 

40 

86 

400 

180 

157 

32 


2,902 


Pigs 


No. 

770 

411 

853 
1,068 

244 
1,411 
1,641 
3,307 

402 
2,219 
3A35 
2,346 
1,387 
1,332 

351 
2,820 
2,500 

372 
2,978 


29,967 


The  total  number  of  acres  held  under  de- 
pasturing licences  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1848,  was  1,363,427,  at  a  rental  of  £17,511. 
More  than  11,000,000  acres  remain  un- 
granted  in  the  colony. 

The  number  of  grants  of  land,  in  1848, 
under  100  acres,  was  forty-nine — extent, 
1,201  acres;  the  number  above  100  acres, 
and  not  exceeding  500  acres,  two — extent, 


333  acres ;    the  total  purchase  money,  for 
1,534  acres,  £1,877. 

In  order  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  cultivation  in  each  district,  I  subjoin  a 
return  of  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
growing  crops  not  gathered  in,  and  pro- 
bable jiroduce  of  each  crop,  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1848:  — 


Police  District. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

O.-its. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acr 

Bush 

Acr. 

Bush. 

Acrs. 

Tons 

-\crs. 

Tons. 

Bothwell    .     .     . 

1,016 

21.514 

744 

20.425 

712 

21,925 

3 

30 

4 

15 

38 

125 

452 

1,564 

Brighton    .    .     . 

5,493 

111,131 

1,938 

36,780 

1,282 

27,986 

58 

606 

8 

104 

193 

391 

760 

1,,821 

Campbell  Town . 

l,.54l 

40,450 

382 

11,431 

792 

25,641 

5 

— 

— 

— 

36 

110 

380 

984 

Fingall  .... 

1,803 

39,079 

4.54 

12,870 

680 

9,974 

2 

42 

— 

— 

75 

260 

333 

1,031 

George  Town 

447 

7,180 

44 

9.59 

77 

1,240 

2 

.■) 



— 

28 

58 

33 

116 

Great  .Swan  Port 

2.806 

6S,1S0 

2.30 

5,423 

267 

7,500 

13 

260 

1 

30 

121 

613 

5.55 

4,019 

Hamilton   .     .     . 

1,380 

20,703 

1,090 

27,262 

552 

16,.367      21 

420 

1 

25 

71 

285 

456 

6,840 

Hobart       .     .     . 

1,288 

28,352 

541 

21,670 

794 

22,820 

171 

4,293 

41 

820 

7.34 

6,036 

338 

3,382 

Horton  .... 

1,077 

26.925 

115 

3,450 

223 

6,690 

_ 

— 

— 



.508 

2,040 

82 

410 

Launceston     .     . 

5,395 

91,715 

317 

6,1.57 

1,507 

32,419 

38 

524 

10 

129 

271 

VV4 

279 

1,.546 

Longford    .     .     . 

11,148 

96,690 

1,000 

13,104 

4.497 

41,473 

8 

110 

12 

220 

SO 

275 

771 

7.38 

Morven .... 

8,067 

1.34,776 

7SS 

20,295 

1,793 

45,256 

36 

608 

4 

78 

89 

220 

481 

1,726 

New  Norfolk .     . 

2,295 

45,671 

699 

16,915 

338 

7,377 

17 

303 

3 

56 

185 

727 

715 

Oatlands    .     .     . 

1,979 

41,679 

889 

17,780 

9,618 

337,450 

22 

365 

7 

65 

73 

177 

749 

4,497 

Port  Sorell      .     . 

868 

20,701 

87 

1,110 

337 

9,565 

2 

60 

— 

— 

194 

1,121 

75 

861 

Richmond      .     . 

6,366 

99,110 

2,326 

55,121 

1,052 

23,404 

96 

1,519 

22 

105 

402 

1,321 

1,107 

5,984 

Sorell  and  Pros-") 
ser's  Plains      / 
South  Port     . 

4,370 

62,689 

1,840 

45,393 

940 

24,359 

101 

1,866 

18 

98 

95 

315 

491 

1,786 

300 

6,613 

41 

693 

41 

1,026 

42 

884 





528 

2,496 

40 

234 

Westbury  .     .     . 

6,997 

164,1.54 

612 

14,345 

3.958 

94,089 

33 

1,004 

3 

60 

170 

884 

737 

3,700 

Total  .     .     . 

64,700 

1,1.53,313 

14,042 

331,184 

29,463 

756,762 

674 

12,900 

132 

1,805 

3,916 

18231 

S,836 

41,239 

Note.— The  produ 

ce  in  St 

ock  or  stor 
114 

es  on  31st  Decen 
beans,  45  bushe 

iber,  184 
Is;  pota 

8,  was  :— wheat,  88,393  ;  bs 
toes,  100 ;  turnips,  21  tons. 

irley,  2 

7,771 ;  oats. 

13,862;  peas. 

The  supplies  required  for  the  prisoners 
have  certainly  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
agriculturists.  The  estimated  consumption 
of  the  convict    establishments,  in  1849,  of 


articles  the  produce  of  the  colony,  deduct- 
ing the  quantities  grown  at  the  coinict 
stations,  was — fresh  meat,  1,696,853  lbs.  ; 
salt  beef,  264,990;    salt  pork,  7,166;    suet 
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and  lard,  1,100 ;  vegetables,  823,921 ;  flour, 
3,628,316;  bread,  575,566;  biscuit,  37,960; 
bran,  6,000  ;  peas,  9,490  ;  candles,  9,954 ; 
wood,  7,665,026  ;  straw,  32,175  ;  milk, 
174,281  pints  ;  yeast,  2,269  ;  oil,  13,909 
gallons.     Value  1^37,222. 

The  stock  slaughtered  for  food  must  now 
be  very  large  ;  the  consumption  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  in  the  two  chief  towns,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  following  statement : — 


Years. 

Hobart  Town. 

Launceston. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Sheep- 

Cattle. 

1828 
1841 
1848 

35,080 
54,391 
55,876 

1,381 
2,387 
4,159 

18,745 

1,476 

The  price  of  land  necessarily  varies,  ac- 
cording to  fertility  and  position.  Tlie  crown 
lands  are  put  up  to  auction  at  20s.  per  acre  ; 
but  the  sales  are  very  small.  The  licence 
fee  for  depasturing  stock  on  crown  lands  is 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  1,000  acres.  In 
the  Launceston  Examiner  newspaper,  for 
December,  1849,  there  is  a  list  of  small 
farms,  of  twenty  to  350  acres,  sold  in  the 
Launceston  district,  on  which  there  was 
more  or  less  building,  clearing,  and  fencing, 
and  the  sale  price  vaiied  from  £4  to  £10 
per  acre.  In  the  Oatlands  district,  7,674 
acres  of  pasture  laud  sold,  in  September, 
1849,  for  34«.  to  40*.  per  acre. 

In  November,  1849,  a  farm  at  New  Nor- 
folk, of  441  acres,  with  house  and  other 
buildings  on  it,  sold  for  £2  14s.  6d.  per  acre. 
At  Clarence  Plains,  663  acres,  with  house 
and  other  buildings,  sold  for  £2  14s.  per 
acre.  In  Hamilton  district,  3,420  acres  of 
pasture  land,  with  house  and  other  build- 
ings, sold  for  14*.  Gd.  an  acre ;  same  dis- 
trict, 4,340  acres  pasture  land,  house  aud 
other  buildings,  22s.  an  acre. 

The  soils  are,  generally  speaking,  well 
adapted  for  cultivation ;  and  some  have  been 
cropped  for  twenty  years  successively,  with- 
out manui'e.  The  injurious  effect  of  this 
course  of  proceeding  is  self-evident ;  for  the 
land,  deprived  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
requisite  for  the  food  of  plants,  necessa- 
rily becomes  exhausted.  Professor  Liebig, 
who  has  so  successfully  investigated  the  laws 
which  govern  organic  and  inorganic  life, 
instances  a  plantation  in  Virginia,  from 
which  harvests  of  wheat  and  tobacco  were 
annually  obtained  for  a  century  without 
manure  ;  but  each  year  the  crop  became 
less  and  less,  and  the  soil  more  and  more 
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unfruitful ;  for  during  this  period  12,000  lbs. 
weight  of  alkalies,  contained  in  straw,  grain, 
and  leaves,  were  abstracted  from  the  im- 
poverished land.  Manuring  and  irrigation 
are  now  being  more  carefully  attended  to 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  yield  valuable 
results.  Farms  of  the  highest  productive 
power  in  the  island,  without  manuring  or 
irrigation,  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  in  return  for  a  bushel  and-a-half  sown ; 
inferior  lands  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre. 

Small  tenant  farmers  are  now  increasing 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  aud  large  landed 
proprietors  find  it  their  interest  to  clear 
and  prepare  agricultural  allotments  for  the 
purpose.  For  some  farms  of  100  to  500  acres, 
partially  cleared  and  fenced,  the  corn-rent 
paid  is  one  to  three  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre;  for  others  the  money -rent  is  9*.  to 
12*.  6rf.  per  aci'c,  on  leases  of  seven  to  ten 
years.  Plots  of  fifty  acres  are  granted  for 
two  or  three  years  rent-free,  after  which 
annually  increasing  payments,  either  in 
money  or  corn,  are  to  be  made. 

The  expense  of  managing  a  station  of 
20,000  sheep  in  Van  Diemen's  Island  in 
1849,  was — ten  shepherds  at  £16  each  = 
£160 ;  one  principal  shepherd,  £50 ;  five 
hut  keepers,  at  £12  each  =  £60.  Total, 
£270.  Rations  foi-  sixteen  men,  at  £12 
each  =192;  extra  rations  for  washers, 
&c.,  £40  =  £232  ;  200  woolbags,  pack- 
ing (2s.  Qd.  a  bale),  cartage,  repairs,  con- 
tingencies and  rams,  altogether,  say  £407 ; 
shearing,  at  10s.  per  100  sheep,  £100; 
dressing  and  washing,  £200  ;  rent  of  60,000 
acres  of  crown  pasture  land,  at  £10  per 
1,000  acres  =  £600.  Thus,  the  total  cost  for 
leasing  60,000  acres,  and  tending,  &c., 
20,000  sheep,  would  be  £1,810. 

The  cost  for  20,000  sheep,  at  5s.  per  head, 
is  £.'j,000 ;  if  pui-chased  with  capital  bor- 
rowed at  5  per  cent  =  £250,  which,  added  to 
£1,810,  gives  an  annual  outlay  of  £2,060. 
Estimating  the  average  annual  fleece  of 
full  grown  Tasmanian  sheep  at  3  lbs.  each 
=  60,000  lbs.,  worth  all  round.  Is.  per  lb.  = 
£3,000  In  addition  to  this  net  return  of 
£940  on  £2,060,  there  is  the  large  yearly 
increase  of  the  flock,  say  about  one  thousand, 
and  the  annual  sale  of  wethers  for  market, 
say  another  thousand,  at  5s.  each  =  £250. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  sheep 
farming  is  more  on  the  increase  than  tillage 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

There  is  indeed  no  better  field  for  the 
agriculturist  and  grazier ;    and  in    order  to 
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facilitate  the  introduction  and  settlement  ef 
small  capitalists  and  other  persons  capable 
of  employing  labourers.  Earl  Grey,  on  the 
27th  August,  1849,  authorized  pui'cliasers 
of  land  of  not  less  than  100  acres  for  £100, 
in  addition  to  a  credit  available  at  the  land 
sales  in  the  colony,  to  be  entitled  to  free 
passages  to  Hobart  Town,  for  themselves, 
their  families  and  servants,  to  the  same 
amount  as  their  deposit,  according  to  the 
following  scide  :  for  a  cabin  passage,  =£50 ; 
an  intermediate  ditto,  £25 ;  a  steerage 
ditto,  j620;  two  children  under  fourteen 
reckoned  as  equal  to  one  adult,  and  no 
charge  for  infants  under  one  year.  His 
lordship  also  proposed  to  assist  persons 
going  to  Van  Diemen's  Island  under  these 
regulations,  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  land  and  houses,  so  as  to  mitigate  the 
difiBculties  of  a  first  settlement.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  person  depositing  £100  in  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  free  passages  of  the 
above-named  value,  would  obtain  100  acres 
of  land,  with  assistance  towards  the  clearing 
of  the  land  and  the  erection  of  his  house,  to 
the  value  in  labour  and  materials  of  £50 
more. 

With  a  view  also  to  encoui-age  emigration 
to  the  colony,  Earl  Grey  has  caused  it  to 
be  notified  that  parties  wishing  to  contribute 
towards  enabling  their  relatives  or  friends 
to  join  them,  may  pay  into  the  Colonial 
Military  Chest,  such  sums  as  they  desire, 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  England,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  contribute  a 
sum  equal  to  that  paid  into  the  Military 
Chest ;  and  with  these  sums  the  emigration 
commissioners  wiU  be  directed  to  provide 
passages  to  Van  Diemen's  Island  for  the 
parties  described  in  the  lists. 

Labour. — Tasmania,  by  means  of  a  large 
introduction  of  convicts,  has  for  several 
years  possessed  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  and  fm-nished  a  large  accession  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies ;  as  many  as  4,000  individuals 
having  migrated  in  one  year  from  ^'an 
Diemen's  Island  to  the  adjoining  coast. 
The  ivages  paid  to  mechanics  in  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  averaged  for  the  year 
1848,  without  board  and  lodging,  per 
diem — bricklayers,  4«.  \0d. ;  joiners,  5s. ; 
carpenters,  4s.  8(/. ;  masons,  4«.  \Qd. ; 
plasterers,  \s.  Qd.;  painters,  4s.  \\d.; 
plumbers,  5s.  Qd.  ;  quarrymcn,  3s.  2d. 

The  prices  of  food  during  the  same 
period  were — fresh  meat,  \\d.  to4rf.,  averag- 
ing %\d.   per  lb. ;  wheat,  averaging  4s.  6af. 


per  bushel ;  flour,  averaging  £8  10s.  6rf. 
per  ton ;  vegetables,  averaging  5s.  iSd.  per 
100  lbs. 

An  agricultural  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  emigration,  and  the  improvement 
of  live  stock,  called  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Agricultural  Company,  was  estabbshed  in 
Loudon  by  act  of  parliament,  and  incor- 
porated bv  roval  charter  in  1825,  with  a 
capital  of '£1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  £100  each. 

Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  granted 
by  the  crown  to  the  company ;  viz.,  at 
Woolnorth,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
island,  1 50,000  acres ;  at  Circular  Head 
and  the  coast  adjoining,  20,000  acres;  at 
Emu  Bay  and  the  Hampshire  Hills,  60,000 
acres ;  at  Middlesex  Plains,  10,000  acres ; 
at  the  Surrey  HiUs,  150,000  acres,  and  in 
Trefoil,  Walker  and  Robbin's  Islands,  about 
10,000  acres.  Total,  400,000  acres.  The 
principal  station  is  at  Circidar  Head,  where 
the  commissioner  for  the  company  resides. 
(See  residence  on  map).  The  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Agricultural  Company  have  certainly 
made  great  and  expensive  etforts  for  several 
years  to  clear,  improve,  and  cultivate  the  land 
thus  granted ;  but  the  selections  were  in 
several  respects  unwisely  made,  and  after 
sinking  large  sums  of  money  in  clearing 
forests,  draining  swamps,  importing  improved 
breeds  of  stock,  and  sending  out  a  superior 
class  of  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
families,  the  company,  it  is  understood,  are 
now  abandoning  etibrts  which  gave  no  return 
to  their  shareholders,  and  directing  atten- 
tion to  leasing  their  lands  on  favourable 
terms  to  tenants.  The  population  on  the 
estates  of  the  company,  31st  August,  1849, 
was  stated  to  be  1,000;  cleared  land  in 
cidtivation  by  tenants,  2,487  acres  ;  horses  in 
their  possession,  104;  cattle,  364;  sheep,  560; 
swine,  413.  The  company  have  about  1,200 
acres  of  cleared  land  laid  down  in  English 
grasses  :  3,500  head  of  cattle,  10,000  sheep, 
300  liorses  and  100  fallow-deer.  The  paid- 
up  capital  of  the  company  is  about  £220,000, 
on  which  no  dividend  has  been  paid  for 
several  years.  The  £100  share  is  now 
scarcely  negotiable. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  vegeta- 
tion of  "\^au  Diemen's  Island  resembles  in 
its  general  characteristics  that  of  the  adjacent 
coast.  The  first  botanical  investigation  was 
made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander, 
in  1770,  and  about  1,000  species  were  col- 
lected, principally  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  him- 
self, during  the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Cook. 
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This  list  was  subsequently  increased,  and 
when  Mr.  llobert  Brown,  the  naturalist, 
engaged  on  the  surveying  expedition  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Flinders,  commenced 
his  researches,  the  number  of  ascertained 
Australian  plants  was  about  1,300.  The 
industry,  talent,  and  zeal  of  this  gentleman 
enabled  him  to  add  nearly  3,000  to  those 
before  known.  Of  the  Australian  Flora 
Brown  found  that  upwards  of  2,900  species 
were  dicotyledonous*  and  860  monocotyle- 
donous:  to  the  last  mentioned  division  4,000 
acotyledonous  ferns  are  considered  to  belong. 
The  leguminosce  (such  as  the  pea)  and  com- 
posita  (such  as  the  sun-flower)  comprehend 
one-fourth  of  all  the  dicotyledonous,  and 
the  grasses  form  a  like  proportion  of  the 
monocotyledonous  plants,  of  which  only 
one-tenth  have  been  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Of  the  cryptogamic  plants 
(ferns,  mosses,  mushrooms,  &c.)  the  greater 
number  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  some, 
however,  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and  to 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  By  his  classification 
the  whole  Australian  vegetation  is  divided 
into  120  natural  orders.  Since  the  period 
when  the  elaliorate  Prodromus  Florce  Novee 
Ho/landiee  et  Insula  of  Brown  was  published, 
about  2,000  additions  have  been  made, 
principally  by  Cunningham,  Ross,  Gunn, 
Hooker,  Backhouse,  Mitchell,  Stokes,  and 
others ;  so  that  there  are  now  about  6,000 
known  species  of  Australian  plants.  The 
greatest  mass  of  vegetation  belongs  to  the 
natural  avAer&proteacem,  epacridea,  myrtacece, 
leguminoscB,  and  composita; ; — the  most  com- 
mon genera  are  the  eucalypti  and  acacue. 
According  to  Backhouse  tlie  eucalyptus  is 
said  to  form  seven-eighths  of  the  va.st  Tas- 
manian  forests.  Upwards  of  100  species 
have  been  discovered ;  many  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  vast  height  and  enor- 
mous dimensions.  The  eucalyptus  globulus 
was  observed  by  LabiUardiere  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  to  attain  a  height  of  1 .50  feet, 
with  a  girth  near  the  base  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet.  Lieutenant  Breton  mentions 
one  which  he  saw  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
south-east  face  of  which  was  18  feet  in  length, 
that  to  the  north  19^,  and  to  the  west, 
22^  ;  total,  60  feet  in  girth.  The  measure- 
ments of  some  large  forest  trees  are  given 
in  chapter  II.,  p.  52. 

Of  the  acacia  several  of  the  leafless 
species    have  been  discovered ;  the    dilated 

•  Z)!'cotyledon,  in  botany,  means  a  plant  whose 
seeds  are  divided  into  two  lobes.  In  3/o/jocotyledo- 
nous  plants  there  is  but  one  seed  lobe.     The  acoty- 


foliaceous  footstalk  performing  the  functions 
of  the  true  compound  leaf;  of  the  genus 
casuarince,  which  have  branches  that  appear 
jointed  like  the  stem  of  an  equisetum,  thii-- 
teen  species  have  been  found ;  the  coniferee 
are  few  in  number,  but  very  fine ;  of  the 
palms  only  six  species  have  been  discovered. 

The  epacridece,  with  its  allied  genera,  are 
very  numerous,  the  orchidacece  diminish  in 
number  towards  the  colder  regions.  Among 
the  asphodelew  the  chief  genus  is  the  xan- 
thorrliwa  (grass-tree),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  ;  of  these  the  most  beautiful, 
namely  the  broad-leaved  grass-tree,  richea 
dracophylla,  is  very  abundant  in  certain 
localities,  grows  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  has  numerous  branches  termi- 
nated by  spike-like  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
intermingled  with  broad  bracteal  leaves 
tinged  with  pink.  The  different  species  of 
xanthorrhwa  are  usually  found  on  the  poorest 
soil,  and  in  very  open  situations. 

All  the  trees  are  evergreens,  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  acacia;,  put  forth  very 
rich  blossoms  in  spring ;  but  the  colour  of 
nearly  all  of  this  description  has  been  re- 
marked to  partake  more  or  less  of  yellow. 
The  foliage  is  usually  of  olive-green,  varying 
between  that  and  a  browner  tint ;  and  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  wde  expanse  of  dense 
forest,  seeking  in  vain  the  variety  afforded 
by  the  deciduous  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  hue 
which  gives  something  of  monotony  to  their 
appearance,  the  forests  of  Tasmania  are  of 
unsurpassed  grandeur  :  sometimes  they  pre- 
sent spots  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  in 
stately  groves,  free  from  underwood ;  some- 
times opening  on  verdant  glades,  intersected 
with  crystal  rivulets  ;  sometimes  skirting  an 
open  country  of  hiU  and  plain,  carpeted  with 
rich  herbage,  and  ornamented  with  isolated 
groups  of  the  graceful  casuarina,  pine, 
myrtle,  sassafras,  aiul  fern  trees.  But  not 
unfrequently  the  gigantic  forest  is  rendered 
impenetrable  by  thickets  of  fern  and  other 
shrubs  (some  of  which  are  of  gi-eat  beauty, 
and  produce  very  elegant  blossoms),  inter- 
laced by  innumerable  flowering  creepers, 
presenting  pictures  such  as  Humboldt  de- 
lighted to  depict  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Orinoco. 

Among  the  best  known  and  most  com- 
monly used  woods  in  the  colony,  are  the — 

Stringy   bark,  which  is   used  for   various 

ledonous  plants  may  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  seed 
lobes,  or  they  have  none  distinctly  traceable.  Ordcm 
are  subdivided  into  genera,  species,  and  varieties. 
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building  piu'poscs,  and  has  been  not  unaptly 
termed  tlie  oak  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  appearance  and  dura- 
bility of  the  wood,  as  of  the  uses  to  whieli  it 
is  applied.  Tlie  immense  size  to  which 
these  trees  occasionally  attain  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed.  Shingles  split  from  them 
are  used  in  the  place  of  tiles  and  slates  on 
the  houses  of  the  settlers.  The  bai-k  is 
brown  and  cracked. 

Iron  bark,  a  name  applied  in  New  South 
Wales  to  more  than  one  species  of  eucalyptus 
on  account  of  the  bark  being  exceedingly 
coarse,  hard,  and  iron-like,  is  not  frequent 
in  Tasmania. 

The  white,  blue,  and  black-butted  gum,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  eucalyptus,  are  used 
in  the  colony  by  shipwrights,  wheelwrights, 
and  for  fencing,  budding,  &c. ;  considerable 
quantities  of  gum  are  obtained  from  these 
trees,  the  best  is  procured  from  the  white 
gum,  eucalyptus  resinifera,  whose  bark  con- 
trasts with  that  of  the  stringy-bark,  being 
smooth,  and  of  a  greyish  hue. 

Among  the  casuarinte  the  she  oak  or  beef- 
wood  is  the  most  common,  and  is  used  for 
firewood ;  occasionally  the  swamp  oak  is,  I 
believe,  employed  for  cabinet  \voi'k,  and  also 
the  forest  oak. 

The  Huon  pine  ranks  high,  both  in 
beauty  and  vahie.  It  is  supposed  by  Back- 
house to  be  a  species  of  ducrydium,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  of  a 
pjTamidal  form,  tlie  trunk  liranches  com- 
mence about  thirty  feet  fi-om  the  ground, 
the  others  nin  generally  about  six  feet 
apart,  growing  out  horizontally  until  they 
droop  slightly  from  their  own  weight ;  they 
are  clothed  with  numerous  slender  pendant 
scaly  green  branches,  like  those  of  tlie  cypress 
and  arbor  vita,  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  leaves.  The  wood  has  an  aromatic  smell; 
is  of  a  light  mottled  yellow  colour,  closer 
grained  and  more  durable  than  white 
American  pine ;  it  is  much  valued  for  ship 
and  house  building,  ornamental  cabinet 
work,  pictm-e-frames,  and  general  piu'poses. 
It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  first 
found  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  Huon 
river ;  it  abounds  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macquarie  liarbour. 

The  Norfolk  Island  pine  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  the  locality  from  which  it 
takes  it  name. 

A  species  of  pine  called  the  caUitris 
pyramidalis,  is  a  cypress-like  tree,  which 
attains  to  seventy  feet  in  lieight,  and  aff"ords 


narrow  planks  and  small  timbers,  which  is 
useful  ill  building,  but  not  easy  to  work, 
being  liable  to  splinter  ;  the  wood  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  hue,  very  compact,  and  possessed 
of  a  cedar-like  perfume.  It  is  a  distin- 
guishing featoi'e  of  the  forests  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Oyster  bay.  The  celei-y-topped  pine 
(thalamici  asplenifolia) ,  is  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  at  the  summit  to  the  well- 
known  escideut  of  the  same  name ;  it 
attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  two  and-a- 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  well  calculated 
for  the  construction  of  masts. 

The  sassafras  [atherosperma  moschata) 
is  a  beautiful  tree  ;  it  occasionally  attains 
a  height  of  130  feet,  and  a  circumference 
of  six  to  seven  feet ;  like  many  of  the 
coniferte,  it  is  conical,  and  has  all  its  branches 
of  the  same  year's  growth,  radiating  from 
one  point  on  the  trunk.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  flooring.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  taken 
with  milk  has  a  pleasant  taste. 

The  myrtle  forests  (fayus  Cunninghamii) 
in  the  -sdcinity  of  the  Hampshire  hills  have 
been  previously  noticed.  Backhouse  men- 
tions two  of  these  trees  as  being  respectively 
thirty-two  and  forty-five  feet  in  girth,  and 
about  150  feet  high;  but  these  are  excep- 
tional instances,  as  they  rarely  in  that  locality 
exceed  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
myrtle  is  allied  to  beech,  but  has  leaves  like 
the  dwarf  birch ;  it  is  suited  for  the  keels 
of  vessels,  and  is  also  used  for  house-work. 

The  tea-tree  [leptospermum  lanigerum,  and 
melaleuca  linarifolia)  is  of  the  myrtle  family, 
it  is  ordinarily  a  shrub  of  about  ten  feet 
in  height,  but  in  certain  localities  attains  to 
eighty  feet ;  the  leaves  are  occasionally 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  but  they  are 
too  highly  aromatic  to  be  agreeable  to  most 
palates. 

The  dark  and  pale  varieties  of  Light 
Wood  {acacicB),  so  called  from  its  floating  in 
water,  while  all  the  other  Van  Diemen's 
Island  woods  generally  sink,  except  that  of 
the  pines — is  a  fine  timber,  and  its  roots 
are  much  valued  for  veneering. 

The  black  and  silver  wattle  {acacuB) 
are  the  gayest  of  the  forest  trees  when  in 
bloom  :  their  barks  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  tannin,  which  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  leather ;  the  former  yields  a 
gum  adapted  for  sizing  silk  goods. 

Cedar  h  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  as 
also  those  woods  locally  called  the  cotton-tree, 
musk,  silver-ivood,  plum-tree  and  yellntv- 
rrood.  j\Iill  cogs  arc  made  of  ligiiumvitce ; 
boat  timbers  of  red  ajid  white  honeysuckle, 
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different  species  of  banks'ue,  resembling  a 
fir  in  growth,  but  having  fohage  more  like 
a  holly.  Shingles  are  sometimes  made  of 
peppermint,  the  leaves  of  which  contain  a 
pungent  oleaginous  substance  ;  gun-stocks 
of  pink-ivood  [carpodontos  lucida),  and  the 
cypress  or  native  cherry  [exocarpus  ciipressi- 
forniis)  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
sixteen  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  of  bright 
green  colour,  bearing  a  small,  red,  oval- 
shaped  fruit  of  a  sweet  taste,  the  seed  or 
stone  being  on  the  outside.  The  bark  of 
the  pepper-tree  (Tasmania  fragrans)  con- 
tains important  medicinal  qualities. 

Among  the  handsomest  shrubs  is  the 
tulip-tree  [telopea  truncata),  a  laurel-like 
shrub,  bearing  heads  four  inches  across,  of 
brilliant,  scarlet,  wiry,  flowers,  abounding  in 
honey,  which  is  easily  extracted  by  means 
of  the  slender  tubular  stems  of  grass. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  ferns  and 
tree-ferns,  and  the  extraordinary  size  to 
which  the  latter  attain,  has  been  frequently 
alluded  to ;  the  black  substance  forming 
part  of  their  stems  is  used  for  reeding  in 
inlaying,  for  which  purpose  it  is  superior  to 
ebony  ;  the  roots  and  heart  of  several  descrip- 
tions were  formerly  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
aborigines  ;  the  inner  leaves  of  the  grass-tree 
also  serve  as  food,  and  there  are  some  wild 
fruits,  but  mostly  with  a  thin  fleshy  pulp, 
and  of  an  acid  quality  :  the  common  mush- 
room abounds.  There  is  an  esculent  fungus, 
called  "native  bread,"  a  species  of  tuber 
attaining  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
resembling  in  taste  boiled  rice  :  cooking  pro- 
duces little  change  in  its  character.  The 
natives  say  that  the  bread  is  found  in  a 
rotten  tree.  An  edible  fungus  is  found  in 
clusters,  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of 
a  walnut,  upon  swollen  branches  of  the 
myrtle  :  when  young,  its  colour  is  pale  and 
covered  with  a  thin  skin  that  is  easily  taken 
off:  in  this  state  its  taste  is  like  that  of  cold 
cow-heel.  When  matured,  the  skin  splits 
and  exhibits  a  net-work  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  The  native  potato  is  obtained  from 
a  plant  of  the  orchis  tribe,  which  is  brown, 
leafless,  one-and-a-half  feet  high,  with  dingy 
white  tubular  flowers;  it  grows  among  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  and  has  a  root  like 
a  series  of  kidney  potatoes,  terminating  in  a 
branched  thick  moss  of  coral  fibres.  The 
mesemtn-yanthemum  is  the  most  widely-dif- 
fused plant  in  Austral-Asia,  being  found  on 
all  the  coasts;  the  beiTy  has  a  sweetish  alka- 
line taste. 

The  fferanium,   as   at  the  Cape   of  Good 


Hope,  grows  into  a  bushy  shrub,  and  is  used 
for  hedge-rows.  The  castor  oil  plant  yields 
the  well-known  medicine.  Some  of  the  low 
shrubs  and  creeping  plants  are  of  extreme 
beauty;  among  them  I  may  notice  several 
species  of  epacris,  which  resemble  heath, 
bearing  white,  pink,  or  crimson  flowers,  and 
edible  fruit,  the  pomaderris  elliptica,  with 
large  clusters  of  small  sulphur-coloured  blos- 
soms; the  comesperma  voluhilis,  a  climber, 
the  flowers  of  which,  in  spring,  hang  in  blue 
festoons  among  the  bushes,  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  name.*  The  climate  is  in  some  places  too 
cold  for  grapes  and  cucumbers,  but  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  walnuts 
succeed  better  than  in  England.  Oaks, 
ashes,  and  sycamores  raised  fi'om  English 
seed  attain  to  three  or  four  feet  the  first  year. 
There  are  several  native  grasses,  of  which 
that  called  Kangaroo  grass  [anthistiria 
Australis)  affords  the  best  pasturage,  and  is 
less  affected  by  drought  than  those  of 
Europe  :  it  grows  in  bunches,  and  bears  a 
white  convolvulus-shaped  flower. 

Zoology. — The  animals  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island  closely  resemble  those  of  Australia, 
and  ai'c,  like  them,  few  in  number.  (See 
Division  IV.,  p.  734.)  The  dingo  or  native 
dog,  is  however,  not  found  in  Tasmania,  but 
in  its  place  there  is  an  animal  popularly 
called  a  hyena  or  tiger,  supposed  to  be  an 
undescribed  variety  of  dasyurus,  which, 
though  it  flies  from  man  with  the  timidity 
of  a  hare,  is  very  destructive  among  flocks. 
It  sometimes  measures  six  feet  from  the 
snout  to  the  tail.  It  is  striped  with  black 
and  white  on  the  back,  and  the  belly  and 
sides  are  of  a  grey  colour.  Its  mouth  re- 
sembles that  of  a  wolf,  with  huge  jaws,  open- 
ing almost  to  the  ears.  The  legs  ai'e  short 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  it  has  a  slug- 
gish appearance ;  but  in  running  it  bounds 
like  a  kangaroo,  though  not  with  equal  speed. 
It  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order,  the  fe- 
male carrying  its  young  in  a  pouch,  like 
most  of  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the  country. 

The  dasyurus  ursinus,  popularly  called 
the  devil,  is  another  animal  of  the  same 
species.  It  is  extremely  ugly,  with  a  head 
somewhat  resembling  an  otter's,  but  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  body ;  the 
mouth  is  supplied  with  three  rows  of  teeth  ; 
the  legs  short,  with  feet  like  the  feline  race ; 
the  tail  short  and  thick,  and  the  skin  of 
a  sable  colour.     When  provoked,  it  gnashes 

*  Sue  Backhouse's  Visit  to  the  Au^trnlian  Colonies, 
p.  23,  and  Appendix. 
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its  teeth  with  great  violence,  makinir  at  the 
same  time  a  noise  not  luihke  that  of  a  bear : 
it  can  exist  a  long  time  without  food,  and  is 
perfectly  iintameable.  It  frequents  rocky 
hills,  whence  it  issues  at  night  in  search 
of  its  prey.  The  only  other  carnivorous 
animals  are  several  sorts  of  wild  cats  in  the 
woods,  one  of  which  is  called  the  tiger-cat, 
from  its  general  resemblance  to  that  animal ; 
others  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  pole-cat 
and  weazel,  in  appearance  and  mode  of  life, 
and  are  between  the  two  in  size,  being  a 
little  larger  than  the  ferret,  and  not  unlike 
it  in  shape ;  they  are  all  great  enemies  to 
the  poultry  yard,  and  occasionally  also  to 
young  lambs. 

Of  the  kangaroo  [macropus),  the  chief 
varieties  are  the  forester,  (which  is  the 
largest,)  the  brush,  and  the  wallabi.  The 
bound  of  the  kangaroo  is  prodigious,  some- 
times exceeding  twenty  paces,  and  this  can 
be  kept  up  foi'  some  time,  so  as  to  outstrip 
the  fleetest  greyhound.  The  abdominal 
pouch,  which  this  singular  animal  possesses, 
is  well  known ;  the  young  attach  them- 
selves to  the  motlier's  nipple  from  the  ear- 
liest instant  of  their  birth,  and  I  have  found 
them  adhering  to  it,  when  totally  devoid  of 
hair — scarcely  indeed  formed,  and  without 
sign  of  life.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed 
the  marsupial  pouch  as  a  substitute  for  a 
burrow  or  nest ;  and  within  its  precincts, 
the  careful  mother  shelters  her  helpless 
young,  letting  them  out  when  they  become 
capable  of  motion,  to  graze  on  the  tender 
herbage,  or  carefully  conveying  them  across 
rivers,  and  through  forests,  when  pursued 
by  her  enemies,  until  they  are  able  to  pro- 
ride  for  their  own  sustenance  and  safety. 
The  kangaroo  has  rarely  more  than  two  at 
a  birth,  is  extremely  timid,  unless  when 
hard  pressed  for  life,  when  it  will  set  its 
back  against  a  tree — boldly  await  the  dogs 
— and  rip  them  up  with  its  hind  claws,  or 
give  them  a  formidable  squeeze  with  its  fore 
arms,  imtil  the  blood  gushes  from  the 
hound's  nostrils ;  sometimes  the  poor  crea- 
ture will  take  to  the  water,  and  seizing 
the  heads  of  the  dogs  as  they  approach, 
hold  them  under  water  until  they  are 
drowned :  their  tails  are  of  immense 
strength  and  thickness.  Tliey  are  ex- 
tremely docile ;  I  had  one  for  sometime 
as  a  pet,  which  followed  me  about  the 
house  and  garden  like  a  dog,  eat  out  of  my 
hand,  sat  behind  my  chair  at  meals,  gi^■ing 
me  an  occastonal  kick  when  I  forgot  to  help 
him  as  well  as  mvself.     This  beautiful  ani- 


mal, which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar 
to  Australia,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  fast  disap- 
pearing before  the  abodes  of  cirilized  man ; 
for,  as  the  aborigines  say,  "  where  white 
man  sit  down,  kangaroo  go  away."  Their 
skins  are  tanned  for  leather,  and  are  used 
with  the  hair  on  for  making  rugs. 

The  kangaroo  rat  and  the  kangaroo 
mouse  are  two  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
the  former  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and 
the  latter  is  considerably  smaller ;  they 
have  also  the  ventral  sack  or  pouch  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the  short  fore 
paws,  and  the  long  hind  legs  ;  but  the  ears 
resemble  those  of  the  mouse.  They  are 
night  animals,  sleeping  during  the  whole 
day,  even  when  domesricated. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  opossums, 
which  usually  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  gum  trees,  and  feed  on 
the  leaves  or  branches :  they  are  valued  iu 
the  colony  on  account  of  their  skins,  which, 
however,  are  seldom  preserved  so  as  to  be 
valuable  as  an  article  of  export. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moles,  called  the 
rat  and  rabbit  bandicoot,  which  burrow 
underground,  and  live  on  roots  ;  both  kinds 
are  mischievous  visitors  to  potato  grounds, 
using  their  snouts  to  turn  up  the  roots, 
which  they  afterwards  devour.  The  flesh  of 
the  rabbit  bandicoot  is  considered  delicate. 
There  is  also  an  opossum  mouse,  a  pretty 
miniature  of  the  opossum ;  it  is  easily  tamed, 
and  Uves  on  a  substance  called  manna. 

The  wombat  [phascohiomys) ,  is  a  very 
singular  animal,  which,  when  full  grown, 
weighs  nearly  forty-three  pounds,  the  largest, 
measure  about  thirty-two  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-six  inches  in  circumference. 
The  head  is  large  and  flat,  the  neck  thick 
and  short,  and  the  back  arches  to  the  loins. 
The  fur  is  thick,  strong,  and  of  a  hght 
sandy  or  dark  grey  colour.  The  legs  are 
extremely  short ;  the  ears  sh.arp  and  erect ; 
the  eyes  small  and  sunken,  but  lively ;  the 
feet  are  formed  like  those  of  a  badger,  and 
the  mouth  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit. 
The  flesh  has  the  flavour  of  that  of  the 
kangaroo,  but  is  far  more  delicate.  The  food 
of  the  wombat  consists  principally  of  leaves 
and  grass ;  its  movements  are  awkward, 
hobbling  or  shuflling  :  it  burrows,  is  mild 
and  gentle  in  disposition,  but  bites  hard 
when  provoked,  and,  in  common  with  many 
quadrupeds  of  this  island,  is  a  night  animal. 

The  native  porcupine  {ornithorynchus 
InjstrLr),  in  size  resembles  the  common 
hedgehog    but    the    spines   are    ranged   in 
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H^atches,  having  one  longer  than  the  others 
protruding  from  each  of  the  centres ;  it  is 
perfectly  harmless ;  its  natural  food  is  ant 
eggs.  That  strange  creature  called  the  pla- 
typus {ornithorynchus  paradoxus),  is  found 
here,  as  in  Australia.     (See  p.  735,  Div.  iv.) 

Of  domestic  animals  I  need  only  observe, 
that  all  those  of  England  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  and  thrive  well ;  the 
breed  of  horses  is  excellent,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  horned  cattle  and  sheep  attest 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  pasturage. 

Ornithology. — The  feathered  tribes  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  are  very  handsome, 
but  few  can  be  considered  melodious.  The 
largest  is  the  emu,  which  stands  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  and  is  neaily  allied  to  the 
ostrich  in  form  and  habits  ;  differing  from 
it,  however,  in  some  important  respects,  its 
covering  having  more  the  appearance  of 
hair,  or  rather,  thin  strips  of  whalebone, 
than  feathers ;  its  wings  are  also  much 
shorter,  and  as  well  as  the  tail,  are  entirely 
destitue  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with 
which  the  ostrich  is  adorned ;  it  is  now  fast 
disappearing.  Parrots  of  various  kinds, 
cockatoos,  herons,  swans,  pelicans,  &c.,  are 
very  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
joined enumeration  of  the  birds  of  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  derived  from  the  care- 
fully prepared  list  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Ewing,  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal  of  Science: 

Ruptures. — The  wedge-tail  eagle;  eagle  hawk,  and 
the  sea-eagle.  The  fish-hawk,  or  white-headed  eagle; 
the  peregrine  falcon  of  Tasmania  (a  rare  bird) ;  the 
little  falcon;  the  lizard  hawk;  brown  hawk;  sparrow 
hawk  (the  mo.st  common  species);  the  white  and  swamp 
hawk  ;  the  lioobook  owl,  and  the  little  spotted  owl. 

Insessorcs — Dentirostres. — Whistling  Dick,  the 
native  swallow,  the  snnimer  bird,  the  monntain  thrush, 
the  spotted  thrush  or  ground  dove,  the  miner,  the 
black-throated  robin  or  ground-chat,  the  red-throated 
robin,  the  pink-breasted  robin,  the  dusky  robin,  the 
superb  warbler,  the  emu  wren,  the  brown  tail,  the 
yellow  tail,  the  mouse  bird  or  bush  sparrow,  the  sil- 
ver eye  or  green  linnet,  the  titlark,  the  red  or  green 
lark,  the  brown  wren  (very  rare),  the  thick  head  or 
bLiek-erown  thrush,  the  native  thrush,  the  crimson- 
rumped  diamond  bird,  the  striped-headed  diamond 
bird,  the  forty  spot,  the  fan  tail,  and  the  satin  fly- 
catcher. Vonirostres. — The  crow,  the  white  magpie, 
the  black  magpie,  the  pied  magpie,  the  butcher  bird, 
and  the  fire-tail.  Scansore-i. — The  musk  or  forest 
parrakeet,  the  blue  mountain  parrakeet,  the  rose  hill 
parrakeet,  the  mountain  or  green  jjarrot,  the  swift  and 
the  ground  parrakeet,  the  swamp  and  the  orange- 
bellied  parrakeet,  the  "vhite  and  the  black  cockatoo,  the 
ose-crested  cockatoo,  and  the  grey,  the  brown,  and  the 
bronze  cuckoo.  Tcniiiroslres. — The  Jew  bird,  the  saw- 
yer, honey-surker,  the  wattle,  and  little  wattle  bird ; 
the  yellow-throat,  the  yellow-crowned  honey-sucker, 
the  black-cap,  the  cherry-picker,  and  the   cobl)lers' 


I  awl.  Fissirostres. — The  thi-ee-toed  king-fisher,  the 
more-])ork  (so  called  from  its  cry),  the  little  goat- 

I  sucker,  the  wh'e-tailed  swift,  the  swallow,  and  the 
martin.  Rannres. — The  brown,  the  stubble,  and  the 
painted  quail :  the  emu,  the  bronze-winged,  and  the 
little  bronze-winged  pigeon. 

I  Gnillatores. — The  heron,  the  bittern,  the  pied,  and 
the  black  oyster-catcher ;  the  bald  sultan,  the  rail, 
land-rails,  the  snipe,  the  godwit,  the  sand-piper,  the 
avoset,  the  curlew,  the  hooded,  and  the  banded 
doturel ;  the  large-billed  doturel,  the  golden  plover, 
and  the  spur-winged  plover. 

Natatore.^. — The  black  swan,  the  Cape  Barren 
goose,  the  Australian  pintail,  the  mountain,  and  the 
musk  duck;  the  leal,  the  shoveler,  the  little,  and  the 
eared  grebe  ;  the  large,  the  Uttle,  and  the  yellow- 
tufted  penguin ;  the  black  and  the  white-bellied 
shag ;  the  pelican,  the  southern  gannet,  the  black- 
backed,  and  the  silver  gull ;  the  Cape  petrel,  or 
pigeon,  the  wandering,  and  the  sooty  albatross  ;  and 
four  species  of  thalassidroma,  whose  names  have  not 
been  made  out. 

In  the  above  list,  the  wattle  bird,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  snipe,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
is  the  only  one  peculiar  to  Tasmania. 

IcTHVoLOGY. — Tlic  seas  around  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  abound  with  whales  and  seals ; 
and  its  shores  with  shell-fish,  particularly 
muscles  —  these  last  literally  covering  the 
rocks  on  its  coasts,  and  in  its  bays,  creeks, 
and  harbours,  where  various  descriptions 
adapted  for  food  are  readily  procuralile. 
Fishing,  however,  is  a  pursuit  little  followed 
in  Tasmania,  and,  consequently,  instead  of 
a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply,  but  little  is 
brought  to  market.  The  trumpeter  is  one 
of  the  most  admired ;  the  other  kinds  are, 
salmon*  (so  called  in  the  colony,  but  in 
reality  a  very  poor  fish),  perch,  rock-cod, 
bream,  midlet,  whitings,  flat-heads,  leather- 
jackets,  taylors,  parrots,  guard-fish,  cray-fish 
(nearly  as  good  as  lobsters),   oysters  (good 

[  and  plentiful),  eels,  skate,  and  shrimps. 
Some  years  ago  mackarel  of  a  very  small 
species  were  caught,  but  latterly  they  have 
not  been  known  to  approach  the  island. 
Black  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Mersey,  and 
generally  weigh  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  j 

:  they  have  no  scales. 

j  The  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  interior  abound 
with  very  fine  eels;  but  the  other  fresh- 
water fish  are  worth  little,  except  the 
mullet,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is 
annually  caught  near  the  falls  at  New  Nor- 
folk. They  are  in  perfection  from  Novem- 
ber to  jMarch,  and  aflford  sport  to  the  angler, 
as  they  readily  rise  to  the  fly. 

A  fish  found  in  the  bays  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  island,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
"  The  true  salmon  is  not  found,  1  believe,south  of  the 
eq\iator ;  the  spawn  might  be  conveyed  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  in  an  egg-shell,  hermetically  sealed,  and 
hatched  under  a  hen,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese. 
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species  of  toad-fish,  is  a  strong  poison. 
This  fish  seldom  exceeds  five  inches  in 
length,  -which  is  disproportionate  to  its 
thickness ;  the  back  is  spotted  hke  tortoise- 
shell  and  of  the  same  coloui',  the  belly  is 
white,  resembling  kid-skin. 

The  Reptiles  and  Insects  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  Australia  (see  Div.  iv., 
p.  736)  ;  among  the  former  are  several 
descriptions  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are 
veiy  venomous ;  the  most  common  kinds 
being  a  large  black  snake,  the  diamond 
snake,  and  a  smaller  brown  sort.  A  native 
brought  to  me,  in  Avistralia,  a  snake  which 
measured  fourteen  feet ;  it  resembled  some- 
what the  boa-constrictor  I  had  seen  in  Cey- 
lon.    The  colour  was  very  beautiful,  chang- 


ing rapidly  as  the  reptile  became  irritated. 
After  carefully  securing  it,  I  tried  the  cflect 
of  various  poisons  ;  some  produced  no  effect — 
an  infusion  of  tobacco  made  it  very  sick,  but 
large  doses  of  calomel  soon  destroyed  life. 
The  guanas  and  lizards  are  common, and  con- 
sidered perfectly  inno.xious;  among  the  insects 
are  centipedes  of  two  sorts,  scorpions  and 
tarantulas ;  the  latter  may  often  be  met  with 
in  rotten  wood.  There  are  also  many  curious 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  beetle  ;  three 
or  four  sorts  of  ants,  some  of  which  are  an 
inch  long,  and  sting  sharply ;  and  a  variety 
of  spiders.  Bees  introduced  from  England 
have  multiplied  witii  extraordinary  rapidity, 
several  swarms  ha\ing  been  produced  in  one 
year  from  a  single  hive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TRAXSPORT.\TIOX— DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  PENAL  DISCIPLINE— PRESENT  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CONVICTS— SPIRITUAL  AND  SCHOLASTIC  INSTRUCTION— PUBLIC  EX- 
PENDITURE ON  CRIME  —  EFFORTS  FOR  THE  FST.\BLISHMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE 
SECONDARY  PUNnSHMENTS. 


If  in  the  progress  of  time  it  should  be  de 
creed  in  the  infinite  w  isdom  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Ruler  of  nations,  that  the  wide-spread, 
and  to  human  eyes,  deeply-rooted  power  of 
England,  should,  like  that  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Rome  and 
Athens,  crumble  into  dust,  her  future  his- 
torian may  seek  among  the  state  archives, 
the  eridences  of  her  extensive  dominion  and 
commercial  importance,  or  illustrate  from 
the  relics  of  the  fine  arts,  the  scientific 
acquirements  and  intellectual  cultivation  of 
her  children ;  but  if  he  be  a  christian,  his 
inquiries  will  not  stop  there.  Taught  by 
Sacred  Writ  that  "  righteousness  alone  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,"  he  will  seek  memorials  of 
the  "  good  works,"  which  alike,  in  a  State 
or  an  individual,  are  its  legitimate  fruits, — 
and  ask,  have  the  hungry  been  fed,  the 
naked  clothed,  the  sick  succoured,  and  the 
poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  ? 
What  efforts,  and  in  a  worldly  sense,  what 
sacrifices  has  Britain  made  to  instruct  the 
ignorant — to  protect  infancy — to  guard 
youth  from  pollution,  and  to  sustain  the 
feeble  steps  of  age?  Has  she  strenuously 
and  consistently  endeavoured  to  use  the  ten 
talents  entrusted  tr  her  charge  for  the  ad- 


vancement, at  home  and  abroad,  of  Christian 
civilization  ?  Yet  another  question  remains 
on  a  subject  of  extreme  difficulty  and  vital 
importance,  whether  to  a  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian state,  but  involving  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  most  solemn  responsibilities,  and 
aftbrding  a  searching  test  of  how  far  her 
practical  legislation  accords  with  her  religi- 
ous profession. 

We  know  that  "offences  must  come;" — 
that  no  human  government  can  wholly  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  even  heinous  sin, 
although  it  may  and  does,  by  ordinances 
and  penalties,  impose  upon  it  a  salutary 
check.  In  what  manner  crime  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  becomes  therefore  a  necessary 
consideration  ;  how  on  the  one  hand,  society 
may  be  protected  from  its  fearful  ini-oads, 
and  the  evil-doer  be  made  an  example  for  the 
weak,  the  inexperienced,  or  the  tempted,  to 
shun  and  not  imitate  ;  how  on  the  other, 
the  miserable  and  misguided  sinner  himself 
may  best  be  taught  the  fooUshness  of  sin, 
and  while  enduring  the  sentence  inflicted 
by  the  laws  which  he  has  violated,  may  be 
induced  to  seek  for  pardon  from  a  far 
higher  tribunal  than  that  of  man. 

Xo  surer  test  can  be  applied  to  the  reH- 
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gious  principles  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation, 
than  the  degree  in  which  they  lead  to  tlie 
overcoming  evil  with  good ;  and  the  public 
who  have  so  generously  supported  this  ex- 
tensive work  from  its  very  commencement, 
will  not,  I  trust, deem  time  or  space  mis-spent 
or  misemployed  in  the  enquiry  how  far 
England  has  said  to  her  very  outcasts, — 
"  Repent  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your 
transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your 
ruin :  cast  away  from  you  all  youi'  trans- 
gressions whereby  ye  have  transgressed, 
and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit."* 

Desiring  to  offer  on  this  important  sub- 
ject somewhat  fuller  details  than  would  be 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this 
work,  the  following  preliminary  statements 
are  given  in  small  type  : — 

In  the  preceding  volume,  (Book  II.,  New  South 
Wales,  eh.  1,  ]).  402),  I  liave  stated  briefly  the  origin 
of  transportation  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  likewise  the  objects  which  the  government 
of  King  George  the  Third  had  in  view  when  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  a  penal  settlement  at  Botany 
Bay,  in  1786.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  only 
object  of  transportation  seems  to  have  been  to  gel 
rid  of  criminals  ; — whether  they  perished  at  sea,  or 
were  sold  into  slavery,  or  became  a  curse  and  a 
plague  wherever  they  landed,  was  equally  immaterial 
to  the  authorities  in  England.  Indeed,  in  tlie 
report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  transportation,  in  1838  (p.  1),  itis  stated 
that  under  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  1,  c.  11,  "  offenders 
were  put  up  to  iiiiction,  and  sold  by  the  persons  who 
undertook  to  transport  them  as  bondsmen  for  the 
period  of  theii'  sentences." 

The  philanthropist  Howard,  when  sheriff  of 
Bedfordshire  in  1773,  found  the  prisons  similar  to 
those  of  China  at  the  present  moment,  of  whose  con- 
dition some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of 
the  same  word  in  the  Chinese  language  signifying 
iianl  and  hell.  His  examinations  of  the  prisons  and 
Bridewells  of  England,  revealed  a  dreadful  state  of 
neglect  and  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering. 
Many  who  entered  them  in  health,  were  in  a  few 
months  reduced  to  emaciation ;  some  were  seen 
expiring  on  the  floors,  of  pestilential  diseases  and 
confluent  small-pox,  and  the  loathsome  cells  be- 
came the  hot-beds  of  i.  fearful  distemper  termed 
the  "  gaol  fever,"  which  slew  thousands.  Most  of 
the  prisons  were  scantily  provided,  and  some 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  without  a 
supply  of  water  within  llieir  walls;  devoid  of  bedding 
or  straw;  the  windows  closed  up  to  evade  the 
window  tax,  while  tlie  prisoners,  who  ought  to  have 
been  set  to  work,  and  who  had  means  of  their  own, 
spent  their  time  in  sloth,  deliauchery,  and  all  sorts 
of  vice.  There  was  no  distinction  of  classes,  the 
murderer,  the  misdemeanant,  the  debtor,  the  hoary- 
headed  villain,  the  profligate  and  the  destitute 
■woman,  the  comparatively  pure  and  innocent  youth, 
were  all  thrust  into  the  same  den,  to  "  rot  o] 
starve,"  according  to  the   caprice  or  interest  of  the 

•  Ezekiel  xviii.,  27—32. 


gaolers  of  the  several  county  ]n-isons,  to  whom  the 
unhappy  and  neglected  wretches  were  generally 
"  farmed  out,"  at  so  much  per  head.  Whoever 
wishes  to  contrast  the  period  most  erroneously 
termed  the  (/ood  old  times  with  the  present,  need 
hardly  desire  a  more  striking  illustration  than  the 
conduct  pursued  by  our  ancestors,  with  regard  to 
criminals,  affords  to  the  present  system,  which  how- 
ever is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction ;  the 
reformation  in  prisons  and  prison  discipline  having 
been  mainly  effected  within  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
isting generation.  On  this  point,  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adams  is  very  forcible.  This  able 
exponent  of  criminal  law,  stated  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  12th  March,  1847, 
that  he  "  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  condemned 
cells  in  Warwick  gaol,  where  ])risoners  were  thrust 
after  sentence  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their 
earthly  existence  in  darkness  and  terror.  Imprison- 
ment at  that  time  was  accompanied  with  every 
species  of  aggravation  and  cruelty  ;  in  dungeons  and 
darkness,  with  chains,  starvation  and  torture,  terror 
was  the  ruling  principle ;  moral  influence  was  un- 
heard of." 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  an  awakening  sense  of 
this  important  and  too  long  neglected  duty,  was 
manifested  by  an  examination  of  the  gaols  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  by  a  declaration  in  1786,  of 
the  objects  for  which  a  i>enal  colony  was  to  be  founded 
in  Australia,  namely,  "  to  provide  for  the proffressive 
and  ultimate  reformation,  as  well  as  the  safe  custody 
and  punishment  of  the  criminals. 

This  official  declaration  was,  however,  not  accom- 
panied by  the  practical  efforts  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  benevolent  purport;  and  I  have 
shewn  in  the  New  South  Wales  division  of  this 
work  (pp.  409 — 417),  the  neglect  evinced  by  the 
home  authorities  to  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales  and  to  Van 
Diemen's  Island. 

To  the  credit  of  several  gentlemen  in  Australia, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Archdeacon  (now 
Bishop)  Broughton ;  Judge  Burton ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ulluthorne,  the  Roman  catholic  vicar-general  ;  Sir 
R.  Bourke,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
Sir  G.  Arthur,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  strenuous  endeavours  were  made  to  awaken 
the  home  government  to  a  sense  of  its  duties.  These 
efforts  were  at  length  successful, — Lord  Qlenelg  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Stephen,  her  Majesty's  secre- 
tary and  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  'colonies, 
commenced  a  series  of  efficient  measures,  which 
have  been  since  then  unremittingly  pursued  by  their 
successors,  in  these  arduous  and  responsible  offices. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  governors  of 
New  South  Wales  and  the  lieut. -governors  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  from  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
these  colonies  as  penal  settlements,  never  received 
from  the  government  at  home  any  body  of  instruc- 
tions for  their  guidance  with  regard  to  the  discipline 
and  treatment  of  convicts,  until  Lord  Stanley,  in 
Noveniber,  1842,  iramed  his  system,  and  forwarded 
it  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  lieutenant-governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
strange  neglect  of  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
is  that  although  it  devolved  upon  the  secretaries  of 
state  for  the  colonial  and  home  departments,  it  was 
not  regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  either,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  declining  the 
attoniiit  to  control  the  conduct  of  officers  with  whom 
he  did  not  correspond,  and  who  were  not  subject  to 


his  authority ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  the  same  manner  refusing  to  direct  or  initiate 
measures  on  a  subject  affecting  British  rather  than 
Colonial  interests,  and  therefore  foreign  to  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  colonial  department.  There  was  ne- 
cessarily no  stability  of  purpose  whatever  in  convict 
management :  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  succes- 
sive governors,  and  it  seldom  happened  that  during 
his  tenure  of  ottice  any  governor  adopted  the  mea- 
sures of  his  immediate  predecessor.  AH  the  varying 
plans  for  the  treatment  of  convicts  were  of  local 
origin,  had  mostly  for  their  object  local  interests, 
and  were  executed  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Treasury,  on  whom  enormous  charges  conse- 
quently devolved. 

This  absence  of  any  known  and  permanent  system 
was  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  serious  evils, 
respecting  which  much  misconception  and  many  erro- 
neous statements  prevailed  in  this  country.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  Sir  "\Villiam  Molesworth  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  directed  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  subject,  a  select  committee  in  1837-8, 
elicited  most  distressing  facts  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  decided  bias 
of  the  committee  against  transportation  induced  them 
to  decline  receiving  evidence  demonstrative  of  the 
good  that  had  most  certainly  been  thereby  produced  j 
led  them  to  place  on  record  one-sided  statements 
calculated  to  affi.x  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the 
free  population,  and  to  adopt  the  following  some- 
what summary  recommendations : — 

1.  That  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
to  the  settled  districts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  practicable. 

2.  That  crimes  now  punishable  by  transportation 
should  in  future  be  punished  by  continement  with 
hard  labour,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  periods  varying 
from  two  to  fifteen  years. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  maintaming 
discipline  and  subordination  among  the  convicts 
sentenced  to  confinement  abroad,  of  promoting  the 
legitimate  ends  for  which  punishment  is  inflicted, 
and  also  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  those  social 
evils  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  result 
from  transportation  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  peni- 
tentiaries or  houses  of  confinement  that  may  be 
established  abroad,  shall  (so  far  as  possible)  be 
stiicUy  limited  to  those  places  wherein  there  are  at 
present  no  free  settlers,  and  wherein  effectual  security 
can  be  taken  against  the  future  resort  of  such  settlers. 

4.  That  rules  should  be  established  by  which  the 
existing  practice  of  abridging  the  periods  of  punish- 
ment of  convicts  in  consequence  of  tlieir  good  con- 
duct, may  be  brought  under  stricter  regulation,  and 
rendered  less  vague  and  arbitrary. 

5.  That  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  a  con- 
vict finds  in  tliis  country  in  procuring  the  means  j{ 
honest  livelihood  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
and  on  account  of  the  temptations  to  which  he  is 
thereby  exposed,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  esta- 
blish a  plan  by  which  a  convict  might  receive 
encouiagement  to  leave  the  country  with  the  pros- 
pect of  supporting  himself  by  regular  industry,  and 
ultimately  regaining  the  place  in  society  which  he 
had  forfeited  by  crime.  That  if  such  encouragement 
were  limited  to  omvicts  who  should  have  conducted 
themselves  uniformly  well  during  their  confinement, 
it  might  at  the  same  time  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  good  behaviour  during  confinement,  and 
might   considerably   diminish   the   prejudice   which 


must  to  a  certain  degree  attach  to  any  person  known 
to  have  been  convicted  of  a  serious  offence. 

6.  That  the  convicts  who  have  been  punished 
abroad  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  settlement 
in  which  they  have  been  punished  within  a  limited 
period  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  and 
that  means  should  be  afforded  them  by  the  govern- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  points  the  committee 
urged  that  "  in  order  to  give  this  experiment  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  iniich  more  ample  provision  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  should  likewise  be 
made  than  has  been  possible  for  convicts  scattered 
over  the  extensive  surface  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Island." 

The  partial  testimony  received  and  promulgated 
by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  transportation  in  1837-8,  and  the  refusal  of  that 
committee  to  hear  counter-evidence,  which  would 
have  set  forth  the  whole  truth,  produced  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  "  serious  and  heart-felt  grief,  mixed 
with  honest  indignation,"  such  as  I  have  stated  in 
tlie  previous  volume  (p.  418)  to  have  been  excited  in 
New  South  Wales.  A  public  meeting  was  inmie- 
diately  called  by  the  free  inhabitants,  who  declared 
that  "  the  statements  set  forth  by  the  select  committee 
were  without  foundation,"  and  they  implored  their 
lieutenant-governor.  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had 
then  (7th  Sept.,  1838,)  been  eighteen  months  among 
them,  to  "  do  them  justice,  and  make  public  his 
opinion  of  their  social,  moral,  and  religious  character, 
so  far  as  the  originally  free  population  was  con- 
cerned." Sir  John  Franklin  promptly  responded  to 
this  appeal,  and  gave  his  high  testimony  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  "  moral  and  intellectual  respectability 
of  the  community,  whose  interests  had  become  his 
own,"  and  declared  that  the  "  free  community  of 
Van  Diemen's  Island  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  any  population  in  Great  Britain." 

In  order  that  the  system  p\irsued  in  \an  Diemen's 
Island  and  New  South  ^\  ales  at  the  period  of  the 
report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1838  may 
be  understood  and  contrasted  with  that  now  in 
operation,  I  subjoin  an  outline  of  the  plan  then  in 
operation.  All  male  and  female  convicts  on  arriving 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  without  reference  to  pre- 
vious circumstances,  were  either  assigned  as  servants 
to  private  individuals,  under  stipulated  regulations, 
or  if  there  were  no  demand  for  their  services,  they 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  in  barracks  at  the 
cost  of  the  crown  until  such  demand  arose.  The 
assigned  were  required  to  live  under  the  roof  of  their 
employers;  they  received  no  wages  for  their  labour, 
could  not  work  for  themselves,  be  out  at  night,  or  go 
any  where  without  a  pass;  were  liable  to  be  iiogged 
or  imprisoned  on  the  complaint  of  tlieir  master,  who 
on  his  part  was  bound  to  provide  his  assigned  ser- 
vants annually  with  two  suits  of  apjiarel  (that  of  the 
females  not  to  exceed  £7  in  value),  with  proper 
bedding,  and  to  allow  t.he  mules  U)-,  lbs.  meat,  lOjlbs. 
flour,  7  oz.  sugar,  3^  oz.  soap,  and  2  oz.  salt;  and 
the  females  8\  lbs.  flour,  5^  lbs.  meat,  2  oz.  tea,  8  oz. 
sugar,  2  oz.  soap,  and  H  oz.  salt.  The  prisoners 
not  assigned  were  divided  into  six  classes ;  the  first 
might  sleep  out  of  barracks  and  work  for  themselves 
the  whole  of  each  Saturday  ;  the  second  must  sleep 
in  barracks,  but  were  likewise  allowed  to  work  for 
themselves  on  each  Saturday ;  the  tliird,  employed 
on  the  public  woiks.werc  released  from  labour  every 
Saturday  at  noon,  subject  to  the  condition  of  good 
beliaviour ;  the   fourth  class  consisted  of  refractory 
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iir  disorderly  charactprs,  and  were  worked  in  irons 
either  in  the  towns  or  on  the  roads  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate ;  the  fifth,  a  still  more  de!:;raded 
class,  were  also  woi'ked  in  irons  and  kept  entirely 
.separate  from  other  prisoners  ;  the  sixth  were  re- 
moved to  the  penal  settlements  at  Macquarie  Har- 
bour or  Port  Arthur  for  a  definite  term,  and  there 
classified  and  worked  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mandant, generally  a  militai-y  officer;  none  but  the 
prisoners  and  their  guards  were  suffered  to  remain 
at  these  settlements,  the  labour  of  the  convicts  was 
of  the  severest  description,  in  cutting  timber,  &c., 
and  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  coercion. 
A  prisoner  might  ascend  or  descend  tlirough  these 
six  classes :  if  he  conducted  himself  ill,  the  dreaded 
seclusion,  and  punishment  of  a  purely  penal  settle- 
ment were  inevitable ;  if  on  the  other  liand  his  cha- 
racter was  marked  by  progressive  improvement,  he 
became  eligible  for  petty  employment  in  the  post- 
office,  police,  &c.,  and  continued  good  behaviour 
would  obtain  for  him  the  much-prized  boon  of  a 
*'  ticket-of-leave,"  and  eventually  a  conditional  or 
unconditional  pardon.  A  convict  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation  could  not  receive  a  ticket  of 
leave  until  he  had  been/u»c  years  in  the  colony  ;  if 
for  fourteen  years,  six ;  if  for  life,  ehjlit  years.  Par- 
dons or  emancipations  might  be  attained  by  those 
transported  for  fourteen  years,  at  the  end  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  sentence ;  by  those  under  life  sen- 
tences at  the  termination  of  twelve  years'  good  con- 
duct; but  one  single  record  of  misbehaviour,  no 
matter  how  slight  its  nature,  would  forfeit  his  claim, 
and  throw  back  the  period  of  his  pardon  to  an  inde- 
finite time. 

In  18S3,  the  number  of  convicts  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  subject  to  this  course  of  treatment,  was 
1.5,700;  of  these,  11,021  were  in  private  service, 
assigned  to  various  individuals,  and  sup))orted  witii- 
out  cliarge  to  the  government;  4,679  were  supported 
by  government,  and  of  these  478  were  at  penal 
settlements,  741  in  chain-gangs,  999  on  roads,  372  in 
houses  of  correction.  The  average  expense  of  each 
convict  in  the  colony  was  £4  6s.  \d. ;  of  each  convict 
maintained  by  government,  including  provisions, 
buildings,  clothing,  superintendence,  &c.,  £14  ^s. 
According  to  the  payments  from  the  Military  Chest 
for  1833,  the  average  charge  to  each  convict, 
£6  10s.  id.  In  1835,  the  average  expense  of  each 
convict  in  the  island  was,  £6  Is.  10</.  ;  and  of  those 
maintained  by  government,  £18  7s.  8rf. ,  the  increase 
being  caused  by  the  higher  price  of  meat  and  flour. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  under  the 
system  explained,  the  evil  of  mutual  con- 
tamination vras  to  a  great  extent  avoided  ; 
au  assigned  con\dct  was  cut  oft'  from  his 
former  evil  associates,  and  if  a  man  of  g-ood 
disposition,  he  had  every  pros]!ect  of  learning 
industrial  habits,  and  of  building  up,  as  it 
were,  a  new  character.  The  prospect  of  a 
ticket  of  leave  depended  on  the  favouralde  re- 
port of  his  master,  and  self-interest  as  well  as 
right  feeling,  combineti  to  urge  him  on- 
wards in  a  career  of  reformation.  What- 
ever may  be  alleged  in  theory  against  the 
system  which  made  the  penalties  of  crime 
to  consist  in  transportation  across  the  seas, 
long   years  of  unrewarded  labour,   accom- 


panied by  rigid  penal  surveillance,  and  the 
fear  of  aggravated  punishment  in  the  event 
of  aggravated  crime,  the  practical  experience 
of  more  than  half  a  century  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  demon- 
strates among  its  results,  that  thousands  of 
convicted  felons  have  been  thereby  reclaimed, 
enabled  to  commence  a  new  career,  and 
ultimately  to  become  good  citizeits,  and  the 
fathers  of  respectable  families. 

Having  now  explained  the  past  system,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  place  before  my  readers, 
in  chronological  order,  the  successive  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  penal  disci- 
pline of  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

The  examination,  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  whole  subject  of 
transportation,  led  Sir  John  Fraidvlin,  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
to  suggest  to  Lord  Glenelg,  then  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
several  alterations  in  the  existing  policy, 
viz. — 1st.  That  the  assignment  of  convicts 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  luxury,  or  as 
domestic  servants,  should  be  discontinued. 
2nd.  That  all  convicts,  before  being  assigned, 
shotdd  be  coerced  in  gangs,  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  local  government : 
these  gangs  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
twice-convicted  or  punishment  gangs.  3rd. 
A  division  of  the  ticket-of-leave  prisoners 
into  two  classes ;  the  first  to  be  entitled  to 
a  certain  juaximum  amount  of  wages,  and 
to  choose  their  own  master,  stibject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chief  police  magistrate  ;  the 
second  class  to  be  enabled  to  hold  property, 
real  or  personal,  to  attend  only  the  annual 
muster,  to  change  their  residence  at  their 
own  option,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  lose 
their  tickets-of-leave,  unless  by  sentence  of 
the  supreme  court.  These  suggestions  were 
approved  by  Lord  Glenelg,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1838,  and  carried  into  efl'cct  on  the 
irtii  of  January,  1839. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1839,  Sir  John 
Franklin  stated  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  assignment  sys- 
tem ;  and  urged  some  farther  modifications 
of  the  penal  discipline,  of  which  the  chief 
were — the  distribution  of  the  convicts,  on 
their  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  into 
isolated,  primary  or  probationary  gangs,  of 
about  300  men  each,  to  be  conducted  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  sepai-ate  system, 
and  employed,  at  a  distance  from  the  settled 
districts,  in  clearing  and  draining,  and  open- 
ing communications  to,  lands  for  sale  ;  each 
gang   to   be    superintended   by   a   half-pay 
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otficer  and  six  overseers,  attended  by  a  cler- 
gj'man,  and  regularly  visited  by  a  magis- 
trate. The  conduct  of  every  man  to  be 
daily  recorded,  and  the  balance  of  good  and 
bad  davs  to  be  struck  every  week,  and  posted 
in  a  ledger.  Whenever  this  record  should 
shew  that  a  convict  had  to  his  credit  as 
many  good  days  or  weeks  as  might  be  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  term  of  his  sen- 
tence (a  life  sentence  being  counted  as  twenty 
years),  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  go  into 
service ;  to  choose  a  master,  qualified  by 
the  quarter  sessions  record  with  reference 
to  character  or  the  possession  of  land;  and 
to  receive,  besides  rations,  wages ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  exceed  £12  per  annum.  In  the 
event  of  misconduct,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
convict ;  but  in  the  case  of  continued  good 
behaviour  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  to 
receive,  successively,  the  first  and  second 
tickets  of  leave,  before  mentioned.  If  unable 
to  obtain  or  to  retain  employment,  to  return 
to  his  gang,  or  to  a  separate  gang,  consist- 
ing of  other  candidates  for  private  service, 
working  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
settled  districts.  In  this  despatch,  as  also 
in  others.  Sir  John  Franklin,  while  advo-^ 
eating  the  propriety  of  inspiring  the  mind 
of  the  con^'ict  with  the  motives  for  outward 
improvement,  by  making  good  conduct  the 
sure  means  of  bettering  his  temporal  posi- 
tion, did  not  omit  to  express  his  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  aim  at  higher  results  ;  "  for 
the  criminal  is,  equally  with  others,  within 
the  reach  of  the  gracious  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  motives  deduced  from  the 
gospel,  therefore,  should  be  assiduously 
impressed  upon  his,  mind,  and  cultivated 
there."*  In  another  place,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  says — "  I  am  convinced,  that  were 
£2,000  per  anuum  expended  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  in  supporting  ten  pious 
and  zealous  ministers,  to  be  employed,  in 
the  interior  of  this  colony,  in  preaching- 
daily,  not  in  churches,  but  to  the  con\-icts 
in  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  measure  would  be 
very  great." 

The  subject  was,  meanwhile,  much  dis- 
cussed at  home.  On  the  23rd  of  November, 
1838,  Viscount  Howick  (now  Earl  Grey)  set 
forth,  in  a  "  IMemorandum,"  his  opinions 
on  what  he  assumed  to  be  the  object  then 
in  view,  namely  — "  gradually  to  substitute 
the  puuishment  of  well-regulated  imprisou- 
meut,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  that  of  trans-- 
*  Despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg  March  11.  1839. 


portation,  as  now  (then)  conducted."  The 
bias  of  mind  evinced  therein  is  evidently  in 
favour  of  a  modified  system  of  transpor- 
tation, as  the  penalty  of  heinous  offences ; 
but  even  in  extreme  cases,  his  lordship  en- 
tirely condemned  the  practice  of  leaving 
"  the  transport  for  life  no  prospect  but  that 
of  wearing  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
most  cruel  and  hopeless  bondage ;"  and 
therefore  recommends  the  hope  of  "  some 
termination  to  their  punishment  being  held 
out  to  the  most  heinous  offenders,"  as  an 
incitement  to  good  conduct. 

The  leading  propositions  stated  in  the 
memorandum  were — 1st,  the  "construction 
of  peuitentaries  at  home ;  say,  one  in  Eng- 
land for  1,000  prisoners;  one  in  Ireland  for 
600  prisoners,  and  one  in  Scotland  for  400 
prisoners  :  2nd,  the  number  of  convicts  sent 
to  the  hulks,  at  home  and  at  Bermuda,  to  be 
increased :  3rd,  due  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  an  increased  number  of  con- 
^dcts  of  the  worst  class  to  be  immediately 
made  in  Norfolk  Island;  the  system  there 
pm'sued  to  be  materially  altered,  prisoners 
beiug  no  longer  to  be  sent  there  for  life, 
but  even  the  worst  class  to  be  recommended 
for  pardon  at  the  expiration  of  not  more 
thau  fifteen  years  ;  those  sentenced  for  less 
serious  crimes  to  obtain  their  pardon  in 
proportionally  shorter  periods,  but  none  of 
those  sent  to  this  island  in  a  less  time  than 
five  or  six  years ;"  and  lastly,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  assigning  convicts  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  far  as  possible,  and  a  system  of 
discipline  introduced  in  the  management  of 
the  road  and  chaiu-gangs,  which  should 
render  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  more 
productive,  and  mitigate  the  evils  of  their 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other, 
where  such  intercourse  should  be  unavoid- 
able. 

In  January,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, took  into  consideration  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  transportation  committee 
iu  1838  (see  p.  90),  but  deemed  the  subject 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  adopt  alterations  so  extensive, 
without  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  existing  evils,  and  to  their  pro- 
posed remedy.  His  lordship  therefore  drew 
up  "  a  note  on  transportation  and  secondary 
punishment,"  for  the  consideration  of  his 
colleagues  ;  the  substance  of  this  note  (now 
before  me)  was  to  tiie  following  effect : — 
His  lordship,  began  by  stating,  that  the 
changes  made,  both  in  the  law  and  in  the 
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practice,  with  respect  to  capital  crimes,  by 
■which  the  great  mass  of  oft'enders  were  left 
liable  to  penalties  only  short  of  death,  ren- 
dered the  question  of  secondary  punishment 
one  of  very  great  importance ;  for  instance 
seventeen  executions  had  taken  place  in 
England  and  Wales  in  183G  ;  eight  in  1837, 
and  in  1838,  only  six.  Without  assenting 
to  the  justice  of  all  the  representations  con- 
tained in  the  House  of  Commons'  committee 
report,  transportation  was  liable  to  the  ob- 
jections,— 1st,  that  crime  was  not  punished 
as  crime ;  2nd,  that  assignment  like  slavery 
varied  according  to  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  master  to  whom  the  convict  might 
be  assigned,  and  was  therefore  unequal  as  a 
punishment ;  3rd,  that  the  good  fortune  of 
many  of  the  convicts  destroyed  the  dread 
of  transportation  among  liabitual  and  har- 
dened criminals ;  and  4th,  that  "  while 
such  was  the  negative  effect  at  home,  the 
positive  eft'ect  in  the  penal  colonies  was 
most  injurious ;  the  masters  of  slaves  im- 
bibing the  vices  belonging  to  that  condition, 
the  slaves  themselves  losing  all  self-respect, 
and  a  society  contaminated  in  its  infancy, 
and  fed  with  new  streams  of  pollution  in 
its  progress,  was  created  liy  the  express  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  executive  government.  Lord 
John  Russell  then  proceeds  in  this  "  Note" 
to  quote  the  declarations  of  the  bishop  and 
of  the  chief-justice  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  they  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  penal 
colonies,  presented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' report ;  but  he  frankly  avows  that 
these  declarations  "  exhibit  in  a  striking  light 
the  total  forgetfulncss  of  religion,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  original  settlement  of  the  colony, 
and  the  cnlpal)le  negligence  of  the  British 
government  until  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years."  (See  p.  412,  Div.  iii.)  The  noble 
writer  then  examines  with  his  usual  ability, 
the  economical  part  of  the  subject,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  keeping  the  convicts  at 
home,  or  sending  them  abroad  ;  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  latter ;  and  after  a  clear  and 
mnpartial  summary  of  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent authorities,  his  lordship,  with  "  much 
diffidence  and  hesitation,"  proceeds  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  measures  proposed ; 
namely,  that  convicts  sentenced  to  seven 
years,  should  be  employed  in  the  hulks  and 
at  Bermuda,  to  undergo  two  years'  confine- 
ment certain,  at  the  most  irksome  descrip- 
tion of  labour,  their  conduct  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  recorded  daily  by  marks  ;  after 


these  two  years,  a  period  of  probation  to  be 
entered  on,  the  character  of  each  one  to 
be  then  composed  of  three  recorded  facts, — 
1st,  their  crime ;  2ud,  character  previous 
to  conviction ;  3rd,  conduct  during  punish- 
ment :  the  probationary  period  to  be 
alleviated  by  the  mitigation  of  coei'ciou,  or 
a  lighter  species  of  laljour,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  part  of  the  convict's  earnings  to  be 
saved  and  placed  to  his  account  until  further 
good  coiuluct  might  justify  an  extension  of 
mercy  to  his  case.  The  same  principle  to 
be  adopted  with  con\dcts  transported  for 
more  than  seven  j'ears,  but  their  punish- 
ment to  be  undergone  in  Norfolk  Island  or 
Tasman's  peninsula,  or  in  a  new  colony  to 
be  formed  in  Australia;  their  periods  of  pro- 
bation to  be  passed  either  at  those  stations, 
or  in  public  works  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

A  penitentiary  to  be  built  in  some  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  500  or  1,000 
prisoners,  on  the  separate  system,  for  which 
many  convicts  would  be  proper  subjects, 
who  from  age,  or  infirmity,  might  be  unable 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  consequent  on  a  long 
voyage,  and  yet  were  not  fit  objects  of  mercy. 

After  grave  and  long-continued  con- 
sideration, her  Majesty's  ministers  deter- 
mined upon  the  construction  of  a  prison  at 
Pentonville,  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
isolated  confinement,  and  its  supernsion 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  were  known  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  difficult  question  of  se- 
condary punishments. 

In  May,  1839,  the  iSIarquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  oflicially  informed  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  of  the 
intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government  in 
several  imjjortant  respects,  namely,  the 
gradual  abolition  of  assignment  with  a  view 
to  its  ultimate  abandonment ;  a  diminution 
for  the  future  in  the  number  of  prisoners  to 
be  transported,  of  whom  as  large  a  portion 
as  could  be  received  were  to  be  sent  to  Nor- 
folk Island,  a  fixed  period  of  imprisonment 
to  be  allotted  in  the  first  instance  as  the 
punishment  of  crime,  but  the  actual  term  to 
be  liable  to  a  subsequent  abridgment,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  charac(er,  nature  of 
crime,  and  conduct  of  criminals  during 
punishment;  no  prisoner  to  be  detained  in 
Norfolk   Island  longer   than    fifteen    vears, 
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and  wlien  allowed  to  leave  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages at  least  equal  to  those  involved  in 
a  ticket  of  leave ;  and  the  "  opposite  faults 
of  over-severity  and  over-indulgence  to  be 
carcfullj'  avoided  as  alike  destructive  of  any 
good  effect  on  the  prisoners." 

In  September,  1840,  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Sir  John  Franklin, 
informing  him  (in  conformity  with  an  order 
of  the  Queen  in  council,  dated  22nd  IMay, 
1840,)  that  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  was  at  an  end,  and  that  Norfolk  Is- 
land, Tasman's  Peninsula,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  and  Bermuda,  were  the  places  abroad 
in  which  confinement  was  hereafter  to  take 
place.  Tickets  of  leave  were  to  be  divided 
into  several  stages ;  the  convicts  under  pro- 
bation to  be  worked  in  parties  and  receive 
wages  for  clearing  lands,  making  roads, 
fencing,  draining,  &c.;  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  they  were  to  deposit  in  the  colonial 
sa\dngs'  banks  a  portion  of  their  earnings, 
to  be  returned  when  they  an-ived  at  their 
highest  stage. 

In  June,  1841,  Mr.  M.  Forster,  the 
director  of  the  probation  system,  laid  down 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  probation  gangs,  in  accordance 
with  which,  agreeably  to  the  instructions 
received  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  the  practice 
of  employing  convict  overseers  was  to  be  dis- 
continued; each  probation  gang  to  have  a 
religious  instructor  as  well  as  a  working 
superintendent,  and  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  which  the  one  composed  of  the 
worst  characters  w  as  to  be  conducted  wholly 
on  the  separate  system  ;  convicts  comprised 
in  the  others  to  be  "  hutted"  in  parties  of 
ten  to  twenty  each,  but  even  with  them 
complete  separation  to  be  adopted  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  watching,  cooking,  hut-keep- 
ing, &c.,  to  be  performed  by  all  the  men  of 
the  gang  in  turns. 

In  November,  1842,  Lord  Stanley,  having 
succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  colonial 
department,*  assumed  for  the  reasons  before 

*  The  date  of  accession  to  office  of  the  several 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Colonial  Department,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Lord  Hobart,  1801  ;  Marquis  Camden,  Mav 
14,  1804 ;  Viscount  Castlereagh,  July  10,  1805  ;  lUgh't 
Hon.  "\Vm.  "VVyndham,  February  5,  1806;  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  March  25,  1807;  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
October  11,  1809;  Earl  Bathurst,  .Tune  11,  1812; 
Viscount  Goderich,  April  30,  1827;  Right  Hon. 
Wm.  Huskisson,  September  3,  1827 ;  Sir  George 
Murrav,  May  30,  1828;  Viscount  Goderich,  May 
22,  1830;  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley  (now  Lord 
Stanley),  April  3,  1833  ;  Right  Hon.  T.  S.  Rice  (now 


stated  (p.  89)  the  entire  suijcrintendence 
and  responsibility  of  the  penal  settlements, 
the  pardons  of  convicts  were  nevertheless 
still  to  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  general  scheme  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  the  colonies  were  to  be  concerted 
between  the  two  secretaries  of  state. 

On  25th  November,  1842,  Lord  Stanley 
communicated  to  Sir  J.  Fraidclin  the  views 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, respecting  the  system  of  convict  dis- 
cipline to  be  forthwith  adopted,  which  may  be 
summarily  stated  to  consist  m  requiring  each 
convict  to  pass  through  five  distinct  stages, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  sentence  to 
the  attainment  of  a  pardon,  namely — 1 .  De- 
tention at  Norfolk  Island ;  2.  Probation 
gang  at  Van  Diemen's  Island;  3.  Proba- 
tion pass;  4.  Ticket  of  leave;  5.  Pardon, 
cither  conditional  or  absolute.  The  proba- 
tion gangs  were  to  he  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island;  mitigation  of  toil 
and  petty  indulgences  to  be  awarded  to  the 
convict  according  to  liis  conduct  in  this 
stage  of  pmiishment,  from  whicb  he  might 
attain  comparative  freedom  as  a  passholder, 
becoming  thereby  entitled  to  hire  himself 
out  in  private  service,  under  legal  contract 
made  with  his  employer  by  the  comptroller- 
general  of  convicts,  as  his  guardian.  This 
grade  to  be  divided  into  three  classes ; — 
the  lowest  to  pay  all  their  wages  into  the 
convict  department;  the  second  class,  a  third 
part  of  their  wages ;  and  the  third  class 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  whole  of  their 
wages.  The  money  thus  paid  into  the  con- 
vict department  might  he  forfeited  if  the 
conduct  of  the  depositor  should  cause  him 
to  be  rctin-ncd  to  the  probation  gangs, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  refunded  to  him  on 
his  obtaining  the  further  indulgence  of  a 
ticket-of-leave,  whereby  he  would  become 
a  free  man,  as  regarded  the  community  at 
large — could  hold  property,  and  maintain, 
in  his  own  person,  suits  at  law  ;t  could  hire 
himself  to  whom  he  pleased,  without  con- 
Lord  Monteagle),  June  5,  18.34;  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
December  20,  1834;  Right  Hon.  C.  Grant  (now 
Lord  Glenelg),  April  18.  1835;  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby,  February  20,  1830;  Lord  John  Russell, 
September  20,  1839 ;  Lord  Stanley,  September  3, 
1841;  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  December  23, 
1845;  Earl  Grey,  July  6,  1846. 

f  By  act  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62,  whereby  provision 
is  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
in  certain  cases,  and  the  substitution  of  a  lesser 
punishment  in  its  stead,  it  was  among  other  things 
enacted  that  the  governors  of  a  penal  settlement 
could  not  give  a  pardon  or  ticket-of-leavc  until  tho 
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trol  or  limitation  :  but  should  he  commit  any 
crime  or  oflence  deemed  desenang;  of  such 
punishment,  the  government  could  throw 
him  back  on  the  previous  stagjes  of  either  a 
passholder  or  probation  man.  Each  piobation 
gang  to  have  a  clergyman  or  a  schoolmaster 
attached  ;  reading  and  writing  to  be  taught 
to  the  convicts  after  work ;  a  rigid  .system 
of  discipline  to  be  maintained;  religious 
instruction  carefully  attended  to;  and  the 
whole  placed  under  the  direct  management 
of  a  comptroller-general. 

No  convict  was  to  obtain  a  ticket-of-leave 
before  half  the  term  of  his  original  sen- 
tence had  expired ;  and  in  case  of  persons 
sentenced  for  life,  that  indefinite  term  was 
to  be  counted  as  twenty-four  years.  No 
conditional  pardon  was  to  be  granted  to  a 
ticket-of-leave  holdei-,  unless  he  had  held  it 
for  three  months,  eight  months,  one  year, 
or  two  years,  according  as  his  original  sen- 
tence might  have  been  for  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
years,  or  for  life.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  rule,  a  convict  sentenced  for  seven  years 
was  compelled  to  serve  four  years  and  nine 
months ;  if  for  ten  years,  six  years  and 
eight  months  ;  if  for  fifteen  years,  ten  years; 
and  if  sentenced  for  life,  fifteen  years 
must  elapse  before  he  could  receive  the 
final  indulgence  of  a  pardon  for  good  con- 
duct. To  these  periods  about  one  year 
would  be  added  before  the  authority  of  the 
crown  could  be  received  for  the  issue  of  the 
pardon. 

The  desired  effect  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  to  impose  a  very  formidable  punishment 
at  the  commencement  of  a  convict's  sen- 
tence, which  should  gradually  relax  in  seve- 
rity with  the  lapse  of  time,  each  successive 
mitigation  being  expedited  by  good  conduct, 
or  retarded  by  bad.  The  ])rob;tion  gangs 
were  deemed  the  pivot  of  the  system,  as  all 
would  necessarily,  in  passing  through  them, 
be    observed,    closely    superintended,    and 

person,  if  transporled  for  .seven  year.s,  should  liave 
served  four  years ;  if  for  fourteen  years,  six  years ;  if 
for  life,  tight  years  of  labour  ;  and  that  no  such  ]ier- 
.son  shall  lie  capable  of  acquiring  or  holding  any  pro- 
perty, or  of  bringing  any  action  for  the  recovery  of 
any  property  until  he  should  have  obtained  a  pardon. 
By  act  (5  Vict,  c.  7  (3rd  of  April,  184o),  the  power 
delegated  by  the  crown  to  governors  of  granting 
pardons  was  revoked,  and  they  could  only  recom- 
mend such  persons  as  were  deemed  worthy  of  that 
boon,  the  decision  of  her  Majesty  being  conveyed 
through  one  of  the  secretarie.s  of  state.  The  enact- 
ment by  which  ticliet-of-leave  prisoners  were  disqua- 
lified from  acquiring  or  holding  personal  property,  or 
of  maintaining  ;ui  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
same,  was  also  revoked.  It  being  deemed  "just  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  in  the 


brought  within  the  reach  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious influences.  To  this  primary  stage, 
from  which  all  would  be  anxious  to  emerge, 
the  incorrigible  and  refractory  might  be 
sent  back — a  punishment  the  most  easily 
inflicted,  the  most  formidable,  and  which 
was  expected  to  pi'ove  the  most  efl'ective. 
The  working  of  the  system  was  di\dsible 
into  six  heads,  and  information  was  ex- 
pected on  the  following  points: — 1.  Con- 
dition of  the  convicts ;  2.  Working  of  the 
system ;  3.  Results  of  experience  in  de- 
tecting errors ;  4.  Best  means  of  correcting 
them ;  5.  State,  efficiency,  and  expense  of 
each  department ;  6.  Most  eft'eetual  method 
of  promoting  economy  and  efficiency  in  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  have  devised 
a  plan  more  theoretically  complete ;  yet,  in 
its  practical  working,  it  fostered  the  most 
fearful  social  evils ;  for  there  is  abundant, 
and  very  painful  evidence,  that  great  immo- 
rality and  crime  took  place  among  the  con- 
victs thus  herded  together  in  gangs.  The 
documents  laid  before  parliament,  and  the 
facts  collected  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Fry,  A.B., 
prove  this  beyond  dispute.* 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  influx  of  con- 
victs in  1842,  '3,  '4,  '5,  rendering  it  difficult 
for  the  existing  amount  of  free  labour  in 
the  colony  to  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment, the  island  suffered  pecuniarily  by 
commercial  embarrassment,  and  by  the 
cheek  which  its  prosjierity  received  from 
the  high  price  put  upon  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands,  which  comjjletely  stopped  free 
emigration.  The  convicts  who  went  into 
the  interior  to  procure  work,  were  therefore 
obliged  to  return  to  the  "hiring  depots," 
where  the  government  was  bound  to  support 
them.  The  state  of  the  colony  became 
more  and  more  alarming;  transportation 
was  suspended  to  Van  Diemcu's  Island ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  1845,  Lord  Stanley 

possession  of  such  property  as  they  might  acquire  by 
their  industry,  while  holding  such  tickets  of  leave;" 
but  whenever  such  ticket-of-leave  should  be  revoked, 
all  property  so  acquired  by  any  such  felon  shall  vest 
absolutely  in  her  Majesty,  ancl  be  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governor,  subject  to  instructions 
from  the  secretary  of  state."  By  this  act  a  ticket-of- 
leave  holder  is  nevertheless  declared  incapable  of 
holding  real  property — i.  e.,  "  of  acquiring  or  holding 
any  estate  in  lands  or  tenements,  other  than  as  tenant 
for  years." 

*  I  am  miwilling  to  do  more  than  refer  to  these 
documents,  for  the  details  they  contain  are  loathsome 
and  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  and  the  crimes  of  which 
they  treat  are  quite  unfit  subjects  for  discussion  iu  a 
work  written  for  the  many,  not  the  few. 
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expressed  his  conrictioii,  tliat  it  became  an 
indispensable  duty  promptly  to  make  some 
eflFective  provision  for  relieving  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  t'lom  the  oonstant  and  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  large  body  of  par- 
doned conncts  who  were  vainly  seeking  the 
means  of  an  independent  and  honest  subsis- 
tence :  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  found  a 
new  colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  of 
which  the  southern  boundary  should  be  the 
26th  degree  of  latitude  ;  the  settlement  to  be 
called  North  Australia,  to  be  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  a  receptacle  and  place  of  refuge 
for  liberated  convicts  or  "  exiles,"  male  and 
female,  with  a  local  government  on  a  very 
frugal  scale;  the  prisoners,  on  landing,  to 
receive  pardons,  and  for  oue  year  after 
ai'rival  to  be  provided  with  rations,  clothing, 
tools,  seats,  bedding,  and  tents  for  imme- 
diate shelter ;  such  allowances  to  terminate 
three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony.  The  exiles  receiving  rations  to  be 
bound  to  work,  not  only  in  preparing  their 
own  habitations,  but  also  in  effecting  such 
public  works  as  might  be  deemed  absolutely 
necessary.  The  despatches  dated  September 
and  21st  November,  1845,  in  which  the 
views  and  policy  of  Lord  Stanley  are  ex- 
pounded, are  masterly  state  papers,  espe- 
cially the  former,  which  received  the  strongly- 
expressed  encomium  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
then  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  home  department,  who  conciuTed  in  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  Colonial  Department,  pre- 
pared in  ^lay,  1846,  to  carry  out  his  views 
\nt\i  respect  to  the  planting  of  the  North 
Australian  colony  by  "  exiles,"  at  Wide  or 
Hervey  Bay,  for  which  the  assent  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  was  obtained  on  the 
2ud  of  February,  1846,  and  letters  patent 
were  accordingly  issued  by  the  crown.  Tiie 
male  "exiles"  were  to  receive  each,  allot- 
ments of  five  to  ten  acres  of  land,  to  be 
paid  for  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  by 
regular  instalments ;  pui'chasers  of  twenty 
to  forty  acres  were  to  spread  their  half- 
yearly  payments  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
While  these  and  other  measures  were  in 
progress,  the  ministry  to  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  belonged  was  termi- 
nated by  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  accession  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  however,  long  enough 
in  office  to  evince  an  anxious  desire  to 
follow  out  the  just  and  liberal  views  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the   despatches  which  he 


transmitted  to  the  colonies  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  opinions  he  had  uniformly 
expressed  concerning  the  necessity  of  making 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  provinces  a 
primary  consideration. 

Earl  Grey  succeeded  ^Ir.  Gladstone.  I 
have  pre\'ioiisly  shown,  that  when  Viscount 
Howick,  his  lordship  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  had  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons'  trans- 
portation committee,  in  1837-8,  and  from  the 
commencemeut  of  his  public  life  had  devoted 
high  faculties,  great  energy,  and  untiring 
business  habits,  to  all  subjects  affecting  the 
poor  and  suffering  clas;ses  of  society.  On 
assuming  the  seals  of  office.  Earl  Grey 
concurred  t;  ith  Lord  Stanley  in  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  and  declared  the  inten- 
tion of  her  ^Majesty  to  do  so  altogether  for 
two  years ;  but  on  the  loth  of  November, 
1846,  his  lordship  announced  the  dissent 
of  the  new  ministry  to  the  design  proposed 
by  Lord  Stanley,  and  partially  carried  into 
operation,  of  establishing  the  settlement  oi 
North  Australia,  as  being  an  "  impolitic 
and  needless  measure;"  the  letters  patent^ 
which  had  been  issued  were,  therefore, 
under  the  advice  of  her  Majesty's  con- 
fidential advisers,  revoked.  The  "  proba- 
tionary system"  having  proved  (in  some 
respects)  so  deeply  injurious,  the  difficult 
question  of  secondary  punishments  seemed 
more  perplexed  than  ever;  at  length,  the 
following  changes  were  resolved  upon : — 
1st.  That  penal  labour  should  be  inflicted 
at  home,  previous  to  deportation,  because 
a  more  vigilant  and  careful  superintendence 
coidd  be  carried  out  in  England,  than  was 
possible  in  a  distant  colony.  2nd.  That 
penal  labour  should  be  preceded  by  sepa- 
rate confinement  in  properly  constructed 
prisons  for  a  limited  period.  3rd.  That 
after  prisoners  had  endm-ed  the  separate 
confinement  and  hard  labour,  they  should 
not  be  sent  out  as  convicts,  but  as  "exiles." 
A  bdl  in  conformity  with  these  intentions 
was  therefore  laid  before  parliament  in 
1847;  objections  to  it  were  taken  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  and  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  tLe  Lords,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  subject.  In 
the  meantime,  public  opinion  in  the  colo- 
nies pronounced  against  the  plan,  unless 
tried  with  various  modifications. 

In  1848  it  was  decided  that  convicts, 
after  suflering  a  certain  degree  of  punish- 
ment at  home,  should  be  sent  to  the  colo- 
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nies ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  means 
of  inflicting  this  sufficient  degree  of  punish- 
ment, by  a  system  of  separate  imprison- 
ment, her  Majesty's  government,  in  1850, 
introduced  and  carried  through  parhament 
a  "  Convict  Prisons'  bill,"  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  Pentonville,  Parkhurst  (the  gaol 
for  juvenile  offenders),  Millbank,  and  the 
Portland  Island  hulks  and  establishment, 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.*  These  four  prisons 
contained  about  .5,500  convicts  sentenced 
to  various  periods  of  transportation,  and 
the  necessity  became  evident,  that  they 
should  be  governed  on  a  uniform  system. 
By  means  of  solitary  cells  in  these  gaols, 
and  by  arrangements  with  several  of  the 
county  prisons,  whereby  about  2,000  addi- 
tional cells  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  subject  each  convict  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  to  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen months'  solitary  coufincmcnt.  There 
are  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  seclusion  of  a  criminal  for  a  limited 
period,  is  the  most  efficacious  reformatory 
discipline  to  which  he  can  be  subjected ; 
this  is  indicated  by  the  small  number  of 
re-committals  of  persons  who  have  endured 
it,  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  suf- 
fered other  descriptions  of  secondary  punish- 
ment. Shakspeare  has  well  said,  that  "con- 
science doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ;"  and 
the  convicted  criminal  certainly  forms  no 
exception  to  the  axiom  placed  by  him  in 
the  mouth  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  for  there 
is   conclusive   evidence  that  a  felon  would 

*  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  state,  that  of  late 
years  the  condition  of  the  gaols  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  engaged  tlie  attention  of  Parliament  more 
than  any  other  subject.  In  1822  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  prisoners  and  prison  discipline  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  1823  an  act  (4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64)  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  declared  that  "  due  classifica- 
tion, inspection,  separation,  regular  laboiu-,  employ- 
ment, and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  are 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  offenders ;  and  that  the  laws  ought 
to  be  so  amended  as  would  uniformly  and  strictly 
carry  into  effect  such  a  system."  By  this  legislative 
enactment,  all  the  previous  acts  relating  to  prisons 
were  consolidated  or  amended.  In  1835  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  prison 
discipline,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
hard  labour,  religious  instruction,  and  sejiaration, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  contamination.  The  act 
5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  36  (1835),  gave  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  and  to  appoint  inspectors.  By 
DIV.  V. 


far  prefer  the  scanty  food,  the  sloth,  the 
filth,  the  vermin,  of  such  a  place  as  New- 
gate, where  he  might  gamble  for  his  supper, 
learn  new  tricks,  instruct  the  novice,  sing, 
play,  and  quarrel,  by  turns,  in  the  night- 
room,  to  the  wholesome  diet,  cleanliness,  and 
comparative  comfort,  of  a  prison,  in  which 
he  would  be  separated  from  all  his  fellow- 
criminals,  and  left  to  his  ovm  reflections. 

After  undergoing  solitary  confinement  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months — which  appears 
to  be  the  longest  period  any  man  is  capable 
of  sustaining  it,  without  serious  and  per- 
manent injury  to  his  mental  and  corporeal 
system — the  convict  is  to  be  employed  at 
public  works,  such  as  the  Harbour  of 
Refuge  at  Portland,  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  where,  under  the  excellent 
superintendence  of  Captain  Whitty,  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  male  prisoners  have 
been  occupied  during  the  past  year. 

Another  feature  of  what,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  I  may  term  the  newly  adopted 
system  for  punishing  and  reforming  con- 
victs at  home,  is,  I  believe,  to  keep  a  con- 
siderable number  at  Dartmoor,  where  the 
French  prisoners  were  confined  during  the 
last  war.  The  existing  prisons  are  large, 
and  capable  of  subdivision,  so  that  prisoners 
may  be  classified  and  separated.  The  area 
of  Dartmoor  is  about  100  miles  square; 
its  mean  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
1,200  feet.  A  large  part  of  the  surface 
consists  of  peat  bogs,  varying  in  depth  from 
two  to  twenty  feet,  and  minerals  are  said 
to  abound;  ancient  shafts  are  not  unfre- 
queutly  exposed.  It  is  proposed  to  reclaiiu 
Dartmoor,  by  draining  and  divesting  it  ot 

the  act  2  ci  3  Vict,  c.  56  (1839),  individual  separa- 
tion is  permitted  in  prisons,  when  a  certificate  of 
the  general  fitness  of  the  cells  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  Between 
1822  and  1850,  there  have  been  several  committees 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  general  views 
expressed  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  the  29th  of  July,  1850,  namely,  that  "  a  great 
majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the 
same  good  motives  and  good  impulses  which  in- 
fluence other  human  beings,  and  therefore  that  a 
system  of  encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  en- 
deavours to  inspire  feelings  of  self-respect,  self- 
reliance,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future,  which  have 
been  tried  in  some  of  our  largest  establishments, 
ought  to  be  adopted,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
without  impairing  the  penal  and  deterring  cha- 
racter essential  to  atiy  system  of  imprisonment." 
,\nd  the  committee  further  declared  their  opinion, 
"  that  under  any  system  of  discipline,  the  best  ])rac- 
ticable  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  prisoners  in  their  religious  and  moral 
duties." 
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the  superincumbent  peat-moss.  The  labour 
of  the  prisoners  may  thus  be  rendered  use- 
ful, and  the  convicts,  by  continuous  agri- 
cultural industry,  weaned  from  criminal 
habits,  and  so  instructed  as  to  be  enabled 
to  procure  eventually  an  honest  livelihood 
in  the  distant  agriciiltm*al  possessions  of  the 
crown.  The  project  is  good  in  principle, 
and  likely  to  prove  efficient  in  practice ; 
for  there  appears  no  better  prospect  of  a 
man  of  vicious  habits  being  reclaimed,  and 
the  moral  energies  necessary  for  the  con- 
quest of  his  evil  passions,  called  into  exis- 
tence and  strengthened,  than  by  some  em- 
ployment connected  ^rith  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  where  the  wonderful  designs  of  his 
Maker  are  continually  manifested,  where 
seed  time  and  harvest  have  their  appointed 
seasons,  and  where  the  merciful  pro\'isiou 
for  human  wants,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
this  fruitful  earth,  testifies  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  that  man  should  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  The  monotonous  labour 
of  quarrying  stones,  and  rolling  them  into 
the  sea  for  a  breakwater,  afibrds  far  less 
opportunity  for  influences  of  this  nature. 

To  retiu'n — prisoners  who  prove  incorrigi- 
ble in  the  gaols  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
during  employment  on  pubhc  works  at  home, 
at  Gibraltar,  or  at  Bermuda,  are  sent  to  Nor- 
folk Island ;  those  male  convicts  in  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  who  become  too  refrac- 
tory for  the  probation  gangs,  or  commit 
fresh  crimes,  are  forwarded  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  subjected  to  severe  discipline  and  hard 
work  ;  should  this  fail  in  reforming  them, 
they  also  are  dispatched  to  Norfolk"  Island, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  latest 
detailed  account  which  I  have  received  of 
the  system  pursued  in  Van  Diemen's  Island 
(but  which  probably  even  now  is  undergoing 
alteration),  may  be  thus  summarily  stated. 
On  the  amval  of  a  courict  ship  in  the 
colony,  a  registrar  of  conncts  takes  a  cor- 
rect description  of  eveiy  indiridual  before 
landing,  records  his  general  character  and 
conduct  during  the  voyage,  and  classifies 
the  whole  according  to  crime,  registering 
the  offences  they  have  respectively  com- 
mitted. The  prisoners  are  then  distributed 
in  gangs  of  not  less  than  110  men;  each 
gang  available  for  employment  in  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  cross  roads,  or  such 
other  public  works  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Lieutenant-governor,  "prorided  that  the 
public  bodies,  or  private  individual,  applying 
for  the  services  of  such  gangs  furnish  proper 


quarters  for  the  officers  and  convicts,  sup- 
ply the  requisite  tools,  and  pay  into  the 
commissariat  chest  the  cost  of  the  super- 
intendence, which  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of 
€1  10.9.  per  annum  for  each  convict,  if  the 
supply  of  labour  be  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  twelve  or  eighteen  months ;  if 
not  guaranteed  for  any  certain  period,  then 
from  £2  10*.  to  £3  10s.  per  man. 

The  system  of  task-work  is  carried  out 
with  satisfactory  results  in  the  probation 
gangs ;  the  men  are  divided  according  to 
their  capacities  or  physical  powers  into 
three  classes ;  to  each  individual  a  specific 
task  is  assigned,  calculated  so  as  to  allow  a 
man  by  actual  hard  labour  to  perform  half 
as  much  again  as  is  allotted  to  him  for  his 
daily  task,  the  non-performance  of  which 
subjects  him  to  be  put  on  low  diet,  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell,  or  otherwise  punished;  but 
whatever  surplus  labour  be  done  above  the 
daily  task  the  prisoner  gets  the  credit  of  it ; 
for  instance,  a  man  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
for  three  months  may  earn  his  release  in 
two  months,  and  continued  good  conduct 
tells  in  diminution  of  the  duration  of  his 
pimishment.  At  the  end  of  each  month, 
the  whole  of  the  conricts  are  publicly  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  their  credit  for 
extra  laboiu'.  Small  quantities  of  tobacco 
and  other  petty  indulgencies  are  granted  to 
well-conducted  men.  As  an  inducement  to 
leai-n  to  read  and  write,  the  prisoners  are 
informed  that  until  they  can  do  so,  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  permit  them  to  enter  the 
second  or  passholder  stage  of  pi'obation. 

The  daily  routine  of  duties  at  the  convict 
stations  is  very  minutely  regulated ;  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  rules  will  indicate  the 
care  bestowed : — First  bell,  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore five  or  six,  a.m.,  according  to  the  season, 
summons  the  conrict  to  rise,  dress,  and  fold 
bedding;  second  bell  (fifteen  minutes  later),  to 
turn  out,  form  on  muster-ground,  and  proceed 
in  messes  of  ten  men  each  to  washing  places, 
under  supervision  of  an  officer ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  another  fifteen  minutes,  third 
bell, — muster  and  minute  inspection,  prayers 
are  read,working  parties  formed,  and  marched 
off  to  labour  under  their  respective  over- 
seers. Eight,  A.M.,  breakfast;  quarter  to 
nine,  again  to  work.  At  noon,  dinner ; 
one  P.M.  again  to  work,  until  five  p.m. 
After  labour  conricts  wash  as  in  the 
morning,  then  proceed  to  supper;  after- 
wards, at  six  p.M,  to  school  in  the  mess- 
room,  where,  in  addition  to  the  school- 
master,   an    officer    and    a    constable    are 
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on  duty.  Eight  p.m.,  school-books  col- 
lected, religious  service  for  the  evening  read 
by  the  chaplain,  the  men  proceed  to  their 
wards,  are  mustered,  and  prepare  to  retire 
to  rest,  when  upon  the  "  silence  bell"  being 
rung,  and  a  signal  of  warning  given,  the 
prisoners  unite  in  singing  the  "  Evening 
Hymn,"  which  closes  the  day.  Perfect 
silence  is  then  enforced  until  morning.  Con- 
stables, and  watchmen  (furnished  with  slip- 
pers) perambulate  the  wards  during  the 
night,  taking  care  that  the  lights  are  kept 
properly  burning,  and  that  the  strictest 
order  is  maintained  ;  an  oflScer  also  visits 
the  dormitories  during  the  night,  and  his 
reports  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
watchman  on  duty,  to  be  examined  in  the 
morning  by  the  superintendent  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  by  the  visiting  magistrate.  On 
Saturday  evening  there  is  no  school,  and 
the  prisoners  are  employed  in  repairing 
their  clothing,  during  which  time  public 
reading  is  kept  up  in  each  ward.  Every 
individual  is  furnished  with  a  bible  and  a 
prayer-book,  and  there  is  a  library  of  in- 
structive and  moral  books,  which  are  lent  to 
the  more  deserving.  On  Sundays  there  is 
Divine  ser\dce  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  are  formed  into  school-classes, 
as  on  the  week  days,  with  monitors,  when 
the  Scriptures  are  read  by  the  convicts,  and 
then  explained  by  the  minister.  The  other 
details  for  the  preservation  of  order,  of 
cleanliness,  and  of  punctuality,  are  admira- 
ble, and  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult 
for  the  most  idle,  careless,  or  indolent,  long 
to  resist  the  beneficial  influence  of  such 
wholesome  and  steadily-enforced  discipline. 
The  next  stage  above  tlie  probation  gangs 
comprises  the  pass-holders,  who  are  pro- 
tected by  regulations  enforced  by  the  local 
government,  since  September,  1847,  which 
in  substance  are  to  the  following  effect. 
Their  employers,  who  must  be  authorized 
by  the  lieutenant-governor,  cannot  hire  them 
for  less  than  one  month,  at  such  wages  as 
may  be  agreed  upon ;  must  provide  suitable 
lodging  and  bedding,  free  of  charge,  and 
daily  rations  of  1  11).  meat,  l^lb.  bread,  or 
1  lb.  bread,  and  2  lbs.  vegetagles ;  1  oz. 
roasted  wheat  (as  a  substitute  for  coflPee),  or 
^  oz.  tea,  ]  oz.  sugar,  \  oz.  soap,  and  \  oz. 
salt.  Wages  to  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly, 
but  not  for  periods  of  misconduct  or  sick- 
ness ;  the  master's  rights  not  to  be  trans- 
ferable, but  the  servant  to  be  returned  to 
the  nearest  hiring  depot,  if  his  services  be 


no  longer  required,  or  he  may  be  withdrawn 
in  a  summary  manner  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  on  a  substantiated  complaint.  As 
regards  the  employed,  no  pass-holder  can 
refuse  entering  an  eligible  service  at  reason- 
able wages,  but  the  engagement  is  cancelled 
by  his  obtaining  a  ticket-of-leave ;  he  is 
to  be  provided  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  when  ill,  or  sent  to  a  general  or 
station  hospital,  his  employer  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  one  shilling  a  day  ;  must 
attend  divine  service,  at  least,  once  in  every 
Sunday,  in  accordance  with  his  professed 
creed;  cannot  be  at  large  or  work  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  is  amenable  only  to  con- 
vict law.  The  stage  above  that  of  pass- 
holders  is  the  ticket-of-leave  holder ;  the 
nature  of  the  privilege  thereby  conferred, 
has  been  stated  in  the  pre^^ous  pages,  and 
in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  414. 
This  boon  may  be  granted  for  good  conduct 
in  prison,  and  on  the  public  works  at  home, 
or  in  Bermuda,  or  Gibraltar,  so  that  the 
con\act,  on  lauding  in  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
would  at  once  receive  this  indulgence ;  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  colony.  Conforma))le  to  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  all  ticket-of- 
leave  holders  arriving  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  are 
required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  towards  the 
cost  of  their  conveyance  to  the  colony.  For 
instance,  if  under  a  sentence  of  seven  years, 
he  will  be  required  to  have  paid  .£7  10*. ;  if 
under  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years,  £\  1  5s.;  and 
if  under  a  sentence  of  life,  the  whole  amount 
of  £\^,  before  he  can  be  recommended  for  a 
conditional  pardon.  A  fund  will  thus  be 
provided,  by  means  of  which  the  wives  and 
families  of  ticket-of-leave  holders,  of  the 
class  above  referred  to,  will  be  sent  out  to 
them,  wlien  half  the  cost  of  doing  so  has 
been  paid  by  themselves,  their  friends,  or 
their  parishes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  enforce  these  payments. 

The  convict  women,  on  tiieir  arrival  in 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  had  been,  under  the 
previous  ari'angements,  required  to  pass  the 
first  stage  of  their  probation,  for  six  months, 
on  board  a  hulk,  termed  the  Anson,  whei'e 
they  were  taught  needlework,  straw  plait- 
ing, &c.;  but  here  also  the  herding  together 
of  all  grades  had  been  fraught  with  serious 
evils ;  the  younger  and  less  deptaved  being 
speedily  reduced,  by  their  associates,  to 
the  same  fearful  state  of  demoralization. 
Prisoners  misconducting  themselves  on  board 
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the  Anson  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a 
female  house  of  correction ;  and  when  they 
had  there  finished  this  second  or  interme- 
diate sentence,  they  were  sent  back  again 
to  complete  the  required  six  months'  pro- 
bation. The  Anson  hulk  is,  I  believe,  now 
abandoned ;  and  the  convict  women  ai-e 
classified  in  the  Factory,  near  Ilobart  Town, 
which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  as  admirably 
constructed  for  the  pm'pose. 

I  now  proceed  to  shew  the  number,  classi- 
fication, and  other  facts  connected  with  the 
convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  transmitted  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  classification  of  the  convicts  in  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  for  1848,  is  thus  shewn  : — 


iMales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ticket-of-leave  Holders : 

On  their  own  hands  .     .     . 

8,807 

1,108 

9,915 

Under  magisterial  sentence 

186 

34 

220 

In  hospitals 

104 

5 

109 

Total.    .    .    . 

9,097 

1,147 

10,244 

Pass-holders : 

In  private  service  .... 

6,878 

1,389 

8,2G7 

In  hiring  depots     .... 

1,091 

197 

1,2S8 

Under  sentence      .... 

1,.553 

632 

2,185 

In  hospitals 

361 

61 

422 
12,162 

Total.     .     .     . 

9,883 

2,279 

Under  probation  or  sentence ; 

Under  probation    .... 

1,3.5-5 

478 

1,833 

In  gaols 

10 

— 

10 

In  hospitals 

196 

61 

2.57 

Under  second  conviction 

292 

— 

292 

Re-convicted    men    under^ 

orders  for  removal  to  Nor-  > 

661 

— 

661 

folk  Island j 

Total     .     .     . 

2,514 

539 

3,053 

Total  number  of  Convicts  in^ 
the   colony   on  the  31st  of  ,■ 
December,  1S48      ...    J 

21,494 

3,965 

25,4.59 

The  different  stations,  male  and  female, 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  in  Norfolk 
Island,  and  the  number  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  at  each  station  and  estab- 
lishment, on  the  15  th  of  April,  1848,  are 
shewn  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Stations. 


M.^LES. 


Protes- 
tants. 


Roman 
Catho- 
lics. 


Note. — There  were  granted,  in  1848,  1,946  certificates  of 
freedom  to  convicts  who  had  served  their  sentences ;  1 ,242 
absolute  and  conditional  pardons;  3,682  tickets-of-leave, 
deducting  those  which  were  cancelled.  The  number  of 
convicts  who  became  free  in  1848,  but  who  did  not  apply 
for  certificates  of  their  freedom,  was  1,14.5.  Total  number 
of  deaths  reported,  244. 


The  actual  number  of  males  on  probation 
or  under  sentence,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1848,  was — on  Tasman's  Peninstda,  1,963; 
Maria  Island,  554 ;  Norfolk  Island,  661  : 
total,  3,178. 

Assuming  the  average  number  of  pass- 
holders  employed  and  supported  by  private 
individuals  is  8,000,  and  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  ticket-of-leave  holders  earning  their 
own  subsistence  at  9,000,  this  would  give  a 
total  of  ir,000  convicts  maintained  without 
cost  to  the  British  treasury. 


Port  .\rthur 

.South  Port 

Bridf;ewaier 

Tunbridge 

Fingal 

Cascades     

Point  Pier 

Coal  Mines 

Lymington 

Darlington 

Long  Point 

Parsons  Pass 

Rocky  Hills 

Jericho 

Impression  Bay    .     .     .     .     _ 
Salt  Water  Ki'ver      .     .     .     ] 

Spring  Hill 

Antiir  Ponds ' 

Hiring  Depot,  Launceston 
Royal  Engineer  Party,  Newi 

Norfolk / 

Bagdad  

Oatlands 

Glenorchy 

Prisoners'  banacks,  Hobart  . 
„  Launceston 

Perth  Depot 

Campbell  Town 

Pontville 

New  Town  Farm      .... 
Invalid  Dep6t,  New  Norfolk  . 

Hamilton 

Jerusalem 

Ross 

Avoca  Bridge 

Brown's  River      .... 
Norfolk  Island  on  March  31, i 

1848 / 

Total  Males    .     . 

Fem.\les. 
Factory,  Cascades     .... 
„         Launceston     .     .     . 

Brickfields 

Anson 


Nursery,  DynnyTne  House 
Hiring  Depot,  Launceston 
Ross 


466 

79 

101 

128 

57 

283 

182 

290 

122 

200 

106 

29 

93 

150 

351 

244 

6 

61 

92 


38 
108 
131 
691 
157 
26 
16 


00 

27 

45 

54 

100 

14 

3 

8 

354 


4,869 


Total  Females 


288 
65 
21 

179 
44 
17 
10 


624 


172 
47 
29 
53 
30 
36 
89 
36 
33 

185 
28 
22 
47 
23 
20 
49 
27 
37 
15 


8 
30 
47 
67 
38 
12 
12 
16 
14 
36 
28 
68 
12 
43 

2 

212 


Total. 


1,618 


638 
126 
130 
181 

87 
319 
271 
326 
155 
385 
134 

51 
140 
173 
371 
293 

33 

98 
107 

12 

46 

138 

178 

758 

195 

38 

28 

71 

41 

81 

82 

158 

26 

46 

5 

566 

6,487 


222 

62 

26 

112 

9 

5 

13 


449 


510 
127 
47 
29) 
53 
22 
23 


1,073 


Note. —  ScMM ARY  :  Protestant  convicts,  males,  4^69 ; 
females,  624;  total,  5,493;  religious  instructors,  20,  or  1 
instructor  to  274  Protestants.  Roman  catholic  convicts, 
males,  1,618;  females,  449  ;  total,  2,067;  religious  instruc- 
tors, including  new  arrivals,  9,  or  1  instructor  to  229  Ro- 
man catholics. 
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The  free  persons  employed  in  tlie  convict 
department,  during  the  year  1848,  were — 
of  the  class  of  educated  persons,  141  officers, 
superintendents,  magistrates,  &c.,  54  chap- 
lains, catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  29  me- 
dical men,  and  51  clerks;    of  the  class  not 
required  to  be  educated,  83  tradesmen  and 
seamen,   and   218  other  free  persons ;    the 
whole  number  being  576. 

The  expenditure  in  the  colony  on  account 
of  pay  of  officers,  and  food  and  clothing  for 
convicts,  was,  in  1818,  i£152,800;    and,  on 
account  of  pay  of  military  guard  and  staff 
officers,  including  rations,  in  1848,  £91,777. 

The   estimated    consumption,  in  1849,  of 

articles  the  produce  of  the  colony,  deducting   | 
the  quantities  grown  at  stations,  was — meat, 
1,690,853  lbs.;  salt  beef,  264,990  ;  salt  pork, 
7,166;  suet, 60;  lard,l,050;  fiour,3,628,316: 
bread,575,566;  biscuit, 37,960;  bran,  6,000; 
vegetables,  823,921 ;    milk,    174,281    pints; 
yeast,  2,269  gallons ;  peas,  9,490  lbs. ;  straw, 
32,175;  oil,  13,909  galls.;  candles,  9,9.54  lbs.; 
wood,  7,665,026 ;— valued  at  £37,222. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of 
the  prisoners  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing return,  shewing  the  state  of  schools 
at  the  various  convict  stations   on  the  31st 
December,  1848:  — 

Stations  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island. 

No. 
of 

Cor 
victs. 

C 
Of  whom  can 

)f  whom  have  learned, 

since  arrival  in  the 

Colony,  to 

No.  who  have 

learned 

during  last 

six  months,  to 

No.  Learning  to 

Read. 

Write. 

Cipher. 

Read. 

Write. 

Cipher. 

Read. 

Write. 

Read. 

46 
21 
99 
90 
28 
50 
44 
27 

Write. 

Cipher. 

Male  convicts : 

Salt  Water  River  .    .     . 
Impression  Bay      .     .     . 

Cascades 

Darlington 

Long  Point 

Point  Puer 

Port  Arthur 

Old  Wharf 

Total     .     .     . 

Female  convicts : 

Ansou 

Cascade  Factory     .     .     . 
Factory,  Lauuceston  .     . 
Hiring  Depot,  ditto    .     . 
Factory,  Ross     .... 

Total     .     .     . 

General  Total .    . 

294 
546 
325 
368 
159 
160 
503 
199 

242 
406 
226 
345 
114 
112 
423 
164 

182 
308 
164 
200 
92 
112 
332 
156 

37 

202 

76 

81 

59 

112 

229 

133 

83 
6 

40 
88 
17 
74 
30 
97 

97 
13 

36 
94 
10 
95 
28 
101 

18 

24 
65 
12 
100 
19 
85 

44 
6 
28 
26 
7 
36 
13 
97 

61 
13 
33 
26 
8 
39 
18 
101 

34 
50 
68 

no 

23 
60 
26 
17 

32 
40 
88 
68 
27 
50 
107 
20 

432 

2,554 

2,032 

1,-546 

929 

441 

474 

323 

257 

299 

405 

378 

523 

445 

101 

13 

62 

228 
300 

61 
7 

45 

140 

163 

8 

2 

33 

4S 

34 

4 

2 

11 

36 

10 
17 

I 
21 

30 
18 
12 
1 
17 

25 

12 

2 

I 

7 

24 
3 

4 
1 
9 

26 
8 

10 
1 

14 

277 
171 

60 
6 

23 

365 

148 

17 

6 

19 

217 

122 

6 

2 

5 

1,144 

631 

346 

97 

85 

78 

47 

41 

69 

527 

554 

3.52 

3,698 

2,6G3 

1,892 

1,026 

526 

552 

370 

298 

368 

932 

932 

784 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  the  number  of 
convicts  at  large  was  estimated  at  599  males, 
and  145  females  =  744.    On  the  1st  of  July, 
1848,  the   numbers   were,   480  males,   117 
females  =  597.     This,  however,  includes  all 
who  have  absconded  since  the  year  1823, 
many  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  have   made 
their  escape  from  the  colony,  some  must  now 
be  dead,  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  and 
degradation  allotted  to  others  has  elapsed. 

The  careful  manner  in  which  the  convicts 
have  been  conveyed  to  their  place  of  exile 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  parliamentary 
return,     (No.    166,    House    of    Commons, 
April   4th,    1843)  : — The  number  of  hired 
convict  ships  and  transport  vessels  employed 
by  the  Admiralty  between  1816  and   1842 
inclusive,    has    been — convict    ships,    548; 
transport  vessels,  870.     Total,  1,418  ships. 
Not  one  of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea ; 
but  during  the  same  period  fifty-nine  ships  of 
war  and  ten  government  nackets  foundered 

at   sea,  or  have  not  been   heard  of  since.   ' 
Although  there  have  been  many  attempts  at 
escape    among    the    con\dcts    during    their 
voyage,  I  believe  the  only  successful  instance 
was  that  of  ^female  convict-ship,  when  the 
seamen  co-operated  with  the  prisoners,  and 
na\dgated  the  vessel  to  Valparaiso,  wliere  I 
understand  the  principal  inn  is  now  kept  by 
the  woman  who  planned  tlie  mutiny. 

In  &.  financial  point  of  view  the  subject  is 
of  the  first  importance  ;  the  disbursements 
for  the  criminals  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  cost  of  mihtary  guards,  &c.,  averaging 
nearly    three    thousand  guineas    every   day 
throvghout   the  year.*     Tlic   expense  to   be 
defrayed  from  the  British  Treasury  for  con- 
vict establishments  in  the  colonies   for  the  ■ 

*  The  number   of  prisoners    committed  in   1.S49, 

■was— in  England   and  Wales,   27,816;   in  Ireland, 

41,989;   in  Scotland,  4,357  =  74,062;   the   average 

expense  of  each  committal,  reckoned  at  £14,  gives  a 

i  total  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000  .sterling. 
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year  ending  i51st  JMarch,  1851,  is  estimated 
at  £200,146;  of  this  there  is  apportioned 
to  Van  Dicmen's  Island  (convicts  5,206,  and 
chiklren  675),  £125,642 ;  to  Nevr  South 
Wales,  £7,712 ;  to  Western  Australia, 
£11,778;  to  Bermuda  (com-icts  1750), 
£40,670  ;  to  Gibraltar,  (convicts  910), 
£14,344.  The  number  of  com-icts  for 
which  this  estimate  is  made  at  New  South 
Wales  and  at  Western  Australia,  is  not 
stated;  as  regards  New  South  Wales,  the 
sum  of  £7,712  must  refer  rather  to  the 
remnant  of  the  establishments  in  that 
former  penal  colony  than  to  any  prisoners 
now  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

In  Van  Diemen's  Island  the  estimate 
for  £125,642  includes  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  superintendence  to  the  amount 
of  £30,354;  police,  gaols,  and  witnesses, 
£25,000;  provisions  for  healthy  conncts 
and  establishment,  £21,000;  clothing  and 
bedding,  £10,000 ;  salaries  and  allowances 
for  religious  instruction,  £6,960;  salaries 
and  allowances  for  medical  treatment, 
£8,024;  naval  stores,  repairs  of  hulks, 
boats,  buildings,  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
£6,416;  transport  o^'  provisions,  £5,907; 
fuel  and  light,  £4,991 ;  postage,  printing, 
books,  &c.,  £2,000;  preventive  guard  and 
captiu'e  of  runaways,  £1,250;  pro^ions  for 
sick  convicts  and  establishments,  £1,355; 
special  commission  to  Norfolk  island,  £500 ; 
pensions,  £532  ;  sundries,  £1,250.  Taking 
the  whole  number  at  5,881  prisoners,  the 
cost  for  each  during  the  year  is  £21  7*.  In 
this  statement  there  is  no  deduction  for  the 
earnings  of  the  prisoners. 

The  cost  of  the  principal  prisons  where 
the  convicts  are  confined  pre^-ious  to  trans- 
portation, according  to  the  parliamentary 
estimates  for  the  current  year,  is  shown  in  a 
tabular  form  on  the  next  column. 

The  gross  total  is  £247,250;  of  this  the 
salaries  of  chief  officers  and  clerks  amounts  to 
£23,786 ;  wages  of  inferior  officers  and  ser- 
vants, £35,695;  manufacturing  departments, 
£6,979 ;  rations  for  officers  or  allowances  in 
lieu,  £6,378 ;  diet  for  prisoners,  £79,934 ; 
clothing  and  bedding,  £19,654;  fuel  and 
light,  £8,656;  furniture  and  fittings,  £5,779; 
buildings  and  hulks,  about  £45,000 ;  con- 
tingencies, about  £10,000 ;  medicines  and 
medical  comforts,  £4,200. 

The  expense  per  head  for  one  year,  taking 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  at  9,828,  and 
the  net  charge  at  £237,224  is  upwards  of 
£24,  which  is  more  than  a  convict  would 
cost  in  Van  Diemen's  Island.     The  actual 


outlay  incurred  in  deporting  the  prisoners 
I  do  not  exactly  know ;  that  office  belongs 
to  the  Admiralty  department.  Estimating 
that  80,000  convicts  have  been  convevec. 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  that 
the  average  cost  for  the  whole  period  has 
been  £30  per  head,  this  gives  a  sum  ol 
£2,400,000.  The  expense  is  now  possibly 
fi-om  £20  to  £25  per  head. 


No.  of 

Esf.Val. 

Net 

.\nn'. 

Establishments. 

Prison- 
ers. 

of  Pro- 
ductive 
Labour. 

Charge  to 
Countiy. 

Cost 

per 

head 

■I 

1,800 

\     _ 
\ 

Hulk,  England  . 

or 

£56,863 

£2f 

2,200 

MiUbank      „       . 

1,300 

£2,700 

32.200 

25 

Parkl'.urst    „ 

680 

1,331 

14,452 

21 

Pentonville  „ 

508 

1,782 

12,826 

25 

Portland      „ 

840 

— 

23.052 

27 

Inval.  I)ep<.  „ 

700 

— 

23.371 

33 

Perth,  Scotland  . 

400 

1,155 

14,613 

32 

Grange-Gorman,  Irel. 

250 

225 

2,650 

10 

Kilmainham,          , 

100 

10 

1,730 

17 

Moiintjoj'                , 

550 

250 

14,113 

26 

Newgate                  , 

100 

130 

1,475 

14 

Richmond              , 

250 

144 

4,037 

16 

Smithiield              , 

1 

3,000 

605 

4,706 

— 

Spike  Island          „ 
Total   .     .     . 

2,000 

1,168 

30,507 

6 

9,828 

£9,499 

£237,224 

£24 

Note. — £527  8s.  are  subtracted  ou  account  of  house-rent. 

to  be  paid  by  oflBcers 

provided  with  residences  on  the  pre- 

mises.    The  annual  cost  per  head  is  an  average. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  on  whom  devolves 
the  twofold  duty  of  administering  the  atl'airs 
of  an  extensive  colony,  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  instructions  from  England  rela- 
tive to  30,000  criminals,  must  necessarily 
be  entrusted  with  a  large  discretionary 
power :  the  officer  on  whom  this  heavy 
measure  of  responsiljility  now  rests,  was 
thus  spoken  of  by  Earl  Grey,  on  the  15th 
of  Marcli,  1850,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
when,  after  rightly  claiming  credit  on  behalf 
of  her  ^lajesty's  government,  for  having 
done  the  best  to  meet  difficulties  of  no 
ordinarj-  description,  his  lordship  added, — 
"  The  arrangements  made  by  Sir  William 
Denison  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the 
best  effects:  in  tiie  measures  he  has  adopted 
we  have  evidence  of  full  information,  sound 
judgment,  an  earnest  wish  to  perform  all 
his  duties  to  the  utmost,  and  the  presence 
also,  on  his  part,  of  strong  religious  feelings, 
the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated in  the  management  of  such  a  colony 
as  that  entrusted  to  his  charge." 

I  have  now  entered  as  fully  as  my  limits 
permit,  into  the  pust  and  present   state  of 
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penal  discipline  ;  on  the  practical  working 
of  the  existing  system,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  express  a  decided  opinion  ;  but  it  is, 
I  fear,  only  too  certain  that,  under  any 
system,  however  well  devised,  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  into  execution,  transporta- 
tion or  the  imprisonment  of  large  bodies  of 
criminals,  must  inevitably  bring  with  it 
evils  which  no  human  prudence  or  precau- 
tion can  prevent.  One  satisfactory  con- 
clusion I  have  at  least  arrived  at  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  voluminous  documents 
which  have  been  written  and  printed  on 
this  painful  subject,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  various  members  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  of  every  party, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  who  do  appear 
to  have  sincerely,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  successfully  endeavoured  to  make 
"  the  law  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  yet  to 
enable  a  "  wicked  man  to  turn  away  from 
his  wickedness  and  live."  Whether  these 
desirable  ends  can  more  effectively  be  pro- 
moted by  solitary  confinement  in  England, 
subsequent  hard  labour  in  probation  gangs, 
and  finally  by  deportation  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  exiles,"  than  by  a  well-ordered 
system  of  assignment,  remains  to  be  proved. 
But,  whatever  system  may  be  deemed 
preferable,  the  transportation  of  criminals 
is  a  positive  duty  to  society,  and  the  best 
means  of  rescuing  the  misguided  beings 
themselves  from  a  career  of  infamy.  By 
such  expatriation,  former  habits  are  broken, 
early  associations  altered,  a  new  scene  is 
opened  to  view,  where  labour  is  in  demand, 
where  independence  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  stain  on  tarnished  character,  to  a  great 
extent  obliterated,  by  a  career  of  honest  in- 
dustrv  and  honourable  conduct.  There  are 
now  in  Australia  about  50,000  free  persons, 
some  of  them  living  in  opulence,  most  of 
them  in  comfortable  circumstances,  who  ar- 
rived there  as  convicted  felons.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  these 
50,000  adults  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
reformed  characters,  otherwise  the  state  of 
society  which  I  have  described  in  my  volume 
on  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  present 
book,  could  not  exist.  What  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  condition  of  these  50,000 
persons,  if  after  confinement  in  a  gaol  or  in 
hulks  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  they 
had  returned  to  the  contaminating  haunts 
of  their  iormer  evil  deeds  ?  to  the  pernicious 
influences  of  those  who  had  for  a  time 
escaped  the  meshes  of  the  law,  or  the  gripe 
of  the  police  oflBcer  ?     What,  it  may  further 


be  asked,  would  be  the  extent  of  increased 
pollution  they  would  bring  to  the  associates 
to  whom  they  returned,  reeking  with  the 
concentrated  vice,  and  branded  with  the 
damning  infamy  of  a  gaol  ? 

In  France,  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
want  of  a  sytem  of  transportation  has  become 
of  alarming  magnitude ;  tlie  formats  have 
corrupted  thousands,  who  would  otherwise 
probably  have  never  been  made  acquainted 
with  vice ;  each  disbanded  or  discharged 
convict  becoming  the  centre  of  a  circle 
composed  of  the  idle,  thoughtless,  and  evil- 
disposed;  socialism,  red-republicauism,  and 
other  destructive  principles  become  familiai"- 
ized  to  the  multitude  ;  unceasing  efl'orts  are 
made  for  the  overthrow  of  order,  and  a 
disturbing  influence  is  ever  at  work  :  those 
who  have  completed  their  servitude  in  tlie 
chain-gangs  and  galleys  of  Brest,  Cher- 
bourg, Toulon,  &c.,  constructing  fortresses 
against  external  foes,  occupying  themselves 
far  more  actively  in  multiplying  internal 
enemies,  who,  unless  checked  in  their  career, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  vitiate  the  body  politic, 
and  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  France  that  this 
serious  evil  is  attaining  an  alarming  height; 
in  Vienna,  in  Rome,  in  Berlin,  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia — in 
all  the  large  cities  of  continental  Eui-ope 
and  America,  statesmen  and  moralists  know 
there  are  regularly-organized  masses  living 
on  plunder  and  in  vice — whose  operations 
are  ordinarily  carried  on  in  isolation  and 
darkness ;  but  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  any 
popular  tumult,  combine  their  demoniac 
etiorts,  appear  in  open  day  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  and  horrify  peaceable  citi- 
zens with  their  barbarian  aspect — ^their 
ruffianly  proceedings,  and  savage  deeds. 
Such  were  the  wretches  who  committed  the 
recent  cowardly  murders  at  Frankfort,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  Rome — such  the  diabolical 
agents  of  Robespierre  and  Marat ;  and  they 
have  left  the  traces  of  their  crimes  on 
nearly  every  capital  in  Europe.  England 
has,  however,  not  only  avoided  the  inju- 
rious consequences  of  criminals  returning 
into  society,  and  corrupting  it  to  the  core, 
but  has  converted  an  apparently  unmixed 
evil  into  the  source  of  positive  good. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Convict  Prisons  Bill,  13th  April, 
1850,  Earl  Grey,  when  speaking  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  transportation,  both  as 
regards  the  removal  of  criminals  from  this 
had  passed  through  the  sentence  of  trans- 
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portation,  aud  were  now  honestly  earning 
their  own  subsistence  in  the  Austrahan 
colonies,"  emphatically  exclaimed — "  But  in 
the  memory  of  men  now  alive,  what  a 
nation  has  been  created !  And  was  it  not 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  transportation  ? 
(hear,  hear.)  By  no  other  means  could 
they  have  formed,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  infant  communities  of  equal  prospe- 
rity and  magnitude.  It  might  be  said, 
that  South  Australia  aud  Port  Phillip  were 
not  indebted  to  the  con^^ct  system ;  but 
that  was  a  mistake  :  for  those  places  could 
not  have  risen  to  anything  like  their  pre- 
sent importance,  but  for  the  neiglibourhuod 
of  the  convict  colonies."  (Hear.)  Lord 
John  Russell,  also,  in  his  minute  on  convict 
discipline,  of  January,  1839,  quotes  a  French 
author  who,  dilating  on  the  peculiar  origin 
of  the  penal  colonies  in  Australia,  says — 
"  Never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  omnipotence  of  laws  aud  insti- 
tutions over  the  character  of  individuals  : 
to  convert  the  most  hardened  villains — the 
most  daring  robbers  into  honest  aud  peace- 
able citizens,  or  industrious  agriculturists ; 
then  to  operate  the  like  revolution  in  the 
vilest  prostitutes — to  change  them,  by  infal- 
lible means,  to  faithful  wives  and  excellent 
mothers.  Next,  to  watch  over  the  rising 
population;  to  preserve  them,  by  tlie  most 
assiduous  care,  from  the  contagion  of  their 
parents ;  and  thus  breed  up  a  generation 
more  virtuous  than  the  race  from  which  it 
sprang.  Such  is  the  impressive  picture  which 
the  English  colonies  in  Australia  present." 

Whether  any  more  convicts  be  sent  to 
Van  Diemen's  Island  will  probably  depend 
on  the  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  to  the  impossibility  of 
providing  for  them  in  Western  Australia, 
or  in  other  colonies.  It  was  the  wish  of 
her  Majesty's  government  to  send  prisoners 
who  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  soli- 
tary coutiuenient  aud  hard  work,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  South  Wales. , 
The  colonists,  however,  objected  to  receive 
them ;  aud  Earl  Grey  says,  in  his  speech  of  \ 
loth  March,  185U — "  Iler  Majesty's  minis- 
ters did  not  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
overrule  that  reluctance  in  colonies  which 
w'ere  not  founded  as  convict  settlements ; 
and  ;  s  a  pledge  had  been  given,  in  1840, 
that  New  South  Wales  should  be  treated  as  a 
free  colcmy,  and  many  free  persons  had  gone 
there  since  that  period,  it  would  be  scarcely  I 
fair  to  re-establish  it  again  as  a  penal  colony." 
lA  ith    regard   to   \  an  Diemen's  Island,  to  | 


which  the  free  inhabitants  have  gone  with 
their  eyes  open,  her  Majesty's  government 
declare  that  the  British  public  has  a  right 
to  consider  it  as  a  colony  fitted  to  receive 
contacts  sentenced  to  transportation ;  but 
should  any  more  be  sent  thither,  "  the  prac- 
tice shall  be  continued  with  the  least  possi- 
ble loss,  injury,  or  expense  to  the  colony." 
Of  late  years,  the  local  revenues  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  Gd.  a  day  towards  the 
support  of  each  convict  employed  on  public 
works ;  the  colonists  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Now,  no  more  is  asked  than  payment  for 
the  tools  used,  and  for  the  superintendence ; 
by  which  means  several  great  lines  of  roads 
have  been  opened,  and  other  useful  objects 
carried  into  efl'ect. 

The  principal  works  in  the  colony  have 
been  coustructed  by  the  labour  of  convicts  : 
Among  these  may  be  included  government- 
house,  barracks,  forts,  commissariat  stores, 
wharfs,  churches,  school-houses,  gaols,  police 
offices,  roads,  causeways,  and  bridges.  These 
unproductive  works  have  not  resulted  fi'om 
the  capital  of  the  free  immigrants,  few  of 
whom,  on  their  landing,  had  much  beyond 
the  means  of  existence  for  a  limited  period  : 
they  have  been  created  by  an  annual  ex- 
penditure averaging  about  £100,000  for  the 
last  thirty  years — say  three  million  sterling — 
aud  by  an  abundance  of  cheap  convict  labour. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  the  description 
of  this  colony,  than  by  the  expression  of 
the  hearty  respect  and  sympathy  which,  I 
believe,  the  free  inhabitants  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  deserve  from  their  feliow- 
citizens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
numerous  and  well-attended  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  their  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  christian  knowledge,  attest  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  them  to  the  promulgation 
of  religion,  and  the  due  observance  of  its 
holy  ordinances;  their  public  and  private 
academies  evidence  as  forcibly  their  strong 
and  almost  universal  desire,  as  parents,  to 
bestow  ou  their  children  a  sound  Enghsh 
education ;  these,  together  with  theu-  hospi- 
tals and  other  charitable  institutions,  theii' 
libraries,  literary  aud  scientilic  societies, 
their  mechanics'  institutes  and  lecture 
halls,  supp"rted  as  they  are  by  a  free  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand,  do  indeed  prove,  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  the  addres.s  to  Earl 
Grey,  read  at  the  Lauuccston  public  meeting, 
December,  1849,  "  that  as  a  comniuinty,  they 
are  patriotic  and  enterprising,  eainest  and 
energetic,  industrious  aud  self-den  ing." 
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POSITION,  AREA,  ASPECT,  OCCUPATION  AND  DEGREE  OF  CULTIVATION,  AND 
CONDITION  AS  A  PENAL  SETTLEMENT. 


Norfolk  Island,  in  29°  S.  lat.,  168°E.  long., 
was  discovered  by  Cook  during  his  second 
voyage,  at  daybreak,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1774,  and  received  from  him  its  present 
name  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of 
Howard.  Cook  landed  on  the  same  day, 
and  says,  "  we  found  it  uninhabited,  and 
were  undoulitedly  the  first  that  ever  set  foot 
on  it."  About  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore  the  ground  was  covered  so  thick  with 
shrubs  and  plants  as  hardly  to  be  penetrated 
further  inland  by  the  explorers ;  and  after 
noting  the  magnificent  pine,  which,  he  says, 
dift'ered  somewhat  from  that  which  grows  in 
New  Zealand  and  in  New  Caledonia, — and 
remarkiag  that  many  trees,  plants,  and 
Ijirds  on  the  island  were  similar  to  those  on 
New  Zealand,  Cook  sailed  on  the  ensuing 
morniug  to  the  southward. 

The  island,  is  about  seven  miles  long 
by  three  to  four  miles  broad.  The  super- 
ficies are  estimated  at  8,960  acres,  of  which 
1,080  acres  are  cleared  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  about  1,000  acres  for  pasturage. 

The  surface  resembles  the  sea  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  being  composed  of  long,  nar- 
row, and  very  steep  ranges  of  hills,  with 
deep  gullies,  which  are  in  most  places 
extremely  narrow.  The  coast  is  nearly 
everywhere  iron-bound,  and  landing  is 
frequently  dangerous.  Anson's  Bay,  on 
the  west,  and  Bull's  Bay,  on  the  east,  aiford 
some  protection  when  the  winds  are  not 
blowing  in  that  direction. 

Mount  Pitt,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  northeru  side,  is  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  island,  and  from  its  summit 
every  valley  and  farm  may  be  viewed  as  if 
delineated  on  a  map.  The  majestic  Nor- 
folk Island  pine  with  its  sombre  foliage, 
the  fern-tree  with  its  softer  green,  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  numerous 
graceful  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  en- 
twined- with  parasitic  plants  of  extreme 
beauty,  are  scattered  over  the  varied  sur- 
face, appearing  yet  more  lovely  from  the 
I  contrast  they  afford  to  the  high  and  rugged 
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shores  against  which  tlie    thundering  surf 
of  the  Pacific  rolls  unceasingly. 

There  is  an  excellent  road  across  the 
island  from  the  landing  place,  called  the 
Cascade,  to  the  principal  station.  The  road 
is  carried  along  a  very  narrow  slip  of  table- 
land or  ridge,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  and 
on  either  side  there  are  occasional  glimpses 
of  beautiful  scenery.  At  the  edge  of  this 
slip  of  table-land  a  steep  and  tortuous  road, 
with  a  descent  of  about  200  feet,  leads  to  the 
settlement ;  on  the  left  are  the  new  bar- 
racks, consisting  of  one  square  building, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  verandah  on  the 
ground-floor ;  contiguous  to  this  there  is  a 
detached  building  of  the  same  height,  with 
verandahs  to  both  stories — it  is  used  as  an 
hospital ;  on  the  right  is  a  similar  building 
for  the  officers'  quarters  and  mess  room ; 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers  at  the  corners,  and  loop-holed  for 
musqnetry.  Close  by  is  the  parade-ground, 
a  fine  piece  of  turf,  three  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  narrow  valley  at  the  back,  watered 
by  an  ever-flowing  rividet ;  where  the  pro- 
ductive gardens  of  the  soldiers  and  of  civil 
and  military  officers  are  situated.  Tlie  resi- 
dences of  the  civil  officers  and  staff,  consist 
of  a  succession  of  white  cottages  of  one 
story,  surrounded  with  green  verandahs, 
each  on  its  own  lawn  or  shrubbery,  orna- 
mented with  variegated  flowers,  one  above 
the  other,  about  twenty  yards  apart,  and 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  view.  The 
government-house,  a  comfortable  structure, 
is  built  on  a  mound  at  some  distance  from 
tlie  road-side  opposite  the  old  barracks.  The 
farms  arc  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  wherever  the  land  is  available  for 
cultivation. 

Nepeun  Island,  a  bald-faced  rock  near  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Norfolk  Island,  and 
PhiUip  Island,  another  desolate  rock,  con- 
stitute the  only  objects  within  sight. 

Geolooy. — A  small  portion  of  tb(;  south 
side  is  limestone;    to  the  cast  of  tliis  thcie 
is  a  still  smaller  portion  of  coarse  siliceous 
p 
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sandstone ;    the  remainder  of  the   island  is 
basaltic.     The  soil  is  generally  good. 

Vegetation. — When  we  first  occupied  the 
island,  it  was  entii-ely  covered  with  fine  trees ; 
Captain  Hunter,  R.N.,  mentions  some  pines 
150  to  200  feet  high,  28  to  30  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, free  from  branches  40  to  60 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  "  with  a  very 
noble  appearance."  J.  Backhouse,  who 
visited  it  on  a  Christian  mission  in  1835, 
describes  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys 
and  the  higher  parts  of  the  hills,  being  then 
covered  with  wood.  The  Norfolk  Island 
pine  [Altinffia  excelsa)  towers  100  feet  above 
the  rest  of  the  forest;  it  also  grows  in 
clumps,  and  singly  on  the  grassy  parts  of 
the  island,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  sea, 
where  its  roots  are  washed  by  the  high 
tides.  In  figure  this  fine  tree  resembles 
the  Norway  spruce,  but  the  tiers  of  its 
branches  are  more  distant.  A  remarkable 
fern-tree  [Alsophila  excelsa),  forming  a 
striking  object  in  the  landscape,  is  found 
near  some  water-courses  with  a  trunk  50 
feet  iu  height,  and  fronds  7  to  12  feet  in 
length.  A  pandanece,  or  screw  pine,  called 
Norfolk  Island  grass-tree,  is  another  re- 
markable production ;  its  stem  is  marked 
by  rings,  where  the  old  leaves  have  fallen 
off,  and  is  an  inch  and-a-half  in  diameter; 
it  lies  on  the  ground,  climbs  like  ivy,  or 
winds  round  the  trunks  of  ti'ees.  The 
branches  are  crowned  with  crests  of  broad 
sedge-like  leaves  r'rom  the  centre  of  these 
arise  clusters  of  tnree  or  four  oblong  red, 
pulpy  fruit,  four  inches  in  length,  and  as 
much  in  circumference.  While  the  plant 
is  in  flower  the  leaves  are  scarlet,  and  when 
twined  round  the  splendid  fern-tree,  the 
eflPect  is  very  gorgeous.  The  thick  forest 
is  overrun  with  luxuiiant  climbers,  among 
them  a  wisteria,  with  pea  flowers  of  pui-ple 
and  green,  hangs  in  festoons  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length ;  and  the  Ipomiccea 
vendula,  with  its  fingered  foliage  and  rosy 
pink  flowers,  climbs  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
Norfolk  Island  cabbage-tree  attains  a  height 
of  twenty  feet.  The  New  Zealand  flax 
abounds.  The  apple-fruited  guava  and  the 
lemon,  have  overrun  the  island ;  oranges, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  straw- 
berries, loquats,  melons,  and  bananas,  are 
cultivated    successfully.       The    climate    is 

*  In  July,  1846,  the  prisoners  during  a  mutiny 
murdered  and  ■wounded  several  overseers.  For  this 
offence  twelve  of  the  convicts  were  executed  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1846,  after  a  trial  which  lasted 
eight  days ;  two  more  were  subsequently  executed. 


salubrious,  but  too  warm  to  admit  of  the 
labour  of  Europeans  at  mid-day  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  summer  months.  This  is  an 
objection  to  the  place  as  a  penal  settlement. 

The  island  was  occupied  in  1790  by  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales  (see  pre- 
vious vol.,  p.  404),  as  a  place  where  food 
might  be  cultivated  for  the  then  famishing 
colony  at  Sydney.  Several  convicts  and 
some  free  settlers  were  sent  to  the  place, 
who  declared  it  to  be  inadequate  even  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  population,  and 
the  settlers  and  prisoners  were  removed  to 
^'an  Diemen's  Island,  where  they  formed 
the  township  of  New  Norfolk.  During 
the  administration  of  General  Darling,  the 
island  was  re-occupied  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment and  safe-keeping  for  desperate  oflien- 
dcrs,  and  for  persons  convicted  in  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  it  has  since  remained  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  worst  class  of  offenders — 
men  of  desperate  and  almost  irreclaimable 
character,  who  ou  several  occasions  have 
mutinied  and  murdered  their  overseers.* 
On  these  and  other  painful  and  revolting 
subjects,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate. 

The  buildings  on  the  island  in  March, 
1848,  were  a  new  gaol,  prisoners'  barracks, 
enclosed  himber  yard,  with  mess-room,  con- 
vict hospital,  old  and  new  mihtary  barracks, 
commissariat  stores,  ci^^l  officers'  quarters, 
detached  workshops,  stores,  and  a  protestant 
and  Roman  catholic  chapels.  In  the  new 
gaol  there  are  124  cells  ;  ^^z.,  eighty-two, 
6  feet  by  5  ;  two,  6  by  12,  and  forty,  8  by  6  ; 
height,  10  feet,  9  inches.  The  prisoners'  bar- 
racks consist  of  a  three-story  stone  building, 
with  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  ample 
accommodation  for  700  prisoners.  The  mili- 
tary barracks,  an  excellent  building  com- 
pletely protected  against  any  attack  from 
the  convicts,  has  quarters  for  200  men. 

Sir  William  Denison  states  that  there  are 
nearly  9,000  acres  of  excellent  land  in  the 
island ;  if  so,  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  mismanagement  in  its  not  having  been 
cultivated  for  the  support  of  the  numerous 
conricts,  who  have  from  time  to  time  been 
stationed  there.  There  are  1,200  acres  of 
arable  land,  cleared,  and  4,000  more  might 
be  profitably  brought  imdcr  cultivatioit ;  but, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1848,  the  whole  extent 
producing  crops  was  8  acres,  employed  in  the 

I  can  find  no  return  of  prisoners  executed  at  Nor- 
folk Island  for  a  series  of  years ;  such  a  statement 
would  be  useful ;  I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  not  often  inflicted  in 
JSorfolk  Island. 
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growth  of  arrow-root ;  hospital  garden,  3 
acres  ;  sweet  potatoes,  65  acres ;  fallow  land, 
20  acres ;  oats,  46  acres ;  barley,  22  acres  ; 
rye  10  acres.  Total,  174  acres.  Five  acres 
were  then  preparing  for  tobacco,  and  81 
had  English  grasses,  making  only  263 
acres  of  ground  broken  up  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  constant  occupation.  Maize, 
when  the  crop  succeeds,  has  been  grown  to 
the  extent  of  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  700 
men  for  three  months.  In  October,  1818, 
there  were  190  working  oxen,  68  horses,  and 
about  507  pigs,  of  which  300  were  sows. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water. 

It  has  been  proposed  several  times  to 
remove  all  the  con%dcts  from  Norfolk  Island, 
on  account  of  the  immoralities  produced  by 
congregating  together  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  ;  but  a  better  system  of  discipline 
having  now  been  enforced.  Earl  Grey  signified 
to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1 849,  that 
her  Majesty's  government  had  determined 
on  retaining  Norfolk  Island  as  a  place  of 
punishment  for  those  prisoners  who  prove 
incorrigible  in  the  hulks  and  in  gaol,  as  ex- 
perience had  shewn  it  to  be  indispensible  to 
have  some  ulterior  plan  of  punishment  for 
such  desperate  offenders  as  defy  all  authority, 
and  endanger  both  the  lives  of  their  officers 
and  the  peace  of  the  establishments  in  which 
they  are  detained.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment were  well  aware  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  settlement,  some  of  which  were  of 
an  adventitious  character,  and  have  since 
been  remedied,*  but  the  advantages  of  the 

*  Dr.  Hampton,  comptroller-general  of  convicts 
in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island, 
to  report  specially  on  its  condition,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  retaining  it  as  an  jiftra-penal  settlement. 
The  opinion  of  this  able  officer,  dated  the  10th  of 
March,  1848,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  keeping  this 
place,  as  the  severest  punishment,  short  of  death,  for 
any  criminal.  Great  and  much-needed  reforms  had 
been  made  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  comptroller- 
general  :  each  of  the  chain-gang  was  lodged  in  a 
roomy,  secure,  well-ventilated,  stone  cell ;  and  328 
convicts  could  each  be  locked  up  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment at  night.  The  spiritual  instruction  was  im- 
proved, by  the  substitution  of  more  efficient  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  ministers ;  and  an  effi- 
cient commandant  had  checked  the  open  vice  and 
insubordination  resulting  from  previous  lax  disci- 
pline. The  results  of  this  beneficial  change  are  thus 
shewn  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Hampton  :  — 

"  It  is  only  the  restraining  influence  of  strict  dis- 
cipline, aided  by  separate  cells,  want  of  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  tlie  di'ead  they  all  evidently  feel 
of  the  present  commandant's  thorough  knowledge 
of  convict  habits  and  character,  which  render  men 


place  for  restraining  a  limited  number  (500 
to  700)  of  the  worst  offenders,  who  dread 
the  idea  of  being  sent  thither,  are  stated  by 
her  Majesty's  government,  to  be  its  remote 
and  lonely  situation,  at  a  distance  from  any 
inhabited  land,  by  which  all  hope  of  escape 
is  cut  off;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (about 
9,000'acres)  in  a  salubrious  climate,  affording 
eligible  employment  for  the  convicts,  thus 
effectually  precluding  the  formidable  crimes 
which  are  liable  to  be  committed  by  bush- 
rangers and  runaways  in  Australia,  or  in 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  The  policy  carried 
out  partially  by  Captain  Maconochie,  of 
enabling  a  prisoner  to  work  out  his  period 
of  servitude,  which  should  be  for  an  unlimited 
period,  by  earning  a  certain  number  of  good 
marks  indi\ddually,  or  in  gangs  of  six  oi 
more  persons,  has  been  abandoned,  and  a 
more  rigid  coercion  is  now  enforced.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  an  attention  to  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  and 
by  actively  employing  them  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  a  reform  may  be  looked 
for  even  among  the  worst  characters  trans- 
ported for  life  to  this  secluded  island. 

The  administration  of  affairs  is  confided 
to  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island  ;  the  prisoners  are  imdcr  the  super- 
vision of  the  Comptroller-general  of  con- 
victs at  Hobart  Town  ;  the  military  guard 
is  provided  by  the  regiment  stationed  in 
the  Tasmanian  command;  and  the  expen- 
diture is  annually  voted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  the  head  of  convict  ser- 
vices. 

quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient,  who  were  formerly  in- 
solent, turbulent,  and  violent  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  it  is  an  important  step  in  advance,  to  have  been 
able,  with  such  a  class  of  convicts,  to  enforce  sub- 
ordination, and  outward  decency  of  conduct  and 
language ;  and,  if  this  is  properly  followed  up,  much 
more  satisfactory  results  may  yet  be  produced. 

"  Crimes  of  magnitude,  and  even  trifling  breaches 
of  discipline,  are  now  very  rarely  committed;  and  I 
may  here  observe,  the  magisterial  records  shew  that 
issuing  tobacco  to  the  prisoners  has,  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner,  lessened  the  amount  of  petty  offences, 
and  otherwise  caused  very  beneficial  effects. 

"  The  prisoners  in  general  looked  healthy  and  ro- 
bust ;  and  although  they  must  now  be  much  more 
comfortable  than  under  the  former  relaxed  state 
of  discipline,  nearly  all  with  whom  I  conversed  ex- 
pressed such  an  extreme  anxiety  to  be  removed  fron/ 
the  island,  tliat  they  evidently  feel  more  than  the 
usual  longing  for  change  so  prevalent  amongst  con- 
victs everywhere,  and  attributable  at  Norfolk  Island, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  complete  isolation,  the  hope- 
lessness of  escape,  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  the 
strict  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY  AND  fflSTORY. 


By  whom — in  what  manner — and  at  what 
period,  the  group  of  islands  known  to  us 
as  New  Zealand  were  originally  discovered 
and  occupied,  are  questions  which  have 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures  and  inge- 
nious theories,  founded  chiefly  on  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  language,  and  customs  of 
the  race  or  races  by  whom  they  were  inha- 
bited when  first  visited  by  Eui'opeans.  The 
account  given  by  these  people  amounts  to 
little  more  than  that  their  ancestors,  whom 
some  of  the  chiefs  are  said  to  be  able  to 
trace  back  for  sixteen  generations,  fled 
thither,  in  canoes,  fi-om  an  island  called 
Hawiki  (probably  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  in  consequence 
of  ha\'ing  been  defeated  by  another  tribe 
with  which  they  were  at  war,  bringing  with 
them  their  dogs,  the  kumera,  or  sweet 
potato,  and  a  root  called  taro,  the  two  last 
being  their  chief  articles  of  food. 

Among  European*  navigators,  the  claims 
of  De  Gonville  to  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand,  are  asserted  by  the  French  ;  while 
some  writers  uphold  those  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. This  question  is,  however,  of  little 
importance,  since  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, tliat  the  first  authentic  information 
made  public  concerning  it,  was  derived  from 
the  famous  voyage  of  discovery  uudertaken 
by  Tasman,  in  1642,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  From  the  jour- 
nal kept  by  him  during  the  expedition,  we 
learn,  that  he  left  \  an  Diemen's  Land  (see 
p.  1,  Div.  V.)  on  the  5th  of  December,  1642, 
purposing  to  sail  "  precisely  eastward,"  in 
the  hope  of  making  further  discoveiies.  On 
the  13th,  land  was  seen,  bearing  south- 
south-east  ;  next  day,  the  vessels  anchored 

*  I  have  had  occasion,  in  a  previous  portion  of  this 
work  (Div.  iii.,  p.  363)  to  advert  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  there  appears  reason  to  su])pose 
must  have  been  acquired  by  the  early  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  navigators,  but  which  the  narrow 
and  selfish  policy  of  their  respective  governments  ])re- 
vented  them  from  making  public.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  two  striking  facts  connected  with  New 
Zealand,  one  of  which  is  the  correctness  with  which 
Dusky  Bay  and  other  portions  of  the  south-west 


two  miles  ofi"  the  shore ;  on  the  following, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  northward; 
and  at  sunset  on  the  18th,  anchored  in  a 
bay  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  which 
divides  the  northern  from  the  middle  island. 
Tasman  would  probably  have  discovered  the 
strait,  especially  as  he  was  desirous  of  making 
his  way  to  the  opposite  coast,  had  he  not 
been  deterred  from  pursuing  his  explora- 
tions in  this  locality  by  foul  weather,  and 
likewise  by  the  hostility  erinced  by  the  na- 
tives, which,  according  to  Tasman,  was  totally 
unprovoked.  From  his  statement,  it  would 
appear,  that  seeing  "  the  savages  venturing 
on  board  the  Heemskerk,  to  trade  with  that 
vessel,  and  fearing  they  might  attempt  to 
take  it  by  surprise,  he  sent  seven  men  in  a 
shallop,  from  his  own  ship,  the  Zeechaan,  to 
put  the  people  in  the  Heemskerk  upon  their 
guard."  The  boat  was  intercepted  by  the 
natives,  and  its  crew  being  unarmed,  three 
of  them  were  killed,  and  the  other  four 
forced  to  swim  for  their  hves.  The  canoes 
then  paddled  swiftly  to  the  shore,  escaping 
the  fire  immediately  opened  upon  them  by 
the  Dutch,  who  were  prevented  from  pur- 
suing them,  and  taking  a  "  severe  revenge," 
by  a  very  strong  west  wind.  Tasman  termed 
the  scene  of  this  disaster  Murderers'  {Moor- 
denaers)  Bay,  (Massacre  Bay,  in  the  map) ; 
and  proceeded  thence  along  the  western 
coast,  until  he  reached  the  low,  bleak  pro- 
montory constituting  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  New  Zealand,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  her  whom  he  dehghted  to  honour, 
Maria  Van  Diemen. 

After  sailing  round  a  small  island,  called 
the  Three  Kings  (to  the  north-west  of  Cape 
Maria),  Tasman,   on   the    6th    of  January 

shores  are  laid  down  in  Spanish  charts  of  a  date 
previous  to  the  explorations  of  Cook  ;  the  other, 
that  some  of  the  New  Zealanders  declare  that  their 
forefathers  did  not  bring  the  dog  with  them,  but  that 
it  was  introduced  from  a  ship  which  visited  their 
shores.  This  tradition  is  corroborated  by  the  name 
frequently  applied  by  them  to  that  animal,  being  the 
identical  word  used  by  the  Spanish  (j>err(>),  and 
having  evidently  no  connection  with  the  Maori  Ian 
guage. 
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1643,  quitted  New  Zealand,  having  "never 
set  foot  on  its  shores,"  and  returned  to 
Batavia.*  In  communicating  the  residts  of 
his  expedition,  he  speaks  of  tlie  land  which 
he  had  discovered  as  being  probabl}"^  a  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Soulhern  Continent,  whose 
existence  was  then  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  geographers,  and  a  small  portion  of 
whose  extensive  outline  Le  Maire  and  Schou- 
ten  were  supposed  to  have  sighted  in  1614. 
Believing,  therefore,  the  shores  explored  dur- 
ing his  recent  voyage  to  adjoin  the  coast  pre- 
viously descried,  and  called  Staaten  Land, 
Tasman  applied  the  same  name  to  his  own 
discovery ;  but  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
Ileindric  Brouwer,  having  ascertained  that 
the  Staateii  Land  of  Le  INIairc  and  Schoutcn 
was  merely  an  island  of  inconsiderable  size, 
(oft"  Terra  del  Fuego),  the  designation  of 
Nova  Zealandia  was  given  to  the  new-found 
and  more  important  territory ; — a  singular 
choice,  considering  the  contrast  presented 
by  its  high  and  rugged  surface,  to  the  low, 
swampy  flats  of  its  European  namesake. 

Tasman  did  not  revisit  New  Zealand ; 
and,  from  the  date  of  his  voyage  to  that 
performed  by  om- illustrious  circiimnavig.itor 
in  17G9,  no  account  exists  of  any  vessel 
having  sighted  its  shores,  althougli  there 
appears  reason  to  believe  that  a  European 
ship  touched  on  the  western  coast  no  long 
time  before  the  first  visit  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  himself  alludes  to  the  statements  made 
to  liim  on  the  subject  by  the  islanders.  New 
Zealand  continued  to  be  viewed  as  part  of 
the  Great  South  Laud,  during  the  long 
interval  of  127  years  before  alluded  to, 
towards  the  close  of  which  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  English  maritime 
discovery. 

George  111.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  in  1760,  and  speedily  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  for  the  ac(|uisition  of 
geographical  and  scientific  knowledge.  The 
voyages  of  Byron,  and  of  Wallis  and  Carteret, 
M'ere  undertaken  under  the  immediate  aus- 
pices of  the  king,  and  the  discoveries  made 
by  them  when  sailing  homeward  from  the 
South  Pacific,  through  the  strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  out  of 
the  track  of  former  voyagers,  strongly  sti- 
mulated the  public  cviriosity  respecting  tlie 
Terra  Australis  Incognita.     At  this  time,  an 

*  The  chart  of  Tasman's  route  is  to  ho  found  in 
Thevenot's  Voyages,  1696,  entitlefl  Route  (/'Abel  7«s- 
niati  niifnur  tie  hi  Terre  Auntrafe,  iirrc  le  D'riniierte 
dc  la  Teii-e  Austriile  et  dc  i"  Terre  d"  Van  Dieman. 
Tonic  ii. 


expedition  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  a  phenomenon  of  great  importance 
to  navigation,  which  it  was  confidently 
hoped  would  answer  the  double  object  of 
.solving  a  geographical,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical problem. 

In  1767,  the  Royal  Society  resolved  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  send  duly  qualified  persons 
into  some  part  of  the  South  Sea,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disk,  which  it  was  calculated  would  happen 
in  the  year  1769;  but  having  no  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  such  an  expe- 
dition, they  communicated  their  resolution 
to  his  Majesty,  requesting  his  aid  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.  The  King  immediately 
directed  that  a  vessel  should  be  fitted  out, 
and  a  strong  barqueof  370  tons  was  selected, 
which  being  built  for  a  collier,  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  present 
undertaking,  of  strength,  roomy  stowage, 
and  an  adaptation  for  safely  taking  the 
ground.  She  was  named  the  Endeavour, 
and  the  command  of  her  given  to  Lieutenant 
Cook,  who  was  considered,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  specially  qualified  for  tlie  service, 
having  previously  distinguislked  himself  in 
Canada,  and  while  engaged  in  surveying 
the  coast  of  Newfondland. 

The  island  of  Otaheite,  or  more  properly 
Tahiti,  which  had  recently  been  discovered 
by  Captain  Wallis,  and  called  by  him 
George  the  Third's  Island,  was  deemed  the 
fittest  place  for  the  observation.  On  its 
conclusion.  Cook  was  instructed  to  explore 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  as  40°  lat., 
and  if  he  found  no  land,  to  proceed  west- 
ward between  40°  and  35°,  until  he  fell 
in  with  New  Zealand,  which  he  was  directed 
to  examine.  Mr.  C.  Green,  assistant  to 
Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  was 
associated  with  Lieutenant  Cook  to  observe 
the  transit.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  then  a  yoimg  man,  devoting  an 
ample  fortune  and  consideral)le  talent  to 
the  scientific  pursuits,  which  througli  life  he 
so  assiduously  followed,  and  Dr.  Solander, 
a  pupil  of  Linnseus,  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, which,  exclusive  of  the  above-named, 
comprised  eighty-four  individuals,  namely, 
two  lieutenants,  a  master  and  boatswain, 
with  each  two  mates ;  a  surgeon  and  car- 
penter, with  each  one  mate ;  a  gunner,  a 
cook,  a  clerk  and  steward,  two  quarter- 
masters, an  armourer,  a  sail-maker,  three 
midshipmen,  forty-one  able  seamen,  twelve 
maiiiies,  and  nine  servants.  The  Endeavour 
was    victualled    for    eighteen    months,    and 
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provided  with  ten  carnage  and  twelve  swivel 
guns. 

Cook  sailed  from  Plymoutli  on  the  2Gth 
of  August,  1768;  on  the  14th  of  November 
he  anchored  in  the  hai-bour  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  he  met  with  but  an  inhospi- 
tal  reception  from  the  viceroy  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  to  whom  our  navigator  essayed 
to  explain  the  scientific  object  of  his  mission, 
but  in  vain,  for  of  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus,  his  excellency  could  form  no  other 
conception,  than  that  it  was  tlie  passing  of 
the  north  star  through  the  south  pole*  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  some 
scheme  of  illicit  trading  was  the  true  cause 
of  a  voyage  for  which  so  unintelhgible  a 
pretext  was  adduced.  The  viceroy,  how- 
ever, suffered  Cook  to  pm-chase  proxisions 
for  the  ship,  on  condition  of  one  of  his  own 
people  being  employed  as  factor. 

On  the  11th  of'january,  1769,  the  En- 
deavour passed  Falkland's  Islands,  and 
sighted  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  on 
the  14th  she  entered  the  Strait  of  Le  ilaire, 
(see  map  of  Falkland  Islands,  in  sixth  Divi- 
sion), and  on  the  13th  of  April,  anchored 
at  Tahiti.  An  observatory,  with  a  small 
fort  for  its  protection,  was  erected  on  the 
shore,  in  17°  29' 15"  S.  lat.,  149°  32'  30"  W. 
long.,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  whole  pas- 
sage of  the  planet  over  the  sun's  disk  was 
observed  to  great  advantage,  the  sky  being 
cloudless  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  The  first 
appearance  of  Venus  on  the  sun  was  per- 
ceived at  9h.  25ra.  42s.  a.m.,  and  at  3h. 
32m.  10s.  P..M.,  the  planet  had  completed 
its  long  looked-for  transit. 

This  primary  duty  being  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, Cook  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
remainder  of  his  instructions.  After  leaving 
Tahiti  he  discovered  the  Society  Islands 
and  Oheteroa  (see  map  of  Polynesia),  and 
then  sailed  to  the  southward.  On  the  6th 
of  October,  laud  was  seen  from  the  mast- 
head, and  the  following  day,  four  or  five 
ranges  of  hiUs  rising  one  over  the  other, 
with  a  chain  of  mountains  above  all,  which 
appeared  of  immense  height,  were  distinctly 
perceptible.  The  newly  reached  shores, 
which  the  general  opinion  on  board  pro- 
nounced to  appertain  to  the  long  looked- 
for  southern  continent,  were  those  of  New 
Zealand ;  Cook  having  made  land  about 
midway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  northern 
island,  along  whose  western  coast  Tasman 
had  sailed  in  1642. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  at  four  p.m.,  Cook 

'  Cook's  First  Vovage,  p.  11. 


cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Turanga  before  the 
entrance  of  a  small  river  (38°  42'  S.  lat., 
181°  36' W.  long.),  and  in  the  evening  went 
on  shore,  accompanied  by  j\Ir.  Banks,  Dr. 
Solauder,  and  a  party  of  men.  The  natives 
who  had  assem))led  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  ran  away  on  seeing  them  land.  Cook 
and  his  companions  were,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeding towards  some  huts  erected  near  the 
water-side,  when  four  men,  armed  with  long 
lances  rushed  out  of  the  woods  to  attack  the 
boats.  The  coxswain,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge,  fired  two  muskets  over  their  heads, 
but  finding  this  did  not  deter  them,  he  shot 
the  foremost  through  the  heart.  His  three 
companions  stood  for  some  minutes  motion- 
less, as  if  petrified  with  horror ;  then  re- 
treated, draggiug  after  them  the  dead  body, 
which,  however,  they  soon  abandoned,  find- 
ing it  greatly  incumber  their  flight. 

On  the  following  morning  Captain  Cook 
again  landed,  accompanied  by  a  Tahitian 
named  Tupia,  who  addressed  the  assembled 
natives  in  his  own  language  (which  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  them),  offering  iron 
and  beads  iu  exchange  for  provisions  and 
water.  The  New  Zealanders  appeared  quite 
willing  to  trade,  provided  they  could  do  so 
profitably,  but  caring  very  little  for  beads, 
and  l)eing  unable  to  comprehend  the  uses 
of  iron,  they  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any- 
thing in  return  for  either  article,  except  a 
few  feathers.  They  were,  however,  very 
desirous  to  exchange  weapons  with  their 
new  acquaintances,  which  being,  of  course, 
refused,  they  endeavoured  to  seize  upon 
them  by  force.  The  hanger  of  Mr.  Green 
was  snatched  from  him  by  a  native,  who 
di'ew  back,  waving  it  above  his  head  ex- 
ultingly,  the  rest  became  extremely  insolent, 
and  others  were  seen  coming  to  join  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Banks  fired 
at  the  man  who  had  taken  the  hanger  with 
small  shot ;  but  though  wounded,  he  still 
continued  to  retreat,  upon  which  ^[r.  ^lonk- 
liouse  took  aim  with  ball,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  Upon  this  the  natives,  of  whom 
the  main  body  had  retired  to  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  again  approached,  but 
on  being  fired  upon  with  small  shot,  by 
which  two  or  three  of  them  were  wounded, 
they  swam  to  the  shore,  and  retreated  slowly 
up  the  country. 

The  Euglish  re-embarked  and  proceeded 
in  three  boats  round  the  head  of  the  bay  in 
seai'ch  of  fresh  water,  that  of  the  river  being 
salt.     It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  thp  I 
distressing  transaction  occui'rcd    nhioli    af- 
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fixed  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  our 
illustrious  circumnavigator,  who  has  himself 
described  the  cu-cumstances  of  the  affair. 

Two  canoes  were  seen  coming  in  from 
seaward,  one  under  sail,  the  other  worked 
with  paddles.  Cook  "  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  natives  into 
his  possession,"  and  resolved  to  intercept 
the  canoes,  one  of  which  perceiving  his  in- 
tention, made  for  the  nearest  point  of  land 
and  so  escaped  ;  the  other  sailed  on,  without 
discerning  it,  till  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  boats.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
on  discovering  their  position,  the  natives 
on  board  of  her  instantly  struck  their  sail, 
and  commenced  paddling  so  briskly  that 
she  outran  the  boat,  Tupia  meanwhile  call- 
ing out  to  them  to  come  alongside,  and 
assuring  them  they  would  receive  no  hurt. 

"  They  chose,  however,"  says  Cook, 
"  rather  to  trust  to  their  paddles  than  oui' 
promises,  and  continued  to  make  from  us 
■with  all  their  power.  I  then  ordered  a 
musket  to  be  fired  over  their  heads,  as 
the  least  exceptional  expedient,  hoping  it 
woidd  either  make  them  surrender  or  leap 
into  the  water."  The  natives,  seven  in 
number,  did  neither,  but  immediately 
stripped,  as  is  their  custom  when  prepar- 
ing to  fight,  and  on  their  assailants  coming 
up  with  them,  they  defended  themselves 
so  vigorously  with  their  paddles,  and  with 
stones  and  other  oflensive  weapons,  that 
according  to  Cook,  the  English  "  were 
obliged  to  fire  upon  them.  Four  were 
killed,  and  the  other  three,  who  were  boys, 
instantly  leaped  into  the  water."  The 
eldest,  who  appeared  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  swam  strongly,  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty overpowered ;  the  other  two,  of 
whom  the  younger  was  about  eleven  years 
old,  were  more  easily  captured.  Once  in 
the  boat,  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
sooth  them ;  they  were  loaded  with  pre  - 
sents  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  next 
day  put  on  shore. 

The  conduct  of  Cook  in  first  endeavour- 
ing to  seize  by  force  seven  unoffending 
natives,  and  then  because  they  bravely  re- 
sisted his  unlawful  attempt,  ordering  his 
men  to  fire  upon  them,  thereby  rendering 
himself  guilty  of  the  death  of  four  of  his 
feilow-creatures,  admits  no  palliation.  In 
commenting  upon  this  painful  subject,  he 
says,  "  I  am  conscious  that  the  feeling  of 
every  reader  of  humanitj'  will  censure  me 
for  having  fired  upon  these  unhap|)y  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  upon  a  calm 


reflection  I  should  approve  it  myself.  They 
certainly  did  not  deserve  death  for  not 
choosing  to  confide  in  my  promises,  or  not 
consenting  to  come  on  board  my  boat,  even 
if  they  had  apprehended  no  danger;  but 
the  nature  of  my  service  required  me  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  I 
could  no  otherwise  effect  than  by  forcing 
my  way  into  it  in  a  hostile  manner,  or  gain- 
ing admission  through  the  confidence  and 
goodwill  of  the  people."  He  further  adds 
in  extenuation,  that  though  in  the  contest, 
"  which  he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect, 
the  victory  might  have  been  complete  with- 
out so  great  an  expense  of  life,  yet  in  such 
situations  when  the  command  to  fire  has 
been  given,  no  man  can  restrain  its  excess,  or 
prescribe  its  effect."  Siu'ely  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  universal  peace  could  scarcely 
utter  in  its  behalf  language  more  forcible 
than  these  last  few  words  !  yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  preceding  sentence  that  Cook  but 
faintly  understood  the  twofold  guilt  that 
man  incurs  who  sheds  innocent  blood  in  a 
quarrel  he  has  himself  provoked.  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  distressing  incident,  not  sim- 
ply on  account  of  its  marked  bearing  upon 
our  early  intercourse  with  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  but  because,  however  harsh  it  may 
seem  to  many,  I  cannot  avoid  viewing  the 
subsequent  fate  of  Cook  at  Owhyhee  as  a 
striking  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree,  that 
"  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed."  I  know  the  danger  of 
rashly  interpreting  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
but  there  are  cases,  and  I  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  them,  which  ofter  warnings  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 

To  resume  the  narrative.  Cook,  after  land- 
ing the  three  poor  youths,  left  the  scene  oi 
their  misfortunes,  which  he  named  Poverty 
Bay  (see  Map),  and  sailed  to  the  southward; 
on  the  following  day,  as  the  vessel  lay  be- 
calmed, a  canoe  came  fearlessly  alongside, 
containing  among  others  one  of  the  people 
whom  the  English  had  seen  during  their 
first  visit  to  the  shore.  The  desire  of 
trading  conquered  alike  the  fears  and  re- 
vengeful feeling  of  the  natives  —  seven 
other  canoes  speedily  approached,  and  a 
friendly  traffic  commenced.  At  Cape  Kid- 
napper another  unhappy  aff"ray  occurred ; 
the  natives,  while  trading  with  the  ship's 
crew,  suddenly  attempted  to  carry  off' 
Tupia's  son,  probably  supposing  him  to  be 
a  New  Zealand  child.  Cook  fired  on  them, 
arul    killed   several,    before   the   boy,    (who 
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leaped   out   of  the   canoe)    was   recovered. 
After  sailiug  as  far  south  as  40°  31',  in  long. 
182°   55'    west,    eighteen    leagues    S.S.W. 
from  Cape  Kidnapper,  called  by  Cook  Cape 
Tnrnagain,   he  changed   his    direction    and 
sailed  to  the  northward,  touching  at  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  holding  amicable 
conimuuication     with     the      natives,     who 
were  found  engaged  in   the   cultivation   of 
the  kumera  or  sweet  potato,  the   cocco  or 
edda   (well    known    in  the  East  and  West 
Indies),  and   some  gourds,  in  ground  well 
broken,  evenly  tilled,  and  neatly  fenced  in. 
At  Mercury  Bay,  Cook  landed  to  observe 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  a  ceremony  which  he  repeated  in 
Queen  C/iarloi/e's   Sound,  and  several  other 
places ;  then  rounding  North  Cape,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  east  coast,  saw  Tarauaki, 
which  he  named  Mount  Egmont,  and  sail- 
ing through  the  strait  since   distinguished 
by  his  name,  demonstrated  the  insularity  of 
the  northern  portion  of  New  Zealand.      He 
then  followed  dowu   the   eastern   coasts   of 
the  ^liddle  and   Southern  islands,  without 
however  discovering  the  channel  by  which 
they  are  separated,  turned  South  Cape,  and 
traced  the  opposite  shores  back  to  Cook's 
Strait.     Giving  to  the  north-west  extremity 
of  Middle  Island  the  name  of  Cape  Fare- 
well, he  took  his  departiu'e  from  thence  on 
the  3 1st  of  March,  1770,  resoh-ing — since  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  character  of  his 
vessel  forbade  his  attempting  to  return  to 
England  by  Cape  Horn,  and  so  finally  de- 
termine   whether  there   was  or  was  not  a 
southern  continent — to  steer  westward,  and 
\isit  the  Australian  coast  on  his  homeward 
route.      (See  Div.  iii.  p.  366.) 

He  afterwards  remarks,  that  this  voyage 
had  swept  away  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
positions  upon  which  the  notion  of  its  ex- 
istence was  founded,  having  demonstrated 
that  the  land  seen  by  "  Tasman,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, Ilcrmite,  the  commander  of  a  Dutch 
squadron,  Quiros,  and  Roggewein,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  a  continent,  was  nut  so, 
and  likewise  refuted  the  theoretical  argu- 
ments which  asserted  the  necessity  of  their 
being  a  continent  of  sufficient  size  to  pre- 
serve an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemis- 
phere;) ;  for  upon  that  princi})le  the  extent 
proved  to  be  water  would  render  the  southern 
hemisphere  too  light." 

While  the  Endeavour  wa.s  engaged  in 
tracing  the  northern  coasts  of  New  Zealand, 
a  singular  coincidence  occurred,   the  same 


inlet  being  sighted  in  the  same  day  by  two 
vessels,  each  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  other. 

Doubtless,  or  Laurtston  Bay,  received  its 
former  appellation  from  Cook,  who  passed 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2tli  of  December, 
1 769 ;  the  latter  was  given  to  it  by  M.  de 
Sur\ille,  who  in  the  evening  arrived  off 
these  shores  in  command  of  the  St.  Jean 
Baptisle,  a  French  vessel,  which  had  sailed 
from  India  in  March,  1769,  in  search  of  a 
marvellous  island  abounding  in  gold,  which 
it  was  rumoured  the  Enghsh  had  discovered, 
situated  some  seven  hundred  leagues  from 
the  southern  point  of  America. 

The  French  were  well   received   by   the 
islanders,  and  a  boat  containing  the  invalids 
of  De  Surville's  crew  being  prevented  by  a 
violent  gale  from  rejoining  their  vessel,  and 
detained  on  shore  two  days,  the  men  treated 
with  much  hospitality  by  Naginui  the  chief 
of  the  district,  who  on  their  leaving  would 
accept   of   no   remuneration.     De    Surville 
returned    this   kindness    by   the  most  base 
ingi'atitude,   for,  enraged  by  the   loss  of  a 
small  boat  which  he  had  missed  during  the 
storm,  and  suspecting  the  natives  of  having 
stolen  it,  he  treacherously  in\-ited  Naginui 
on  board,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.     He 
then  burned  to  the  ground  the  village  in 
which   his  men  had   found  shelter  in  their 
need,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for  South 
America,  bearing    with    him    the    imhappy 
chief,  who  pined  away,  and  died  after  three 
mouths'  captivity.     His  persecutor  surwed 
him  only  twelve  days,  racetiug  his  death  in 
a  hasty  attempt  to  land  at  Callao,  the  port 
of  Peru,  during  the  flood-tide.*     Crime  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  nations  begets  crime. 
Even  among  Christian  communities  the  re- 
taliation,   not    the    forgiveness    of  injuries, 
would  seem  to  be  the  leading  principle  of 
action.     What  wonder,  then,  that  these  poor 
New  Zealanders,  who  had  never  heard  tluit 
vengeance  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,  should, 
while   standing  beside    the    ashes    of  their 
desolated   homes,  or  gazing,  heart-sick,   on 
the   moving  prison   into   which  their   chief 
had   been  iuveigled,  have  felt  their  spirits 
stirred  with  an  intense  desire  to  avenge  in 
blood  his  wrongs  and  theirs ;  not,  it  is  true, 
on  the  head  of  the  guilty  author  of  all  this 
misery,  for  he  was  already  far  beyond  tlieir 
reach,  but  on    the    first    of  his    tribe    who 
should   come   within    it.     They    well    knew 
that  the  Europeans  possessed  weapons  com- 

•  See    T'oi/ni/e.s  aitx  Intles    Orienlales.     Tom.  iii. 
Par  I'Abhe  Roclion. 
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pared  with  which  their  stone  hatchets  and 
wooden  lances,  were  as  the  toys  of  cliiklrcn  ; 
open  warfare  it  would  consequently-  be  mad- 
ness to  wage ;  in  their  turn,  therefore,  they 
must  follow  the  example  of  treachery  and 
ingratitude  they  had  just  received — inspire 
confidence, — and  betray  it,  as  theirs  had  been 
betrayed. 

An  opportunity  for  putting  their  cruel 
resolve  in  execution  occurred  while  the  atro- 
cities that  had  provoked  it  were  yet  fresh  in 
their  remembrance. 

Captain  Marion  du  Fi'esne,  the  unhappy 
results  of  whose  visit  to  Van  Diemen's 
Island  have  been  related,  reached  the 
western  shores  of  New  Zealand  in  j\Iarch, 
1772,  and  after  doubling  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemen,  sailed  past  Lauriston  Bay,  and 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The 
natives  came  alongside  in  their  canoes,  and 
having  been  with  much  persuasion  induced 
to  go  on  board,  they  ate  the  food  and  ac- 
cepted the  presents  offered  to  them,  appear- 
ing delighted  with  their  reception ;  several 
even  remaining  all  night  in  the  sliip.  The 
only  part  of  their  conduct  calculated  to 
excite  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  their  new  acquaintances  was,  that  on 
returning  to  the  shore,  they  were  observed 
to  strip  themselves  of  the  clothes  which  had 
been  newly  given  to  them,  and  resume  their 
old  ones ;  in  every  other  respect  they  be- 
haved to  all  appearance,  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  This  intercourse  was  rendered 
more  easy,  by  the  discovery  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  language  of  the  New 
Zealanders  and  that  of  the  Tahitians,  of 
which  the  French  had  a  vocabulary  on 
board :  gradually  all  reserve  seemed  to 
vanish  in  mutual  confidence,  the  officei's 
and  the  crew  visited,  and  even  slejit  in  the 
villages  of  the  natives,  shared  their  meals, 
and  made  excursions  into  the  interior,  ac- 
companied by  certain  individuals,  who  had 
more  especially  attached  themselves  to  the 
Europeans.  Marion  himself,  whom  the 
New  Zealanders  speedily  perceived  to  be 
invested  with  supreme  authority  over  his 
associates,  was  treated  by  them  with  eveiy 
mark  of  enthusiastic  affection  ;  while  he,  on 
his  part,  unsuspicious  of  the  horrible  design 
concealed  beneath  so  much  fair  seeming, 
went  freely  among  them,  avowing  openly 
his  entii'C  confidence  in  their  sincerity.  The 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Mascm-in,  M.  Crozet, 
from  whose  papers  the  Abbe  Rochon  com- 
piled the  account  of  the  voyage  from  which 
these  statements  are  derived,  declares  that 
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he  vainly  remonstrated  with  his  commander 
on  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  and  that 
he  likewise  warned  his  brother  officers,  but 
equally  without  effect. 

Days  and  even  weeks  passed  away,  until 
the  8th  of  June  arrived,  without  anything 
having  occurred  to  justify  the  misgivings 
entertained  by  Crozet.  On  that  day  jtlarion 
went  on  shore,  and  was  received  with  more 
thau  ordinary  demonstrations  of  honour  by 
the  natives,  who  thronging  round  him, 
fastened  on  his  head  the  four  white  feathers 
which  form  among  them  the  insignia  of 
chieftainship  ;  probably  thereby  designing  to 
render  their-  intended  victim,  in  some  sort, 
the  equal  of  the  hapless  Naginui.  The 
French  commander  returned  to  his  ship, 
delighted  with  the  attention  shewn  him, 
and  more  confident  than  ever  in  the  kind 
feeling  of  the  islanders ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards remembered  that  a  youth,  who  had 
been  on  board  all  that  day  would  eat 
nothing,  refused  any  remuneration  for  some 
trifles  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  de- 
parted in  the  evening  apparently  over- 
whelmed by  sadness,  and  from  that  time 
neither  he  nor  any  other  native  revisited 
the  vessel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Marion 
again  went  on  shore  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
accompanied  by  four  officers  and  twelve 
men.  The  natives  came  to  welcome  the 
party,  and  proffered  to  carry  them  from  the 
boat  on  their  shoulders,  to  save  them  the 
inconvenience  of  stepping  in  the  water.  On 
landing,  INlarion  and  the  officers  went  their 
way,  and  the  seamen  dispersed,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do,  to  gather  wood  for  the 
boat ;  while  thus  separated,  the  islanders 
surrounded  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  on  a  given  signal,  fell  upon  them  and 
beat  out  their  brains  with  their  stone 
hatchets.  Of  the  twelve  sailors  one  only 
escaped,  he  having  been  attacked  by  a 
smaller  number  of  assailants,  contrived, 
though  wounded,  to  escape  from  them,  and 
concealed  himself  in  some  thick  underwood. 
From  his  hiding-place  he  saw  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  messmates  cut  open  and  divided 
by  their  murderers,  who  at  length  left  the 
spot,  each  one  bearing  away  his  portion  of 
the  horrid  spoil ;  tlie  fugitive  then  fled  to  the 
water,  and  the  next  morning  swam  to  his 
ship.  On  hearing  his  sickening  story,  grief 
and  indignation  for  the  fate  of  the  men  was 
almost  lost  in  anxiety — not  so  much  for 
their  captain  and  the  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  for  there  was  little  room 
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for  Lope  or  fear  ou  their  accouut,  but  for  a 
body  of  sixty  men  under  the  commaad  of 
Lieutcuaut  Crozet,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  occupied  in  cutting  down  trees,  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  cruel 
massacre  had  been  perpetrated.  The  long- 
boat of  the  JIascariii  was  immediately  sent 
off  with  a  strong  party  well  armed,  to  com- 
municate vrith  Crozet ;  who,  by  a  stratagem 
practised  by  Cook  on  a  previous  occasion  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  tliis  very  bay,  succeeded 
in  safely  embarking  his  whole  party.  The 
natives  followed  them  in  crowds  to  the 
water-side,  shrieking  in  their  ears  with 
savage  triumph,  and  declaring  that  Tacouri 
(their  chief)  had  killed  and  eaten  Marion ; 
but  made  no  attempt  to  attack  them,  until 
they  beheld  them  making  preparations  to 
enter  the  boat.  At  this  sight  their  savage 
fury  appeared  about  to  break  every  bond, 
when  Crozet,  seizing  his  musket,  commanded 
them  to  stand  back,  and  drawing  a  line  on 
the  ground,  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  who  should  overstep  it.  He  then 
desired  them  to  sit  down,  and  instantly  the 
whole  of  the  natives,  amounting  to  fully  a 
thousand  men,  obeyed  him,  and  remained 
seated  until  the  last  Em-opean  had  stepped 
into  the  boat ;  then,  rising  at  once  with  a 
loud  shout,  as  if  released  from  a  spell,  they 
hurled  a  shower  of  stones  and  spears  after 
the  retreating  party,  who  now  able  to 
retaliate,  poiu'ed  in  volley  after  volley  of 
musketry  on  the  wretched  multitude,  who, 
stupefied  with  terror,  actually  stood  still  to 
be  shot  at.  According  to  Crozet,  they 
would  all  have  been  destroyed,  had  he  not 
at  length  restrained  his  men  from  the 
further  prosecution  of  their  murderous  work, 
and  proceeded  to  the  small  island  of  Motu 
Roa,  to  remove  the  sick  stationed  there. 
This  duty  having  been  safely  performed,  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  a  supply  of 
wood  and  water  before  putting  to  sea  ;  in 
accomplishing  this  object,  a  village  in  the 
above-named  ishind  (whose  population  at 
that  period  was  estimated  at  about  three 
hundred  indiriduals),  was  attacked  by  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants 
evidencing  some  disposition  to  interrupt 
them.  In  this  affair  a  great  many  of  the 
natives  were  killed,  but  with  such  determi- 
nation did  they  resist  every  attempt  to 
capture  them,  that  no  prisoners  could  be 
secured :  their  children  and  women  had 
been  preriously  removed  in  anticipation  of 
this  conflict.  Before  the  Mascariti  and  her 
companion  vessel  the  Marquis  de  Castries 


quitted  the  country,  which  they  did  ou  the 
14th  of  July,  1772,  Crozet,  who  succeeded 
Mai'ion  in  the  command,  took  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  calling  it 
France  Australe,  and  made  a  last  attempt 
to  set  at  rest  any  lingering  doubt  that 
might  remain  concerning  the  fate  of  Marion 
and  his  companions,  by  sending  an  armed 
party  on  the  shore  to  make  every  possible 
search  and  inquiry.  On  arriving  at  the 
pah  or  village  belong:ing  to  Tacouii,  they 
foimd  it  deserted,  except  by  a  few  old  men, 
but  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  chief  himself 
escaping,  dressed  in  the  cloth  mantle  of 
their  unfortunate  commander.  In  Tacoiui's 
dwelling,  they  found  several  pieces  of  human 
flesh,  some  raw,  and  others  roasted:  in 
another  hut  they  picked  up  part  of  a  shirt, 
marked  with  Clarion's  name ;  and  traced 
various  other  evidences  of  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy, doubtless  enaeted  in  this  vicinity. 
They  set  fire  to  the  pah,  and  also  to  another 
at  a  little  distance,  whose  inhabitants  had 
likewise  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Thus  terminated  this  ill-fated  expedition, 
by  which  little  additional  information  was 
acquired  respecting  New  Zealand,  for  the 
French,  during  the  foiu-  months  they  spent 
on  its  shores,  visited  only  a  portion  of  the 
coast  line  of  the  Northern  island,  which  had 
previously  been  circumnavigated  and  de- 
scribed by  Cook.  On  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  re- 
mains of  the  fearful  massacre  by  which  their 
treacher}'  was  requited ;  and  they  continue, 
to  the  present  time,  to  manifest  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  the  Wee  Wee's  (oui  oui),  or  "  tribe 
of  Marion."  Nine  mouths  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  vessels.  New  Zealand  was 
I'evisited  by  Cook,  who,  having  completed 
his  first  voyage  round  the  world,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  July,  1771,  had  been 
shortly  after  appointed  to  lead  another  expe- 
dition, designed  for  the  further  exploration 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Two  ships  (built  for  the  coal  trade),  were 
purchased  and  equipped,  the  larger,  named 
the  Resohition,  with  a  complement  of  112 
men,  being  placed  under  the  command  of 
Cook ;  the  smaller,  named  the  Adventure, 
with  eighty-one  men,  being  entrusted  to 
Captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  The  vessels  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  13th  of  Jidy,  1772. 
Happily,  the  spirits  of  the  voyagers  were 
unsaddcned  by  a  knowledge  of  the  calami- 
tics  which  had  befallen  the  last  adventurers 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  heavy  hearts  with 
which  the  survivors  were  then  preparing  to 
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leave  its  shores,  their  flepression  being,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  rendered  deeper  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  savage  butchery  by  which  they 
had,  in  their  turn,  gratified  that  most  blind, 
hendlong,  and  cruel  passion — revenge. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  Resobdion 
and  Adventure  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1773,  they 
crossed  the  Antarctic  circle,  in  39°  35'  E. 
long.,  and  proceeded  south,  until  they 
attained  to  67°  15'  S.  lat.,  vphere  their  fur- 
ther progress  was  barred  by  immense  masses 
of  ice,  among  which  Captain  Cook  deemed  it 
imprudent,  if  indeed,  it  were  not  impracti- 
cable, to  attempt  a  passage.  He  then  changed 
his  direction,  and,  after  some  further  search 
for  a  sout/iern  continent,  between  the  meri- 
dian of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Zealand,  during  which  the  two  ships  became 
separated  in  a  thick  fog,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  high  southern  latitudes,  and  proceed  to 
the  latter  place,  hoping,  on  his  way,  to  be 
enabled  to  visit  the  east  coast  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  ascertain  whether  it  joined 
the  coast  of  Australia.  This  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  the  wind  continuing 
between  north  and  west ;  he,  therefore, 
shaped  his  course  for  New  Zealand,  whose 
western  shore  he  sighted  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and,  on  the  following  day,  anchored 
in  Dusky  bay  (Middle  Island),  having  been 
117  days  at  sea,  and  sailed  nearly  11,000 
miles,  without  having  once  descried  land. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  11th  of  May,  the 
few  inhabitants  whom  he  found  in  this 
locality  being  easily  conciliated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  state,  that  Cook,  on  first 
meeting  them,  introduced  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  that  he  had  profited  by 
dear-bought  experience.  Instead  of  going 
on  shore,  as  he  had  done  on  a  previous 
occasion,  accompanied  by  an  armed  party, 
and  thus  exciting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  natives ;  Cook,  on  perceiving  a  man 
standing  upon  the  point  of  a  rock,  with  a 
club  in  his  hand,  and  attended  by  two 
women,  each  bearing  a  spear,  threw  towards 
them  some  trifling  presents,  such  as  medals, 
beads,  &c.,  then  landed  alone,  went  up  to 
the  man,  embraced  him,  and  thus  at  once 
dissipated  his  alarm.  Presently,  the  women 
joined  them,  and  likewise  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  boat :  a  friendly,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  very  intelligible  conversation 
ensued,  during  which  the  volubility  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  females  drew  from  one 
of  the  seamen  the  blunt  remark,  that 
"  women  did  not  want  for  tongue  in   any 


part  of  the  world."  The  intercourse  thus 
auspiciously  commenced  was  uninterrupted 
by  any  disagreement,  and  the  voyagers  pur- 
sued their  explorations  inland  without  any 
molestation.  From  Dusky  bay,  the  Reso- 
lution proceeded  northward  along  the  coast 
to  Cook's  strait,  and,  on  the  18th,  joined 
the  Adventure  in  Ship  cove,  where  she  had 
lain  at  anchor  since  the  7th  of  April.  The 
vessels  were  visited  by  the  natives,  who 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  Tupia,  the 
Tahitian  who  had  accompanied  Cook  on  his 
previous  expedition,  and  appeared  concerned 
when  informed  of  his  death  at  Batavia. 
Gardens  were  laid  out  on  shore,  stocked 
\rith  vaiious  seeds ;  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rots, and  parsnips  planted  ;  and  no  animal, 
except  the  dog,  being  kno^vn  to  exist  on 
any  part  of  New  Zealavid,  a  ewe  and  ram, 
pigs,  and  goats  were  left  for  breeding.  The 
ewe  and  ram,  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  preserved  thus  far  with  so 
much  care,  died  the  morning  after  they 
were  lauded,  having,  it  is  supposed,  eaten  of 
some  poisonous  plant. 

The  two  ships  continued  here  until  the 
7th  of  June,  and  then  set  sail  to  explore 
between  the  latitudes  of  41°  and  46°  south, 
until  they  should  arrive  in  the  longitude  of 
140°  or  135°  west,  purposing,  in  the  event  of 
no  land  being  discovered,  to  proceed  to 
Otaheite.  This  portion  of  their  voyage 
bears  no  relation  to  our  present  subject,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Cook  so  far  ac- 
complished his  mission  as  to  demonstrate, 
that  if  any  southern  continent  existed,  it 
must  at  least  be  situated  in  a  very  high 
latitude  (as  it  really  is,  being  within  the 
antarctic  circle.)  On  the  21st  of  October, 
1773,  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  again 
made  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  Table  Cape 
(Northern  Island)  being  first  visible.  In 
sailing  along  the  east  coast  the  two  ships 
finally  parted  company  during  a  heavy  gale. 
Cook  then  proceeded  to  Queen  (charlotte's 
Sound,  and  there  for  three  weeks  vainly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Captain  Furncaux. 
He  foimd  the  gardens  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  everything  he  had  planted  untouched, 
except  the  potatoes,  most  of  which  had  been 
dug  up.  Of  the  live  stock  only  one  sow 
remained.  Cook  had  brought  several  hogs, 
and  likewise  fowls,  from  the  Society  Islands. 
Some  of  these  he  gave  to  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  while  others  he  landed  without 
their  knowledge.  During  this  visit  Cook 
speaks  of  the  people  as  certainly  in  some 
state  of  civilization.     "  Their  behaviour  to 
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us,"  he  says,  "  was  manly  and  mild,  showing 
on  all  occasions  a  readiness  to  obljcje.  They 
have  some  arts  among  them  which  they 
execute  with  judgment  and  unwearied  pa- 
tience ;  they  arc  far  less  addicted  to  tllie^^ng 
than  the  other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  I  believe  those  in  the  same  tribe,  or 
such  as  are  at  peace  with  one  another,  are 
strictly  honest  among  themselves."  Not- 
w^ithstanding  these  favourable  statements, 
Cook  positively  affirms  his  belief  in  their 
cannibalism,  but  declares  that  they  eat  no 
other  human  flesh  than  that  of  their  ene- 
mies slain  in  battle.  On  this  much  disputed 
point,  very  revolting  evidence  was  obtained. 
Returning  on  board  after  a  brief  absence,  he 
found  the  quarter-deck  crowded  with  na- 
tives, and  was  informed  that  one  of  his  offi- 
cers having  brought  from  the  shore  the 
mangled  head  of  a  youth  recently  killed, 
had  given  a  portion  of  the  flesh  to  a  native, 
who  had  broiled  and  eaten  it  with  surprising 
avidity.  This  loathsome  act  was  repeated 
by  the  order  and  in  the  presence  of  Cook ; 
several  seamen  became  sick  at  the  horrid 
sight,  and  Oedidee,  a  youth  who  had  joined 
the  Resolution  during  her  visit  to  tlie  So- 
ciety Isles,  manifested  the  most  passionate 
indignation,  calling  the  English  "  vile  men" 
for  having  permitted  it,  and  vehemcntlv 
upbraiding  the  individual,  or,  as  Cook  calls 
him,  the  gentleman  who  had  cut  oft"  the  flesh, 
refusing  to  accept  or  even  touch  the  knife 
with  which  it  had  been  done. 

Despairing  of  the  coming  of  her  consort, 
the  Resolution  set  sail  once  again  upon  a 
fruitless  search  for  a  South  Pacific  continent. 
In  the  garden  laid  out  on  Ship  Cove,  a  bottle 
containing  instructions  for  Captain  Furneaux 
was  buried  underneath  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
on  which  was  cut  the  words  "  Look  under- 
neath." Eight  days  after  the  departure  of 
Cook,  the  Adventure  arrived,  having  been 
detained  by  adverse  winds  in  Tologa  Bay, 
and  found  the  directions  left  for  her  guid- 
ance. Ha\'ing  refreshed  and  refitted,  Cap- 
tam  Furneaux,  j)re\-ious  to  starting,  sent  a 
cutter  with  two  officers  and  eight  men  to 
Grass  Cove,  there  to  gather  wild  greens  (a 
kind  of  spinach)  for  the  ship's  company. 
The  boat  not  rctm-ning,  the  launch,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
Admii-al)  Burney,  well  manned,  and  accom- 
panied by  ten  marines,  was  dispatched  in 
search  of  her.  The  result  was  the  discovery 
that  another  fearfid  massacre  had  been  com- 
mitted; not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Fiu-neaux  himself,  in  pursuance   of 


any  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, but  occasioned  by  some  sudden  quarrel 
which  had  been  decided  on  the  spot.  Lieu- 
tenant Burney,  on  reaching  a  small  beach 
adjoining  Grass  Cove,  saw  a  very  large 
double  canoe  just  hauled  up,  with  two  men, 
who  on  percei^ang  the  launch  immediately 
ran  to  the  woods.  On  the  shore  were  about 
twenty  pronsion  baskets,  some  of  which 
were  filled  with  fern-root  (used  by  the  na- 
tives for  bread),  others  with  the  roasted 
flesh  of  the  missing  seamen.  A  hand  was 
recognized  as  having  belonged  to  Thomas 
Hill,  one  of  the  forecastle  men,  the  initials 
T.  H.  having  been  tattooed  upon  it  at  Ota- 
heite;  several  shoes  were  likewise  found, 
among  others  those  of  ilr.  Wodehouse  (a 
midshipman).  At  Grass  Cove  large  num- 
bers of  the  islanders  were  assembled,  who 
hallooed  to  the  English,  and  made  signs  to 
them  to  land,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed 
by-  volleys  from  the  marines,  whose  fire  was 
not  very  destructive,  for  their  muskets  hav- 
ing got  wet,  several  of  them  missed  fire. 
While  seeking  for  the  lost  cutter,  along  the 
back  of  the  beach,  a  shocking  scene  pre- 
sented itself-— the  heads,  hearts,  and  lungs 
of  the  murdered  men  being  found  on  the 
ground,  while  at  a  little  distance  the  dogs 
were  gnawing  theii'  entrails.  The  mangled 
remains  were  collected  and  placed  in  the 
launch,  which  then  returned  to  the  ship, 
Lieutenant  Burney  and  !Mr.  Fannin  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  incur  dan- 
ger by  proceeding,  as  they  ''  could  expect  to 
reap  no  other  advantage  than  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  killing  some  more  of  the  savages."* 
Captain  Furneaux  was  compelled  by  the 
state  of  the  wind  to  remain  in  the  Sound 
four  days  after  this  horrible  transaction, 
during  which  time  none  of  the  inhabitants 
made  their  appearance;  he  then  proceeded  to 
England,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with- 
out seeing  any  more  of  Cook,  wlio  mean- 
while traversed  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
returned  to  his  old  anchorage  in  Ship  Cove, 
in  October,  l?"^'.  The  natives  did  not 
approach  the  vessel,  and  nothing  was  seen 
of  them  until  one  day.  Cook,  unsuspicious 
of  their  just  cause  of  alarm,  proceeded  in 
search  of  them.  AVhen  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  recognised,  joy  immediately 
took  place  of  fear ;  those  \vho  had  fled  to 
the  woods  hurried  from  their  hiding-places 

*  Cook  was  informed  by  the  natives,  in  1 777,  that 
not  one  shot  fired  by  Lieutenant  Burney's  party  had 
taken  effect,  so  as  to  kill  or  even  to  hurt  a  single 
person. 
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to  join  in  welcoming  the  visitors,  leaping 
and  skipping  about  like  madmen.  From 
their  vague  and  contradictory  statements, 
when  questioned  concerning  the  Adventure, 
Cook  could  gain  little  information  beyond 
the  fact  of  her  having  anchored  in  the 
Cove  during  his  absence,  which  lie  had 
already  conjectured  from  having  observLd 
that  several  trees  had  been  recently  cut 
down  with  saws  and  axes,  together  with 
other  indications  of  a  similar  nature.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  Cook  sailed  from 
New  Zealand,  taking  his  departure  a 
third  time  from  Cape  Palliser ;  touching  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  his  homeward 
route,  he  there  received  a  letter  left  for 
him  by  Captain  Furneaux,  containing  an 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  cutter  and  her 
crew.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1775,  he 
reached  England,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  and  eight  months,  having  during  this 
arduous  expedition  lost  but  four  men,  and 
only  one  of  them  by  sickness. 

In  1777,  our  skdful  navigator  paid  his 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  New  Zealand,  while 
performing  his  third  voyage  round  the 
world  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied  by 
the  Discovery.  The  first  land  made  was 
Rocky  Point,  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle 
Island;  thence.  Cook  proceeded  to  his  old 
moorings  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
where  he  had  not  lain  long  before  the 
inhabitants,  apparently  recognising  his  ship, 
came  alongside;  but  on  seeing  Omai,  a 
native  of  the  Society  Isles,  who  had  been 
on  board  the  Adventure  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  they  drew  back,  fearing  that 
Cook  having  become  acquainted  with  their 
guilt,  intended  to  avenge  his  countrymen. 
On  being  assured  that  he  entertained  no 
hostile  intention,  they  readily  laid  aside 
distrust,  and  the  English  having  formed  an 
encampment  on  shore,  a  great  number  of 
families  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  too!;  up  their  residence  close  to 
them.  When  al:  alarm  as  to  its  conse- 
quences was  removed,  they  spoke  freely  of 
the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  cutter,  pointing 
out  the  place  ^liere  the  butchery  had  been 
committed.  However  cross-questioned,  they 
constantly  affirmed  that  (as  Captain  Fur- 
neaux surmised)  it  had  been  wholly  unpre- 
meditated, but  differed  in  their  accounts  of 
the  originating  cause.  Some  stated  that 
while  the  boat's  crew  were  sitting  at  dinner, 
a  native  brought  a  srone  hatchet  to  barter ; 
the  sailor  to  whom  it  was  offered  took  it, 
and  wouhl  neither  return  or  give  anything 


in  exchange,  on  which  the  owner  of  it 
snatched  up  some  bread  as  an  equivalent, 
and  then  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  two 
New  Zcalanders  were  shot  dt  ad  by  the  only 
two  muskets  fired ;  for  before  the  English 
had  time  to  discharge  a  third,  they  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  immediately 
put  to  death.  Others  descrifjed  the  affray 
to  have  arisen  between  the  natives  and  a 
black  servant  belonging  to  Capain  Furneauv. 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  boat. 
Both  statements  may  be  true,  as  they  agree 
in  point  of  time,  for  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  of  the  natives  may  have  been 
endeavouring  to  rob  the  boat,  while  others 
(with  or  without  the  excuse  assigned),  were 
taking  some  liberties  with  the  property 
of  the  people  on  shore,  which  being  too 
hastily  resented,  led  to  a  fearful  result.* 

Within  a  fortnight  the  ships  again  put  to 
sea,  and  Captain  Cook  took  his  final  leave 
of  New  Zealand.  Tlie  kindness  which, 
dui'ing  this  and  the  three  preceding  \isits 
he  had  manifested  to  the  natives,  and  the 
confidence  which  he  had  reposed  in  them 
had  entirely  obliterated  the  painful  impres- 
sion created  by  his  early  conduct,  and  they 
long  i-etained  an  aflectionate  remembrance 
of  him,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
making  enquires  concerning  him,  appearing 
grieved  and  indignant  when  informed  of 
his  untimely  fate. 

New  Zealand  remained  unvisited  by  any 
European  ships  from  1777  to  1791,  when 
Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  Dusky  Bay, 
while  engaged  on  an  expedition  to  survey 
and  explore  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
About  this  time  an  intercourse  sprang  up 
with  the  newly  formed  British  settlement 
at  Sydney  Cove,  and  various  whaling  arul 
sealing  ships  began  shortly  after  to  frequent 
these  shores. 

In  1793,  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  sent  a  vessel  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
with  orders  to  bring  away  one  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants  and  convey  them  to  Norfolk 
Island,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would 
instruct  the  English  in  their  method  of 
dressing  the  description  of  flax  {phormiiim 
tenux) ,  which  abounds  there,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. Two  natives  were  accordingly  enticed 
on  board,  and  immediately  carried  away. 
On  arriving  at  their  destination  they  were 
not  tmwilling  to  impart  any  information  in 
their  jjossession,  but  on  the  desired  point 
they  were  completely  ignorant,  the  operation 
in  question  being  among  them  the  peculiar 
*  See  Cook's  third  voyage,  p.  51. 
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province  of  the  women,  and  they  somewhat 
haughtily  informed  Captain  King  the  super- 
intendent of  the  settlement,  that  one  of 
them  being  a  warrior  and  tlie  other  a  priest, 
the  dressing  of  flax  had  never  made  anv 
part  of  their  studies.*  But  although  un- 
initiated in  the  mysteries  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  they  were  able  to  communicate 
many  details  respecting  the  geographical 
and  political  condition  of  their  country,  and 
even  drew  a  map  or  chai-t  of  the  Northern 
Island,  which  was  found  to  bear  a  gi'eat 
similitude  to  Captain  Cook's  delineation. 
They  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  were  then  safely  restored 
to  their  native  country,  favourably  impressed 
by  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  by  Captain  King  and  his  family. 

Emboldened  by  this  example,  several  of 
the  natives  who,  (hke  most  islanders,  have 
an  innate  love  of  maritime  pursuits,)  made 
cruises  in  diflerent  vessels,  some  of  them 
visited  New  South  "Wales,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  Governor  INIacquarie, 
and  sent  back  with  presents  of  live  stock, 
and  useful  seeds,  and  whatever  else  was 
likely  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for 
civilisation;  but  their  admiration  was,  un- 
happily, most  generally  excited  by  the 
varied  and  efficient  means  of  warfare  pos- 
sessed by  the  Eiu'opeans.  At  length,  a 
powerful  chief,  named  Tippahee,  accom- 
panied by  his  five  sons,  came  to  Port  Jack- 
son, and  on  seeing  the  different  arts  and 
manufactm-es  carried  on  by  the  settlers, 
was  so  affected  by  the  conviction  thus  forced 
upon  him,  of  the  barbarous  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  his  own  country  Was 
shrouded,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  New 
Zealand  no  good."  On  returning  to  his 
home  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Tippahee 
took  with  him  a  youig  Englishman,  named 
George  Bruce,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage.  Bruce  used  his  in- 
fluence, which  was  considerable,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  vessels  as  touched  at  the 
island,  and  lived  very  contentedly,  until  a 
ship  named  the  General  JVelli-sley  put  in 
at  a  part  of  the  coast  where  he  and  his 
wife  chanced  to  be;  her  commander,  a 
Captain  Dalrymple,  induced  them,  by  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  In-iuging  them 
back  in  safety,  to  come  on  board,  in  order 
to  asMst  him  in  searching  for  gold  dust, 
winch   iie  expected  to  discover  somewhere 

•  Collins'  nistonj  of  Xeir,  Souih  Wales,  p.  343. 
+  See  TurnbuU's  Voyaije  round  the  World,  and  the 


about  the  North  Cape.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  ills  investigations,  Dalrymple,  regardless 
of  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  his 
unfortunate  passengers,  refused  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  landing  them  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  retaining  them  both,  proceeded 
en  his  voyage  to  India.  He  h>ft  Bruce  at 
^lalacca,  but  carried  off  his  wife  to  Penang, 
where  he  sold  her  to  a  Captain  Ross ;  Bruce 
contrived  to  follow  her,  and  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  governor,  she  was  restored 
to  him.  After  several  delays  and  disap- 
pointments, the  two  were  conveyed  to  Cal- 
cutta by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  whence  it 
was  expected  they  would  obtain  a  passage 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  from  thence 
reach  New  Zealand.  Whether  they  ever 
succeeded  in  regaining  their  native  country 
has  not  been  recorded,  as  the  account  from 
which  the  foregoing  statements  are  derived, 
was  written  while  they  were  still  in  India. f 
The  year  1809  is  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  New  Zealand  for  a  most  fearful 
butchery.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Boyd  left  Sydney  for  En^rland,  ivith 
seventy  persons  on  board,  besides  four  or 
five  New  Zealanders,  whom  her  master. 
Captain  Thompson,  promised  to  convey 
back  to  their  native  country,  it  being  his 
intention  to  touch  there  on  his  way,  to 
make  up  his  cargo  by  taking  in  some  spars 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the 
New  Zealanders  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  known  among  the  sailors  by  the 
name  of  George,  who,  during  the  voyage, 
refused  to  work,  pleading  in  excuse,  his 
rank,  but  still  more  his  iU-health.  The  cap- 
tain treated  both  representations  with  ridi- 
cule, and  had  him  twice  tied  up  to  the 
gangway  and  severely  flogged,  at  the  same 
time  lessening  his  allowance  of  food.  In 
reply  to  the  taunting  assertion  that  he  was 
no  chief,  George  merely  remarked,  "  that 
they  would  find  him  to  be  such,  on  their 
arrival  in  his  country;"  and  so  well  did 
he  disguise  the  revengeful  passions  excited 
by  the  treatment  he  had  received,  as  to 
succeed  in  persuading  the  captain  to  put 
in  at  Wangaroa  (where  his  tribe  resided), 
as  the  best  place  for  procuring  the  spars, 
although  it  was  not  known  that  the  harbour 
had  ever  before  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean vessel.  On  arriving,  the  crafty  savage 
landed  alone,  and  after  a  brief  inter\iew 
with  some  of  his  tribe,  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  inrited  the  captain  to  come  on  shore 

volume  on  the  "  Now  Zealanders"  in  the  Library  oj 
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and  point  out  the  trees  tliat  would  suit  Lis 
purpose.  Three  boats  were  accordingly 
manned,  and  the  captain  landed  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  party  towai'ds  a  wood, 
which  they  had  no  sooner  entered,  than 
they  were  attacked  by  the  savages,  and 
every  one  of  them  put  to  instant  death. 
George  and  his  associates  disguised  them- 
selves in  the  clothes  of  their  victims  (it 
being  now  dusk),  and  went  oft'  in  tlie  boats 
to  the  Boijd, — got  on  board  by  a  stratagem, 
and  there  slauglitered  indiscriminately  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  excepting  five  sea- 
men who  had  escaped  to  the  shrouds,  and 
a  woman,  two  children,  and  a  cabin-boy 
whom  George  preserved  in  gratitude  for 
kindness  he  had  received  from  him  during 
the  voyage.  When  morning  dawned  upon 
the  iU-fated  vessel,  the  sailors  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  rigging  still  maintained 
their  dreary  watch ;  at  length,  Tipjjahee, 
the  chief  whose  visit  to  New  South  Wales 
has  been  related,  came  alongside  in  his 
canoe,  and  informing  them  that  he  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  trade 
for  dried  fish,  offered  them  his  protection. 
The  men  descended,  entered  his  canoe,  were 
safely  landed  by  him,  although  closely 
pursued  by  the  Wangaroa  tribe;  but  the 
savages  leaping  on  shore,  soon  overtook 
them  all,  and  forcibly  detaining  the  old 
chief,  murdered  them  before  his  face.* 

The  ship  was  thoroughly  ransacked ;  the 
muskets  and  ammunition  were  deemed  in- 
valuable ;  and  the  father  of  George,  eager 
to  try  a  gun,  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session, burst  in  the  head  of  a  cask  of  gun- 
powder, filled  the  pan,  snapped  the  lock 
over  the  cask,  and  was  himself,  with  thir- 
teen of  his  companions,  blown  to  atoms. 
The  ship  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  four  individuals  whose  lives  had  been 
spared  were  rescued  from  their  distressing 
position  by  the  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Berry,  the 
supercargo  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  \\"hile 
engaged  in  taking  in  spars,  he  was  informed 
of  the  melancholy  tragedy  which  had  very 
recently  been  enacted.  He  immediately  re- 
solved to  ascertain  if  any  persons  belonging 

•  The  presence  of  Tippahee  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate, not  only  was  he  the  unwilling  instrunifiit  of 
delivering  the  seamen  into  the  hands  of  their  ruthless 
assassins,  but  some  of  his  enemies  informed  the  mas- 
ters of  four  or  live  whaling  vessels,  who  shortly  after 
the  massacre  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  that  he 
had  instigated  it,  wliereupon  the  whalers  united  their 
forces,  and  attacking  the  island  where  he  resided, 
murdered  the  inhabitants  without  regard  to  sex   or 


to  the  Boyd  yet  survived ;  and,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
whole  four.  The  last  he  recovered  was  a 
little  girl,  two  or  three  years  old,  who,  on 
being  subsequently  questioned  respecting  her 
mother,  drew  her  hand  across  her  throat; 
and  on  further  inquiry,  said,  with  every 
appearance  of  painful  feeling,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  cut  her  up,  and  eaten  her,  like  vic- 
tuals.* 

The  destruction  of  the  Boyd,  at  Wangaroa, 
did  not  deter  English  vessels  from  continu- 
ing to  visit  other  ports  in  New  Zealand,  or 
prevent  the  whalers  and  sealers  from  pur- 
suing their  avocation  on  its  shores,  wliieh 
then  abounded  in  the  objects  of  their  pur- 
suit, especially  iii  seals  ;  but  it  materially 
impeded  the  sanguine  hopes  entertained  for 
tlie  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  by  throwing 
all  tlieir  better  qualities  into  the  shade,  and 
rendering  them,  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
observers,  brutal  and  irreclaimable  savages. 
Some  philanthropic  individuals,  neverthe- 
less, maintained  a  more  correct  appreciation 
of  the  better  parts  of  the  character  of  the 
New  Zealanders  ;  and,  hopefully  anticipating 
for  them  a  brighter  futm-e,  struggled  on, 
tlirough  discouragements  of  every  kind,  to 
further  tlie  good  cause.  Of  these  estimable 
persons,  the  one  most  strongly  impressed 
\iith  the  capabilities  of  the  New  Zealanders 
for  Cliristian  civilization  was  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Marsden,  senior  chaplain  of  New  South 
Wales,  to  whose  excellent  character  I  have 
previously  adverted.  (Div.iii.  p. 409.)  When- 
ever any  of  the  New  Zealanders  arrived  at 
Sydney,  they  found  a  protector  in  this  good 
man,  whose  hospitable  mansion  at  Parra- 
matta  became  their  teinporary  home.  There 
I  often  witnessed  the  efforts  made  for  their 
instruction,  not  only  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, but  also  in  agricidture  and  the  mecha- 
nical arts. 

The  remarkable  aptitude  evinced  by  this 
singular  people  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  their  disposition  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  had  led  Mr.  ]\Iars- 
den,  in  the  year  1808,  to  suggest  to  the 
Church  INIissionary  Society  of  London,  for 

age,  and  burned  or  destroyed  whatever  grew  or  stood 
upon  the  soil.  Tippahee  himself,  though  severely 
vvoundi'd,  escaped  with  life.  He  was  subsequently 
killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  people  of  Wangaroa, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  deplorable 
events  detailed.  Tippahee's  tribe  afterwar.ds  murdered 
three  sailors  in  revenge  for  the  attack  on  their  island. 
f  See  Mr.  Berry's  narrative,  Cuiistable's  Miscellany, 
pj).  350,  m\. 
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whom  he  acted  as  agent,  the  formation  of  a 
missionary  establislimeut  at  New  Zealand  ; 
recommending  that  the  persons  selected  for 
the  purpose  should,  simultaneously  with  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  knowledge,  he  fitted 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  pursuits  of 
agricultui'e  and  the  mechanical  arts  ;  con- 
sidering that,  thus  conjoined,  Christianity 
and  civilization  might  rapidly  overspread 
the  land. 

The  society  entered  cordially  into  his 
views,  and  sent  three  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Hall,  King,  and  Kendall,  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  New  South  Wales,  where  they  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  passage  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
on  account  of  the  fear  entertained,  by  the 
ship-masters,  of  the  natives  in  that  vicinity. 

In  these  apprehensions  Mr.  Marsden  did 
not  share.  His  personal  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  New  Zealauders  had  convinced 
him  that  his  projects  in  their  favour  would 
be  warmly  seconded  by  several  of  the  more 
influential  of  their  chiefs.  Of  these,  the 
one  on  whom  he  placed  most  reliance  was 
Duaterra,  a  near  relation  of  Tippahee's,  and 
subsequently  his  successor  as  chief  of  their 
tribe.  Duaterra  was  a  man  of  clear  under- 
standing and  commanding  appearance,  and 
possessed  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language  very  rarely  attained  by 
a  New  Zealauder,  which  rendered  him  an 
invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  missionaries. 

It  may  be  well  to  recount  briefly  the 
series  of  events  which  brought  Duaterra 
under  the  notice  of  iMr.  Marsden,  especially 
as  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life  afford,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  a  sample  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  with  which  some  of  the  whalers  and 
sealers  (a  class  too  generally  composed  of 
men  of  dissolute  and  lawless  lives)  treated 
the  natives,  whose  revengeful  passions  were, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  George,  often 
fatally  called  into  action.  Duaterra,  when 
a  youth  of  about  twenty,  formed  an  ardent 
desire  to  visit  England  and  see  King  George. 
He  accordingly  shipped  himself  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  on  board  the  Santa  Anna,  then 
bound  on  a  voyage  to  Bounty  Island  for  a 
cargo  of  seal-skins.  On  arriving  there,  he 
and  thirteen  others  were  put  on  shore  to 
kill  seals,  while  the  vessel  proceeded  for 
supplies  to  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand, 
leaving  the  fourteen  men  very  insufliciently 
furnished  with  provisions.  Five  months 
elapsed  before  she  returned,  during  which 
time  Duaterra  and  his  companions  had  un- 
dergone such  extreme  suffering  from  thirst 


and  hunger,  no  water  and  scarcely  any  food 
being  procurable  on  the  island,  that  three  of 
them  had  died.  They  had,  however,  col- 
lected about  ten  thousand  skins  ;  with  which 
the  Santa  Anna  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
England,  and  at  length  arrived  in "  the 
Thames  in  July,  1809.  Poor  Duaterra 
thought  the  object  for  which  he  had  pa- 
tiently endm-ed  so  many  hardships  at  length 
attained,  but  soon  learned  that  he  was  as 
far  from  it  as  ever.  Instead  of  succeeding 
in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  king,  he  was  told 
at  one  time  that  he  woidd  never  be  able  to 
find  the  house,  at  another  that  nobody  was 
permitted  to  see  his  majesty.  The  master 
of  the  Santa  Anna,  a  person  named  IMoody, 
would  scarcely  permit  him  to  go  on  shore, 
and  never  allowed  him  to  spend  a  night  out 
of  the  ship,  peremptorily  refused  to  give 
him  either  wages  or  clothing,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  put  him  on  board  the  Ann,  a 
vessel  on  the  eve  of  sailing  with  a  body  of 
convicts  for  New  South  Wales.  It  provi- 
dentially happened  that  IMr.  Marsden  at  this 
very  time  was  preparing  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  labours.  He  embarked  in  the 
Ann  at  Spithead,  and  there  found  Duaterra 
dangerously  ill  from  the  effects  of  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  spitting  blood,  and 
miserably  clad.  The  New  Zealand  chief 
received  from  the  Christian  minister,  and 
through  him  from  the  master  and  surgeon 
every  attention ;  his  health  was  gradually 
restored,  and  he  cheei-fully  resumed  the 
duties  of  a  common  sailor.  On  arriving  at 
Sydney,  in  February,  1810,  Duaterra  ac- 
companied ]\Ir.  ]Marsden  to  his  private  resi- 
dence, and  there  remained  until  November, 
diligently  employed  in  learning  husbandry 
and  useful  arts.  The  chief  entered  warmly 
into  the  project  of  'Sir.  Marsden  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  Mission  in  his 
country—  offered  a  grant  of  land,  and  pro- 
mised to  protect  the  missionaries,  their 
families,  and  friends.  Accompanied  by 
three  of  his  countrymen,  he  shipped  on 
boai-d  a  whaler  named  the  Frederick,  in 
order  to  regain  his  native  land.  On 
reaching  North  Cape,  the  New  Zealanders 
went  on  shore,  ajid  returned  to  the  vessel 
with  abundant  supplies  of  potatoes  and  pork, 
expecting  to  be  landed  according  to  their 
agreement  at  the  Baj-  of  Islands.  But  the 
'  inhuman  master  (whose  name  is  not  re- 
corded) refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  although 
the  ship  was  actually  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  and  carried  away  the  unfortimate 
natives   to    Norfolk  Island,  where    he   first 
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made  tliem  go  on  sliore  to  get  water,  in 
which  attempt  they  were  all  nearly  drowned 
in  the  siu-f,  and  then,  having  no  fiu'ther 
occasion  for  their  ser-s-ices,  left  three  of 
them  on  the  island,  taking  the  other  (a 
Sun  of  Tippahee)  with  him.  Of  this  youth 
nothing  more  is  known,  for  the  Frederick 
was  taken  on  her  passage  home  by  an 
American  privateer,  after  an  action  in 
which  the  master  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  chief  mate  killed.  Duaterra  and 
his  friends  were  found  naked  and  famishing 
on  Norfolk  Island  by  Mr.  Gwynn,  master 
of  the  Ann  whaler,  who  touched  there  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  Frederick.  By 
him  they  were  clothed,  fed,  and  conveyed  to 
Sydney,  where  Duaterra  again  sought  an 
asylum  beneath  the  roof  of  tlie  good  Samar- 
itan of  New  South  Wales,  by  \^hose  kind 
offices  he  was  eventually  conveyed  safely 
home,  laden  with  seed  wheat,  agricultural 
tools,  &c.,  bearing  with  him  (notwithstand- 
ing his  sufierings)  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
blessings  attendant  on  Christian  civilization. 

Shortly  after  Duaterra's  retui'n,  Mr.  Mars- 
den  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  putting  his 
cherished  scheme  in  execution  :  the  mission- 
aries, on  their  part,  were  quite  willing  to 
make  the  attempt.  Being  still  unable  to 
hire  a  vessel,  except  on  the  most  exorbitant 
terms,  he  purchased  a  brig,  named  the  Ac- 
tive, resolving,  should  he  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing a  settlement,  to  keep  up  constant 
communication  with  it.  Not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  send  the  families  of  the  settlers 
over  in  the  first  instance,  he  proposed  going 
himself,  accompanied  by  INIessrs.  Hall  and 
Kendall.  Governor  Macquarie,  alarmed  for 
liis  safety,  refused  to  permit  him  to  depart, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  allow  the 
Active  to  sail  without  him,  sending  by  the 
above-named  missionaries  a  message  to  Dua- 
terra, inviting  him  to  return  in  her  to  Port 
Jackson,  and  bring  with  him  two  or  three 
other  chiefs. 

The  arrival  of  the  Active  was  hailed 
with  joyous  acclamation,  Duaterra  welcomed 
with  delight  the  friends  of  his  benefactor, 
and  consented  to  return  to  Sydney  along 
with  two  other  chiefs,  one  the  celebrated 
E'Ongi,  mis-spelt  Shongai  and  Shungee, 
the  other,  a  gi'eat  warrior,  nanied  Korra- 
korra.  This  proceeding  convinced  Governor 
Macquarie  of  the  friendly  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  New  Zealanders,  and  induced 
him  to  take  steps  for  their  protection  against 
the  frequent  depredations  committed  by  the 
masters    and    seamen    of    whaling   vessels. 

DIV.  V. 


With  the  concun-euce  and  co-operation  of 
the  two  chiefs,  Mr.  Kendall  was  empow- 
ered to  act  as  a  magistrate  in  their  country, 
and  a  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time 
issued,  dated  "  Government  House,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  9th  November,  1814,'" 
announcing,  that  it  had  "  been  repre- 
sented to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  that 
the  commanders  and  seamen  of  vessels 
touching  at,  or  trading  with,  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  especially  that  part  called  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
offering  gross  insult  and  injury  to  the  natives 
of  those  islands,  by  violently  seizing  on  and 
carrying  off  several  of  them,  both  males  and 
females,  and  treating  them,  in  other  respects, 
with  injudicious  and  unwarrantable  sevei-ity, 
to  the  great  prejudices  of  the  fair  inter- 
courses of  trade,  which  might  be  otherwise 
productive  of  mutual  advantages."  His 
Excellency,  in  consequence,  prohibited  the 
removal  of  anj^  natives  from  New  Zealand, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  chief 
or  chiefs  within  whose  territory  the  natives 
so  to  be  embarked  should  happen  to  reside, 
such  permission  to  be  certified,  in  writing, 
under  the  hand  of  Mr.  T.  Kendall,  the  resi- 
dent magistrate  in  the  Hay  of  Islands,  or 
the  magistrate  for  the  time  being  in  the 
said  district.  By  the  same  proclamation  it 
was  declared  unlawfid  for  any  commandci' 
to  land  any  person  in  New  Zealand  without 
the  permission  of  the  chiefs,  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  resident  magistrate.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  British  authority  in 
New  Zealand,  induced  by  no  lust  of  terri- 
torial power,  and  no  thirst  for  conquest ; 
but  simply  by  a  desu-e  to  protect  the  peoi)le 
from  aggression,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
confer  a  public  sanction  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  humble,  but  zealous  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who,  as  messengers  of  its  good 
tidings,  were  content  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  people  among  whom  cannibalism  and 
infanticide  were  reported  to  be  crimes  of 
dally  occurrence,  not  their  own  lives  only, 
but  those  of  their  fl-ives  and  little  ones. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1814,  Mr. 
Marsden,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman 
named  Nicholas  (whose  interesting  work, 
entitled,  A  Voyage  to  Neiv  Zealand,  contains 
much  valuable  information),  the  missionaries 
and  their  families,  and  the  chiefs  and  their 
native  attendants,  embarked  on  board  the 
Active,  whose  heterogeneous  freight  of 
horses  and  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  cats  and 
dogs,  pigs  and  poultry,  seemed  as  if  col- 
lected in  imitation  of  Noah's  ark.     When 
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on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  strong  gale  com-  [ 
menced,  by  which  the  party  were  detained 
a  week  in  the  harbour. 

During  this  time  a  sudden  change  was 
obseiTed  in  the  demeanour  of  Duaterra, 
which  excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  adventurers,  who  well  knew  how 
much  (humanly  speaking),  depended  upon 
his  zealous  co-operation, —  his  former  lively 
and  animated  nuiuner  having  totally  given 
place  to  a  kind  of  morose  melancholy.  The 
other  two  chiefs  had  likewise  become  moody 
and  uncommunicative.  At  length  Duaterra 
plainly  declared,  that  he  bitterly  regretted 
the  encouragement  he  had  given  to  the 
missionaries,  as  he  had  just  learnt  from  a 
gentleman  at  Sydney,  that  they  would 
shortly  introduce  many  others,  and  either 
destroy  the  natives,  or  reduce  them  to 
slavery ;  his  informant  (whose  name  Dua- 
teiTa  withheld  from  a  principle  of  honour), 
bade  him,  if  he  doubted  his  assertions, 
look  at  the  existing  state  of  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  inquire  of  them 
what  treatment  they  had  received  from 
British  colonists. 

Mr.  Marsden  assured  the  New  Zealan- 
ders  that  neither  ambition  nor  avarice  had 
prompted  the  present  enterprise,  and  added 
that  he  was  ready  to  afford  the  best  proof 
of  disinterestedness,  by  relanding  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families,  and  never  more 
attempting  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
their  country ;  whereupon  Duaterra,  really 
solicitous  to  promote  the  ciWlizatioii  of  his 
people,  and  moreover,  gratefully  attached 
to  Mr.  Marsden,  implored  his  pardon  for 
having  for  a  moment  dotibted  the  single- 
mindedness  of  his  views,  and  entreated 
him  to  proceed ;  at  the  same  time  warn- 
ing him,  that  owing  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tion his  companions  had  heard,  he  could 
not  vouch  for  their  good  faith,  and  there- 
fore advised  that  the  settlement  should  be 
established  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where 
he  and  his  tribe  could  easily  protect  it. 

On  receiving  a  promise  that  his  wishes 
in  this  respect  should  be  complied  with, 
Duaterra  resumed  his  usual  good  humour. 
This  unexpected  obstacle  being  removed, 
and  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  the 
Active  set  sail,  and  reached  North  Cape  on 
the  17th  December.  Here  Duaterra  landed 
to  procure  green  fodder  for  the  live  stock. 
The  chief  of  the  district  came  off  to  the 
brig,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  governor,  and  the  intended 
establishment  of  the  missionaries  and  their 


families,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  ap- 
pearing, like  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men, pleased  with  the  idea  of  white  men 
taking  up  their  abode  in  New  Zraland. 
Among  other  chiefs  from  whom  the  party 
met  a  hospitable  reception  was  George,  the 
dreaded  leader  of  the  Boyd  massacre. 
Duaterra,  whose  judgment  and  sincerity 
had  been  throughout  implicitly  relied  on, 
having  first  had  an  inteniew  with  George, 
ad\ised  Mr.  IMarsden  and  the  missionaries 
to  visit  the  encampment  where  he  and 
about  a  himdred  and  fifty  warriors  were 
assembled.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of 
conciliating  these  people,  the  intrepid  ad- 
venturers complied  immediately,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  horrible  associations  con- 
nected with  them,  and  the  sight  of  the 
dollars  plundered  from  the  Boyd,  which  they 
wore  suspended  as  ornaments  on  their 
breasts,  the  meeting  fully  answered  the 
desired  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  entire  re- 
liance on  the  good  faith  of  their  new  allies, 
]\Ir.  IMarsden  and  ~Slv.  Nicholas  remained 
all  night  in  the  camp,  lying  down  to  rest,  at 
the  particular  request  of  George,  beside 
himself  and  his  wife.  George  shewed  them 
every  attention  in  his  power,  and  appeared 
very  desirous  to  obtain  their  good  opinion, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Nicholas  states  that  ther^' 
was  an  expression  of  malignity  and  ti-eachery 
in  liis  countenance,  which,  added  to  a  coarse 
familarity  of  manner,  aequii'ed  from  his 
intercourse  with  European  sailors,  and  a 
sort  of  sneering  impudence  peculiar  to  him- 
self, was  calculated  to  make  a  very  disagree- 
able impression,  even  upon  those  who  did 
not  previously  regard  him  with  abhorrence, 
as  the  perpetrator  of  a  fearful  crime. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  of  ^Ir.  Marsden, 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Boyd,  very  similar  to  that  akeady 
related ;  but  he  showed  no  remorse  for  his 
wickedness,  declaring  himself  to  have  been 
justified  in  thus  revenging  the  insults  and 
injuries  causelcsslj"  heaped  upon  him  both 
by  the  captain  and  the  crew. 

The  following  morning  the  two  English- 
men retm-ned  to  the  Active,  accompanied 
by  George  and  other  natives,  among  whom 
printed  copies  of  Governor  Maequarie's 
proclamation  were  distiibuted,  the  purport 
of  it  being  explained  to  them  by  Duaterra, 
who  then,  turning  to  George,  commenced 
an  admonitory  lecture,  in  which  he  assured 
him  that  the  horrid  deed  he  had  com- 
mitted would  not  be  visited  with  retaliaton ; 
but  that  in  the  event  of  his  ever  again  at- 
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tempting  to  cut  off  another  vessel,  "  Go- 
vernor Macquarie  would  send  a  ship  with 
such  a  number  of  men  as  would  instantly 
destroy  every  living  soul  at  Wangaroa." 
On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Active  was 
steered  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  by  the 
directions  of  Duaterra,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  hidden  dangers,  and 
anchored  in  safety  abreast  of  Rangehoo,  his 
place  of  residence.  The  name  of  Marsden 
was  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
who,  when  he  landed,  crowded  around  him 
with  every  demonstration  of  affectionate 
regard.  They  watched  with  great  interest 
the  arrival  of  the  boats  with  the  cattle, 
but  on  seeing  the  cows  and  horses,  they 
became  perfectly  bewildered  with  astonish- 
ment, their  wonder  increasing  tenfold  when 
Mr.  Marsden,  mounting  a  horse,  rode  it  up 
and  down  the  beach.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
heard  of  this  animal  and  of  the  use  made 
of  it,  from  several  of  their  travelled  coun- 
trymen ;  but  they  had  derided  these  state- 
ments as  idle  tales,  for,  having  tried  the 
experiment  of  bestriding  pigs,  and  found 
them  quite  unmanageable,  they  maintained 
that  larger  animals  would  necessarily  be  yet 
more  impracticable  steeds. 

Duaterra,  aided  by  some  of  his  people, 
diligently  set  to  work  to  enclose  a  piece 
of  land  for  a  stock-yard ;  suspending,  how- 
ever, this  useful  labour  for  a  while,  he  per- 
formed one  of  a  more  noble  nature,  to  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  prompted  solely 
by  his  desire  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
mission.  With  some  planks  and  an  old 
canoe,  he  managed  to  fit  up  a  place  for  the 
temporary  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
forming  a  kind  of  reading  desk  (covered 
over  with  the  black  cloth  manufactured  in 
the  country,)  for  the  minister,  and  ar- 
ranging in  front  of  it  long  planks  sup- 
ported like  forms,  for  the  congregation. 
Here,  on  Christmas-day  (1814),  which  was 

*  A  copy  of  the  deed  is  given  in  Vol.  ii.,  p.  195,  of 
Nicholas'  Neiv  Zealand,  published  in  London  in 
1817. 

t  E'Ongi  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  clia- 
racteristics  which  have  distinguished  many  so-called 
heroes,  viz. — an  insatiable  thirst  for  power,  quick 
perceptions,  untiring  energy,  indomitable  courage, 
and  a  total  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life.  His  figure  was  slight,  his  count<inance  hand- 
some, though  much  tattooed,  and  his  demeanour,  in 
time  of  peace,  peculiarly  quiet  and  inoil'ensive. 
The  chief  amusements  of  his  early  life  are  said  to 
have  been  carving  on  wood,  in  which  art  be  had  at- 
tained considerable  proficiency,  and  ])laying  with 
little  children.  His  ambition,  afterwards  his  lead- 
ing passion,  appears   to  have  been  first  manifested 


also  the  sabbath,  the  beautiful  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  heathen  land,  the 
sailors  showing,  by  their  orderly  and  serious 
deportment,  that  they  were  not  unaffected 
by  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
while  the  natives,  of  whom  large  numbers 
were  present,  sat,  knelt,  or  stood,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  the  Europeans,  and 
listened  in  silence  to  the  discourse  addressed 
to  them  by  ]\Ir.  Marsden,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Duaterra.  After  this  auspicious 
commencemeiit,  all  went  on  smoothly. 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  district  of  Hoshee, 
of  about  200  acres,  was  bought  from  Ahoode 
Gunna,  and  his  brother  Warree,  for  twelve 
axes  ;  and  by  a  deed  of  assignment,  signed, 
sealed,  delivered,  and  dated  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  made  over  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  ever.*  Timber  was 
purchased  and  brought  to  the  required 
spot  by  the  natives,  dwellings  erected,  laud 
cleared,  and  seed  sown.  Mr.  Marsden  re- 
mained in  New  Zealand  until  the  end  of 
March,  1815,  and  then,  having  seen  the 
mission  peacefidly  established,  he  returned 
to  New  South  Wales.  A  few  days  before  his 
departiu-e,  Duaterra  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  fever  and  dysentery,  and  expired  when  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  saihng ;  the  other  chiefs, 
however,  promised  that  his  death  should 
cause  no  alteration  in  their  conduct,  and 
E'Ongi,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  pro- 
mised to  take  the  missionaries  and  their 
defenceless  famiUes  under  his  especial  pi'o- 
tectiou.  Ruthless  and  ferocious  as  he  after- 
ward.s  proved,  the  chief  kept  his  word 
through  life,  and  even  in  death,  for  in  his 
last  moments,  he  besought  his  followers  to 
allow  the  Church  missionaries  to  remain  in 
peace,  because  "  they  had  ever  acted  for  the 
best ;"  thus  paying  a  noble  tribute  to  their 
conduct  during  fourteen  years  of  trial  and 
vicissitude.t 

on  his  return  from  England,  which  country  he 
visited  in  1819-20,  and  while  there,  was  honoured 
with  an  audience  of  George  IV.,  who  presented  him 
with  a  coat  of  mail  and  various  warlike  presents. 
The  chief  returned  home  with  abundance  of  muskets 
and  ammunition,  and  as  he  could  command  the 
services  of  several  thousand  warriors,  he  resolved 
to  attempt  to  subdue  all  the  other  chiefs,  and 
make  himself  king  of  New  Zealand.  On  Ids  arrival, 
he  at  once  commenced  a  ruthless  and  extei-minatino' 
warfare,  giving  no  quarter,  and  pursuing  all  who 
opposed  his  design  with  demoniacal  fury.  On  one 
occasion,  having  slain  a  chief  named  Hinake.  lio 
drank  the  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the  decollated 
head ;  in  the  same  contest,  owing  to  the  immerse 
advantage  possessed  by  him  and  his  followers,  in  their 
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George,  on  tlie  contrary,  under  whose 
protection  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  were  i 
placed,  behaved  towards  them  with  liis 
customary  faithlessness,  and  on  his  deatli- 
bed,  expressed  a  desire  that  all  the  mission- 
aries should  be  extirpated,  as  he  feared 
that  the  introduction  of  Europeans  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of  his 
countrymen,  or  that  they  would  be  reduced 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Australian 
aborignes,  whom  he  had  seen  lying  intoxi- 
cated in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  and  begging 
their  food  from  door  to  door — suppliants 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  from  those  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  their  country 
and  its  resources.  To  return  : — the  Church 
missionaries  were  no  sooner  located  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  than  several  merchants  of 
Sydney  memorialized  Governor  Macquarie 
for  permission  to  establish  a  factory  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
mercial company,  with  an  exclusive  right  of 
trade.  The  governor  considered  the  request 
for  a  monopoly  unreasonable,  but  referred 
the  decision  of  the  memorial  to  the  home 
government,  stating,  howevoi',  that  he  saw 
no  objection  to  sanctioning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  iu  New  Zealand,  with  the 
permission  of  the  native  chiefs.  Nothing 
further  was  done  in  the  matter ;  but  several 
of  the  Sydney  mercantile  firms,  from  time 
to  time,  formed  agencies  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  at  different  parts  of  the  coast 
where  wliale  oil,  flax,  timber,  pork,  and 
potatoes  were  procurable  in  exchange  for 
fire-arms,  blankets,  axes,  and  other  arti- 
cles. Meanwhile  the  New  Zealanders  were 
ci-uelly  ill-used  by  the  crews  of  many  of  the 
European  vessels  who  visited  their  shores ; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the  Churcli 
iSIissionaiy  Society,  that  within  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  establishment  of 
their  settlement  in  New  Zealand,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  of  them  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Europeans;  the  natives,  on  their  part, 
too  frequently  (as  in  the  case  of  ]\Iarion) 
retaliating  by  punishing  the  innocent  who 

supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  two  thousand  of 
tlie  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken  and  carried 
away  as  slaves  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  tribes 
resident  on  the  river  Thames,  at  Wangaroa,  North 
Cape,  and  "\\"aiappa  or  the  East  Cape,  were  swept 
off  by  thousands.  In  his  expeditions,  E'Ongi  was 
constantly  accompanied  by  his  blind  wife,  Turi,  on 
whose  counsels  he  placed  much  value,  a  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  atrocious  ferocitv  that 
distinguished  them  the  more  remarkable.  Polack 
(whose  testimony  in  this  respect  is  supported  by 
other    authorities),    speaking     of   one   of   E'Ongi's 


came  within  their  reach,  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  guilty,  who  had  escaped 
with  impunity. 

In  1822,  the  Wesleyan  mission  was  estab- 
lished, in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Leigh,  who,  while  acting  as 
a  missionary  of  that  society  in  New  South 
Wales,  was  induced  to  visit  New  Zealand 
by  the  representations  of  the  Rev.  S.  Mars- 
den.  The  London  committee  adopted  the 
views  of  Mr.  Leigh,  who,  in  conformity 
with  their  instructions,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  two  fellow-labourers  with  their 
families  from  England,  proceeded  to  Wan- 
garoa, thirty-five  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  At  first  they  were  well  received, 
but  subsequently  had  to  undergo  much  trial 
and  privation,  notwithstanding  which,  tliey 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
even  make  progress  in  forming  schools,  &c., 
until,  in  1827,  E'Ongi,  having  made  war 
upon  the  tribes  among  whom  they  were 
I'esiding,  plundered  the  little  settlement 
of  JFesleij  Dale,  making  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  his  ruthless  policy  of  extermi- 
nation, by  suffering  its  inhabitants  to  escape 
with  their  lives  to  the  Church  Mission, 
which  remained  unmolested  under  his  pow- 
erful protection.  Thence  the  Wesley ans 
proceeded  to  Sydney,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  them,  and  heard,  from  their 
own  lips,  of  their  past  struggles,  and  the 
threats  used  to  deter  them  from  returning, 
but  in  vain.  The  earnest  entreaties  of  their 
friends  were  equally  insufficient  to  prevail 
with  these  servants  of  the  Lord ;  for  they 
knew  that  "no  man,  having  put  his  hand  to 
tlie  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  worthy  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  in  little  more  than 
a  year  they  re-established  themselves  iu  New 
Zealand,  accompanied  by  their  faithful  help- 
mates, who,  sharing  their  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  were  equally  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, for  its  sake.  The  jNlaster  whom  they 
served  guarded  them  in  the  heathen  land, 
whither  they  went  as  his  messengers.     Their 

campaigns,  says  ,  "  the  ovens  were  crowded  with 
human  victims,  and  the  places  around  presented 
dreadful  scenes  of  carnage.  All  parts  of  the  human 
body  mangled,  were  strewn  about  in  every  direc- 
tion —  the  sucking  infant,  the  aged  mother,  the 
young  female,  and  th"  venerable  parent — all  lay  in 
undistinguished  masses;  and  clotted  gore  in  deep 
puddles  bedabbled  the  adjacent  paths."  Such 
slaughter  was  tending  to  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
the  North  Island,  wlien  the  career  of  this  man- 
slayer  was  stopped  by  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
lungs,  through  which  the  air  whistled  for  fifteen 
months  previous  to  his  death. 
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brethren  of  the  Church  ^tission  were  simi- 
larly defended ;  and  though,  many  a  night, 
when  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
maddened  by  their  refusal  to  procure  for 
them  fire-arms  or  gunpowder,  departed  from 
their  humble  dwellings,  telling  the  trembling 
women  that  the  stones  were  then  heatuig  to 
voast  their  flesh,  and  that  of  their  little 
oiies,  yet  these  threats  were  in  no  instance 
fulfilled,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  was 
harmed. 

This  time  the  Wesleyans  took  np  their 
abode  on  the  Hokianga  river,  on  the  wes- 
tern coast,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
were  enabled  to  extend  their  operations 
southward,  as  far  as  Port  Nicholson,  in 
Cook's  Strait;  the  church  missionaries  mean- 
while exerting  their  endeavours  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island.  The  two  Christian  bodies  worked 
harmoniously,  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  charity, 
upholding  each  other,  and  making  common 
cause  against  the  various  difficulties  of  their 
trying  position.  Of  these,  the  most  hard  to 
endure  was  the  constant  counteraction  of 
their  efforts  for  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Maories,  by  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  their  intercourse  with  the  crews  of 
tlie  English,  American,  and  French  whalers 
which  frequented  the  coasts,  especially  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and,  together  with  some 
runaway  sailors  and  convicts  from  Sydney 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  other  indi- 
viduals from  the  same  places,  who,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  came  to  New  Zealand,  bank- 
rupt in  fortune  or  in  character,  and  too 
frequently  in  both,  made  up  a  society  whose 
lawless  and  dissolute  members,  abjuring  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  and  encouraging 
each  other  in  every  vice  and  every  excess 
most  degrading  to  human  nature,  obtained 
from  the  natives  the  appellation  of  the 
devil's  missionaries* 

*  Jameson,  when  alluding  to  the  share  in  the 
civilization  of  the  New  Zealanders  wliich  the  influ- 
ence of  even  this  commencement  of  commercial 
intercourse  might  be  supposed  to  have  had,  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  on  the  subject : — "  From  all 
that  1  have  seen  or  heard  respecting  the  fixed  traders 
in  New  Zealand,  or  the  casual  visitors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms,  that  iwt  une  of  them  has  ever  attempted 
to  teach  a  native  tu  read  or  write,  or  to  conimtinicate 
!u  his  mind  one  ray  of  Christian  kiwtvledi/e  or  of 
moral  rectitude.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
they  have  been,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
guided  by  one  ruling  impulse — the  love  of  gain. 
J'lieir  predominant  aim  has  been  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  quantity  of  pigs,  potatoes,  flax,  maize, 
labour,  or  land,  in  exchange  for  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  tobacco,  ammunition,  and  piece  goods. 


The  ministers  of  religion  had,  ever  since 
their  arrival,  strenuously  laboured  to  prevent 
the  destructive  conflicts  among  the  abori- 
gines, then  of  daily  occurrence.  "  ^iore 
than  once,"  says  Mr.  Jameson,  "  have  they 
conveyed  information  to  a  tribe  threatened 
with  a  secret  and  treacherous  attack,  and 
frequently  have  they  acted  as  mediators 
between  parties  assembled  for  hostile  pur- 
poses." The  depraved  wretches  above  de- 
scribed took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  thwarting 
them  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ways,  by  fos- 
tering the  revengeful  passions  of  the  Ma- 
ories, and,  for  a  bribe,  enabling  them  to 
commit  most  atrocious  cruelties  ;  although 
they  well  knew,  that  but  for  the  presence 
and  restraining  influence  of  those  very  men 
whom  they  scofted  at,  and  whose  efforts 
they  wickedly  and  foolishly  endeavoured  to 
contravene,  they  would,  again  and  again, 
have  been  put  to  death  by  one  tribe  or 
another,  if  not  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
whole,  .so  general  was  the  odium  excited  by 
their  villainy. 

Some  of  the  instances  placed  on  record 
by  the  Aborigines  Committee  in  1837,  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  European  cap- 
tains and  seamen,  are  most  horrible.  Of 
these,  the  following  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration: —  In  December,  1830,  a  Captain 
Stewart,  commanding  the  brig  Elizabeth 
(trader),  on  promise  of  ten  tons  of  flax,  took 
above  100  New  Zealanders  from  Kapiti, 
or  Entry  Island,  in  Cook's  Strait,  to  Takou, 
Banks'  Peninsula,  concealed  in  his  vessel. 
He  then  enticed  on  board  the  chief  of  Ta- 
kou, his  brother,  and  two  daughters,  who 
came  unsuspicious  of  any  ambush.  On 
entering  the  captain's  cabin,  the  door  was 
locked  upon  the  unhappy  chief,  his  hands 
were  tied,  a  hook  with  a  cord  attached  was 
stuck  through  the  skin  of  his  throat,  under 
the  side  of  his  jaw,t  and   the   line  fastened 

One  art  of  civilization  the  natives  have  acquired 
from  their  commercial  visitors — that  of  bargaining ; 
and  in  this,  their  proficiency  is  such  as  to  n  nder 
them  able  to  cope  with  the  keenest  of  their  cus- 
tomers. By  dint  of  experience,  they  have  learnt  to 
judge  accurately  respecting  the  quality  and  value  of 
every  manufactured  article  in  common  use  that  can 
be  submitted  to  their  inspection.  But  it  is  to  mis- 
sionary labour  only  that  we  can  justly  attribute  the 
abolition  of  infanticide,  polygamy,  and  the  atrocities 
of  native  warfare,  which  have  disappeared  before  the 
dawn  of  Christianity." — IVavels  in  New  Zealand. 
By  R.  G.  Jameson,  Ksq.  (P.  266.) 

t  Mr.  Montefiore  stated,  in  his  evidence  before 
Parliament  in  1838,  that  the  chief  was  not  confined 
in  the  manner  above  described,  but  that  he  was  so 
cruelly  ironed  as  to  cause  mortification  in  his  legs. 
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to  some  part  of  the  cabiu ;  in  whieh  state 
of  torture  he  was  kept  for  two  days,  until 
the  vessel  arrived  at  Kapiti,  where  he  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  irife  and 
two  sisters.  One  of  the  children,  who  clung 
to  her  father,  and  cried  out,  was  dragged 
from  him,  and  killed  on  tlie  spot.  AU  the 
men  and  women  who  accompanied  the  chief 
were  massacred,  as  were  also  many  more, 
who  came  off  afterwards  in  several  other 
canoes  to  barter  with  tlie  English.  A  party 
of  the  sailors  were  then  sent  on  shore  with 
the  Kapiti  savages,  to  aid  them  in  slaugh- 
tering all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
they  could  find ;  and,  as  a  crowning  enor- 
mity, the  "  ship's  coppers"  are  even  stated 
to  have  been  employed  in  cooking  the 
remains  of  the  victims  for  the  cannibals, 
whose  brutal  ferocity  was  not  yet  satiated. 

General  Darling,  the  governor  of  New 
South  AVales,  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstunces  of  this  most  dis- 
graceful transaction,  referred  the  case  to 
the  crown  solicitor,  with  directions  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice  ;  but,  through  some 
unexplained  legal  difficulty,  this  was  never 
effected.  Stewart,  was  indeed  held  to  bail ; 
but  the  other  parties  implicated,  and  the 
sailors,  who  might  have  been  witnesses, 
were  suffered  to  leave  the  country ;  and, 
consequently,  both  he  and  his  accomplices 
escaped  any  punishment  from  human  laws ; 
but  not  the  retributive  justice  of  Provi- 
dence, for  this  monster  was  shortly  after 
washed  off  the  deck  of  his  ship,  while  pro- 
ceeding round  Cape  Horn. 

The  governor  forwarded  to  the  home 
authorities  the  depositions  of  two  seamen  of 
the  brig,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  account 
already  given,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Alonte- 
fioi'e  and  Kennis,  merchants  of  Sydney, 
who  had  embarked  on  board  the  Elizabeth 
an  her  return  to  Entiy  Island,  and  had 
there  learned  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  seen  the  captive  chief  sent  on  shore, 
and  had  been  informed  that  he  was  sacri- 
ficed.* 

Another  master  of  a  trading  vessel  gave 
to  a  chief  a  packet  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
wherewith  to  destroy  his  enemies. 

One  more  feature  remains  to  be  noticed, 
as  fearfully  illustrative  of  the  recklessness 
not  only  of  the  property,  but  even  of  the 
vei-y  lives  of  the  New  Zealanders,  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  too  many  unprin- 
cipled Eui'opeans.      The  natives  had   then 

*  General  Darling's  despatch  to  Lord  Godcrich. 
13th  April,  1N31. 


a  custom  of  drying  the  tattooed  heads  (see 
engraving  on  map  of  New  Zealand)  of 
their  deceased  countrymen,  some  of  wliich 
ha^-ing  been  taken  to  Sydney,  were  bought 
up  as  objects  of  curiositv.  From  thence 
arose  a  loathsome  species  of  traffic,  which 
was  carried  1 1  an  extent  that  seems  scarcely 
credible.  M .'.  Yate  says  that  he  has  known 
people  give  [property  to  the  chiefs,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  them  to  kill  their  slaves, 
that  they  might  have  some  heads  to  take 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  practice  was 
at  length  prohib'ted,  in  consequence  of  a 
representation  made  by  tlie  Rev.  S.  Mars- 
den  to  Governor  Darling,  of  the  iniquitous 
manner  in  which  ten  heads  just  brought 
to  Sydney  and  offered  for  sale  by  a  Cap- 
tain Jack,  hart  been  acquired. 

^'iscount  Goderich  (now  Earl  of  Ripon), 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonics,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  R.  Bourke, 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  31st  of 
January,  1835,  thus  expresses  the  feelings 
of  his  ^lajesty's  government  with  regard 
to  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  master  of 
the  Elizabeth,  and  other  atrocities  which 
had  taken  place  in  New  Zealand  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read,  without  shame  and  indig- 
nation, the  details  which  these  documents  disclose. 
The  unfortunate  natives  of  Xew  Zealand,  unless 
some  decisive  measures  of  prevention  be  adopted, 
will,  I  fear,  be  shortly  added  to  the  number  of  those 
barbarous  tribes  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  {jlobe, 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  intercourse  with  civil- 
ized men,  who  bear  and  disgrace  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians. "When,  for  mercenary  purposes,  the  natives 
of  Europe  minister  to  the  passions  by  which  these 
savages  are  inflamed  against  each  other,  and  intro- 
duce them  to  the  knowledge  of  depraved  acts  and 
licentious  gratifications  of  the  most  debased  inhab- 
itants of  our  great  cities,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is  a  rapid  decline  of  population,  preceded  by  evei-y 
varietv  of  suffering.  Considering  what  is  the  cha- 
racter of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  New 
South  "NA'ales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  what  ojjpor- 
tunities  of  settling  themselves  in  New  Zealand  are 
afforded  them  by  the  extensive  intercourse  which 
has  recently  been  established,  adverting  also  to  the 
conduct  which  has  been  pursued  in  those  islands  by 
the  masters  and  crews  of  British  vessels,  and  finding 
from  tlie  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  that  the 
work  of  dc])opulation  is  already  proceeding  fast,  I 
cannot  contemplate  the  too  probable  results  without 
the  deepest  anxiety.  There  can  be  no  more  sacred 
duty  than  that  of  using  every  possible  method  to 
rescue  the  natives  of  those  extensive  islands  from 
the  further  evils  which  impend  over  them,  and  to 
deliver  our  own  country  from  the  disgrace  and 
crime  of  having  eillier  occasioned  or  tolerated  such 
enormities." 

Tlie  missionaries,  on  their  part,  watched 
with    anxiety  the    state    of  affairs,    feeling   \ 
that  if  some  steps  were  not  speedily  taken. 
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a  serious  collision  would,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, arise,  and  could  scarcely  terminate 
otherwise  than  in  the  extermination,  or  at 
least  expulsion,  of  one  party  or  the  other. 

Desirous  of  maintaining  the  chiefs  and 
their  tribes  as  an  independent  people,  and 
fearing,  consequently,  that  France  or  some 
foreign  power  might  assume  tlie  sovereignty 
of  the  islands,  they  beheld  with  deep  regret 
the  intestine  warfare  which  was  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  aborigines,  and  rendering 
them  less  and  less  able  to  resist  external 
aggression.  As  the  best  means  of  meeting 
these  difficulties,  they  induced  the  leading 
chiefs  to  unite  in  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  England.  Accordingly,  in 
November,  1831,  thirteen  head  chiefs  of 
Paroa,  Hokianga,  Waimate,  Kororarika,  and 
other  places,  assembled  at  Keri-Keri,  and 
signed  an  address,  which  they  transmitted 
through  Mr.  Yate,  secretary  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  to  King 
William,  "  the  gracious  chief  of  England," 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  tran- 
slation : — - 

"King  William, — We,  the  chiefs  of  New  Zea- 
land, assembled  at  this  place,  called  the  Keri-keii, 
write  to  thee,  for  we  hear  that  thou  art  tlie  great 
chief  of  the  other  side  of  the  water,  since  the  many 
ships  which  come  to  our  land  are  from  thee. 

"  We  are  a  people  without  possessions.  We  have 
nothing  but  timber,  tlax,  pork,  and  potatoes;  we  sell 
these  things,  however,  to  your  peo|)le,  and  then  we 
see  the  property  of  Europeans.  It  is  only  thy  land 
which  is  liberal  towards  us.  From  thee,  also,  come 
the  missionaries,  who  teach  us  to  believe  on  Jehovah 
God,  and  on  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son. 

"  We  have  heard  that  the  tribe  of  Marion  *  is  at 
hand,  coming  to  take  away  our  land,  therefore  we 
pray  thee  to  become  our  friend  and  the  guardian  of 
these  islands,  lest  the  teazing  of  other  tribes  come 
near  to  us,  and  lest  strangers  should  come  and  take 
away  our  land. 

"  And  if  any  of  thy  people  should  be  troublesome 
or  vicious  towards  us,  (for  some  persons  are  living 
here  who  have  run  away  from  ships),  we  pray  thee 
to  be  angry  with  them,  that  they  may  be  obedient, 
lest  the  anger  of  the  people  of  this  land  fall  upon 
them. 

"  This  letter  is  from  us,  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand." 

Representations  were  forwarded,  at  the 
the  same  time,  from  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  stiggesting  the  appointment 
of  a  person  in  the  character  of  British  resi- 
dent at  New  Zealand,  for  the  two-fold 
object  of  repressing  acts  of  fraud  and 
aggression  practised  by  British  subjects 
against   the    natives,    and    by    acquiring    a 

*  La  FuKoritc,  a  French  ship,  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands  about  this  period,  and  rumours  were 
spread  that  the  French  government  intended  to  take 
possession  of  the  islands. 


beneficial  influence  over  the  various  chiefs, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  British 
subjects  engaged  in  legitimate  trade  with 
the  natives. 

The  result  of  these  joint  solicitations,  was 
the  compliance  of  the  home  government 
with  the  recommendation  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Resident.  Mr.  J,  Busby  (a  settler 
in  New  South  Wales,)  was  selected  for  the 
position,  and  was  accredited  to  the  chiefs 
by  being  made  the  bearer  of  the  royal 
answer  to  their  address,  dated  the  14th  of 
June,  1832.  In  it,  Lord  Goderich,  in  the 
name  of  Kiitg  William  IV.,  expressed  his 
j\Iajesty's  sorrow  for  the  injuries  which 
the  New  Zealanders  had  sustained  from 
some  of  his  subjects,  and  his  determination 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  outrages.  His  lordship  like- 
wise explained  to  them  the  protection  to 
all  classes  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
afforded  by  the  residence  of  j\Ir.  Busby,  and 
bespoke  for  that  gentleman  their  zealous 
co-operation.  This  letter,  and  various  pre- 
sents from  the  king,  were  presented  to  the 
assembled  chiefs  by  Mr.  Busby,  on  his 
arrival  in  their  country  in  May,  1833.  The 
resident  was  placed  on  the  civil-list  of  New 
South  Wales,  his  salary  of  £500  a-year, 
and  an  annual  allowance  of  ,€200  for  dis- 
bur.sements  to  the  natives,  being  provided 
from  the  resources  of  that  colony  ;  and  in- 
structions for  his  guidance  were  furnished 
by  its  governor. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  instruc- 
tions, it  is  manifest  how  nearly  nominal 
the  authority  entrusted  to  Mr.  Busby  must 
have  been.  General  Bourke  expressly  re- 
minds him,  that  he  caniiol  he  vlolhcd  with 
any  legal  poiver  or  jurisdiclioii,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  might  be  eiuMed  to  arrest  British 
subjects  offending  against  British  or  colonial 
law ;  he  adds,  however,  that  as  by  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  cap.  83,  sec.  4,  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  have  power  to  enqtiire  of, 
hear,  and  determine,  all  oflences  committed 
in  New  Zealand  by  the  master  and  cre\\ 
of  any  British  ship  or  vessel,  or  by  ani 
British  subject  living  there,  and  to  punisi 
the  offenders, — the  resident  would  be  jus 
tificd  in  taking  cognizance  of  such  oflences, 
and  if  he  thought  "  the  case  of  sufficient 
magnitude  and  importance,"  might  send  a 
detailed  report  to  New  South  Wales,  by 
competent  witnesses,  upon  whose  evidence 
a  bench-warrant  having  been  obtained  for 
the  ajiprehension  of  the  ofl'ender,  would  be 
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transmitted  to  him  (^Ir.  Busby)  for  execu- 
tion. The  governor  adds,  "  you  will  per- 
ceive, at  once,  that  this  process,  which  is 
at  best,  but  a  prolix  and  inconvenient  ope- 
ration, and  may  incur  some  considerable 
expense,  wiU  be  totally  useless,  unless  you 
should  have  some  well-founded  expectation 
of  securing  the  offender  upon  or  after  the 
arrival  of  the  warrant,  and  of  being  able 
to  effect  his  conveyance  here  for  trial,  and 
that  you  have  provided  the  necessary  en- 
dence  to  ensure  his  conviction." 

Mr.  Busby  was  further  desired  to  "  use 
his  discretion"  in  causing  the  apprehension 
and  removal  of  such  escaped  convicts  as 
might  be  within  his  reach,  or  were  guilty 
of  any  offence  against  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  ;  but  as  these  same 
offenders  were  supposed  to  be  from  100  to 
200  in  number,  the  resident  used  his  dis- 
cretion by  letting  them  alone.  He  was 
instructed,  likewise,  to  endeavour  to  mediate 
officially  between  rival  chiefs  or  hostile 
tribes ;  to  counsel  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  jurisprudence;  to  furnish  occa- 
sional returns  concerning  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  general  statistics  of  the 
islands,  together  with  full  and  fi-cquent 
shipping  reports.  Lastly,  he  was  desired  to 
evince  cordial  co-operation  with  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  great  objects  of  their  solici- 
tude, the  extensiou  of  Christian  knowledge 
throughout  the  islands,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  in  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  people.*  Had  the  Resident  acted  more 
cordially  in  the  spirit  of  this  last  injunction, 
he  might,  as  an  accredited  representative  of 
the  British  government,  have  exercised  over 
a  large  number  of  the  natives,  and  over 
some  at  least  of  the  more  respectable  set- 
tlers, a  considerable  amount  of  moral  influ- 
ence ;  as  it  was,  he  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  "  man-of-war 
without  guns,"  and  openly  set  at  defiance 
by  the  dissolute  class  whose  excesses  he  was 
expressly  sent  to  restrain. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Busby  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Bourke  to  authorize  the 
adoption  of  a  national  flag  by  the  New  Zca- 
landers,  and  to  advise  that  ships  built  in  the 
island,  and  registered  by  the  chiefs,  should 
have  their  registers  respected  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  British  possessions.     Sii*  R. 

*  Instructions  from  Governor  Sir  R.  Bourke  to 
Mr.  Busby,  dated  Sydney,  13th  April,  1833,  House 
of  Commons'  Papers,  presented  by  her  Majesty's 
commands,  in  pursuance  of  address  of  8th  April, 
1840.     Pages  4  and  5. 


Bourke,  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
sent  three  pattern-flags  for  the  chiefs  to 
choose  from.  The  one  selected  by  them 
was  hoisted,  inaugurated,  and  saluted  with 
twenty-one  guns  by  the  Alligator,  a  British 
ship  of  war  then  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  An  account  of  these  proceedings, 
dated  April,  1834,  was  transmitted  by  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  home 
authorities  :  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  (dated 
Dec.  1834,)  approved  of  them  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  stated  that  the  Admiralty 
had  instructed  their  officers  to  give  effect  to 
the  New  Zealand  Registers,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect  the  national  flag  of  that 
country. 

In  this  year  a  distressing  affair  took 
place,  the  leading  circumstances  of  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  mention.  At  the  end 
of  April,  1834-,  the  /fame/ (whaler),  J.  Guard, 
master,  was  wrecked  at  Cape  Egmont,  but 
the  whole  crew  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  the  boats.  The  natives  plun- 
dered the  wreck  (as  the  Cornish  men  would 
probably  have  done  on  our  own  coast  not  very 
many  years  ago),  but  ofiered  no  violence  to 
the  passengers  for  ten  days,  dm'iug  which 
interval  two  of  the  seamen  deserted  to  a 
native  pah  or  stockaded  village.  A  fray  then 
commenced,  in  which  twelve  of  the  sailors, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  New 
Zealanders  were  killed.  !Mrs.  Guard,  and 
her  two  children,  were  taken  prisoners,  her 
husband  and  the  rest  of  his  party  retreated, 
but  prudently  surrendered  themselves  to 
another  tribe  whom  they  met,  who  finally 
allowed  the  captain  to  depart,  on  his  pro- 
mising to  return  and  bring  a  ransom  of  gun- 
powder for  the  nine  seamen  retained  as  hos- 
tages :  three  of  the  chiefs  accompanied  him 
to  Sydney. 

Guard,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  convict,t  a  man  of  violent  character, 
and  some  of  whose  previous  dealings  with 
the  natives  between  1823  and  1834,  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  keeping  with  his 
avowed  opinion,  that  "a  musket-ball  for 
every  New  Zealander  was  the  best  mode 
of  civilizing  the  country  ■,%  expressed  no 
dread  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  family, 
nor  of  the  men  left  in  bondage  to  the 
Mataroa  tribe,  and  was  quite  confident  that 
a  pound  of  tobacco  and  a  blanket  or  two 

t  Vide  Dissent  of  C.  D.  Riddell,  Esq.,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  to  proposed  expedition. — Parliamentary 
Papers,  585,  p.  5. 

I  See  Keport  of  Aborigines  Committee  in  1837, 
p.  20. 
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would  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  ransom 
for  each  of  them  :  something  more,  perhaps, 
would  be  required  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  authorities  of 
New  South  Wales  deemed  it  advisable,  with- 
out any  communication  with  INIr.  Busby,  or 
the  missionaries,  whose  influence  might  here 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  to  send 
the  Alligator  frigate  and  the  schooner  Isa- 
bella, with  a  company  of  the  50th  regiment, 
to  recover  Mrs.  Guard  and  the  other  cap- 
tives. According  to  the  general  account  of 
this  expedition  given  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  on  New  Zealand  in  1835  (No.  585), 
and  the  report  of  the  Aborigines  Parliamen- 
tary Commission  in  1836-7,  more  especially 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  Alligator,  who  was 
sent  on  shore  with  the  troops  and  seamen ; 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  marked  on  the 
part  of  the  English  by  wanton  cruelty  and 
even  treachery.  Mrs.  Guard  and  one  child 
were  restored  unhurt  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  8th  of  Octobei-,  the  other 
was  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  a  chief, 
who,  by  its  mother's  testimon}^,  had  pro- 
tected and  adopted  it ;  yet  on  hesitating  to 
deliver  up  the  boy  without  the  promised 
ransom,  the  child  was  forcibly  taken  from 
him,  and  the  Chief  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Finally,  after  every  prisoner  had  been 
delivered  up,  uninjured,  two  of  the  native 
villages  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
parliamentary  committee  express  their  re- 
gret at  this  painful,  and  I  must  add,  exceed- 
ingly discreditable  transaction,  and  justly 
declare,  that  "  the  impression  left  with  that 
tribe  of  savages  must  have  been  one  of  ex- 
treme dread  of  our  power,  accompanied 
with  one  of  deep  indignation." 

In  communicating  to  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment intelligence  of  this  melancholy 
affair.  Sir  R.  Bourke,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
colony,  represented  the  urgent  necessity  of 
having  a  ship  of  war  permanently  stationed 
in  the  southern  seas  for  the  protection  of 

*  De  Thierry  was  the  son  of  a  French  emigrant 
nobleman  :  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  univer- 
sity, whither  Mr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  early  Church 
missionaries,  went  in  1820,  accompanied  by  E'Ongi, 
and  another  chief,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee  in  compiling  a  vocabulary  of  the  New 
Zealand  language.  Here  they  met  De  Thierry,  who, 
it  would  appear  (for  the  statements  concerning  this 
transaction,  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  are 
very  vague),  commissioned  Mr.  Kendall  to  purchase 
for  him  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Zealand.  On  his 
return,  Mr.  Kendall  is  stated  to  have  forwarded  to 
De  Thierry  a  (so-called)  title-deed  of  cerlam  dis- 
DIV.   V. 


British  and  colonial  commerce,  and  the  re- 
pression of  the  numerous  outrages  so  fre- 
quently committed  both  by  Europeans  and 
natives.  Unless  this  were  done,  and  an  act 
of  Parliament  passed,  empowering  the  British 
Resident  in  New  Zealand,  to  apprehend  and 
commit  for  trial  in  New  South  Wales,  his 
Majesty's  subjects  offending  against  British 
law,  the  governor  deemed  it  would  be  more 
creditable  at  once  to  withdraw  the  Resi- 
dent, and  announce  to  the  English  residing 
in  New  Zealand,  that  they  were  altogether 
without  the  pale  of  British  protection. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  point  in  the  history 
of  New  Zealand,  frequently  discussed  and 
varioiisly  viewed,  namely,  the  Declaration 
OF  Independence  by  the  native  chiefs. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  the  alarm  with  which 
Mr.  Busby  was  inspired,  on  receiving  from 
an  individual  styling  himself  "  Charles, 
Baron  de  Thierry,*  Sovereign  Chief  of  New 
Zealand,  and  King  of  Nuhahiva,"  (one  of 
the  ]\Iarquesas  Islands,)  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  establish  in  his  own 
person  an  independent  sovereignty  in  New 
Zealand,  in  virtue  of  an  invitation  given 
to  him  in  England  by  E'Ongi  and  other 
chiefs,  and  also  on  the  grounds  of  an  alleged 
purchase  for  him,  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Kendal, 
of  three  districts  on  the  Hokianga  river ; 
the  baron  stated  that  he  had  declared  his 
intentions  to  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  then  wait- 
ing at  Otaheite  the  arrival  of  an  armed 
ship  from  Panama,  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

On  receipt  of  this  grandiloquent  effusion, 
the  effect  of  which  was  doubtless  aided  by 
the  fear  of  some  hidden  design  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  Mr.  Busby  issticd 
an  official  address  to  his  countrymen  in 
New  Zealand,  (dated  Bay  of  Islands,  10th 
October,  1835,)  wherein  he  informed  them 
of  the  purport  of  the  Baron's  commiuiica- 
tion  ;   and,  after  adverting  to  the  elaborate 

tricts,  situate  near  the  Hokianga  river,  "  for  and  in 
consideration  of  thirty-six  axes."  Mr.  Kendall's 
conduct  in  this  affair  seems  inexplicable,  unless  he 
were  actuated  by  interested  motives.  According  to 
Dr.  Lang,  the  land  claimed  by  De  Thierry  was  bought 
of,  and  not  through,  Mr.  Kendall,  to  whom  it  had 
been  presented  by  the  natives,  on  condition  of  his 
taking  up  his  abode  with  them.  This  he  did  not  do; 
for  he  left  the  Church  Mission,  and  settled  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  died,  being  drowned  in  a  small 
coasting  vessel,  when  bound,  with  a  load  of  cedar, 
from  his  farm  at  Kiama  (on  the  east  coast  to  the 
southward)  to  Sydney. 

s 
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exposition  of  the  views  of  the  said  Baron, 
addressed  to  the  Church  missionaries,  to 
each  of  whom  he  offered  a  sahiiy,  on  con- 
sideration of  their  acting  as  magistrates, 
and  to  the  ample  promises  to  all  persons, 
whether  Europeans  or  natives,  who  should 
consent  to  live  under  his  government  (of 
which  the  outline  or  programme  was  very 
cleverly  drawn  up) ;  Sir.  Busby  stated  his 
intention  of  taking  "  immediate  steps  for 
calling  together  the  native  chiefs,  in  order 
to  inform  them  of  this  proposed  attempt  on 
their  independence,  and  to  addse  them  of 
what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country,  and  of  the  protection  which  Bri- 
tish subjects  are  entitled  to  at  their  hands ;" 
the  Resident  added,  that  he  had  "  no  doubt 
that  such  a  manifestation  would  be  ex- 
hibited of  the  characteristic  spirit,  courage, 
and  independence  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
as  would  stop,  at  the  outset,  such  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  liberties,  by  demonstrating 
its  utter  hopelessness." 

A  week  after  the  issue  of  the  above  ad- 
dress, by  Mr.  Busby,  the  following  Decla- 
ration OF  Imdefet^desce  was  adopted  and 
subscribed  by  thirty-five  chiefs  residing  in 
the  northern  portion  of  New  Zealand,  and 
witnessed  by  Mr.  H.  Williams  <ind  Mr.  George 
Clarke,  missionaries,  and  by  jNIessrs.  Clen- 
don  and  !Mair,  merchants  : — 

"  1.  We,  the  hereditary  chiefs  and  heads  of  the 
tribes  of  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  being 
assembled  at  Waitangi,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on 
this  28th  day  of  October,  1S35,  declare  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  which  is  hereby  constituted 
and  declared  to  be  an  independent  state,  under  the 
designation  of  'The  United  Tribes  of  Xeir  Zealand.' 
"  2,  All  sovereign  power  and  authority  within  the 
territories  of  the  united  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  is 
hereby  declared  to  reside  entirely  and  exclusively  in 
the  hereditary  chiefs  and  heads  of  tribes  in  their  col- 
lective capacity ;  who  also  declare  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  legislative  authority  separate  from  them- 
selves in  their  collective  capacity  to  e.xist,  nor  any 
function  of  government  to  be  exercised  within  the 
said  territories,  unless  by  i)ersons  appointed  by  them, 
and  acting  under  the  authority  of  laws  regularly 
enacted  by  them,  in  congress  assembled. 

"  3.  The  hereditary  chiefs  and  heads  of  tribes  agree 
to  meet  in  congress  at  AVaitangi  in  the  autumn  of 
each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  laws  for  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  and  the  regulation  of  trade ;  and  they 
cordially  invite  the  southern  tribes  to  lay  aside  their 
private  animosities,  and  to  consult  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  oiir  common  country,  by  joining  the  con- 
federation of  the  united  tribes. 

"  4.  They  also  agree  to  send  a  copy  of  this  decla- 
ration to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  to  thank 

*  Sir  George  Gipps  (the  successor  of  Sir  Richard 
Bourke).  in  a  despatch  dated  August,  1840,  speaks  of 
this  declaration  as  entirely  a  measure  of  Mr.  Busby's 


him  for  his  ach'notrledff7nent  of  their  Jtag :  and  in 
return  for  the  friendship  and  protection  they  have 
shown,  and  are  prepared  to  show,  to  such  of  his  sub- 
jects as  have  settled  in  their  country,  or  resorted  to 
its  shores  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  they  entreat  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  the  parent  of  their  infant 
state,  and  that  he  will  become  its  protector  from  all 
attemjjt-s  upon  its  independence, 

"  Agreed  to  unanimously,  on  this  28th  day  of 
October,  1835,  in  the  presence  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Resident." 

Mr.  Busby*  transmitted  to  England  a 
copy  of  the  above  declaration.  Lord  Glc- 
uelg,  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
May,  183G,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
this  communication,  but  expresses  no  opi- 
nion upon  it ;  merely  stating,  in  guarded 
terms,  that — 

"  With  reference  to  the  desire  which  the  chiefs 
have  expressed  on  this  occasion  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  will 
be  proper,  that  they  should  be  assured,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  of  shewing  his  good-will, 
and  of  affording  to  those  chiefs"  (i.e.,  the  chiefs  who 
had  signed  the  declaration)  "such  support  and  pro- 
tection as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  the  interests  of  his  ilajesty's 
subjects." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  the 
dreaded  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  crotchetty  enthusiast 
than  a  kna^^sh  schemer,  did  not  arrive  in 
New  Zealand  until  1837,  ha\ing  touched  at 
Sydney,  on  his  way  thither,  and  induced  a 
number  of  mechanics  and  labourers  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  estate  at  Hokianga.  The 
chiefs  laughed  at  his  "  sovereign  rights  and 
powers,"  and  disavowed  his  territorial  claims 
on  various  grounds,  although  tliey  admitted 
(with  regard  to  the  latter),  that  some  trans- 
action had  taken  place ;  but  they  maintained 
that  no  chief  could  dispose  of  land  belong- 
ing to  his  tribe,  without  the  consent  of  every 
meiuber,  each  individual  having  as  it  were 
a  vested  interest  in  it.  (Ignorance  or  wilful 
disregard  of  this  fundamental  law  of  pro- 
perty among  the  New  Zealanders,  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  perplexing  and  almost  hope- 
lessly involved  land  claims.)  At  length  a 
limited  grant  was  made  to  De  Thierry,  by 
Nene  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  whom  the  exten- 
sive purchase  above  referred  to  was  stated 
to  have  been  made)  and  Ids  tribe ;  and  there 
the  Baron  eventually  settled  down,  with  no 
other  retainers  than  his  immediate  family ; 
the  sixty  persons  who  had  accompanied  him 
from    Sydney  having   returned   thither,  or 

concoction,  and  designates  it  "  a  silly  as  well  as  an 
unauthorized  act ;  a  paper  pellet  fired  off  at  the  Baron 
de  Thierry." 
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sought  employment  elsewhere,  on  finding 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  expectations  which 
he  had  led  them  to  entertain.  Of  these, 
some  were  supported  solely  by  the  charity 
of  the  missionaries. 

The  extent  of  the  native  population  of 
the  Northern  Island,  about  this  period,  is 
thus  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
dated  February,  1834: — 

"  I  believe  the  population  of  this  island  does  not 
ericeed  106,000,  of  which  about  4,000  are  in  con- 
nexion with  our  station  at  Kailaia,  to  the  northward, 
(i.OOO  with  the  Wesleyan  station  at  Hokianfja,  and 
12,000  connected  with  our  four  stations  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  The  number  in  the  Thames  is  about 
4,800  ;  while  those  at  Waikato,  a  district  in  the  same 
parallel  with  the  Thames,  and  en  the  western  coast, 
are  about  18,000.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  as  far  as  Hick's  Bay,  are  about  15,600.  From 
Hick's  Bay  to  Hawke's  Bay  the  number  is  about 
27,000,  concentrating  in  two  principal  places.  There 
are  now  no  other  inhabitants  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Entry 
Island,  where  the  number  is  about  18,000." 

In  a  letter  written  the  4th  of  September, 
1835,  Mr.  Williams  says,  "  the  population 
of  the  two  islands  is  small,  not  exceeding 
200,000." 

To  return  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. If  the  intercourse  of  the  New 
Zealauders  could  have  been  restricted  to  the 
ministers,  catechists,  and  respectable  set- 
tlers, they  might,  by  the  conjoined  counsels 
of  a  British  Resident  and  the  missionaries, 
have  been  gradually  induced  to  form  an 
effective  confederation  among  themselves ; 
and  that  important  point  once  gained,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  fine  and  intelligent 
race  would  Itave  acqviired,  in  no  long  time, 
the  art  of  self-government. 

But  any  such  restriction  was  manifestly 
impossible;  and  even  had  it  been  practi- 
cable, the  unfortunate  differences  which 
existed  between  Mr.  Busby  and  the  mi.s- 
sionaries,  especially  as  regarded  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  of  which  the  natives  were 
fully  aware,  would  have  greatly  detracted 
from  the  beneficial  influence  which  a  dif- 
ferent person  might,  in  his  position,  have 
exercised. 

In  the  following  year  (183G),  no  fevcer 
than  ninety-three  British,  fifty-four  Ame- 
rican, and  three  French  vessels  visited  the 
Bay  of  Islands ;  and  the  desultory  colo- 
nization   at  various   spots    along    the  coast 

*  Vide  lyord  Normanby's  despatch  to  Caiitain 
Hobson,  August,  1839.  His  lordship  adds — 
"  Amongst  them  were  many  ]iersons  of  bad  and 
doubtful  character — convicts  who  had  fled  from  our 


likewise  increased ;  until,  "  about  the  com- 
mencement of  1838,  a  body  of  not  less 
than  2,000  British  subjects  had  become 
permanent  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand."* 
The  evils  of  continued  anarchy  became  more 
aggravated ;  and  a  petition  to  the  crown  for 
protection  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
thirty-six  missionaries  and  catechists,  and 
the  most  respectable  settlers,  in  which  it 
was  stated — 

"  That  it  had  been  considered  that  the  confederate 
tribes  of  New  Zealand  were  competent  to  enact  laws 
for  the  proper  government  of  this  land,  wherchy 
protection  would  be  aflbrded  in  all  eases  of  neces- 
sity, but  experience  evidently  shews  that  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  country,  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished or  expected  ;  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs 
themselves  to  be  impracticable." 

In  1836-7,  an  inquiry  materially  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  New  Zealauders,  in 
common  with  various  other  aboriginal  races, 
was  entered  upon  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  British  public 
ha\dng  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  of  an  excellent  asso- 
ciation formed  expressly  for  the  protection 
of  aborigines,  a  select  committee  was  "  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  measuj'es  ought  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  countries  where  British  settlements 
arc  made,  and  to  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
ill  order  to  secure  to  them  the  due  observ- 
ance of  justice,  and  the  protection  of  their 
rights."  After  hearing  numerous  witnesses, 
and  recording  inucli  valuable  but  vcrj^  dis- 
tressing information,  (some  of  which  has 
Ijecn  already  quoted  from  this  valuable 
report — see  p.  12(5),  the  committee  thus 
recapitulate  the  evils  which  have  rcsidted 
from  the  intercourse  between  civilized  aiul 
barbai-ous  nations : — 

"  That  Europeans  coming  in  contact  with  native 
inhabitants  of  our  settlements,  tend  (with  the 
exception  of  cases  in  whicli  missions  are  established) 
to  deteriorate  the  morals  of  tlie  natives  ;  to  introduce 
European  vices ;  to  spread  among  them  new  and 
dangerous  diseases  :  to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits ;  to  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
instruments  of  destruction ;  to  the  seduction  of 
native  females;  to  the  decrease  of  the  native  popida- 
tion  ;  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  civilization,  edu- 
cation, commerce,  and  Christianity;  and  that  the 
effect  of  European  intercourse  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  a  calamity  on  the  heathen  and  savage 
nations." 

The  committee  proceed  to  state,  that  these 

penal  settlements,  or  seamen  who  had  deserted  their 
ships;  and  these  ])eople,  unrestrained  by  any  law,  and 
amenable  to  no  tribunals,  were  ahernately  the  authors 
and  the  victims  of  every  species  of  crime  and  outrage." 
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allegations  have  been  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  received,  and  add— 

"  We  have  also  seen  the  effects  of  conciliatory  con- 
duct, and  of  christian  instruction.  One  of  the  two 
systems  we  must  have  to  preserve  our  own  security, 
and  the  peace  of  our  colonial  borders ;  either  an 
overwhelming  military  force,  with  all  its  attendant 
expenses,  or  a  line  of  temperate  conduct,  and  of 
Justice  towards  our  neighbours." 

Several  valuable  suggestions  are  likewise 
oiFered  in  the  report,  of  which  those  most 
applicable  to  New  Zealand  are,  that — 

"  It  should  be  made  known  to  all  governors  of 
her  Majesty's  colonies,  that  they  are  forbidden  by 
her  Majesty  to  acquire  in  her  name  any  accession  of 
territory,  either  in  sovereignty  or  in  property,  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament ;"  and 
likewise,  "  that  in  cases  where  it  may  be  impracticable 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  lands,"  (not  forming  a 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions),  "  by  British  subjects ; 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all  persons 
who  embark  in  such  undertakings,  must  do  so  at 
their  peril,  and  have  no  claim  on  her  Majesty  for 
support  in  vindicating  the  titles  which  they  may 
so  acquire,  or  for  protecting  them  against  any  injury 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  such  undertakings." 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  I  qtiote,  as 
embodying  not  only  the  opinions  of  the 
committee  (among  whom  were  Sir  J.  F. 
Buxtou,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hindley,  and  other  men 
distinguished  for  their  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  their  fellow-creatui-es  of  every  clime  and 
colour),  but  also,  as  I  believe,  expressing 
likewise  the  feelings  of  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  intelligent  and  really 
Christian  portion  of  the  British  public  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  : — 

"  The  oppression  of  the  natives  of  barbarous 
countries  is  an  evil  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
imperceptible  and  unallowed  in  its  growth :  it  never 
has  had  even  the  culoiir  of  sanction  from  the  lei/isla- 
ture  of  this  country;  no  vested  rights  are  associated 
with  it,  and  we  have  not  the  poor  excuse  that  it  con- 
tributes to  any  interest  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
in  point  of  economy,  of  security,  of  commerce,  of  repu- 
tation, it  is  a  short-sighted  and  disastrous  policy.  As 
far  as  it  has  prevailed,  it  lias  been  a  burthen  on  the 
empire.  It  has  thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful colonization  ;  it  has  engendered  wars,  in  which 
great  expenses  were  necessarily  incurred,  and  no 
reputation  could  be  won  ;  and  it  has  banislied  from 
our  confines,  or  exterminated,  the  natives  who  might 
have  been  profitable  workmen,  good  customers,  and 
good  neighbours.  These  unhajjpy  results  have  not 
Jloued  from  any  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  this  country  to  deal  hardly  with  those 
who  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  society  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance,  from  tlie  ditlii- 
culty  which  distance  interposes  in  checking  the 
cupidity  and  punishing  the  crimes  of  that  adven- 
turous class  of  Europeans  who  lead  the  way  in  pene- 
trating the  temtory  of  uncivilized  man,  and  from  the 
system  of  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
Many  reasons  unite  for  apprehending  that  the  evils 


which  we  have  described  will  increase  if  the  duty  of 
coming  to  a  solemn  determination  as  to  the  policy  we 
shall  adopt  towards  ruder  nations  be  now  neglected ; 
the  chief  of  these  reasons  is,  the  national  necessity  of 
finding  some  outlet  for  the  superabundant  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  benevolent  and  laudable 
object,  the  rights  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
advocating  their  interests,  or  exciting  sympathy  for 
their  sufferings,  may  be  disregarded. 

"  This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  moment  for  the 
nation  to  declare,  that  with  all  its  desire  to  give 
encouragement  to  emigration,  and  to  find  a  soil  to 
which  our  surplus  population  may  retreat,  it  will 
tolerate  no  scheme  which  implies  violence  or  fraud 
in  taking  possession  of  such  a  territory  ;  that  it  will 
no  longer  subject  itself  to  the  guilt  of  conniving  at 
oppression,  and  that  it  will  take  upon  itself  the  task  of 
defending  those  who  are  too  weak  and  too  ignorant  to 
defend  themselves. 

•'  Your  committee  have  hitherto  relied  chiefly  on 
arguments,  showing  that  no  national  interest,  even  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  is  subserved  by  encroachments 
on  the  territory,  or  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries ;  but 
they  feel  it  their  duty  to  add,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
motives  of  a  higher  order  which  conduce  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

"  The  British  empire  has  been  signally  blessed  by 
providence ;  and  her  eminence,  her  strength,  her 
wealth,  her  prosperity,  her  intellectual,  her  moral, 
and  her  religious  advantages,  are  so  many  reasons 
for  peculiar  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Him  who  guides 
the  destinies  of  nations.  These  were  given  for  some 
higher  purpose  than  commercial  prosperity  and 
military  renown.  'It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this 
country  has  been  invested  with  wealth  and  power, 
with  arts  and  knowledge,  with  the  sway  of  distant 
lands,  and  the  mastery  of  the  restless  waters,  for 
some  great  and  important  purpose  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  Can  we  suppose  otherwise  than  that 
it  is  our  office  to  carry  civilization  and  humanity, 
peace  and  good  government,  and,  above  all,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  ?'*  He  who  has  made  Great  Britain  what 
she  is,  will  inquire  at  our  hands  how  we  have 
employed  the  infiuence  He  has  lent  to  us,  in  our 
dealings  with  the  untutored  and  defenceless  savage  ; 
whether  it  has  been  engaged  in  seizing  their  lands, 
warring  upon  their  people,  and  transplanting  un- 
known disease  and  deeper  degradation  through  the 
remote  regions  of  the  earth ;  or  whether  we  have,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able,  informed  their  ignorance, 
and  invited  and  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  partakers  of  that  civilization,  that  Innocent 
commerce,  that  knowledge  and  that  faith  with  which 
it  has  pleased  a  gracious  providence  to  bless  out 
own  co\mtry." 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ments, missionary  labour  prospered  in  New 
Zealand.  In  1837,  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Mars- 
den,t  then  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
paid  his  last  visit  to  the  people  whose  best 
interests  he  had  laboured  so  long  and  so 
zealously    to    promote.       Writing    to    the 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  ^^^lewel^s  Sermon  before  the 
Trinity  Board. 

t  Mr.  Marsden  died  in  1848,  having  been  fortv 
four  years  chaplain  of  New  South  AVales. 
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Church  Missionary  Society,  he  says — "  Since 
my  arrival,  I  have  visited  many  of  the  sta- 
tions within  the  compass  of  100  miles,  and 
have  observed  a  wonderful  change  has  taken 
place  T^ithin  the  last  seven  years.  The  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  have 
been  printed  have  had  a  most  astonishing 
effect.  Great  numbers  have  been  baptized, 
both  chiefs  and  people.  I  consider  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  a  body,  very  pious,  prudent, 
and  laborious  men,  and  that  they  and  their 
children  are  walking  in  the  admonition  of 
the  Lord."  Mr.  Marsden  bears  forcible 
testimony  to  the  want  of  any  authority  or 
rules  for  their  direction  felt  by  the  natives, 
and  offers  in  illustration  of  it  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  powerful  chief,  the  suc- 
cessor of  E'Ongi,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  literal  translation  : — 

"  Sir, — Will  yoii  give  us  a  law  ?  This  is  the  pur- 
port of  my  address  to  you.  If  we  say,  let  the  culti- 
vations be  fenced,  and  a  man  through  laziness  does 
not  fence,  should  pigs  get  into  his  plantation,  is  it 
right  for  him  to  kill  them  ?  Do  you  give  us  a  law  in 
this  matter.  Again, — should  pigs  get  into  fenced 
land,  is  it  right  to  kill,  or  rather  to  tie  them  till  the 
damage  they  have  done  is  paid  for?  Will  you  give 
us  a  law  in  this?  Again, — should  the  husband  of  a 
woman  die,  and  she  afterwards  wishes  to  be  married 
to  another,  should  the  natives  of  unchanged  heart 
bring  a  fight  against  us,  would  it  be  right  for  us  to 
stand  up  to  resist  them  on  account  of  their  wrong- 
ful interference  ?  Will  you  give  us  a  law  in  this 
also  ?  Again, — in  our  wickedness,  one  man  has  two 
wives,  but  after  he  has  listened  to  Christ,  he  puts 
away  one  of  them,  and  gives  her  to  another  man 
to  wife.  Now  should  a  fight  be  brought  against 
us,  and  are  we,  in  this  case,  to  stand  up  to  fight? 
Give  us  a  law  in  this.  Again, — should  two  men 
strive  one  with  the  other?  Give  me  a  law  in  this.  My 
(ritenga)  law  is  to  collect  all  the  people  together, 
and  judge  them  for  their  unlawful  fighting,  and  also 
for  wrongfully  killing  pigs.  Therefore  I  say,  that 
the  man  who  kills  pigs,  for  trespassing  on  his  plan- 
tation, having  neglected  to  fence,  had  rather  pay  for 
the  pigs  so  killed.  Will  you  give  us  a  law  in  this? 
Fenced  cultivations  when  trespassed  on,  should  be 
paid  for.  These  only  are  the  things  which  cause  us 
to  err; — women,  pigs,  and  fighting  one  with  another. 
But  here  is  another, — sliould  a  man  who  is  in  the 
church  come  in  a  fight  against  us  ?  Give  us  a  law  in 
this.  Another  thing,  which  we  are  afraid  of,  and 
which  also  degrades  us,  is  this,  slaves  exalting  them- 
selves above  their  masters.  Will  you  give  us  a  law 
in  this  also?" 

About  this  time,  an  evil  which  threat- 
ened not  only  to  deprive  the  Maories  of 
their  independence  as  a  nation,  but  to 
reduce  them  to  speedy  and  abject  poverty, 
attained  an  alarming  magnittide.  The 
"  land  fever,"  in  its  different  phases  of 
"  sharking,"  "  jobbing,"  and  bona  fide 
speculation,  literally  raged  in  New  Zealand. 
What  gold  was  to  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
land  at  this  period  became  to  the  English 


in  these  islands — and,  as  the  warlike  abo- 
rigines most  coveted  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms, they  divested  themselves  of  their 
only  possessions,  in  order  to  obtain  those 
deadly  instruments  which,  together  with 
ardent  spirits,  were  the  most  potent  means 
for  the  destruction  of  their  race.  Almost 
every  captain  of  a  ship,  on  arriving  at  Syd- 
ney, exhibited  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  tatooed 
native  head  rudely  drawn  on  it,  which  he 
described  as  the  title-deed  of  an  estate, 
bought  for  a  few  muskets,  hatchets,  or 
blankets ;  and  as  the  government  had  fixed 
a  price  of  .5s.,  and  afterwards  12s.,  per  acre 
on  laud  in  Australia,  adventurers  crowded 
to  New  Zealand,  hoping  there,  under  cover 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
pursue  their  schemes  with  impunity.  The 
extent  to  which  the  land  mania  prevailed, 
may  be  best  understood  by  the  fact,  that 
when  to  the  claims  of  various  associations 
and  private  individuals,  came  to  be  added 
the  enormous  ones  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  the  total  area  of  the  islands, 
including  rocks,  mountains,  and  swamps, 
would  have  been  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy 
them.  A  Mr.  Webster  declai'cd  himself  to 
have  purchased  forty  miles  of  frontage  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  Piako ;  a  Mr.  Pain- 
ham  claimed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  the  Northern  Island  ;  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  of  New  South  Wales,  asserted  his  right 
to  20,100,000  acres  in  the  Middle  Island; 
Catlin  and  Co.,  7,000,000;  Weller  and 
Co.,  3,557,000;  Jones  and  Co.,  1,930,000; 
Peacock  and  Co.,  1,450,000 ;  Green  and 
Co.,  1,377,000;  Guard  and  Co.,  1,200,000; 
and  New  Zealand  Company,  20,000,000.* 

Jamieson,  in  his  instructive  work  (p. 
174),  says: — "One  company,  consisting  of 
four  gentlemen,  claimed  the  Middle  Island, 
in  consideration  of  giving  the  chiefs  a  few 
liundred  pounds  in  money  and  merchan- 
dize, and  a  life  annuity  of  £100  per  an- 
num. Another  individual,  representing  a 
commercial  firm  in  Sydney,  laid  claim  to 
several  lumdred  thousand  acres,  including 
the  township  of  Auckland,  for  which  he 
gave  one  keg  of  gunpowder." 

Five  parties  declared  they  had  each  pur- 
chased Kapiti,  or  Entry  Island,  in  Cook's 
Strait,  some  for  £100,  some  for  goods  to 
the  value  of  .€30 ;  all  produced  the  sig- 
natures of  the  chiefs,  Rauperaha  and  Ran- 
gihaeta.  Porirua  tUstrict  was  claimed  by 
eight   separate   parties,  who  each   declared 

*  See  speech  of  Hon;  Capt.  Rous,  M.P.  in  tlie 
Debate  on  New  Zealand,  1845. 
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they  had  bought  the  place  from  Rauperaha 
aud  others.  Cooper,  Holt,  and  Rhodes, 
of  New  South  Wales,  asserted  that  they 
paid  merchandize  to  the  value  of  £150, 
in  1839,  for  a  tract  of  country  between  the 
Otaki  and  Waikanahi  rivers,  running  in  an 
easterly  line  forty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  river,  thirty  miles  in  another 
direction,  ten  miles  along  the  coast,  and  so 
on.  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  Sydney,  claimed, 
in  part,  all  the  lands  of  Porirua  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  bounded  by  a  range 
of  snowy  mountains. 

In  this  unseemly  scramble  for  land,  the 
Resident  and  the  missionaries  are  accused 
of  having   participated.      Mr.    Busby    cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  become  a  purchaser 
to    the    extent    of  48,150    acres,    claiming, 
according  to  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  the  neck  of 
land   which    separates  Waitangi   from   the 
Ken- Ken,    in    the    neighbourhood    of    the 
"Waimate   Mission.       In  his  peculiar   posi- 
tion,   this    was    unquestionably    an    injudi- 
cious   proceeding,    although,    according    to 
the  evidence  adduced  by  his  brother,   Mr. 
A.  Busby,  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Lords,    in  1840,    his    "  extensive  pur- 
chases"  were  made  after  "  hearing  of  his 
removal   from  office."      With  reference  to 
the   missionaries,  as  individuals,  the    accu- 
sation  can  refer  only  to    the    members   of 
the  Church  Mission,  as  the  Wesleyans  (witli 
one  exception*)   have    never  effected  pur- 
chases, being  prohibited  from  doing  so  by 
the     fundamental    rules    of    their    society, 
which  differ  fi-om  those  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion, in  this  point,  especially;  that  whereas 
the    members  of    the  former  body    are    at 
liberty  to  apply  for  leave  to  retm-n,  with  their 
families,  to  their  native  country,  after  a  limited 
period  of  service  in  a  foreign  laud ;  those  of 
the    latter    are,  on  the  contrary,  expected 
to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  among  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  destined  to  min- 
ister; and  as  parents,  they  consider  them- 
selves simply  performing  their  duty  to  their 
children,    by  making    prospective    arrange- 
ments for  their  establishment  in  life. 

In  a  recent  work,  entitled  The  New  Zea- 
land Question,  by  L.  A.  Charaerovzow, 
some  pertinent  remarks  are  made  on  this 
subject,  p.  266  : — 

"  Much  censure,  very  undeserved  in  our  opinion, 
has  been  cast  upon  the  Church  missionaries  in  conse- 
quence of  tlicii-  acquisition  of  land,  but  it  is  estab- 

*  Mr.  White,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society 
in  1836,  made  large  purchases  and  settled  in  New 
Zealand. 


lished  that  at  least  they  paid  for  what  they  contracted 
for,  and  at  a  tolerably  equivalent  rate.  For  instance, 
their  chief  purchases  consisted  of  land  partially  ex- 
hausted by  native  culture,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives  themselves,  '  worn  out;'  now  the  parliamen- 
tary evidence  proves  that  for  this,  they  paid  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  Ad.  per  acre.  But,  after  all,  the  whole 
extent  of  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion families,  save  two  exceptional  cases  resting  on 
peculiar  grounds,  originally  amounted  to  only  53,000 
acres;  the  children  of  these  families  (twelve  in  num- 
ber) are  120,  being  an  average  of  446  acres  ])er  each 
child,  which  the  land  commissioners  have  reduced  to 
243,  having  awarded  29.209  acres  in  all.  Let  it  now 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  missionaries 
bought  the  land  when  the  prospect  of  colonization 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  remote ;  that  they 
could  make  no  other  provision  for  their  families  in 
that  savage  land,  and  that  this  provision  was  a  poor 
set-off  against  their  deprivation  of  the  advantage? 
of  civilized  society.  It  does  then  appear  too  harsh 
to  censure  these  worthy  men  as  land-jobbers,  and 
unjust  to  decide  their  claims  by  the  ordinary  rule  j 
for,  even  admitting  that  they  had  acquired  a  title  to 
their  full  claim,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  446  acres  per 
each  child,  their  claim,  founded  upon  fair  purchase, 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  allowance  made  by 
government  to  the  chaplains  of  the  colony  of  Xew 
South  Wales,  who  receive,  as  a  free  gift,  for  each  o. 
their  childi'en,  at  the  average  rate  of  1,600  acres." 

The  exceptional  cases  above  referred  to 
are,  I  presume,  those  of  Mr.  Fairburn  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Taylor.  Mr.  Fairburn  claimed 
40,000  acres,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  dated  November,  1838, 
thus  explains  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  become  a  purchaser  to  so  large  an 
extent. 

"  In  January,  1836,  Mr.  M''illiams  arrived  at  the 
Puriri,  with  a  few  of  the  Ngapuhi  chiefs  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  to  endeavo\ir  to  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  the  Waikato  and  the  Thames; 
which  object  having  been  accomplislied,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  settled  between  the  two  par- 
ties, the  Thames  natives  immediately  made  applica- 
tion to  sell  at  once  their  portion  of  land  joining  on 
to  that  of  the  Waikato  ;  declaring  that  peace  could 
not  exist  for  any  length  of  time  unless  they  did  so, 
as  there  would  be  perpetual  infringements  on  each 
other's  territories.  About  a  week  afterwards  the 
natives  came  in  a  body,  and  almost  insisted  that  the 
land  should  be  purchased." 

On  acquiring  the  tract  in  question,  Mr. 
Fairburn  made  over  by  deed  one-third 
to  the  aborigines.  Subsequently  he  as- 
signed another  third  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  kept  the  remaining  third  for  his 
own  use.  The  society  considered  the  extent 
retained  by  him  dispropoi'tionate  to  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  himself  and  his 
family,  and  he  consequently  retired  from 
their  service.  By  the  Court  of  Land  Claims 
he  was  eventually  allowed  3,605  acres. 

Mr.  Taylor's  "claim  extended  to  50,000 
acres.      The    quantity  allowed   to   him  by 
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tlie  Cominissioners  was  2,726.  The  follow- 
ing explanations  relative  to  this  purchase 
were  addressed  by  hiui  to  the  Chui-ch  Mis- 
sionary Society's  Committee,  August  8th, 
1813:  — 

"  In  a  former  letter  I  sent  an  account  of  the  land 
I  have  purchased  at  the  Xorth  Cape.  As  tlie  Society 
has  again  written  on  the  subject,  I  shall  mention  the 
same  again,  lest  the  former  should  not  be  received  ; 
but  as  for  particulars  I  scarcely  know  how  to  give 
them,  except  that  I  purchased  of  Noble  and  his  tribe 
a  tract  of  land  fi-om  which  they  had  expelled  the 
Aupouri,  a  nortliern  tribe,  nearly  twenty  years  before. 
My  object  was  to  ha\e  given  that  tribe  power  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  homes,  which  1  coidd  not  have 
done  without  purchasing  that  land.  This  is  stated 
in  my  deed  of  purchase,  and  a  large  portion  of  that 
tribe,  amounting  to  nearly  100,  has  already  taken  up 
its  abode  there.  Relative  to  the  land  which  I  shall 
claim  for  myself,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  retaining 
sufficient  to  cover  my  outlay  ;  but  I  have  not  selected 
any  yet.  I  have  only  once  seen  it,  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  it  again.  It  is  not  a  fertile  district,  a  large 
portion  being  covered  with  moving  sand-hills,  and 
the  whole  is  destitute  of  timber.  I  have  given  about 
£H0  in  cash  ;  and  although  I  thought  my  motive 
was  a  laudable  one,  yet  after  what  has  been  said 
about  missionaries  and  land,  I  regret  I  ever  made  it." 

Another  important  point  which  should 
be  kept  in  miud,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  laud  purchased  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionaries, for  their  families,  is,  that  only  a 
limited  portion  of  it  was  available  for  agri- 
culture.    Archdeacon  Williams  says  : — 

"  When  a  native  wished  to  dispose  of  land,  he 
required  that  the  bad  should  be  taken  as  well  as 
the  good,  and  hence  it  has  generally  happened, 
that  while  the  number  of  acres  may  sound  large, 
there  is,  in  reality,  but  a  small  portion  which  is  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Hence,  therefore,  if  200 
acres  of  good  land  be  no  more  than  a  sutticient 
quantity,  much  more  than  1,000  is  generally  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  possession  of  200.  I  know 
of  some  thousands  which  have  been  purchased, 
which  will  not  average  100  acres  of  available  land 
in  each  thousand." 

But  if  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  con- 
duct of  individual  missionaries,  with  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  land,  have  been,  as 
I  truly  believe,  with  few — vei'y  few  excep- 
tions—  censorious  and  unjust;  they  were 
yet  more  unwarrantable,  when  applied  either 
to  the  Church  or  Wesleyan  Mission,  as  a 
body.  The  one  sole  cause  of  offence  ever 
given  by  these  two  inSueutial  societies 
was  the  unwavering  and  uncompromising 
opposition  which  they  united  in  maintain- 

*  Their  objections  to  colonization  in  general,  but 
more  especially  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Association  (afterwards  the  New  Zealand 
Company),  are  clearly  and  briefly  stated  in  two 
pamphlets ;  the  one  entitled  T/ie  Principles,  Objects, 
and  Plan  of  the  New  Zeahiul  Association  Examined, 
by  Mr.  Coates,  the  lay  secretary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion :  the  other,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Beeeham,  secre- 


ng  to  all  projects  for  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand,*  as  subversive  of  the  rights, 
and  injurious  to  the  interests,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  of  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  attached  by  the  strong  tie  which 
binds  the  protector  to  the  protected.  It 
is  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  their  con- 
scientious motives  were  appreciated  by  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ojDposite  views  entertained  in 
various  quarters,  their  opinions  were  lis- 
tened to  with  respect,  as  coming  from  men 
"  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,"  and  whose  disinterested  exertions 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  had  alone 
rendered  New  Zealand  an  attractive  field 
for  emigration.  Notwithstanding  the  emi- 
nent service  they  had  done  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  civilization,  the  missiouaries 
were  scoffed  at  and  vilified  by  the  inter- 
ested schemers  whose  object  was  to  decry 
their  labour  and  reap  its  fruits.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  took  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  refuting  these  wanton  calum- 
nies, by  requesting  the  Bishop  of  Australia 
to  visit  the  missions  in  New  Zealand,  and 
examine  personally  the  difibrcnt  stations, 
and  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  con- 
verts. Bishop  Brougliton  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded thither  towards  the  close  of  1838; 
his  high  testimony,  as  also  that  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  in  1837  (to  which 
I  have  before  referred),  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  the  3rd  of 
August,  1810,  pp.  170-1-2.  In  addressing 
the  London  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  his  Lordship  says:  — 

"  It  is  in  my  power,  I  think,  effectually  to  con- 
tradict the  assertions  of  the  adversary  and  of  the 
scoffer,  who  have  sometimes  gone  the  length  of 
affirming  that  the  attempt  to  christianize  the  people 
of  this  nation  has  been  a  failure — that  nothing  has 

Ijeen  done " "At  every  station 

which  I  personally  visited,  the  converts  were  so 
numerous,  as  to  bear  a  very  visible  and  considerable 
proportion  to  the  entire  population." 

The  candidates  for  confirmation  were 
carefully  questioned, — • 

"  The  grey-haired  man  and  the  aged  woman  took 
their  places  to  read  and  to  be  examined,  among 
their  descendants  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions ;  the  chief  and  the  slave  stood  side  by  side, 
with   the  same   holy  volume   in   their  hands,  and 

tary  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission.  Both  these  gentle- 
men ably  and  consistently  advocated  the  views 
entertained  by  the  societies  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged,  and  maintained  throughout  much 
long  and  arduous  discussion,  a  Christian  tone  of 
feeling  and  expression,  which  could  not  but  gain 
the  respect  of  all  good  men. 
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exerted  their  endeavours  each  to  surpass  the  other 
in  returning  proper  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  them,  concerning  what  they  had  been  reading." 

These  assemblages  took  place  sometimes 
in  the  open  air,  but  generally  in  a  build- 
ing set  apart  by  the  natives  in  each  pah 
or  native  village ;  the  Bishop  says  he  en- 
coiu'aged  them  on  all  occasions,  to  probe 
the  extent  of  the  attainments  and  improve- 
ments of  the  converts.  He  adds,  that  the 
lay  catechists,  as  well  as  the  clergj-,  were 
"  all  animated  by  a  good  spirit,  and  a  desire, 
according  to  their  several  abilities,  to  work 
the  work  of  God." 

To  return  to  the  land  question,  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  Mission,  11,600  acres 
were  claimed.  This  might  at  first  sight 
seem  excessive,  were  it  not  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  society  had  no  private  interest 
whatever  in  holding  land,*  but  simply  desired 
to  make  proper  provision  for  buildings,  gar- 
dens, and  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  the 
missionaries,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  natives  connected  with  their  various 
stations.  Their  expenditure  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1836  was  no  less  than  £13,000 ;  the 
total  cost  from  the  commencement  of  their 
operations  to  the  present  time  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  £273,000  on  that  mission  only. 
In  1839-40  they  had  established  chapels 
and  schools  at  Tepuna,  Keri-Keri  and  AA'an- 
garoa,  Paihia,  AVaimate,  and  Kaitaia,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island ;  and  at  Entry 
Island,  Poverty  Bay,  Rotorua,  Tauranga, 
Hauraki,  and  Manukan,  in  the  southern 
portion.  The  number  of  schools  at  these 
several  stations  was  eighty-three ;  the  scho- 
lars were  in  all,  2,562.  The  congregations 
regularly  attending  Di\'ine  worship  were 
4,64-1,  the  communicants  284. 

A  farm  was  established  at  the  Waimate, 
expressly  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture among  the  natives,  for  their  exclusive 
benefit. 

The  extent  to  which  spiritual  instruction 
was  carried  on  by  European  and  native 
catechists  at  this  period  is  shown  in  the 
difliision  of  the  Cluu'ch  of  England  Prayer- 
book  and  Hymns  to  the  number  of  33,000 
copies,  and  in  the  demand  from  the  London 
directors  for  an  additional  10,000  copies  of 
the  New  Zeidand  Testament,  printed  in  the 
Maori  language.  At  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
Mr.  Mair  states  that  he  cotdd  have  readily 
*  By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1841,  the  whole  of  their  land 
in  Xew  Zealand  wa.?  "  appropriated  to  endow  or 
aid  the  endowment  of  a  parochial  ministry,  of  a 
bishopric,    if   necessary,   and    of    educational    and 


purchased  a  cargo  of  corn,  if  he  had  had  a 
number  of  the  small  Prayer-books  circulated 
by  the  mission.  The  land  ptu'chased  for  the 
Wesleyan  jMission  in  the  com-se  of  seventeen 
years,  up  to  July,  1840,  in  various  places 
where  they  had  established  missions,  was 
altogether  only  8.50  acres,  and  the  price 
paid  for  the  land  averaged  from  four  to  jive 
shillings  per  acre.  At  ]\languugu,  on  the 
Hokianga  (their  oldest  station),  they  paid 
£189  10s.  for  a  waste  and  thickly  wooded 
tract,  then  comparativel}'  valueless.  The 
land  held  and  tilled  by  the  society  did  not 
support  the  mission ;  the  annual  charge  on 
the  funds  derived  from  charitable  contribu- 
tions in  England  was,  in  1838,  £3,617;  in 
1839,  £3,885;  and  in  1840,  about  £4,000. 
In  1839,  they  had  stations  at  Mangungu, 
'\Vaima,  Newark,  Orougatta,  Kaipara, 
Heads  of  Kaipara,  Kawia,  Waingaroa, 
Taranaki,  and  Kapiti.  The  communicants 
and  scholars  amounted  to  1,763.  Their 
expenditure  on  the  New  Zealand  Mission,  up 
to  1848,  amoimted  to  upwards  of  £80,000. 
A  Roman  Catholic  ^lission  was  estab- 
lished in  1 838,  when  ^Nlonseigueur  PompaUier, 
the  bisliop  anived,  with  a  priest  and  cate- 
chist ;  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  could  not  but  tend  to  unsettle 
and  distract  the  minds  of  the  newly  con- 
verted heathens,  and  was  besides  calculated 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  controversy  on  points 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Church  and  Wesleyan 
missionaries. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  aftbrd  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  condition 
of  New  Zealand  at  this  important  epoch  of 
its  history,  I  now  return  to  its  secular 
aft'airs. 

In  the  month  of  :May,  1837,  Sir  R. 
Bourke,  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
while  awaiting  the  receipt  of  a  promised 
parliamentary  enactment  relative  to  these 
islands,  heai'd  that  a  war  had  broken  out 
between  two  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  by  which  the  safety  of  the  British 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  shipping,  was  en- 
dangered. He  thereupon  sent  Captain 
Hobson,  then  commanding  H.M.S.  Rattle- 
snake, as  an  experienced  and  judicious 
officer,  for  their  protection,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  him  to  report  his  opinions 
"  on  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand,  and 

collegiate  establishments ;  and  for  other  objects  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  natives." — See  Statement 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
Lanrl  purchased  by  their  Missionaries,  lS4o 
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the  means  of  procuring,  with  the  least 
possible  overt  interference,  the  common 
interests  of  the  natives  and  of  the  British 
settled  amongst  them."* 

This  request  was  complied  with  by  Captain 
Hobson  in  an  able  document,  dated  August, 
1837,  wherein,  after  adverting  to  the  decrease 
of  the  natives,  and  the  simultaneous  increase 
of  the  British  subjects,  he  speaks  of  the 
latter  as  every  day  acquiring  considerable 
possessions  of  land  ;   and  adds, — 

"  Heretofore  the  great  and  powerful  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Missionaries  has  done  much  to  check 
the  natural  turbulence  of  the  native  population ; 
but  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  lower  orders  of 
our  countrymen  not  only  tends  to  diminish  that 
holy  influence,  but  to  provoke  the  resentment  of 
the  natives,  which,  if  once  excited,  would  produce 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  solemn  duty,  both  in  justice  to  the 
better  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves,  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  grow- 
ing evil." 

Captain  Hobson  then  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  v^dth  a  surrounding 
tract  of  land,  at  Cloudy  Bay,  Hokianga, 
and  in  other  places,  as  the  occupation  of 
British  subjects  proceeds.  The  chief  factor 
to  be  a  magistrate,  and  a  treaty  to  be  con- 
cluded with  the  chiefs  for  the  recognition  of 
the  factories,  and  the  protection  of  the 
British  subjects  and  their  property.  Mr. 
Busby  had  previously  (on  the  16tli  of  June, 
1837),  addressed  Sir  R.  Bourke  on  the  same 
subject,  and  recommended  that  England 
should  undertake  the  protection  of  New 
Zealand,  and  send  troops  there ;  proposing 
a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 

In  the  beginning  of  1838,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  expediency  of  regu- 
lating the  settlement  of  British  subjects 
therein ;  a  variety  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined at  considerable  length  (their  e\d- 
dence  extending  over  352  pages) ;  the  report 
thereupon  was  solely  that, — 

"  The  extension  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
crown  is  a  question  of  public  policy,  which  belongs 
to  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's  government;  but, 
that  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  support,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  to 
afford  it,  of  the  exertions  which  have  already  bene- 
Jicialhj  ejfected  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  reliyious 
and  social  condition  of  the  aborij/ines  of  New  Zealand, 
affords  the  best  present  hopes  of  their  future  progress 
in  civilization." 

While   her    Majesty's    government    were 

*  Despatch  from  Governor  Bourke  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
September,  1837.— Pari.  Papers,  7th  Feb.,  1838. 
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considering  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  and  government  of  British 
subjects  in  New  Zealand,  the  necessity  for 
so  doing  became  more  evident,  as  the  Euro- 
pean population  continued  to  increase.  Al- 
most from  the  establishment  of  the  mission 
stations,  some  respectable  families  had,  from 
time  to  time,  taken  up  their  abode  iu  various 
localities.  At  Kororarika,  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  they  had  gradually  augmented  to 
several  hundred  of  both  sexes,  and  a  regu- 
lar town  had  been  formed,  containing  a 
church  and  two  or  three  hotels.  There 
were  seldom  less  than  eight  or  ten  large 
ships  at  anchor  in  its  immediate  vicinity ; 
and  land  fronting  the  water,  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  stores,  was  valued  at  £1,000  per 
acre.  With  the  almost  instinctive  habits 
of  self,  or  local  government,  so  characteristic 
of  the  British  race,  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  introduce  order  in  the  place  of  anarchy, 
by  establishing  a  rude  system  of  justice. 

In  May,  18-38,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kororarika  held  a  public  meeting, 
to  determine  "  the  best  means  for  affording 
protection  to,  and  regulating  other  matters 
connected  with,  the  welfare  of  the  residents, 
both  Europeans  and  natives."  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  society,  called  the 
Kororarika  Association,  whose  authority  was 
to  extend  "from  Matavai  to  Brind's  bay,  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  land  of  Oneroa,  or 
the  Long  Sandy  Beach,  and  all  the  land 
that  is  bounded  by  the  coast  from  tlie  beach 
to  the  bay."  The  resolutions  adopted  were 
fifteen  in  number.  The  first  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest.  They  all 
partake  strongly  (and,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  almost  unavoid- 
ably) of  the  spirit  of  "  Lynch  law." 

"  Resolution  I. — That  in  the  event  of  any  act  of 
aggression  being  committed  on  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  the  members  of  this  society  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  or  others,  the  individuals  of  this 
association  shall  consider  themselves  bound  to  assem- 
ble together  (armed,  if  necessary,  on  being  called 
upon  to  do  so)  at  the  dwelling  of  the  person  attacked; 
and  if  any  member  shall  refuse,  he  shall  be  fined  five 
pounds  sterling.  But  if  the  person  attacked  be  in 
fault,  he  shall  be  fined  one  pound  sterling." 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  resolutions 
were  framed  to  check  desertion  from  ships, 
by  enacting,  that  every  member  should, — 

"  Consider  himself  bound  to  aid  any  commander 
of  a  ve.ssel  who  may  apply  for  the  recovery  of  run- 
away sailors,  who  may  be  at  Kororarika,  or  in  its  vici- 
nitv,  within  the  prescribed  time  (i.e.  four  clear  days), 
anJ  if  any  member  shall  refuse  to  give  such  aid,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds  sterling," 

The   fifth   and  sixth  referred  to  persons 
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stealing,  or  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing 
them  to  be  such,  and  enacted,  that  the  party 
accused  of  either  offence  should  be  obliged 
to  appear  before  a  committee  of  at  least 
seven  members  of  the  association :  in  the 
event  of  their  unanimously  pronouncing 
him  guilty,  he  was — 

"  To  be  forwarded  to  the  British  llesident,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  he  shaU  think  fit ;  but  if  the  Resident 
refuses  to  act,  then  the  guihy  person  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  local  laws,  which  necessity 
shall  compel  the  association  to  frame." 

The  tenth  was  enacted  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  rents ;  a  committee  of  at  least 
five  members  to  arbitrate  in  the  event  of 
any  disputed  point  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  as 
follows : — 

"  That  every  member  of  this  association  shall 
provide  himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  good 
musket  and  bayonet,  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  cutlass,  and 
at  least  thirty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  :  and  that  the 
said  arms  and  ammunition  shall  be  inspected,  at  any 
time,  by  an  officer  apiJointed  for  that  purpose. 

"  That  to  form  a  lund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  association,  each  member  shall  pay,  at  the  next 
general  meeting,  ten  shilling's,  and  two  shillings  per 
month  afterwards." 

The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  self- 
constituted  tribunal  (for  Mr.  Busby,  as  had 
been  foreseen,  declined  any  interference) 
was,  the  banishment  of  the  offenders  from 
the  limits  of  its  jiu'isdiction,  with,  in  some 
instances,  the  addition  of  tarring  and  fea- 
thering. Resistance  was  hopeless,  as  the 
association  could  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
the  natives.  The  culprit  was  stripped,  co- 
vered with  a  thick  and  enduring  coating  of 
tar  from  head  to  foot,  then  spriidvled  all 
over  with  feathers  of  different  sizes  ;  and,  in 
tliis  state,  led  several  times  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  beach,  to  the  tune  of  the 
Itoffue's  March,  amidst  the  derisive  cheers 
of  the  English,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
aborigines.  The  wretched  delinquent  was 
then  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  Kororarika  for  ever,  witli 
an  assurance  that  his  reappearance  woidd 
subject  him  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  dis- 
graceful punishment. 

Six  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
"  provisioital  government"  of  Kororarika, 
steps  were  taken  by  her  Majesty's  ministers 
for  "  the  establishment  of  some  competent 
British  authoritv  within  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand." 

In  December,  1838,  Lord  Glenelg,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  suggested  the 


appointment  of  an  officer  invested  with  the 
character  and  powers  of  a  British  consid, 
and  subsequently  advised  that  certain  por- 
tions of  New  Zealand  should  be  added  to 
New  Soutli  Wales,  as  a  dependency  of  that 
colony ;  and  that  the  officer  selected  for  the 
above-named  purpose  should  likewise  receive 
an  appointiucnt  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  dependent  settlement  thus  contem- 
plated. These  pro])ositions  were  assented 
to  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  express  condition  that  "  the  annexation 
of  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  or  any  assump- 
tion of  authority  beyond  that  attaching  to  a 
British  consulate,  should  be  strictly  contin- 
gent vtpon  the  indispensable  preliminary  of 
the  territorial  cession  having  been  obtained 
by  amicable  ncffot/ation  rai/h,  and  free  con- 
currence of,  the  native  chiefs."* 

Accordingly,  in  June,  183!),  letters  patent 
were  issued,  authorizing  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  "  to  include  within  the 
limits  of  that  colony,  any  territory  which  is 
or  may  be  acquired  in  sovereignty  by  hei' 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  within 
that  group  of  islands  commonly  called  New 
Zealand,  Ijdng  between  34''  30'  and  iV''  10' 
S.  lat."  In  the  following  month.  Captain 
Ilobson  received  the  appointment  of  British 
consul  in  New  Zealand.  The  instructionsf 
addressed  to  him  by  the  INIarquess  of  Nor- 
mauby,  who  then  presided  over  the  colonial 
department,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
questions  which  have  since  been,  and  still 
are,subjccts  of  grave  dispute,  but  they  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  in  full ;  I  can  there- 
fore only  cite  the  most  interesting  passages. 
His  lordship  states  that  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment had  not  been  unaware  of  the 
national  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  colonization  of  New  Zealand;  but  had 
been  restrained  from  engaging  in  such  an 
enterprise  by  deference  to  the  advice  and 
concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  the  House 
of  Commons'  committee  of  1836 ;  which 
opinions,  he  adds,  her  jMajesty's  ministers 
still  retained  "  in  unimpaired  force,"  though 
compelled  to  alter  their  course  by  circum- 
stances over  which  tliey  had  no  control. 
After  adverting  to  "  the  fact,  that  a  very 
considerable  body  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
have  already  established  their  residence  and 
effected  settlements  there,  aud  that  many 
persons  in  this  kingdom  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society,  having  for  its  object 

*  Parliamentary  Papers  of  8th  April,  1S40,  p.  34. 
+  Ibid.  pp.  37--I2. 
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the  acquisitiou  of  land,  and  the  removal  of 
emigrants  to  those  islands,"  Lord  Normanby 
(in  a  passage  previously  quoted,  at  p.  131) 
refers  to  the  character  and  numbers  of  the 
British  population,  as  necessitating  the  in- 
terposition of  the  government :  — 

"  I  have  already  stated,  that  we  acknowledge  New 
Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  so  far 
at  least  as  it  is  possible  to  make  that  acknowledg- 
ment in  favour  of  a  people  composed  of  numerous, 
dispersed,  and  petty  tribes,  who  possess  few  political 
relations  to  each  other,  and  are  incompetent  to  act, 
or  even  to  deliberate,  in  concert.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  their  rights,  tliough  inevitably  qualified  by 
this  consideration,  is  binding  on  tlie  faith  of  the 
British  crown.  The  Queen,  in  common  with  her 
Majesty's  immediate  predecessor,  disclaims,  for  her- 
self and  for  her  subjects,  every  pretension  to  seize 
oil  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  govern  them  as 
a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  unless  the 
free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives,  expressed 
according  to  their  established  usages,  shall  be  first 
obtained.  Belie\ing,  however,  that  their  own  wel- 
fare would,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned, be  best  promoted  by  the  surrender  to  her 
Majesty  of  a  right  now  so  precarious,  and  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  persuaded  that  the  benefits  of 
British  protection,  and  of  laws  administered  by  Bri- 
tish judges,  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
sacrifice  by  the  natives,  of  a  national  independence, 
which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain,  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  have  resolved  to  autliorize  you  to 
treat  with  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  for  tlie 
recognition  of  her  Majesty's  sovereign  authority  over 
the  whole  or  any  parts  of  those  islands  which  they 
may  be  willing  to  place  under  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nion. It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mere  recognition  of 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Queen  that  your  en- 
deavours are  to  be  confined,  or  your  negotiations 
directed.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the  chiefs 
should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  contract  with  you, 
as  representing  her  Majesty,  that  henceforward  no 
lands  shall  be  ceded,  either  gratuitously  or  other- 
wise, except  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 

Captain  Hobson  was  farther  directed  to 
announce,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
New  Zealand,  "  that  her  Majesty  w^ill  not 
acknowledge  as  valid  any  title  to  land  which 
is  not  either  derived  from  or  confirmed  by, 
a  grant  to  be  made  in  her  Majesty's  name, 
and  on  her  behalf." 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  to  be  main- 
tained towards  the  aborigines,  in  dealing 
with  them  for  their  lands.  Lord  Normanby 
enjoins,  not  merely  the  observance  of  the 
principles  of  sincerity,  justice,  and  good 
faith,  but  adds  : — ■ 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  They  must  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  any  contracts  in  which  they  might  be  the 
ignorant  and  unintentional  authors  of  injuries  to 
themselves.  You  will  not,  for  example,  purcliase 
from  them  any  territory,  the  retention  of  wliich  by 
them  would  lie  essential,  or  highly  conducive,  to 
their  own  comfort,  safety,  or  subsistence.  Tlie  ac- 
quisition of  land  by  the  crown  for  the  future  settle- 
ment of  British  subjects,  nntst  be  confined  to  such 


districts  as  the  natives  can  alienate,  without  distress 
or  serious  inconvenience  to  themselves.  To  secure 
the  observance  of  this,  will  be  one  of  tlie  first  duties 
of  their  official  protector." 

In  this  document  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Captain  Hobson  had  been  selected  as 
especially  qualified  for  the  position  in  which 
he  was  about  to  be  placed,  from  the  firm 
reliance  reposed  in  his  uprightness  and  plain 
dealing. 

Further  explanation  having  been  requested 
by  Captain  Hobson  concerning  some  portion 
of  his  "  Instructions,"  Lord  Normanby,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  15,  1839,  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  chief  point  in  question:  — 

"  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  respecting  the 
independence  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  relate, 
as  you  correctly  suppose,  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Northern  Island  only.  Our  information  respecting 
the  Southern  Island  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  me  to 
address  to  you  any  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  there.  If  the  country  is  really, 
as  you  suppose,  uninhabited,  except  but  by  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  in  a  savage  state,  incapaljle 
from  their  ignorance  of  entering  intelligently  into 
any  treaties  with  the  crown,  I  agree  with  you  tliat 
the  ceremonial  of  making  such  engagements  with 
them  would  be  a  mere  illusion  and  pretence  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  circumstances  noticed  in 
my  instructions,  may  perhaps  render  the  occupation 
of  the  Southern  Island  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  of 
duty  to  the  natives.  The  only  chance  of  an  effective 
protection  will  probably  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ment by  treaty,  if  that  be  possible,  or  if  not,  then  in 
the  assertion,  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  of  her 
Majesty's  sovereign  rights  over  the  island.  But  in 
my  inevitable  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  ease, 
I  must  refer  the  decision  in  the  first  instance  to  your 
own  discretion,  aided  by  the  advice  which  j'ou  will 
receive  from  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales." 

In  December,  1839,  Captain  Hobson 
reached  Sydney,  where  speculations  in  New 
Zealand  lauds,  were  then  openly  carried  on. 
An  auction  for  the  express  purpose  being 
advertised  as  about  to  be  held  some  few 
days  after  his  arrival.  Sir  George  Gijips 
stopped  the  sale,  by  warning  all  persons  in- 
tending to  become  pnrchasers  that  they 
would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  oaths 
of  office  were  administered  by  Sir  George 
Gipps,  as  governor  of  New  South  Wales  and 
its  dependencies,  to  Captain  Hobson,  as 
lieutenant-governor  "  in  and  over  any  terri- 
tory which  is  or  may  be  acquired  in  sove- 
reignty by  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, within  that  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  commonly  called  New  Zea- 
land." Having  received  his  commission. 
Captain  Hobson  sailed  from  Sydney,  accom- 
panied by  a  treasurer,*  collector  of  customs, 

*  In  a  despatch,  dated  20th  February,  18-10,  Cap- 
tain Hobson  complains  "  of  the  great  inconvenience 
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police  magistrate,  two  clerks,  a  sergeant ' 
and  four  troopers  of  the  mounted  police  of 
New  South  Wales ;  on  arriving  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  on  the  29th  January,  1810,  he 
immediately  issued  an  invitation  to  all  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  meet  liim  on  the  following 
day,  at  tlie  church  of  Kororarika,  and  cir- 
culated notices,  printed  in  the  Maori  (native) 
language,  that  on  the  5th  of  February  he 
wouhl  hold  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederation,  and  of  the  high  chiefs  who 
had  not  yet  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
treaty  to  be  proposed  for  their  considera- 
tion. The  settlers  assembled  accordingly  ; 
and  forty  of  them,  including  IMr.  Busby  and 
a  native  chief,  signed  a  document  attesting 
that  Captain  Hobson  had  then  and  there 
read  and  published  two  commissions,  namely, 
the  one  by  which  the  limits  of  New  South 
Wales  were  extended  so  as  to  comprehend 
New  Zealand,  and  the  other  by  wliich  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  over  such 
parts  of  the  islands  as  had  been  or  should 
hereafter  be,  ceded  in  sovereignty  to  the 
British  crown.  The  proclamations  framed 
by  Sir  George  Gipps  were  then  read,  an- 
nouncing the  assertion  of  her  IMajesty's 
authority  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  illegality 
of  any  title  to  land  not  confirmed  by  the 
crown  ;  but  declaring  that  no  intention  was 
entertained  of  dispossessing  "  the  owners  of 
any  laud  acquired  on  equitable  conditions, 
and  not  in  extent  or  otherwise  prejudicial 
to  the  present  or  prospective  interests  of  the 
community." 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  an  address  was 
presented  to  the  Lieutenant-governor,  signed 
by  forty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  Koro- 
rarika, in  which  tliey  declared  that  "  the 
establishment  of  British  law  and  British 
authority"  had  long  been  their  first  desire, 
assured  him  of  the  satisfaction  they  felt  at 
his  appointment,  from  their  knowledge  of 
his  personal  character,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  aid  him  with  their  "  best  exertions 
to  estabhsh  order,  law,  and  security  for  life 
and  property  in  this  improving  and  im- 
portant colony." 

On  the  5th  of  February,  having  first  held 
a  levee  at  the  house  of  iNIr.  Busby,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  principal  European 
inhabitants.  Captain  Hobson  proceeded 
and  responsibility"  he  had  been  subjected  to  by  the 
want  of  a  colonial  secretary,  or  a  legal  adviser, 
stating,  that  no  gentleman  suited  for  offices  of  such 
trust  could  be  found  in  New  South  Wale*,  who  were 
not  already  in  better  circumstances  than  the  limited 
means  of  a  new  eolonv  could  afford  them. 


about  noon  to  the  spacious  tents  erected  for 
the  occasion,  supported  by  Captain  Nias  and 
the  officers  belonging  to  H.^I.S.  Herald; 
by  Mr.  Busby,  the  members  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  French  Roman 
catholic  bishop,  and  the  prnicipal  residents, 
and  took  his  place  on  a  raised  platform,  the 
native  chiefs  seating  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  area  within  the 
tents.  The  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced by  Captain  Hobson's  announcing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  explaining  to  the 
chiefs  the  efl'ect  that  might  be  hoped  to 
residt  from  the  contemplated  measure,  and 
assuring  them,  in  the  most  fervent  manner, 
that  they  might  rely  implicitly  on  the  good 
faith  of  her  Majesty's  government.  He 
then  read  the  treaty,  dwelling  on  each  arti- 
cle, and  offering  a  few  remarks  explanatory 
of  such  passages  as  they  might  be  supposed 
not  to  understand ;  Mr.  H.  Williams,  of  the 
Church  ^lissionary  Society,  interpreting  in 
the  native  tongue,  sentence  by  sentence,  all 
that  was  said. 

The  treaty,  being  not  very  lengthy,  and 
frequently  alluded  to  in  discussions  on  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  New 
Zealand,  is  given  verbatim : — 

"  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  regarding 
with  her  royal  favour  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
Xew  Zealand,  and  anxious  to  protect  their  just  rights 
and  property,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  good  order,  has  deemed  it  necessary, 
(in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  have  already  settled  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  emigration  both  from 
Europe  and  Australia,  wliich  is  still  in  progress),  to 
constitute  and  appoint  a  functionary  properly  autho- 
rized to  treat  with  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
for  the  recognition  of  her  Majesty's  sovereign  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  islands. 
Her  Majesty,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  establish  a 
settled  form  of  civil  government,  with  a  view  to  avert 
the  evil  consequences  which  must  result  from  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  laws  and  institutions,  alike 
to  the  native  population  and  to  her  subjects,  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  empower  and  to  authorize 
me,  William  Hobson,  a  captain  in  her  Majesty's 
royal  navy,  Consul  and  Lieutenant-governor  over 
such  parts  of  New  Zealand  as  may  be,  or  hereafter 
shall  be,  ceded  to  her  Majesty,  to  invite  the  confed 
erated  and  independent  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  to 
concur  in  the  following  articles  and  conditions: — 

"  First. — The  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  the 
united  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  separate  and 
independent  chiefs  who  have  not  become  members  of 
the  confederation,  cede  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England,  absolutely,  and  without  reservation,  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  which  the  said  con- 
federation of  independent  chiefs  respectively  exercise 
or  possess,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  or  to 
possess,  over  their  respective  territories,  as  the  sole 
sovereigns  thereof. 
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"  Second. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England 
confirms  and  guarantees  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  respective  families  and  indi- 
viduals thereo!',  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  lands  and  estates,  forests,  fisheries, 
and  other  properties  which  they  may  collectively  or 
individually  possess,  so  long  as  it  is  their  wish  and 
desire  to  retain  the  same  in  their  possession.  But 
the  chiefs  of  the  united  tribes,  and  the  individual 
chiefs,  yield  to  her  Majesty  the  exclusive  right  'of 
pre-emption  over  such  lands  as  the  proprietors  thereof 
may  be  disposed  to  alienate,  at  such  prices  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  proprietors 
and  persons  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  treat  with 
them  in  that  behalf. 

"  Third. — In  consideration   thereof,  her   Majesty 

the   Queen   of  England   extends   to    the  natives    of 

New  Zealand  her  royal  protection,  and  imparts  to 

them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

"  (Signed)  W.  Hobson.'' 

When  Captain  Hobson  had  finislied  read- 
ing the  treaty,  the  chiefs  were  invited  to  ask 
explanations  on  any  point  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, and  to  make  any  observations  or 
remarivs  tliey  pleased.  Thereupon  twenty 
or  thirty  addressed  the  meeting,  and  op- 
posed the  proposition  with  great  violence ; 
and  at  one  period,  says  Captain  Hobson,* 
"with  such  etl'ect,  and  so  cleverly,  that  I 
feared  an  unfavourable  impression  would  be 
produced."  "  Send  the  man  away,"  said  a 
chief  named  Rewa-rewa,  addressing  his  com- 
panions ;  "  do  not  sign  the  paper ;  if  you  do, 
you  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  be  obliged  to  break  stones  for 
the  roads.  Your  land  will  be  taken  from 
you,  and  your  dignity  as  chiefs  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

At  this  critical  juncture  Nene  and  Pa- 
tuoni  arrived  with  the  Hokianga  chiefs. 
Nene,  whom  Sir  George  Grey,  in  a  recent 
dispatch  justly  designates  "  our  most  faith- 
ful ally,"  came  forward  at  the  first  pause, 
and  "  spoke  with  a  degree  of  natural  elo- 
quence which  surprised  all  the  Europeans," 
and  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  among  the 
natives.  Addressing  himself  to  his  country- 
men, he  exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  their 
own  condition ;  to  recollect  how  much  the 
character  of  the  New  Zealanders  had  been 
exalted  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  ; 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  govern  them- 
selves without  frequent  wars  and  bloodshed  ; 
concluding  by  strenuously  advising  them  to 
receive  the  British,  and  to  place  confidence 
in  their  promises.  Then,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Hobson,  he  said—"  You  must  be  our 
father  !  you  must  not  allow  us  to  become 
slaves  !  you  must  preserve  our  customs,  and 

•  See  despatch  of  Captain  Hobson  to  Sir  George 
Gipps,  dated  February  5th,  1840,  in  which  a  very 
graphic  account  is  given  of  the  whole  transaction. 


never  permit  our  land  to  be  wrested  from 
us!"  One  or  two  other  chiefs  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  and  the  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  until  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
in  order  to  aftbrd  them  full  time  for  reflec- 
tion. At  this  important  meeting  no  pre- 
sents were  given  to  them,  no  promises  of 
individual  favour  made  to  bribe  or  bias  their 
decision.  Early  the  next  morning  it  was 
intimated  to  Captain  Hobson,  that  the  cliiefs 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  proposal, 
were  desirous  at  once  to  sign  the  treaty,  and 
return  to  their  homes ;  he  therefore  assem- 
bled the  officers  of  the  government,  and 
proceeded  to  the  public  tents,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Busby  and  the  missionaries,  and 
witnessed  about  forty-six  head  chiefs  affix 
their  signatures  in  due  form,  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  five  hundred  of  inferior  degree. 

"  Now  therefore,  we,  the  chiefs  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  united  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  being 
assembled  in  congress  at  Waitangi,  and  we,  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  chiefs  of  New  Zealand,  claiming 
authority  over  the  tribes  and  territories  which  are 
specified  after  our  respective  names,  having  been 
made  fully  to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going treaty,  accept  and  enter  into  the  same  in  the 
full  spirit  and  meaning  thereof. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  attached  our  signa- 
tures or  marks  at  the  places  and  dates  respectively 
specified. 

"  Done  at  Waitangi,  this  6th  day  of  Februarv, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1840." — (512  signatures.)  ' 

The  acquiescence  of  the  abovenamed 
chiefs  (twenty-six  of  whom  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence)  was  deemed 
to  amount  to  a  full  and  clear  recognition  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  her  Majesty  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island,  and  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Captain  Hobson  forthvnth  proceeded  to 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  station  at  Hokianga, 
where  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  of  whom  assem- 
bled, together  with  a  number  of  natives,  in 
all  about  three  thousand.  The  proceedings 
were  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  at 
Waitangi,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Mission,  acting  as  interpreter :  but 
greater  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposed 
measure  on  this  thati  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, which  Captain  Hobson  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  catholic  party, 
and  to  some  disreputable  characters  who 
had  located  themselves  in  this  vicinity. 

The  lieutenant-governor  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  whole  of  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  Hokianga  to  sign  the 
treaty,  with  two  exceptions,  and  even  from 
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tlieir  tribes  many  inferior  eliiefs  added  their 
names.  From  the  Hokianga,  he  proceeded 
to  W'aitemata,  situated  in  the  estuary  now 
called  tlie  Frith  of  the  Thames,  where,  after 
obtaining  the  adherence  of  the  principal 
chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  attacked 
ou  the  1st  of  Riarch,  1840,  with  paralysis, 
brought  on  by  anxiety  of  mind  and  long 
exposure  to  wet.  In  order  tliat  the  public 
sernce  should  not  suiler  by  this  event,  Cap- 
tain Hobson  commissioned  Captain  Symonds, 
of  the  British  army,  and  five  members  of 
the  Chui-ch  Missionary  society,  to  procure 
the  signatures  of  the  chiefs  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  to  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  these 
districts  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
thern Island,  except  Kaitaia,  on  its  north- 
western extremity,  wliither  he  dispatched 
Rlr.  Shortland,  acting  colonial  secretary, 
two  gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the 
new  government,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  Church  Rlissionary  Society. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Major  Bunbury 
arrived,  with  eighty  men  of  the  80th  regi- 
ment, and  Captain  Hobson,  deeming  it  ad- 
^^sable  to  display  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  government  in  a  more  ostensible  manner 
than  could  be  done  by  pri\'ute  individuals, 
dispatched  the  aforesaid  officer  in  the  Herald 
to  visit  the  most  important  portions  of  Mid- 
dle Island  or  Tavai  Poenamou,  Stewart's  or 
Southern  Island,  and  such  parts  of  the 
Northern  Island  as  were  not  already  ceded 
to  the  crown,  desiring  him,  if  possible,  to 
secure  in  each  place  the  adhesion  of  the 
head  chiefs,  and  especially  that  of  Raupe- 
raha.  Before  the  Lieutenant-governor  covild 
receive  accounts  of  more  than  the  partial 
success  of  his  emissaries,  intelligence  reached 
him  from  authentic  sources  of  the  formation 
into  a  separate  government,  of  the  settlers 
located  at  Port  Nicholson,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  their 
election  of  a  council,  and  their  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wakefield  as  its  president.  He 
was  likewise  informed  that  taxes  had  been 
raised,  and  most  unjust  as  well  as  illegal 
exercise  of  magisteriid  authoi-ity  had  been 
practised. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Captain  Hobson 
in  this  emergency  may  be,  for  several  rea- 
sons, best  told  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Availing  myself  of  the  universal  adherence  nf 
the  native  chiefs  to  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  as  testi- 
fied by  their  signatures  to  the  original  document,  in 
my  presence,  or  to  copies  signed  by  me,  in  the  hands 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  commis>iioned  and 
authorized  to  treat  with  them,  I  yielded  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case  arising  out  of  the  events  at  Port 


Nicholson ;  and,  without  waiting  for  Major  Bun- 
bury's  report,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  her 
Majesty  over  the  Northern  Island.  Actuated  by 
similar  motives,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
civilized  state  of  the  natives,  and  su])porti--d  by  the 
ad\'ice  of  Sir  George  Glpps,  previously  given,  I  also 
proclaimed  the  authority  of  her  M.ijcsty  over  the 
southern  islands  on  the  ground  of  discovery." 

Captain  Hobson  dispatched  Rlr.  Short- 
land  to  publish  the  proclamation  above 
referred  to,  together  with  another  addressed 
to  the  settlers  at  Port  Nicholson,  desiring 
him  immediately  ou  his  arrival— 

"To  displace  all  persons  holding  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  usurped  government,  except  such  as 
may  be  engaged  by  them,  merely  for  private  pur- 
poses ;  and  to  restore  to  all  persons  the  possession  of 
property,  of  which  tViey  were  in  occupation  when  the 
emigrants  arrived,  and  from  which  they  had  been 
forcibly  ejected,  by  persons  calling  themselves  magis- 
trates."' 

Meanwhile,  Major  Bunbury  and  the  other 
gentlemen  appointed  by  Captain  Hobson  to 
cany  out  the  remainder  of  his  instructions 
(which  bodily  weakness  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  in  person),  after  obtaining  the 
signatures  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Northern 
Islandj  proceeded  to  the  Middle  Island, 
where  they  procured  the  assent  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  head  chiefs  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  by 
cession,  and  took  possession  of  Stewart's  or 
Southern  Island  by  right  of  discovery. 

RIajor  Bunbury  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  own  tour  : — 

"  I  visited  the  harbours  of  Coromandel,  Mercury 
Bay,  Touranga,  Hawke's  Bay,  Port  Niehoison, 
Robuka  Ishmd  (Foveaux  straits),  the  islands  of 
Capiti  and  Mana,  Otago  and  Southern  Port  (Stew- 
art's Island).  From  all  these  places  I  obtained  the 
necessary  signatures,  excepting  in  two  places,  where 
my  mission  had  been  anticipated  by  other  gentle- 
men sent  by  Captain  Hobson.  At  Southern  Port 
(Stewart's  Island),  and  at  Cloudy  Bay  (Middle 
Island),  Captain  Nias  and  myself,  judging  it  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  natives,  as  well  a,s 
European  settlers,  that  further  delay  shoidd  not 
take  place,  we  ])roclaimed  the  Queen's  authority 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  at  the  former  place,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  where  we  did  not  meet  nith  natives, 
by  right  of  discovery :  and  at  the  latter  on  the  17th 
of  June,  from  the  sovereignty  having  been  ceded 
by  the  principal  native  chiefs." 

It  may  here  be  asked  how  far  the  natives 
really  understood  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi,  and  what  their  idea  was  of 
the  right  of  sovereignty  thus  conceded, 
since  in  the  native  language  there  was  no 
such  word.  The  definition  given  by  No- 
pcra,  one  of  the  Kaitaia  chiefs,  when  arguing 
with  his  countrynieu  on  the  sul)ject,  offers, 
perhaps,  the  most  correct  answer  to  both 
these    questions.       "  The    shadow    of    the 
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land,"  he  said,  "  goes  to  Queen  Victoria ; 
I  but  the  substance  remains  with  us.  We 
will  go  to  the  governor  and  get  a  payment 
for  our  land,  as  before."  The  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Middle  Island  were  like  those 
of  the  Northern,  most  pertinacious  in  their 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  document  which 
they  were  requested  to  confirm,  would  give 
any  right  to  the  Crown  to  deprive  them  of 
their  lands  ;  some  were  even  averse  to  re- 
ceiving presents  after  signing  it,  lest  they 
should  give  encouragement  to  any  such 
pretension.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  no 
doubt,  that  the  belief  of  the  native  chiefs 
was,  that  in  signing  the  treaty,  they  sanc- 
tioned the  assumption  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, of  mayisterial  jurisdiction  only,  and 
had  no  idea  of  its  involving  the  surrender 
of  any  territorial  rights  whatsoever. 

To  return  to  the  proceedings  of  what  we 
may  now  term  the  local  government,  which 
was  at  first  fixed  at  a  place  called  Russell, 
three  miles  from  Kororarika,  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands;  but  about  November,  1840,  re- 
moved to  a  new  site,  termed  Auckland, 
situated  on  an  isthmus  of  land  about  four 
miles  broad,  which  unites  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Upper  Island,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  opposite  coasts,  ha\'ing  on  the 
east  side  the  Bay  of  Waitemata,  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  New  Zealand ;  and  on  the 
west,  the  Bay  of  Manukao,  which  has  like- 
wise a  good  harbour.  Whether  considered 
in  reference  to  these  singular  advantages, 
or  to  its  extensive  inland  water  communi- 
cation,— to  the  considerable  proportion  of 
arable  land  and  fine  timber  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  or  viewed  with  regard  to  its 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  po- 
pulation who  had  so  long  needed  the  con- 
trol of  some  legally  organized  authority, 
and  likewise  of  the  largest  number  and 
most  christianized  poi'tion  of  the  natives ; 
the  selection  of  this  position  for  the  capital 
was  unquestionably  a  judicious  one,  and 
was  considered  as  such  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  who  confirmed  the  choice  of 
Captain  Hobson. 

A  charter  for  "  erecting  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand,  and  for  creating  and  estab- 
lishing a  Legislative  and  an  Executive 
Council,  and  for  granting  certain  powers 
and  authority  to  the  governor  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  colony,"  was  signed  by 
the  Queen  on  the  16th  of  November,  1840. 
This  charter  or  letters  patent  defined  the 
colony   of  New   Zealand  to   consist   of  the 


group  of  islands  Ijdng  between  34°  30'  and 
47°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  166°  5'  and  179^  E. 
long.;*  and  declared  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal islands  heretofore  known  as  the  Nor- 
thern, Middle,  and  Stewart's,  should  hence- 
forth be  designated  and  known  respectively 
as  New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and  New 
Leiiister.  The  Legislative  Council  was  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  six  persons,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  and  holding  office 
during  its  pleasure,  with  power  to  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  colony,  con- 
formable to  instructions  from  the  Queen  in 
Council ;  the  Executive  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  government,  to  assist  and  advise  the 
governor,  who  was  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown. 

In  this  charter  we  find  a  clause  empower- 
ing the  governor  to  grant  "  waste  lands," 
either  to  private  persons  or  to  corporate 
bodies;  but  the  following  paragraph  states : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  these  our  let- 
ters patent  contained,  shall  affect  or  be  construed 
to  affect  the  rights  of  any  aboriginal  natives  of  the 
said  colony  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  actual  occupa- 
tion or  enjoyment  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  the 
persons  of  their  descendants,  of  any  lands  in  the 
said  colony  now  actually  occupied  or  enjoyed  by 
such  natives." 

Captain  Hobson  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  new  colony, 
and  instructions  were  issued  under  tlie 
royal  sign  manual,  dated  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, 1810,  prescribing  his  powers  and 
duties,  and  those  of  the  Legislative  attd 
Executive  Councils;  a  survey  was  to  be 
made,  and  the  colony,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, divided  into  counties,  and  as  nearly  as 
may  be  into  hundreds  of  100  miles  square, 
and  parishes  of  twenty-five  miles  square. 
The  "  waste  and  uncleared  lands  belong- 
ing  to  and  vested  in  the  crown,"  were  here- 
after to  be  sold  at  one  imiform  price. 
Finally,  the  governor  was  enjoined  to  use 
every  effort  "  to  promote  religion  and  educa- 
tion among  the  native  inhabitants ; "  "  to 
protect  them  in  their  persons,  and  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  possessions ;  by  all 
lawful  means  to  prevent  and  restrain  all 
violence  and  injustice,  which  may  in  any 
manner  be  practised  or  attempted  against 
them,  and  to  take  sucli  measures  as  may 
appear  necessary  for  their  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  for  their  advancement 
in  civilization." 

In    the    instructions    from    Lord    John 

*  These  boundaries  were  subsequently  altered 
as  will  l)e  shown  in  Topography  chapter. 
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Russell  to  Governor  Ilobson,  dated  9th  of 
December,  1840,  his  lordship,  referring  to 
the  aborigines,  said  . — 

"  They  are  not  mere  wanderers  over  an  extended 
surface  in  search  of  a  precarious  existence,  nor 
tribes  of  hunters  or  of  herdsmen ;  but  a  people 
among  whom  the  arts  of  government  have  made 
some  progrt-ss  —  who  have  estahlished  hi/  their  own 
customs  a  division  and  appropriation  of  the  soil — 
who  are  not  without  some  measure  of  agricultural 
skill,  and  a  certain  subordination  of  ranks,  with 
usages  having  the  character  and  authority  of  law. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  been  formerly  recog- 
nised by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  state ; 
and,  even  in  assuming  the  dominion  of  the  country, 
this  principle  was  acknowledged,  for  it  is  on  the 
deliberate  act  and  cession  of  the  chiefs,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  at  large,  that  our  title  rests." 

A  cinl  list  was  drawn  up,  fixing  the  salary 
of  the  governor,  at  £1,200;  that  of  the 
chief  jtistice,  £'1,000;  colonial  secretary, 
£600  ;*  treasurer,  £600  ;  surveyor-general, 
£600;  collector  of  customs,  £500  ;  attorney- 
general,  £400;  protector  of  aborigines, 
£400.  Total,  5,300.  The  expenses  of 
the  above  establishment  were  estimated  at 
£6,000;  public  buildings  and  works, 
£5,000;  contingencies  at  £3,000.  Total, 
£19,300.  To  meet  these  charges,  it  was 
expected  that  £10,000  would  be  raised  from 
duties  le\ied  in  New  Zealand,  from  4,000 
Europeans ;  £5,000  to  be  raised  within  the 
colony  from  land  sales  there,  and  £5,000  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament.  The  t\vo  chief 
sources  of  revenue  expected  were  duties  on 
imports,  viz.,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  and  asssessments  on  uncultivated 
lands  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 


I  have  now  traced  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  New  Zealand,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  namely,  from  its  dis- 
covery by  Tasman  in  1642  to  its  formation 
into  a  British  colony  in  1840.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further  it  may  be  necessary  to  state 
that  very  different  opinions  are  entertained 
concerning  the  measures  which  led  to,  and 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Waitangi ;  some 
parties  considering  them  to  have  been  in- 
judicious and  uncalled  for,  because  New 
Zealand,  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
treaty,  was  already  a  British  dependency. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  on  tlie 
following  grounds,  viz.,  that  Captain  Cook, 

•  The  salary  of  the  colonial  secretary,  of  the 
colonial  treasurer,  and  of  the  surveyor-general,  was 
to  be  increased  £10  per  annum  till  it  reached  £800; 
that  of  the  attorney-general  was  to  be  increased 
£10  per  annum,  till  it  reached  £500. 

t  In  ITf^T,  the  King  of  Kngland,  in  n  royal  com- 
mission, declared   New   South   Wales,  on   the  east 


the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  its  shores 
(which  it  will  be  remembered  Tasman  never 
did),  took  possession  of  both  islands  in 
1769,  with  the  customary  formalities;  that, 
consequently,  wlien  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  was  formed.  New  Zealand 
was  inchuled  within  the  jiuisdiction  of 
Captain  Phillip,  its  earliest  governor  ;t  that 
in  1814  and  in  1819,  Governor  Macquarie 
claimed  and  exercised  authority  there  by 
appointing  magistrates;  that  in  1832,  a 
British  Resident  was  stationed  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands;  and  that,  in  December,  1837,  a 
man  named  Edward  Doyle  underwent  the 
extreme  sentence  of  the  law  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  for  a  bm'glary  com- 
mitted at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  1836;  the  sentence  being  executed 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  (9  George  lA.)  The 
recognition  by  the  British  government  of 
tlie  registers  of  vessels  belonging  to  New 
Zealand,  and  of  a  distinctive  flag,  is  asserted 
to  be  no  more  than  had  been  pre\iously 
done  in  the  case  of  British  possessions,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1835,  the  remark  of  Sir  George 
Gipps,  is  cited,  that  it  was  simply  "  a  paper 
pellet,  fired  off  by  Mr.  Busby  at  the  Baron 
de  Thierry." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contested  that 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  New  Zealand 
(at  least  as  far  as  the  two  principal  islands 
are  concerned),  rest  solely  on  the  treaty  of 
W^aitangi. 

The  chief  arguments  used  to  enforce  this 
opinion  will  be  found  succinctly  stated  in  a 
memorandum  transmitted  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  bearing 
date  18th  of  March,  1840.  It  is  there 
stated  "  that  the  British  statute  book  has 
in  three  distinct  enactments,  declared  that 
New  Zealand  is  not  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions ;  and  secondly,  that  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  made  the  most  public,  solemn, 
and  authentic  declaration  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make,  that  New  Zealand  was  a  sub- 
stantive and  independent  state,"  by  accred- 
iting ]Mr.  Busby  to  the  chiefs,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  as  heads  of  an  indepen- 
dent people,  and  still  more  by  formally 
and  practically  acknowledging  their  national 

coast  of  Australia,  "  extending  from  Cape  York, 
lat.  IV  37,  to  the  South  Cape,  lat.  43'  30,  and  in- 
land to  the  westward  as  far  as  135'  long.,  compre- 
hending/ all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific 
!  Ocean  within  the  latitude  of  the  above-named 
capes,"  as  part  of  the  British  dominions,  in  virtue 
of  the  sovereignty  established  by  Captain  Cook. 
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flag,  aud  giving  effect  to  the  registers  of 
their  vessels.  With  regard  to  the  right 
acquired  by  the  proceedings  of  Captain 
Cook,  it  has  been  lU'ged,  not  only  that  it 
was,  at  the  utmost,  "  a  right  inchoative, 
good  as  against  third  parties,  but  not  as 
against  the  native  owners  of  the  soil,"  but 
that  even  if  England  had  thereby  become 
possessed  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  dominion 
over  these  islands,  such  assumption  had 
been  wholly  annulled  aud  abrogated  by  the 
subsequent  unqualified  admissions  of  the 
national  indepeudence  of  New  Zealand. 
Having  briefly  enumerated  the  points  most 
strongly  insisted  upon,  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  most  of  which  have  been  more 
fully  dwelt  on  in  the  previous  pages,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusion. 

New  Zealand  Company. — Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hobson,  it  is  necessai-y  to  give  some  account 
of  a  company,  whose  proceedings  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  materially  aff'ected 
the  interests  of  that  colony,  and  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
minds  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  colo- 
nizing" portion  of  the  British  population. 

I  approach  the  subject  with  reluctance, 
for  it  involves  the  investigation  and  analysis 
of  perplexing  aud  contradictory  statements, 
and  necessitates  inquiry  into  the  transac- 
tions of  a  corporate  body,  which,  during 
its  whole  existence,  has  been  more  or  less  at 
variance,  both  with  the  imperial  and  local 
government. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  "  New  Zealand  question,"  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  overwhelmed  with  volumi- 
nous masses  of  documents,  I  may  enumerate 
a  portion  of  the  materials  which  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  examine,  before  attempting 
an  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  it.  Irrespective  of  the  numerous 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
one*  of  which  contains  287  closely  printed 
8vo  pages,  there  are  the  parliamentary 
reports  and  papers,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  or  presented 
by  royal  command,  occupying  4,548  large 
foho  pages.  The  twenty -five  reports  of  the 
"  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company," 
aud  the  documents  appended  thereto,  extend 
over  2,882  octavo  pages;  the  eight  ponderous 

•  Debate   in   the   House   of  Commons  on   17th, 
18th,  and   I9th  June,  in   the  case  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  New  Zealand  Company;  printed  by  John 
Murray,  1845. 
niv.  V. 


volumes  of  the  Ntw  Zealand  Journal  (the 
weekly  organ  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany), contain  2,768  pages.  Btit  this  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  that  has  been 
printed  and  ptdjlished  on  this  subject. 
There  are  now  before  me  four-and-twenty 
different  works  on  New  Zealand,  several  of 
them  in  two  volumes,  some  attacking, 
others  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  besides,  the  journals  of  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  the  reports  of  the  Church 
and  Wesleyan  Missions,  and  of  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society,  not  to  mention  in- 
numerable pamphlets,  and  papers  put 
forth  at  various  times  in  magazines  and 
periodicals.  Altogether,  I  consider  the 
mass  of  printed  matter  exclusively  relating 
to  New  Zealand,  which  has  come  under 
my  notice  within  the  last  few  months, 
wotild  about  equal  twenty  thousand  printed 
8vo  pages ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  aff'airs  of  the 
Company. 

Notwithstanding  these  voluminous  state- 
ments, there  does  not  any  where  appear,  a 
clear,  impartial,  and  connected  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  individuals,  who,  at  differ- 
ent times,  endeavoured  to  form  associations, 
the  common  object  of  which,  under  different 
pretences,  was  the  acquisition  of  lands  in 
New  Zealand  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  their 
resale  in  England  at  a  very  high  one. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  been  able  to  trace,  was  made  by  an 
unchartered  association,  formed  in  1825, 
for  whom,  in  1826-7,  a  Captain  Herd  pur- 
chased some  land  at  Herd's  Point,*  in  the 
Hokianga  river,  and  two  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Waitemata  river.  The 
tract  at  Herd's  Point,  or  Okara,  remainhig 
imoccupied,  the  natives  requested  Mr. 
W.  White,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  when 
proceeding  to  England  in  1836,  to  find  out 
the  parties  by  whom  it  was  claimed,  and 
request  them  either  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session of  it,  or  receive  back  the  value  of  the 
consideration  that  had  been  given  for  it ; 
adding,  that  in  the  event  of  neither  proposal 
being  complied  with,  they  intended  to 
resume  the  land. 

In  another  place,  when  endeavouring  to 
trace  some  portion  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  has  been  at  different  times 
and  by  various  means   acquired   and  dissi- 

*  This  tract  was  constantly  represented  by  the  Asso- 
ciation as  of  considerable  extent;  it  eventually  proved 
to  comprise  about  one  square  mile. — See  App.  to  Kep. 
from  Pari.  Com.  on  New  Zealand  in  1844,  p.  636. 
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pated  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  sums  of 
money  said  to  have  been  expended  in  ex- 
tinguishing associated  or  indi%idual  preten- 
sions. For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  acting  secretary 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  writing  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  April,  1841,  states 
expressly  that  (excepting  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  Cook's  Straits,  which  Colonel 
Wakefield  is  alleged  to  have  purchased 
in  1839,)  the  extent  of  their  possessions 
amount  only  to  a  "tract  on  the  Hokianga 
river,  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  contract  with 
Lieutenant  M'Donnell,  and  two  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  claimed  in  virtue 
of  a  contract  with  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany of  1825.  These  islands  and  the  tract 
at  Hokianga  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  colonv." 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1837,  the  first 
meeting  of  an  "  Association  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  New  Zealand,"  was  held  in  the 
Adelphi,  London,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield  in  the  chair,*  and  the  A-iews 
entertained  by  its  projectors  were  soon  after 
made  publicj  in  a  full-sized  duodecimo 
volume. t  The  main  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  to  obtain  from  the  Crown  the  power 
of  acquiring,  in  its  own  right,  and  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  cession  of  the  sovereignty 
from  the  aborigines,  and  of  piu'chasiug  their 
lands  and  re-selling  them  in  England  at  "  a 
sufficient  price,"  by  lottery,  as  had  been  pre- 
viouslv  done  (with  considerable  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  projectors  and  early  specu- 
lators) in  South  Australia.  (See  Div.  iv. 
p.  639.)  Having  obtained  this  delegated 
authority,  the  step  next  contemplated  was 
to  borrow  capital,  with  which  to  make  the 
first  purchases  of  land,  then  to  buy  another 
tract  with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first 
resale,  and  to  continue  repeating  the  "  ope- 
ration over  and  over  again,"  until — but  here 
it  may  be  best  to  let  the  propounders  of 
the  project    themselves    describe   the    con- 

*  Kew  Zealand  Journal,  No.  130,  for  1844,  p.  658. 

t  The  British  Colonization  of  Neiv  Zealand,  being 
an  Account  of  the  Principles,  Objects,  and  Places  of 
the  Xetc  Zealand  Association,  (422  pages),  published 
for  the  Association,  by  J.  AV.  Paiker.  Preface  dated 
20lh  October,  1837. 

}  The  leading  members  of  the  association  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  these  measures  had  long 
been  urged  upon  her  Majesty's  ministers  by  the 
governorof  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Busby,  in  a  des- 
patch, dated  16th  of  June,  1837,  recommended  that 
simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  a  British 
government  in  New  Zealand,  means  should  be  re- 
sorted to  for  ascertaining  and  fi.xing,  upon  equitable 


templated  result  of  such   a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding— 

"Put  this  operation  icould  prohubhj  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  Jbrmation  of  neir  settle- 
ments and  the  extension  of  old  ones.  Suppose  that, 
in  progress  of  time,  British  New  Zealand,  or 
Victoria  as  it  may  be  called,  should  be  saddled,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  with  a  debt  of  several 
millions — what  then  ?  M'hy,  a  time  would  surely 
come,  and  long  before  all  the  land  of  these  islands 
had  become  private  property,  when  it  would  be  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  mischievous  to  add  to  the 
colonial  population  by  means  of  emigration  from 
Britain;  and,/>-om  that  time  forth,  the  ic  hole  of  the 
stons  received  as  the  purchase-money  of  public  lands, 
(deducting payjnent  to  natives,  and  a  synall  portionfor 
local  improvements,)  would  be  an  available  fund  for 
paying  off  the  colonial  debt." — Principles,  Objects, 
and  Plans  of  the  Kew  Zealand  Association,  p.  61. 

In  the  ensuing  page  of  the  work  are  some 
forcible  remarks  respecting  "  the  great  evil 
belonging  to  our  present  mode  of  colonizing 
New  Zealand,"  viz.,  "  the  frauds  practised 
by  British  settlers  in  their  bargains  with 
the  natives  for  land,"  which  were  the  cause 
of  "  disputes  arising  out  of  such  real  or  pre- 
tended bargains."  After  referring  to  "  ad- 
venturers laying  claim  to  large  tracts  tvithout 
a  shadow  of  right,"  the  association  recom- 
mended that  "  from  the  time  when  a  British 
atithority  was  established  in  New  Zealand, 
or  seriously  contemplated,  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  put  an  end  to  all  private  bar- 
gains for  land."  I 

It  will  be  readily  conjectured,  that  the 
objects  of  the  Association  (avowed  and 
latent)  excited  the  serious  alarm  both  of 
the  Chiu-ch  and  Wesleyan  ^lissionary  So- 
cieties. Mr.  Dandeson  Coates,  in  an  able 
pamphlet,  before  referred  to,  exposed  several 
of  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  volume 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  but  espe- 
cially denounced  the  pretence  of  disinter- 
estedness under  which  the  desire  of  "gain, 
the  main-spring  and  ultimate  end  of  the 
whole  scheme,"  was  hidden.  ]\lr.  Coates 
remarks,  that  "it  is  generally  and  confi- 
dently reported,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
government  sanctioning  the  project  of  the 

principles,  the  titles  of  British  subjects  to  land,  which 
thev  claimed  to  have  purchased  from  the  natives ; 
that  a  special  commission  of  persons  not  connected 
with  the  country,  should  be  appointed  for  this  impor- 
tant duty,  adding,  that  after  the  existing  claims  were 
disposed  of,  it  wouhl  be  necessary  to  declare  all  pur- 
chases void,  of  which  sufficient  notice  had  not  been 
given  to  the  government,  in  order  that  the  real  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  might  be  ascertained.  "  Huma- 
nity,'' savs  Mr.  Busby,  ••  would  also  require  that  cer- 
tain districts  should  be  fixed  mjierpetuity  in  the  native 
proprietors,  and  that  it  should  be  enacted  that  all 
claims  to  the  possession  of  such  lands  by  foreigners, 
'  howsoever  acquired,  should  be  absolutely  null  and  void." 
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association,  the  chief  administrative  autho- 
rity would  be  confided  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Wake- 
field. If  so,"  he  adds,  "  why  is  it  not  told? 
Why  are  the  public  kept  in  ignorance  of  a 
point  so  deeply  affecting  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  ?"* 

Mr.  Wakefield,  in  a  published  letter, 
dated  12th  December,  1837,  purporting  to 
be  written  in  vindication  of  the  proposed 
Association,  does  not  contradict  the  latter 
assertion,  but  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  by  attacking  the  Churcli 
Missionary  Society  in  general,  and  Mr. 
Coates  in  particular;  admitting,  nevertheless, 
that  "  the  missionaries  have  so  far  human- 
ized the  natives,  as  to  render  the  country 
very  attractive  to  such  British  settlers  as 
have  no  object  but  gain;"  he  declares  that 
"  a  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  Association, 
which  Mr.  Coates  has  disdained  to  mention, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  missionary  pro- 
jects ever  suggested;"  and  concludes  with  a 
panegyric  on  "  the  deliberate,  systematic, 
and  milch-approved  plan  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Association." 

If,  however,  Mr.  Wakefield  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  silence  of  the  lay  secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  concerning  a 
portion  of  the  scheme  which  he  so  highly 
lauds,  full  amends  were  made  for  that  omis- 
sion, by  the  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  the  Rev.  John  Beecham,  who,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Colonization,  examines 
separately  each  proposition  of,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  impracticable  theo- 
ries ever  promulgated  by  a  public  body,  as 
exhibiting  something  like  a  sketch  or  out- 
line of  their  actual  plan  of  proceeding. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Beecham's  extracts  from, 
and  comments  on,  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  Exceptional  Laws  in  favour  of  the  Natives 
of  New  Zealand,"  in  which  the  means  to  be 
used  for  civilizing  the  natives  are  stated  at 
considerable  length.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  supposed,  that  the  following  able  expo- 
sition of  the  absurdity  and  utter  fallacy  of 
the  propositions  contained  therein,  occa- 
sioned its  abandonment :  on  the  contrary,  it 
remained  a  much-vaunted  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  1837, 
and  became  so  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany of  1839,  though  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  carry  it  into  execution  : — 

"  The  chapter,"  says  Mr.  Beecham,  "  commences 

*  I  would  here  be  understood  only  as  quoting  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Coates ;  for  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  were  really 
actuated  by  sincere,  but  ill-directed  philanthrophy. 


upon  the  principle,  that  the  New  Zealander  is  not 
capable  of  being  converted  at  once  into  a  British 
subject,  and  that  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  ira- 
mediately  under  British  law.  '  Since  then,'  it  is 
remarked,  '  the  people  are  not  adapted  to  our  laws, 
the  only  course  which  remains  for  us  is  to  adapt  our 
laws  to  the  people.' 

"  2.  The  recently-discovered  method  of  trans- 
planting a  full-grown  tree  without  injury  from  one 
soil  to  another,  is  used  as  a  simile  to  represent  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Zealanders,  with  their 
national  pecularities  and  usages,  into  the  British 
colony;  removing  only  those  customs  which  are 
radically  bad,  and  sedulously  fostering  whatever  may 
be  innocent  and  characteristic. 

"  3.  Chieftainship,  being  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  striking  peculiarities  of  the  social  system  in 
New  Zealand,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  respected  ;  and  it  is 
proposed  that — 

"  '  Every  chief  who  disposes  of  his  lands  to  the 
British  crown,  and  consents  to  liberate  his  slaves, 
should  have  allotted  to  him,  within  the  British 
settlement,  such  a  tract  of  land,  proportionate  in  the 
case  of  each  several  chief  to  the  extent  of  territory 
which  he  has  ceded,  and  the  number  of  slaves  to 
whom  he  has  granted  their  liberty,  as  would  place 
him  in  as  favourable  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  landed  property,  as  the  principal 
English  settlers.  This  land  should  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  him,  until  by  education  and  intercourse 
with  civilized  people  he  had  learned  to  estimate  its 
value.' 

"  Where  the  chief  is  to  live,  and  what  are  to  be 
the  means  of  his  support,  until,  by  the  proposed 
educational  process,  he  shall  be  prepared  to  take 
possession  of,  and  enjoy,  his  reserved  estate,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  learned  from  the  book.  This  pro- 
posal appears  so  very  liberal,  that  it  is  judged 
necessary  to  stop  and  defend  it. 

"  '  Nor  should  we,'  [it  is  argued,  '  be  acting  un- 
justly by  ourselves  in  conferring  so  great  a  benefit 
upon  the  New  Zealander.  The  benefit  which  he 
would  confer  upon  us  by  ceding  to  us  his  territory 
would  be  itnineasurahly  great,  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison greater  than  the  consideration  tchich  he 
would  be  likely  to  demand,  or  we  should  be  willinq  to 
give  for  it.  In  order  therefore,  to  be  just  in  the  siqht 
of  our  own  consciences,  we  must  grant  him  some 
further  benefit ;  and  what  benefit  can  we  grant  him 
more  suitable  for  his  circumstances,  ivith  more  ease 
to  ourselves,  and  more  in  accordance  with  our  own 
principle  of  colonization,  than  a  portion  of  that  land' 
(that  is,  a  portion  of  his  own  land)  '  which  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  our  possessing  it.' 

"  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  by  the  reflecting 
reader  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
casuistry, — one  of  the  most  ingenious  remedies  for 
an  unsettled  and  uneasy  conscience,  that  has  ever 
come  under  his  observation. 

"  4.  The  services  of  the  more  respectable  colonists 
are  to  be  called  into  requisition  in  teaching  the  New 
Zealanders : — 

"  '  It  would  therefore  be  incumbent  upon  the 
members  of  the  best  families  among  the  English  to 
lay  themselves  out,  as  one  of  the  finest  occupations 
in  which  they  could  engage,  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  native  mind,  for  training  them 
up  to  civilized  habits,  courteous  behaviour,  decorous 
conduct,  and  generous  sentiments.' 

"  5.  '  Some  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  insti- 
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tutinns  of  the  feudal  ar/e'  are  to  be  revived.  'The 
establishment  of  a  principle  of  social  alliances 
throughout  the  colony'  is  proposed;  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  principal  English  families  shall 
adopt,  as  their  friends  and  allies,  the  chief  families 
of  the  territory  where  they  may  have  established 
themselves.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  thus  argued  : — 

" '  Nor  would  such  an  in.stitution  be  without  its 
value  for  the  English  gentleman  as  well  as  the  New 
Zealand  chief.  It  would  confer  upon  both  an 
honourable  distinction  of  a  neutral  character,  and 
founded,  as  all  honourable  distinctions  ought  to  be, 
in  the  high  qualities  of  confidence,  generosity,  faith- 
fulness, respect  for  social  ties,  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  posterity.  The  offices  of  the  English 
leader  towards  his  adopted  friend  would  be, — to 
entertain  him  as  his  guest,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
point  of  honour,  to  correct  his  savage  notions  with 
regard  to  the  retaliation  of  injuries,  to  influence  his 
pursuits,  to  teach  him  the  value  of  property,  and  the 
obligations  it  entails  on  its  possessor.  The  younger 
members  of  the  families  of  the  chiefs  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  families  of  their  English  protectors, 
to  undergo  that  wholesome  mi.xture  of  education, 
service,  manly  exercise,  and  moral  discipline,  which 
the  .sons  of  our  English  gentry  were  once  accustomed 
to  receive  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  nobility. 
Their  daughters  would  be  the  especial  care  of  the 
Englisli  ladies,  and  would  receive  from  them  such 
instructions,  and  render  them  such  services,  as 
would  best  fit  them  for  tlieir  place  in  .society.' 

"  6.  Next,  Heraldry  is  to  render  its  aid.  The 
chapter  proceeds : — 

"  '  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  these  alliances 
would  be  more  palpably  and  more  gracefully 
cemented,  were  the  English  family  to  confer  on  the 
New  Zealand  family  a  coat  of  arms,  somewhat  similar 
to  their  own,  but  with  such  a  modification  as  the 
rules  of  heraldry  might  prescribe,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  diff'erence  between  them.  Heraldry,  too, 
with  its  achievements  and  honorary  distinctions, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  rewarding 
merit  in  the  New  Zealander;  it  would  be  a  practice 
well-suited  to  impress  his  imagination,  and  might  be 
made  available  for  purposes  which  have  grown  obso- 
lete in  England.' 

"  7.  Then  chiralnj  is  to  conti'ibute  its  part ;  and 
St.  Palaye's  ancient  chivalry  is  to  be  a  text-book  - — • 

"  '  The  institutioii  of  chivalry  is  acknowledged  to 
have  had  a  wonderfid  effect,  in  softening  the  man- 
ners and  improving  the  character  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  middle  ages ;  and  there  are  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  state  of  society  at  that 
period,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  New  Zea- 
ianders,  that  we  should  not  lightly  reject  the  assis- 
tance we  might  derive  from  St.  Palaye,  in  framing 
their  social  institutions.' 

"8.  In  connexion  with  chivalry,  'ihu  kind  of  lite- 
rature whicli  would  be  likely  at  once  to  suit  their 
taste,  and  to  elevate  and  improve  their  characters,' 
comes  under  consideration ;  and  the  question  is  de- 
cided in  favour  of  'the  old  romances  of  chivalry  and 
the  heroic  poets.^ 

"  '  Few  things,'  it  is  said,  '  would  be  more  interest- 
ing than  to  observe  the  effect  which  might  be  pro- 
duced upon  such  natures,  by  reading  to  them,  in 
their  own  language,  some  stirrinr)  passaye  of  Homer, 
or  some  ajfecting  incident  from  the  payes  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mali'ore/ 

"  9.  After    this,  the    question   of  criminal  law  is 


considered,  on  the  principle  that  '  it  w-ould  be  pal- 
pably unjust  to  govern  savages  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  a  criminal  law,  framed  for  civilized  com- 
munities.' 

"  The  plan  having  thus  been  sketched  out,  a  few 
paragraphs  are  added  respecting  the  spirit  in  which 
this  benevolent  enterprise  is  to  be  prosecuted. 

"  '  Such,'  it  is  concluded,  '  are  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  miglit  be  made  for  preserving  and 
improving  the  native  race,  and  making  it  contribute 
to  the  future  greatness  of  the  whole  community  j  but 
let  us  not  forget  the  high  and  holy  principle  which 
must  be  the  soul  of  every  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.' 

"  Before,  however,  the  consideration  of  '  the  soul' 
of  the  system  devised  for  elevating  the  New  Zea- 
landers  is  entered  upon,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
pause  for  a  moment  longer  upon  the  syste?n  itself. 
Can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  this  scheme  de- 
scribes a  middle  state,  through  which  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  raise  the  New  Zealander  from  '  primitive 
barbarism'  to  'high  civilization?'  If  the  subject 
were  not  of  too  grave  a  character — if  it  did  not 
really  and  truly  involve  the  destinies  of  a  noble 
though  barbarous  aboriginal  race,  it  might  well  pro- 
voke a  smile  to  imagine  the  effect  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  plan  would  have  u])on  the  mind  of  the 
New  Zealander  himself,  did  he  sutticiently  understand 
it.  Could  he  at  all  be  made  to  comprehend  this 
heterogeneous  compound  of  his  own  national  pecu- 
liarities and  customs,  ancient  feudal  institutions,  and 
the  regulations  of  modern  civilized  society — could 
anything  approaching  to  an  adequate  idea  of  chivalry 
and  St.  Palaye,  heraldry  and  a  coat  of  arms,  the  old 
romances  and  heroic  poets — Homer  and  Sir  Thomas 
Maleore — be  introduced  into  his  mind ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
intended  by  these  means  to  transform  him  into  a 
gentleman,  and  enable  him  to  take  his  place  among 
the  intelligent  and  polished  subjects  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  who  was  to  honour  his  country  by  giving  to 
it  her  own  name — what  would  be  his  wonder  and 
incredulity  on  being  permitted  to  peep  through  such 
a  vista  to  his  destined  future  elevation  and  great- 
ness!" 

After  adverting  to  the  absence,  on  the 
part  of  the  association,  of  any  pledge  for  the 
support  of  evcQ  a  single  Christian  teacher 
for  the  natives,  Mr.  Beecham  remarks  : — 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  princii)le  on  which  the 
colony  is  to  be  founded  will  so  operate,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  association  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  natives.  They  have  a  lure  for  every  description 
of  character  whom  they  wish  to  conciliate  and  engage 
in  their  cause;  and  the  recommendation  of  their 
plan,  which  they  offer  to  the  political  economist,  is, 
that  it  is  a  self-supportiny  colony  which  they  propose 
to  form.  Be  it  so  ;  but  this  clashes  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  it  which  they  give  to  the  Christian 
philanthropist.  They  cannot,  then,  have  the  means 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  promise  to 
the  latter.  According  to  the  financial  part  of  their 
plan,  which  is  pretty  clearly  developed,  it  appears 
that  the  profits  arising  from  the  re-sale  of  lands  to 
I  the  settlers  are  to  form  an  emigration  fund  ;  and 
that  the  expense  of  commencing  the  colony,  and 
t  providing  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
administration  of  government,  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  such  like  matters,  is  to  be  met  by  borrowing 
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money  on  intei-est,  until  a  colonial  revenue  shall  be 
created.  Seeing  that  this  vast  and  expensive  under- 
taking is  thus  to  be  commenced  with  borrowed 
money,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  association  would 
venture  to  increase  that  great  risk  which  they  must 
necessarily  run,  by  taking  up,  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, those  additional  sums  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  expense  of  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  Christian  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  ?     Believe  it  who  may. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  in- 
quirer is  at  length  conducted  ?  "WTiy,  after  all  the 
high-wrought  panegyrics  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  new  and  vastly  improved  system  of  colo- 
nization which  the  New  Zealand  Association  have 
devised ;  after  all  the  glowing  descriptions  of  its 
transcendent  excellence,  as  a  system  for  communi- 
cating Christianity  and  civilization  to  thp  natives;  it 
turns  out  that  the  philanthropic  part  of  theif  plan, 
which  is  thus  put  forwaVd  so  prominently,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  influencing  religious  and  benevolent  per- 
sons to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  Is  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Assoeiafiuii  themselccs.  The 
agency  necessary  for  effecting  the  elevation  of  the 
natives  is  left  contingent  on  the  zeal  to  he  awakened 
in  the  mother-country :  and  the  pecuniary  means 
necessary  for  its  support  are  looked  for  from  zealous 
societies  or  individuals,  and  are  not  to  be  provided 
oat  oi  t\  funds  of  the  Association.  If  the  language 
■which  trie  Association  employ  have  any  meaning, 
then  is  it  most  manifest,  that  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  New  Zealanders,  on  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  their  civilization  entirely  depends,  is  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  where  it  now  is ;  and  that  the 
Missionary  Societies,  and  their  liberal  friends  and 
supporters  in  this  country,  are  to  enjoy,  as  at  present, 
the  privilege  of  providing  pecmiiaiy  means,  as  well 
as  agents,  for  its  successful  prosecution." 

The  sound,  practical  sense  of  the  above 
observations  is  not  more  conspicuous  than 
the  genuine  and  single-minded  zeal  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  natives  which  distin- 
guishes the  whole  of  Mr.  Beechara's  pam- 
phlet. If  his  arguments,  together  with 
those  of  Mr.  Coates,  had  had  their  due 
weight  with  the  public  generally,  much  of 
the  misery  attendant  upon  the  formation  of 
the  settlements  of  WelUngton,  Plymouth, 
and  especially  of  Nelson,  might  have  been 
avoided. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  To  return  to 
the  course  of  events.  The  promoters  of  the 
proposed  Association,  aware  (according  to 
Mr.  Wakefield)*  that  "the  Colonial-office 
would  be  hostile"  to  their  project,  sought 
and  obtained,  through  Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
M.P.,  an  interview  with  the  premier.  Vis- 
count Melbourne,  in  June,  1837;  Lord 
Howick,  then  a  member  of  the  government, 
"  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  colonial 
subjects,"  was  likewise  present. 

At  this  interview,  it  is  important  to  re- 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
before  the  Commissioners'  Committee,  13th  Julj', 
1840. 


mark,  that  "  no  draft  of  a  bill  was  produced, 
and  no  detailed  accouut  was  given  of  the 
means  which  the  association  proposed  to 
adopt  for  carrying  their  objects  into  effect ; 
but  almost  immediately  after  it,  a  very  im- 
perfect outline  of  a  proposed  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  also  to 
Viscount  Howick,  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1837,  "  under  an  impression," 
says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  that  Lord  ISIelbourne, 
not  intending  to  bestow  much  attention  on 
the  subject,  would  probably  be  guided  by 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Howick." 

The  latter-named  nobleman,  on  being  in- 
formed that  such  an  impression  existed, 
immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  stating  that  there 
was  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  authority  given  to  him  on  the  subject; 
and,  in  a  letter  to  ISIr.  F.  Baring,  dated 
the  29th  of  June,  "  disclaimed  having  any 
power  to  give  any  decision,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  upon  the  proposal."  His 
lordsliip  "  always  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  scheme  was  not  at  that  time  so  far 
matured  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the 
government  to  express  a  definitive  opinion, 
either  favourable  or  hostile  to  the  measure  ; 
and  that  it  was  only  when  the  clauses  of 
it  (the  bill)  were  actually  drawn  out,  and 
when  the  manner  in  whicli  the  principle  was 
carried  into  effect  should  be  seen,  that  the 
government  could  possibly  form  a  judg- 
ment whether  the  bill  would  be  objection- 
able or  not."* 

On  the  29th  of  December,  a  deputation 
from  the  New  Zealand  Association  again 
waited  on  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Glenelg 
being  preseitt  as  colonial  minister.  A  week 
after,  the  same  persons  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Glenelg,  at  the  Colonial-office, 
and  were  then  informed  that,  during  the 
week,  some  important  despatches  had  been 
received  from  New  Zealand  (alluding  to 
those  of  Captain  Hobson  and  Mr.  Busby : 
see  p.  137);  and  that  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters were  disposed  to  entertain  the  pro- 
position of  sanctioning  the  formation  of  a 
colony  by  a  public  association.  They  ob- 
jected to  its  establishment  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  were  willing  to  consent  to  "  the 
incorporation,  by  a  royal  charter,  of  various 
persons,  to  whom  the  settlement  and  go- 
vernment of  the  projected  colony,  for  some 
short  terms  of  years,   would  be  confided." 

*  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield's  evidence  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  1843— questions  883,  888,  891, 
892. 
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This    offer    was    officially   made    by    Lord ' 
Gleuelg'  to  Lord  Diu-ham,  in  a  letter  dated 
tlie  29th  December,  1837;  the  chief  pro\-i- 
sions  or  conditions  of  the  proposed  charter 
being  to  the  following  effect :  — 

The  settlement  to  be  established,  "  if  at 
all,"  with  the  free  consent  of  the  existing 
inhabitants  or  of  their  chiefs.  Crown  to 
nominate  officers,  with  whose  concurrence 
alone  contracts  for  tlie  purchase  of  land 
from  the  natives  should  be  made ;  and  no 
contract  to  be  valid  without  its  assent.  Go- 
vernment to  have  a  veto  as  to  the  persons 
who  should  compose  the  governing  body 
of  the  corporation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  power  of  nominating  a  certain  number, 
if  they  should  think  it  expedient ;  and  also 
to  possess  a  veto  on  the  nomination  by  the 
corporate  body  of  the  governor  and  other 
important  functionaries.  The  crown  to  have 
the  right  of  disallowing  all  laws  enacted  for 
the  government  of  the  colony.  The  wliole 
administration  —  legislative,  judicial,  mili- 
tary, and  financial — to  be  confided  to  the 
corporate  body  during  the  continuance  of 
the  charter ;  but  the  utmost  publicity  to  be 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  association, 
by  periodical  reports  to  government  and 
Parliament,  quarterly  courts,  &c.  A  fixed 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
land  to  be  appropnaled  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  places  of  divine  worship 
and  school-houses,  and  for  the  support  of 
ministers  of  religion.  The  most  ample  par- 
ticipation in  the  ])enefits  of  this  provision 
for  religious  and  scholastic  instniction  to  be 
secured  to  the  aborigines,  for  whom  pro- 
tectors were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
and  paid  out  of  the  land  fund.  Gratuitous 
gi'ants  of  land  to  be  prohibited,  and  all 
lands  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  at  a 
fixed  upset  price.  The  rights  already  law- 
fully acquired  in  New  Zealand  by  British 
subjects  to  be  protected ;  and  the  mission- 
aries to  be  secured  in  the  freest  exercise 
of  their  functions,  in  imparting  religious 
instruction  to  the  natives.  Finally,  before 
the  colony  entered  upon  the  transaction  of 
business,  a  certain  capital  was  to  be  sub- 
scribed, and  some  definite  portion  paid  up. 

By  another  clause  it  was  required  tliat 
the  proposed  colony  should  not  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  of  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
similar  charter  of  incorporation  might  be 
gi-anted  to  any  other  body,  sucli  companies 
not  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
other,  and  to  have  the  same  restrictions  im- 


posed as  to  the  selling  price  of  land,  and  as 
to  any  other  important  particular.  Con- 
currence with  these  conditions  (which  were 
e^-idently  framed  to  prevent  land-jobbing, 
and  thwart  plans  of  individual  aggrandize- 
ment) was  at  once  refused,  and  the  oflTer  of 
a  charter  consequently  witlulrawn.  The 
Association,  nevertheless,  determined  to  pro- 
secute their  object ;  and  if  possible  to  force 
the  government  to  a  compliance  with  their 
views,  tlu'ough  the  medium  of  Parliament. 
Their  first  move  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  mainly  by  their  influence,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  whose  "  Report," 
dated  3rd  April,  1838,  has  been  already 
quoted  (p.  137).  So  far,  however,  from 
advocating  the  views  of  the  Association,  the 
Lords  declared  the  extension  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  crown  to  be  a  question  of 
public  policy  which  belonged  to  the  decision 
of  her  jNIajesty's  government,  and  recom- 
mended solely  that  support  should  be  given 
to  the  exertions  which  had  already  produced 
such  beneficial  results ;  alluding  of  course  to 
the  fruits  of  missionary  labour,  of  which 
abundant  eridence  had  been  adduced  before 
the  committee. 

Thus  foiled  in  the  Upper  House,  the  asso- 
ciation reverted  to  theii'  originl  intention  of 
proceeding  by  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Accordingly  in  June,  1838,  Mr. 
Francis  Baring  and  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
brought  in  a  bill,  the  preamble  to  which, 
after  setting  forth  the  advantages  ofiered  by 
New  Zealand  for  colonization ;  the  augment- 
ing numbei's  of  British  settlers ;  the  regidar 
and  increasing  trade  and  intercourse  carried 
on  with  British  and  other  shipping;  and  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  some 
authority ;  goes  on  to  the  effect  that — 

"  ^\^lel■eas  divers  of  lier  Majesty's  subjects  now  in 
Great  Britain,  and  possessing  among  them  con- 
siderable property,  are  desirous  of  settling  in  such 
parts  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  as  the  native 
inhabitants  may  be  willing  to  cede  to  her  Majesty, 
provided  that  adequate  protection  be  secured  to  their 
persons  and  properties  within  such  territories ;  and 
that  others  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  ready  and 
willing  to  advance  considerable  sums  in  order  to  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  settlements  in  the 
said  islands,  upon  condition  that  the  government 
thereof  be  confided  provisionally  to  commissioners 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  «ith  the  ap- 
proval of  the  crown;  that  the  waste  lands  be  disposed 
of  to  settlers  by  sale  only,  upon  a  sound  and  uniform 
system,  and  that  the  purchase-money  thereof  be  em- 
ployed principally  as  an  emigration  fund." 

The  leading  enactments  of  the  bill  by 
which,  according  to  the  preamble,  her  Ma- 
jesty's said  subjects  were  to  be  enabled  to 
carry  the  above  purposes  into  effect,  were 
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the  appointment  of  sixteen  commissioners 
therein  named,  three  or  more  of  whom 
might  sit  as  a  board,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  miglit  appoint  one  of  their 
number  "to  preside  for  that  turn,"  and 
exercise  the  chairman's  pri\'ilege  of  a  cast- 
ing vote.  The  commissioners  to  be  empow- 
ered to  make  treaties  with  the  natives  or 
other  competent  persons  in  New  Zealand, 
to  impose  taxes,  customs,  duties,  and  assess- 
ments ;  appoint  comicils  of  government ; 
constitute  courts  of  justice;  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  maintain  and 
command  armed  land  and  sea  forces ;  pro- 
claim and  enforce  martial  law  whenever 
they  should  deem  necessary ;  borrow  money 
to  any  extent  at  10  per  cent. ;  create  "  a 
public  debt  to  be  owing  by  the  settlements 
in  all  time  to  come  to  the  holders  of  all 
such  securities,  bonds,  obligations,  or  grants 
of  annuities  as  shall  have  been  made,  granted, 
or  issued  by  the  said  commissioners,"  and 
aU  without  any  private  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  borrowers.  There  were  other 
clauses  authorizing  the  Queen  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  commissioners,  to  erect  a 
bishopric  in  New  Zealand,  decreeing  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  to  ap- 
point a  protector  of  aborigines.  All  pur- 
chases made  by  individuals  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  act  in  New  Zealand,  to  be 
void. 

The  land  purchased  from,  or  ceded  by 
the  natives  was  to  be  sold  at  an  uniform 
price  of  not  less  than  12«.  an  acre,  "  what- 
ever the  quality  or  situation  of  the  land  put 
up  for  sale,"  (rock,  mountain,  or  bog) .  The 
land  revenue  thus  obtained,  after  deduct- 
ing one-foiu'th,  to  be  divided  into  two  parts 
— one  called  the  "  purchase  fund,"  and  the 
other  the  "  emigration  fund," — the  former 
to  be  used  for  the  "  fulfilment  of  such 
treaties  or  contracts  for  the  cession  of  ter- 
ritorities  and   sovereign  rights,  as  shall  be 

•  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  assured  the  Parliamen- 
tary committee  of  1840,  that  "the  New  Zealand 
Association  resembled  in  its  constitution  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society ;"  that  "  no  member  of  it  had  any 
private  interest  whatever ;"  in  fact,  that  all  were 
actuated  by  purely  patriotic  motives.  This  assertion 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contradicted  by  the 
clause  (43)  which  provided  for  the  reimbursement 
to  some  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  bill,  of 
moneys  said  to  have  been  expended  by  them,  and 
others  under  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany of  1825,  but  on  other  grounds  their  alleged 
"patriotic  molires"  are  pointedly  denied  by  several 
individuals ;  among  other  statements  I  find  the 
printed  copy  of  a  letter  transmitted  oflicially  to  Lord 
Glenelg  on  the  4th  of  January,  1838,  of  which  the 
original  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  E.  Gibbon  M'akcfield 


made  in  pursuance  of  this  act ;  and  in 
defraying  the  incidental  expenses  strictly 
relating  thereto ;"  the  latter  to  be  devoted 
to  emigration  purposes.  The  "  fourth 
part"  of  the  land  revenue  above-mentioned 
to  be  employed  for  local  improvements,  to 
the  extent  of  one-fifth, — and  to  the  extent  of 
one -twentieth,  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  natives  ;  the  remainder  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners. 

A  "  commissioner  for  native  titles,"  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  commissioners,  to  hear 
and  determine  the  claims  of  all  persons  to 
lands  bought  by  them  from  the  natives  before 
the  proclamation  of  this  act ;  and  claimants 
dissatisfied  with  the  land  commissioner's 
award,  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  and  judges  appointed  by  the  coni- 
niissioners.  In  fact,  all  acquirements  of 
land  by  British  subjects  in  New  Zealand 
previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  were  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  commissioners,  and 
to  be  subject  to  such  fiu'ther  regulations  as 
to  them  shoidd  "  seem  meet."  The  com- 
missioners were  also  to  be  authorized  to  buy 
up  the  "claims  and  rights"  of  a  "New 
Zealand  company,"  which  was  to  have  been 
formed  in  1825,  in  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  said  company  "  consenting 
to  relinquish  their  claims"  to  a  charter,  and 
to  "  cede  all  their  lands  and  rights"'  in  New 
Zealand.  What  those  lands  and  rights 
were  was  not  stated ;  neither  the  money 
expended,  nor  the  money  to  be  paid,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  promised  charter  to  have 
been  granted  thirteen  years  previous ;  nor 
the  names  of  the  members  who  were  to 
receive  this  remuneration, — it  was  however 
understood  that  several  of  the  commissioners 
named  in  this  bill  of  1838,  were  the  identi- 
cal members  (or  their  legal  representatives) 
of  the  intended  New  Zealand  Company  of 
1825.* 

Two  other  clauses  which  ought  not  to  be 

on  the  same  day.  The  writer,  !Mr.  White,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Association,  and 
materially  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work 
entitled  The  Principles,  Objects,  and  Plans,  of  the 
A'^etp  Zealand  Association.  Without  vouching  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  White,  attaching  implicit  cre- 
dence to  his  assertions,  or  entering  in  detail  into  the 
very  grave  and  explicit  charges  which  he  brings 
forward,  I  shall  merely  observe  that  he  declares  him- 
self to  have  believed  up  to  Thursday  the  2Sth  De- 
cember, that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  were 
really  actuated  bi/  public  motives  solely,  whereas  on 
that  day  he  had  heard  four  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, (whose  names  are  stated,  and  who  were  well 
known  to  have  actively  exerted  themselves  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  Association,) 
avow  distinctly  that  they  entered  into  the  Associa- 
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left  unnoticed  were — first,  the  exemption 
from  custom  duties  in  Great  Britain  of 
various  articles,  the  growth  or  produce 
of  New  Zealand ;  second,  the  exemption 
from  stamp  duty  of  all  bonds  and  other 
instruments  executed  by  the  commissioners. 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  her  IMajestj^s 
ministers  for  many  obvious  reasons,  some  of 
which  are  forcibly  stated  in  the  subjoined 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Viscount 
Howick : — 

"  If  the  parties  interested  in  tlie  measure  think 
proper  to  advance  these  new  funds,  they  may  do  so 
when  they  please ;  but  it  is  a  totally  different  ques- 
tion when  the  government  are  called  upon  to  coun- 
tenance and  sanction,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  borrowed 
capital,  bearing  interest  at  £10  per  cent."  •  •  • 
"  The  government  is  not  unwilling  to  consider,  and 
if  possible,  to  support,  a  measure  for  colonizing  Xew 
Zealand,  which  shall  have  incorporated  in  it  the  two 
principles — first,  of  security  against  inveiglement  of 
her  Majesty' s  subjects  :  and  secondly,  security  for  the 
observance  of  justice  toicards  the  aborigines.  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  promise  given  by  government. 
But  this  bill  answers  neither  of  these  conditions ;  it 
affords  security  neither  to  the  subjects  of  the  crown, 
nor  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  at  length  into  details;  each  clause,  if  pos- 
sible, is  more  monstrous  than  the  other." — Vide  Mir- 
ror of  Parliament,  1838,  p.  4,919. 

The  House  of  Commons  agreed  in  opinion 
with  her  IMajesty's  ministers,  and  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority.  It 
might  natm-ally  be  supposed  that  its  uncon- 
stitutional and  unreasonable  provisions  were 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  its  rejection, 
but  we  find  Mr.  Wakefield  stating  in  his 
evidence,  before  the  House  of  Commons' 
committee,  loth  of  July,  1840,  that  "  the 
whole  measure  was  opposed  upon  the 
grounds  of  a  supposition  which  had  been 
very  diligently  spread  over  the  country, 
that  this  was  a  joint-stock  company,  having 
no  object  but  to  make  money  by  what  is 
called  land-sharking  in  New  Zealand." 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be 
reminded  by  the  above  uncalled  for  asser- 
tion, of  the  old  Frencli  proverb,  "  Qui 
s'excuse  s'accuse." 

On  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  the  New  Zea- 
land Association  dissolved  itself,  but  speedily 
reappeared  under  a  somewhat  altered 
form  and  denomination,  for  several  of  its 
most  diligent  promoters,  aware  that  various 
causes,  already  related,  were  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  British  sovereignty  in  New 

tion,  and  became  members  of  the  committee,  with 
the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  promoting  Mr. 
Wakefield's  scheme  and  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  it. 


Zealand,  in  which  case  the  Crown  would 
doubtless  acquire  the  right  of  pre-emption 
with  regard  to  all  fixture  purchases,  and  thus 
materially  check,  if  not  entirely  stop  their 
projects ;  knew  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock 
association,  which  they  at  first  "designated 
the  New  Zealand  Colonization  Company, 
afterwards  the  New  Zealand  Laud  Company, 
and  eventually,  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1839,  Mr.  Staudish 
]Motte,  as  chairman  of  the  New  Zealand 
Colonization  Company,  solicited  on  its  be- 
half an  interview  with  the  IMarquis  of  Nor- 
manby  (then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies),  "  with  a  view  to  obtaining  through 
his  lordship  the  fulfilment  of  a  pledge," 
which  he  (Mr.  ^Nlotte)  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  Lord  Glenelg,  in  December,  1837, 
for  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration on  certain  conditions.  By  the  "  re- 
organization of  the  Association,"  the  chair- 
man declared  that  the  required  conditions 
had  been  fully  complied  with  :  he  further 
stated  that — 

"  A  vessel  has  already  been  purchased,  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  for  the  pioneer  expedition  and  the 
surveying  staff,  which  is  still  lying  in  the  dock ;  and 
it  is  imperative  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
sold  tlieir  property  and  embarked  their  fortunes  upon 
the  pledge  of  the  government  last  year,  that  the 
sanction  of  her  Slajesty's  government  to  a  charter 
should  be  immediately  obtained,  in  order  that  the 
expedition  should  forthwith  sail." 

By  what  statements  the  persons  alluded 
to  in  the  above  paragraph  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  government  were  "  pledged 
to  protect  and  sanction"  their  rash  proceed- 
ings, I  do  not  attempt  to  conjecture.  Lord 
Normanby  replied  (11th  :March,  1839)  that 
the  ofi'er  of  a  charter  in  1838  had  been  dis- 
tinctly rejected  by  the  parties  to  whom  it 
was  made,  who  then — 

"  Applied  to  Parliament  to  obtain  the  powers  which 
they  had  failed  to  procure  from  the  Crown,  and  the 
application  was  unsuccessful.  During  the  interval 
which  has  since  elapsed,  much  additional  information 
had  been  obtained,  bearing  materially  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  is  in  debate.  Under  such  circumstances. 
Lord  A'ormanby  would  hold  himself  entirely  unfet- 
tered by  the  offer  of  the  last  year,  even  if  the  benefit 
of  it  were  now  claimed  by  the  pei'sons  to  whom  it 
was  made.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
list  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  now  acting, 
differs  most  essentiall)-  from  the  list  which  was  laid 
before  Lord  Glenelg  in  the  year  1838." 

Lord  Normanby  however  consented  to 
receive  the  proposed  deputation,  on  condi- 
tion of  its  being  distinctly  understood  that 
the  government  were  "  as  free  to  consider 
and  act  upon  this  subject  for    the    public 
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good  as  thovigli  tlie  rejected  offer  of  1838 
had  not  been  made,  otherwise  he  declined 
doing  so  until  that  preliminary  question 
shall  have  been  brought  to  a  decision." 

Whether  the  solicited  interview  did  or 
did  not  take  place  is  not  recorded  in  the 
parliamentary  papers.  The  following  docu- 
ment to  that  from  wliich  I  have  just  quoted, 
is  a  letter  from  W.  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Normaub}',  dated  29th  April, 
1839,  requesting,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Land  Company,  that  his  lordship  would 
furnish  their  principal  agent,  Colonel  Wake- 
field, then  on  the  eve  of  departing  to  New 
Zealand,  to  found  a  settlement  there,  with 
letters  to  the  governors  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  "  similar  to  those  which  Lord 
Glenelg  gave  to  Colonel  Light,  the  com- 
mander of  the  exploring  vessel  sent  to  South 
Australia  in  1836."*  A  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions ostensibly  issued  to  the  agent  was 
enclosed.  Here  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  Colonel 
Light  went  to  South  Australia  were  totuUy 
different  to  those  under  which  Colonel 
Wakefield  was  about  to  take  bis  departure 
for  New  Zealand. 

In  August,  1834,  an  act  of  Parliament 
erected  South  Australia  into  a  British 
colony ;  in  May,  1835,  Colonel  Torrens  and 
other  commissioners  were  appointed  under 
that  act,  by  which  an  extensive  territory 
was  committed  to  their  management,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  sell  the  lands  of 
the  Crown,  which  they  did  up  to  March, 
1836,  the  period  when  Colonel  Light  was 
sent  out  to  select  the  site  of  a  capital,  and 
to  survey  the  British  possession  of  South 
Australia.  (See  Div.  iv.,  p.  638-9.)  The 
New  Zealand  Land  Company,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  sending  out  an  agent  on  a  private 
speculation,  for  which  they  had  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured,  by  various  direct  and 
indirect  means,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
government.  The  present  request  must  be 
included  among  the  latter  class  of  measures, 
the  design  being  to  obtain  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  an  official  recognition  of  their 
agent,  or  at  least  some  expression  wliich 
should  imply  tacit  acquiescence  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  manoeuvre  failed  entirely,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  reply  immediately  made  by  his  lordship 
to  Mr.  Hutt,  through  Mr.  Labouchere,  the 
under  secretary  of  state  : — ■ 

"  Lord  Normariby  now,  for  the  first  time,  learns, 

*  Parliamentary    Papers  —  New    Zealand,    1840 
pp.  20,  22,  23. 
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that  a  body  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  about  to 
proceed  to  New  Zealand,  to  purchase  large  tracts  of 
land  thei'e,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  government 
independent  of  the  authority  of  the  British  crown. 
It  is  impossible  that  his  lordship  should  do  any  act 
which  could  be  construed  into  a  direct  or  indirect 
sanction  of  such  a  proceeding.  Abstaining  from  the 
e.xpression  of  any  opinion  upon  a  measure  so  imper- 
fectly developed  in  the  papers  which  accompanied 
your  letter,  Lord  Normanby  thinks  it  necessary  that 
the  parties  concerned  should  be  distinctly  apprized 
that  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  agents  whom  the  company  may 
emi)loy  ;  and  that  if,  as  it  is  probable,  the  Queen 
should  be  advised  to  take  measures,  without  delay, 
to  obtain  cession  in  sovereignty  to  the  British  crown 
of  any  parts  of  New  Zealand  which  are  or  shall  be 
occupied  by  her  Majesty's  subjects,  officers  selected 
by  the  Queen  will  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
executive  government  within  any  such  territory. 
Lord  Normanby  wislies  it  to  be  further  understood, 
tbat  no  pledge  can  be  given  for  the  future  recog- 
nition, by  her  Majesty,  of  any  proprietary  titles  to 
lands  within  New  Zealand,  which  the  company  or 
any  persons  may  obtain  by  grant  or  by  purchase 
from  the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  aborigines,  as 
well  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  any  colony  which 
may  be  established  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  probable 
that  application  to  Parliament  may  hereafter  become 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  investment  in  the 
Crown  of  any  proprietary  riglits  which  may  be  thus 
acquired  by  private  parties,  with  such  equitable  com- 
pensations to  them  as  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  ease  may  ap])ear  expedient.  Under  these 
circumstances  Lord  Normanby  must  decline  to  fur- 
nish the  Com])any  with  the  introductory  letters  for 
which  they  apply. ''t 

Notwithstanding  this  explicit  warning, 
the  Company  resolved  to  persevere  in  their 
project,  though  by  somewhat  circuitous 
measures.  Far  from  obeying  the  desire 
contained  in  the  previous  letter,  by  "  dis- 
tinctly apprizing"  the  unfortunate  persons 
about  to  emigrate  under  their  auspices, 
that  they  would  do  so  without  the  sanction, 
if  not  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country — the  directors  with- 
held a  tact  most  important  to  all  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  on  the  following  day  (2nd  May,  1839,) 
issued  a  prospectus  of  the  New  Zealand 
Land  Company,  capital  £4-00,000,  in  4,000 
shares  of  ,£100  each;  deposit,  £10  per 
share.  This  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
£100,000,  in  4,000  shares  of '£25  each.— 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  deputy- 
governor,  Joseph  Somes  (a  large  ship- 
owner), and  a  directory  consisting  of  Lord 
Petre,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Henry  Webb,  baronets,  Colonel  Torrens, 
Aldermen  Thompson,  M.P.,  and  Pirie,  John 
Abel  Smith,  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  G.  Palmer, 
M.P.,  Geo.  F.  Young,  Russell  EUice,  Stew- 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  1840  ;  pp.  27,  28. 
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art  Marjoribanks,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men of  high  standing. 

There  are  few  clauses  in  the  prospectus 
in  which  some  latent  and  unavowed  object 
may  not  be  traced;  but  the  propositions 
especially  requiring  remark  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  (1st.)  Ver)-  extensive  tracts  of  most  fertile  land 
in  situations  highly  favourable  both  for  agricultural 
and  commercial  settlements,  have  been  alremly  pur- 
chased and  secured  for  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
pany. (2nd.)  And  an  expedition  has  also  been 
fitted  out  and  dispatched  for  surveying  the  coasts 
of  New  Zealand,  making  purchases  of  lands  in  the 
most  eligible  spots,  and  preparing  for  the  an-ival 
of  a  large  body  of  settlers,  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  on  the  Company's  lands  during  the  present 
year." 

The  first  assertion  is  contradicted  by  an 
official  statement  made  by  the  Company  on 
another  occasion  (see  p.  146)  ;  with  regard 
to  the  second,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  Tory  did  not  sail  from  Plymouth 
until  ten  days  after  the  date  of  this  pros- 
pectus ;  and  by  the  third,  an  unqualified 
announcement  is  made  of  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  large  body  of  settlers  on 
the  Company's  lands  in  the  present  year  ; 
whereas  the  Company,  by  their  subsequent 
admission,  possessed  no  claim  to  any  laud 
adapted  for  a  settlement,  and  moreover, 
must  have  been  aware,  from  the  accounts 
of  the  missionaries  and  other  credible  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  legal  purchase  of  extensive  territory  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  length  of  time  that, 
according  to  native  custom,  must  be  spent 
in  bringing  any  such  arrangement  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Yet  the  prospectus 
goes  on  to  state  that, — 

"  These  important  purchases,  and  the  fitting  out 
of  the  preliminary  expedition  (including  the  pur- 
chase and  equipment  of  a  fine  vessel  of  400  tons), 
have  been  effected  at  a  considerable  outlay,  by 
parties  to  whom  600  paid-up  shares  have  conse- 
quently been  assigned  for  a  transfer  of  their  interests." 

"  The  directors  are  to  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  funds,  formation,  proceed- 
ings, and  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  are  empowen  d 
to  enter  into  any  urrdnr/ements  whatever  irhich  they 
may  consider  conducive  to  the  interests  of  this  under- 
taking." 

Thus,   irresponsible  power  was    assumed 

*  See  Letter  to  tne  Directors  of  tne  New  Zealand 
Company,  from  the  Land-purchasers  resident  in  the 
first  and  principal  settlement.  —  Printed  and  pub- 
lished at  Wellington,  Port  Nicholson,  1846. 

t  Mr.  E.  J.  Wakefield  states  that  his  uncle  was 
instructed  to  acquu-e  land  upon  a  far  greater  scale 
than  was  ever  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, or  even  of  speculation  by  individuals. — Ad- 
venture in  New  Zealmid,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 


by  the  directors,  of  whom,  a  quorum  of  three 
was  sufficient  to  transact  tlie  most  important 
business  of  tite  Company ;  no  voice  being 
accorded  to  the  proprietors  who  contriljuted 
the  capital,  or  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
so-called  land-orders,  who  subsequently  bit- 
terly upbraided  the  directors  for  their  "  un- 
fulfilled promises,"  "  unredeemed  pledges," 
and  "  reckless  disregard  of  their  interests."* 
The  preliminary  expedition  (despatched  in 
the  vessel  above  alluded  to,  named  the  Tory, 
and  purchased  fi'om  ]\Ir.  Joseph  Somes,  the 
deputy-governor,)  consisted  of  the  com- 
pany's chief  agent,  ]\Ir.,  or  by  courtesy. 
Colonel  William  Wakefield,  a  gentleman 
who  had  obtained  rank  in  Spanish  mer- 
cenary service,  and  ]\Ir.  Edward  .lerninghara 
Wakefield,  the  latter  being  the  son,  the 
former  the  brother,  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  a  naturalist  (Dr.  Dieffenback), 
a  draughtsman  (Mr.  Heaphy),  a  surgeon 
(Mr.  Dorset),  and  a  New  Zealander  named 
Nayti,  whom  it  was  hoped  would  act  as 
interpreter;  but  no  land-surveyor  or  engi- 
neer, and  no  minister  of  tlie  gospel.  The 
Tory  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  I2th  of 
]\Iay,  1839,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
direct  to  Cook's  Straits,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  purchase  as  much  land  as  possible  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits.  The  reason  of 
this  haste  was,  doubtless,  to  obtain  a  title 
of  some  kind  to  very  considerable  terri- 
toriest  before  the  establishment  of  British 
sovereignty,  and  so  acquire  a  claim  to  the 
"  equitable  compensation"  of  which  Lord 
Normanby  had  made  mention.  Even  be- 
fore the  departure  of  Colonel  Wakefield, 
arrangements,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pub- 
Ucly  made  by  the  Company  for  the  sale  of 
lands  which  they  were  about  sending  an 
agent  to  obtain  from  the  natives,  in  ex- 
change for  an  assortment  of  goods,  among 
which  the  chief,  and  unfortunately,  the 
most  tempting  articles  to  the  natives,  were 
muskets,  gunpowder,  ball-cartridge,  and 
tomahawks.  Books  and  pamphlets  were 
■svidely  distributed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  glowing  descriptions  in 
their  pages  |  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
mere  piu'chase  of  a  nominal  section  of  100 

X  Some  idea  of  the  delusions  which  were  pro- 
mulgated respecting  New  Zealand  at  this  period, 
especially  as  regarded  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's 
Strait.s,  may  be  gathered  from  one  instance  of  the 
exaggerated  statement.s  jjut  forth,  viz.  —  that  the 
river  which  Hows  into  Port  Nicholson,  now  called 
the  Hutt,  was  as  broad  and  deep  as  the  Thames  at 
London  Bri^e  for  eir/hty  miles,  and  "  extended 
much     farther." — Vide    New    Zealand   Association. 
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acres  and  "  a  town  lot,"  from  tlie  New  Zea- 
land Company,  was  equal  to  a  prize-ticket 
in  a  lottery. 

The  prominent  objects  of  tlie  Company 
were  stated  to  be  "  systematic  coloniza- 
tion," the  removal  of  a  community,  in  all 
its  component  parts,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  the  distant  land ;  "  concentration," 
or  the  settling  down  in  one  spot,  instead 
of  dispersion ;  a  high  price  for  land,  abun- 
dance of  labour  and  low  wages,  a  prevention 
of  the  cottier  or  squatter  system,  so  that 
the  poorer  emigrant  might  not  become  an 
owner  of  land  until  he  became  a  capitalist, 
and  the  application  of  a  duly  regulated 
supply  of  labour  to  capital :  these,  stripped 
of  many  meaningless  words  and  studiously 
ambiguous  phrases,  were,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  the  leading  points  of  the  "  Wake- 
field theory." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  the  Company  is- 
sued proposals  for  the  sale  of  nine-tenths  of  a 
township  of  1 1 0,000  acres,  in  lots  of  101  acres 
for  j£100,  each  lot  comprising  100  acres  of 
country  land,  and  one  town  section  :  £75  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  emigration,  and  £25  per  cent,  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and 
the  management  of  the  land,  and  to  furnish 
a  profit  upon  the  capital  invested.  One- 
tenth  of  each  township  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  :  priority  of 
choice  for  the  whole  of  the  sections  to  be 
decided  by  a  lottery. 

The  mad  haste  with  which  intending  emi- 
grants entered  into  the  scheme,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  recorded  by  the  Company  in 
their  first  report  to  the  proprietors,  dated 
May,  1840,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  The  lands  comprised  in  the  preliminary  sales 
were  offered  to  the  public  hy  anticipation ;  but  so 
strong  was  the  public  confidence  in  your  directors, 
that  in  afeiv  iceeks  the  whole  of  the  prelitninaiy  sec- 
tions had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  Compantj  had 
realized  a  land  rerenue  of  £99,990."  Again — "The 
wh-ole  of  the  preliminary  sections  sold,  from  Nos.  1  to 
1,100,  have  since  experienced  a  considerable  rise  in 
value,  according  to  the  priority  of  choice,  and  the 
predilection  of  purchasers." 

An  able  and  well-informed  writer,  after 
quoting  the  above  passage,  says — "This  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  directors,  but  says  little 
for  the  foresight  of  the  latter  in  accepting 
the  money ;  for  at  that  time  they  did  not 
possess  a  single  acre  at  the  site  of  their  first 

p.  112'),  the  fact  being,  that  it  was  fordnble  at  the 
mouth,  and  not  to  be  ascended  in  a  small  boat  fai'- 
ther  than  eight  miles,  even  with  frequent  portages. 


settlement."*  Of  the  quality  of  the  land 
thus  sold  by  "  anticipation,"  both  the  buyers 
and  the  sellers  could  form  but  a  very  indis- 
tinct idea.  Indeed,  it  is  putting  the  most 
lenient  possible  construction  on  this  trans- 
action, to  suppose  that  the  directors  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  comparatively  small 
portion  of  available  land  in  New  Zealand, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cook's  Straits;  and  had  really  no  idea,  that 
even  should  they  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
valid  title  to  the  thousands  of  acres  which 
they  were  selling,  at  twenty  shilhngs  each, 
they  were  nevertheless  cruelly  deluding  the 
purchasers,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  100 
acre  sections  eventually  proved  to  be  com- 
posed of  mountain  and  ravine ;  some  of 
swamps,  that  required  skilful  and  expensive 
draining ;  and  others  were  so  densely  co- 
vered with  timber  (and  that  not,  as  was 
represented,  of  the  valuable  description 
called  Kami,  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
grows  only  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Northern  Island),  as  to  require  an  expen- 
diture of  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  even  forty 
pounds  an  acre  in  clearing  them.  The 
"  town  acre"  to  be  given  in,  was  an  induce- 
ment which  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  itn- 
worthy  in  any  public  body  (even  in  a  lottery 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  gambling)  to  hold 
out.  A  very  small  amount  of  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  speculators  wotild  have 
led  them  to  see  the  folly  of  a  proceeding 
calculated  to  benefit  a  few  "lucky"  indi- 
viduals, at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  rest. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  isolated  town, 
of  nearly  two  miles  square,  laid  out  in  a 
rugged  wilderness,  extending — say  from 
Hyde-park  corner  to  Hammersmith  in  one 
direction,  and  from  Kensington  to  Kensal- 
green  in  another,  and  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  could  not  contain  more  than  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  termination 
of  some  years;  he  will  then  see  the  impossibil- 
ity of  watching,  lighting,  draining,  cleansing, 
paving,  or  carrying  into  execution  any  of 
the  numerous  conveniences  which,  to  civil- 
ized men,  have  become  requisites  in  a  town. 
The  feiv  who,  in  the  lottery  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  could  obtain  the  prin- 
lege  of  choosing  a  central  position,  or  one 
near  that  selected  for  the  residence  of  the 
agent,  might,  it  is  true,  derive  some  of  the 
advantages  of  neighbourhood  in  a  strau'i-e 
land  ;  the  many,  whose  locations  were  widely 

*  Xew  Zealand  Company,  its  Claims  to  Compen- 
sation considered.     Seely  and  Co.     1845. 
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scattered,  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
find  in  tliem  either  the  security  for  life  and 
property,  or  any  other  of  the  benefits  which 
may  be  attained,  with  comparative  ease, 
by  a  concentrated  and  organized  commu- 
nity. After  selling  the  first  110,000  acres, 
another  prospectus  was  issued,  30th  July, 
1839,  in  which  the  directors  stated  them- 
selves to  be — 

"  Xow  ready  to  receive  applications  for  country 
lands,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres,  in  sections  of 
100  acres  each,  at  the  price  of  £100  per  section,  or 
£1  an  acre,  to  be  paid  in  fill/,  in  exchan(ie  for  the 
land  order,  which  will  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to 
select  country  sections  accordingly,  either  at  the 
Company's  principal  settlement,  or  at  Hokianga, 
Kaipara,  Manukau,  the  islands  of  Waiheki  and 
Paroa,  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  present  or  future  territories  of  the  Company, 
so  soon  as  the  requisite  surveys  thereof  shall  have 
been  completed." 

At  the  period  when  these  prospectuses 
were  issued,  the  Company  had  acquired  no 
more  right  to  sell  110,000  and  50,000  acres 
of  land  in  New  Zealand,  than  they  had  in 
England,  France,  China,  or  any  other  foreign 
countn'.  Yet,  without  waiting  for  tidings 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  agent,  or  even  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  ship  after 
ship  full  of  emigrants  was  despatched  to  a 
rendezvous  in  Cook's  Strait,  where  it  was 
"anticipated"  Colonel  Wakefield  would 
have  made  arrangements  for  their  reception. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Cuba,  left  London  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1839,  with  a  sur- 
veying stafl',  (consisting  of  a  principal  sur- 
veyor, and  three  assistant  surveyors)  ;  other 
vessels  followed  in  such  close  succession, 
that  between  the  departure  of  the  Tory,  in 
May,  1839,  and  February  21th,  1840,  as 
many  as  twelve  ships  were  sent  out,  laden 
with  216  first  and  second-class  cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  909  labourers,  "  without  any 
certainty  of  being  able  to  give  them  secure 
possession  of  a  foot  of  land,"*  or  pro\-ide 
them  with  even  temporary  shelter  on  their 
arrival ! 

*  Vide  yeic  Zealand  Company's  Cltiim  to  Com- 
pensation considered,  p.  15. 

t  A  map,  published  by  Laurie,  was  referred  to  bv 
Mr.  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  July,  1840,  (House  of 
Commons"  Committee),  as  showing  the  extent  of  the 
territories  on  either  side  of  Cook's  Straits,  acquired 
by  Colonel  "Wakefield  in  18.39,  and  to  which  the 
Company  considered  they  had  an  unoh/erlionnlle  title. 
The  portion  north  of  Cook's  Strait.s  was  called  Kortli 
Durlinm;  that  to  the  south.  South  Durham.  Ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  line  on  the  map,  the  posses- 
sions thus  acquired  comprise  four  hundred  miles. 
from  .\lbatross  Point,  in  North  Island,  to  Bald  Head, 
in  South  Island,  and  include  Kajiiti,  and  all  other 
islands  in  Cook's  Straits,  the  whole  coast  line  north 


^Meanwhile  the  Tori/  had  (17th  August, 
1839),  safely  and  speedily  reached  her  des- 
tination in  Cook's  Straits.  Up  to  the  30th 
of  August,  Colonel  Wakefield,  according  to 
the  garbled  extracts  from  his  journals,  ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  tlii  New  Zealand 
Company,  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced 
any  treaty  with  the  natives  for  the  purchase 
of  land.  Some  of  them  had  visited  the 
ship,  and  he  had  been  several  times  on 
shore.  On  that  day,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  a  person 
named  Barrett,  who  had  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  whaler  for  some  years  in  New 
Zealand,  and  was  living  with  a  native 
woman. 

By  his  assistance,  Colonel  Wakefield,  in 
the  space  of  very  little  more  than  two 
months,  concluded  three  nominal  purchases 
of  land,  "extending  from  the  38th  to  the 
43rd  degree  of  latitude,  on  the  west  coast ; 
and  from  the  41st  to  the  43rd  degree  on 
the  east  coast." t 

The  "  consideration''  paid  by  Colonel 
Wakefield,  on  obtaining  the  signature,  by  a 
few  chiefs,  of  the  three  deeds  by  which  a 
territory  as  large  as  Ireland  was  supposed 
to  be  wholly  and  legally  alienated  from  a 
population  (according  to  ilr.  Clarke)  of 
tlilrti)  thou.tand  souls,X  each  one  of  whom 
had  a  vested  interest  in  it,  and,  according 
to  native  usage,  a  voice  in  its  disposal,  is 
not  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  bar- 
tered for  the  lauds  mentioned  in  the  deeds  of 
purchase, dated  respectivelv  the 27th  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  25th  October,  1839,  and  8th  No- 
vember, 1839,  to  the  first  of  which  was  ap- 
pended a  condition  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  ceded  by  them  (the  chiefs) ,  equal  to 
one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  would  be  re- 
served and  held  in  trust  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
said    chiefs,    their   families,    and    heirs    for 

and   south  of  Cook's  Straits,  and  east   and  west  of 
Xorth  and  South  Durham,  from  Cape  Tumagain,  on 
the  north,  to  near  Bank's  Peninsula,  on  the  south. 
There  was  no  exception,  in  this  map,  either  in  favour  j 
of  native  or  any  other  previous  occupant. 

J  According  to  the  census  of  the  population  by 
tribes,  prepared  by  Jlr.  Halswell  the  population  in 
the  districts  called  by  the  New  Zealand  Company 
North  and  South  Durham,  numbered  20,000,  of 
whom  upwards  of  5,000  were  "  fighting  men;''  and 

I  Colonel  Wakefield  himself  names  eighteen  tribes 
residing  at  twenty-four  different  places  in  North  and 
South  Durham,  whose  numbers  he  estimates  in 
November,  1839,  at  6,650,  possibly  referring  only  to 

I  the  male  adults. 
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ever.  The  second  and  third  deeds  likewise 
contained  a  promise  of  native  reserves,  but 
the  quantity  was  not  specified. 


Articles  given. 


Red  Blankets  .... 

Muskets 

Single  barrelled  guns    . 

Double  ditto    .... 

Tobacco,  tierces    .     .     . 

„        cwt.        .     .     . 

Iron  pots 

Soap,  cases  .... 
Fowling-pieces  .  .  . 
Gunpowder,  kegs  .  . 
Ball  cartridges,  casks  . 
Load  slabs,  kegs  .  . 
Cartouche  boxes  .  .  . 
Tomahawks  .... 
Pipe  tomahawks  .  .  . 
Pipes,  cases  .  .  . 
„     gross      .... 

Spades 

Steel  axes 

Axes 


Adzes 

Fish-hooks 

Bullet-moulds      .     .     . 

Flints 

Shirts 

Jackets 

Trowsers,  pairs  .  .  . 
Red  night-caps  .  .  . 
Cotton  duck,  yards  .  . 
Calico,  yards  .... 
Check,  yards  .... 
Print,  yards  .... 
Pocket-handkerchiefs  . 

Slates      

Pencils 

Looking-glasses  .  .  - 
Pocket  knives  .... 
Scissors,  pairs  .... 
Shoes,  pairs      .... 

Umbrellas 

Hats 

Beads,  lbs 

Ribbon,  yards       .     . 
Jews*  harps      .... 

Razors 

Dressing  combs    .     .     . 

Hoes 

Superfine  clothes,  suits 
Sliaving  boxes.  .  .  . 
Ditto  brushes  .  . 
Sealing  wax,  sticks  .  . 
Cartridge  paper,  quires 
Flushing  coats  .  .  . 
Combs 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Deed. 

Deed. 

Deed. 

100 

100 

100 

120 

20 

60 

— 

6 

10 

— 

5 

3 

2 

— 



— 

5} 

10* 

48 

50 

50 

2 

2 

2 

1.5 

— 



21 

20 

40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

40 

20 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

10 



24 

24 

24 

50 

50 

— 

— 

— 

20 

24 

12 

10 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

12 



12 

— 

500 

1,000 

144 

72 

60 

20 

60 

12 

20 

60 

12 

60 

— 



300 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

100 

200 

— 



. — 

200 

240 

120 

120 

24 

24 

24 

200 

200 

200 

120 

60 

24 

120 

120 

36 

120 

60 

24 

12 

— 



12 

— 



12 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

100 

— 

— 

144 

— 

— 

12 

12 

12 

120 

60 

— 

72 

— 

— 

12 

12 

12 

12 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 



12 

, 

— 

— 

24 

Total. 

300 

200 

16 

8 

9 

15J 

148 

6 

15 

81 

2 

4 

200 

300 

60 

2 

10 

72 

100 

20 

46 

3,200 

24 

1,500 

276 

92 

92 

00 

300 

200 

300 

200 

480 

72 

600 

204 

276 

204 

12 

12 

12 

6 

100 

144 

36 

180 

72 

2 

30 

12 

12 

U 

12 

24* 


The  first  point  for  remark  on  the  fore- 
going document  is  the  fact  that  a  professedly 

*  The  author  of  the  New  Zealand  Compant/s  Claims 
to  Compensation  Considered,  says — "  The  list  of  arti- 
cles which  formed  the  consideration  of  the  purchase 
is  worth  perusing,  and  the  distribution  of  some  of 
them  is  really  amusing.  It  will  not  escape  observa- 
tion, that  the  parties  to  each  deed  obtained  a  su])ply 
of  razors  and  shaving  boxes ;  but  those  only  who 
signed  the  first  got  the  shaving  bru.shes ;  that  while 
the  parties  to  No.  1  got  the  sealing-wax,  parties  to 
No.  2  and  3  got  the  paper;  and  that  of  the  three 
sets,  the  most  fortunate  were  those  who  executed 
the  first  deed  ;  for  they  received  all  the  Jews'  harps, 
in  number  144  (possibly  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
music  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  capital),  besides  twelve 
\imbrellas,  which  at  the   celebrated  review,  on  the 


Christian  company  in  London  send  out 
their  agent  with  "200  muskets,  16  single- 
barrelled  guns,  8  double-ditto,  15  fowling- 
pieces,  81  kegs  of  gunpowder,  2  casks  of 
ball  cartridge,  4  kegs  lead  slabs,  24  bullet 
moulds,  11  quires  cartridge  paper,  200 
cartouche  boxes,  1,500  flints,  and  300  toma- 
hawks," to  purchase  land  from  a  people 
among  whom  Christian  missionaries  had 
for  years  been  striving  to  spread  the  peace- 
ful influences  of  the  Gospel.  I  have,  I 
believe,  before  mentioned  the  firmness  with 
which  the  members  both  of  the  Church  and 
Wesleyan  mission  refused  to  procure  even 
the  necessaries  of  life  by  supplying  the 
aborigines  with  instruments  of  warfare ; 
more  than  this,  they  would  not  even  suffer 
their  blacksmiths  to  repair  a  gun.  No 
wonder  that  the  keen-witted  natives  should 
remember  the  designation  they  had  formerly 
given  to  the  most  depraved  of  their  early 
European  visitors,  and  say  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  "  they  can- 
not be  Christians — they  must  be  "  the  devil's 
missionaries,  who  bring  us  muskets  and 
gunpowder. "t  Some  members  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
17th  July,  1840,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
evidence  from  ]Mr.  "Ward,  the  secretary  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  these  "twenty  million  acres/'  but 
the  question  was,  in  legal  phraseology 
"  fenced ;"  Mr.  Ward  would  not  return  a 
direct  and  explicit  answer;  he  said  the 
value  of  the  goods  sent  out  in  the  Toiy  was 
about  £9,000,  and  a  second  adventure  in 
the  Cuba  amounted  to  .£8,000 — "  a  portion 
had  been  given  to  the  chiefs  and  other 
natives  by  the  Company's  agent,"  the  "  rest 
of  the  goods  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  agent  in  New  Zealand." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Carrington,  who 
was  employed  by  the  company  as  chief  sur- 
veyor of  the  Taranaki  District,  and  whose 
personal  character  and  ability  as  a  surveyor, 

occasion  of  christening  the  flag-staff,  they  did  not 
fail  to  exhibit." 

t  It  was  not  only,  however,  in  1839  that  the  Com- 
pany supplied  the  New  Zealanders  with  instruments 
of  destruction.  At  Manawatu,  on  2nd  February, 
1842,  Captain  M.  Smith,  "  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zea- 
land company,"  furnished  to  the  natives  "  59  double- 
barrel  and  16  single-\i!x\-re\  guns,  10  large  pistols,  24 
bright  and  50  handled  tomahawks,  30  barrels  of 
powder,  4  bullet-moulds,  18  powder-horns,  12  metal 
powder-flasks,  22  boxes  percussion  caps,  6  dozen 
gun-flints,"  &c.  At  Wangaroa,  in  May,  1840,  the 
Company  gave  the  natives  "  10  double-barrel  guns, 
6  fowling-pieces,  50  casks  of  powder,  68  powder  and 
shot  holders,  18  bullet-moulds,  1,000  flints,  18  car- 
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have  been  attested    by  them,  throws    con- 
siderable light  upon  the  subject.    He  says — - 

"  Not  one  pound  that  I  ever  heard  of  up  to  the 
time  of  my  departure  from  New  Zealand  in  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  was  paid  to  the  natives ;"  "  and  I  am  fur- 
ther assured  by  one  cf  the  Company's  agents,  who 
■witnessed  all  the  negotiations  with  the  natives,  that 
of  the  amount  of  £14,603  of  goods  (sent  out  in  the 
Tory  and  Cuba)  intended  for  the  natives,  only  £1,500 
at  the  outside  was  ever  given  them,  and  this  to  pur- 
chase a  territory  as  large  as  Ireland."  "  Hort  and  Co., 
auctioneers  at  Wellington,  had  sales  of  these  very 
goods  for  three  successive  days,  and  realized  for 
them  £7,000."* 

Now,  on  the  face  of  the  thing  it  is  mani- 
festly absurd  to  suppose  that  a  shrewd, 
intelligent,  warlike  people,  who  even  in  the 
time  of  Cook  evinced  some  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  were  to  a  certain  extent  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  who  since  then  had  become 
accustomed  to  trade  with  Europeans,  not 
for  goods  only,  but  for  money  in  exchange  for 
laud,  and  who  had  been  from  the  very  first 
remarkable  for  the  jealous  watchfulness 
with  which  they  guarded  their  territories 
alike  from  internal  and  external  asrsres- 
sion,t  should  in  the  space  of  two  months 
alienate  "  twenty  million  square  acres,"  in- 
cluding all  their  pahs  or  inhabited  villages, 
with  the  cultivated  ground  attached,  even 
their  burying-places  and  all  other  tapued  or 
sacred  spots,  for  the  paltry  consideration  above 
named.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  believe 
that  even  at  a  far  heavier  cost,  all  native 
titles  and  right  to  such  extensive  territories 
could  have  been  extinguished  in  the  time 
and  manner  described  by  Colonel  Wake- 
field. J 

A  part  of  the  coast  was  seen  from  the 
decks  of  the  Tory,  a  few  chiefs  paddled  ofl:' 
in  their  canoes,  or  swam  through  the  surf : 
they  were  asked  the  names  of  such-and-such 
points,   such-and-such  districts  of  country, 

touche  boxes,  2  casks  of  cartridges,  3  bundles  of 
cartridge  paper,"  &c.  At  Taranaki,  in  February, 
1840,  the  Company  gave  the  natives  "fifty  bright 
guns,  40  casks  of  powder,  1  cask  of  ball  cartridges, 
12  patent  cartouche  boxes,  20  powder  horns,  80 
tomahawks,"  &c.  "  A  case  of  guns,"  valued  at  £200, 
was  also  promised  to  the  chiefs  by  Barrett  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.  At  Nelson  Captain  Wakefield,  R.N., 
gave  the  natives  in  1841-2,  "42  double-barrel  guns, 
and  60  kegs  of  gunpowder."  I  might  multiply  in- 
stances to  show  how  directly  the  proceedings  of  the 
Company  were  in  contrast  with  the  missionaries,  who 
instead  of  instruments  of  warfare  were  distributing 
bibles  and  prayer-books. 

*  See  printed  letter  in  the  library  cf  the  Colonial- 
office,  dated  2jth  March,  1845,  addressed  to  Vis- 
count Howick,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  on  New  Zealand,  written  by  Mr. 
Carrington,  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  by 
him  before  the  committee. 


of  streams  or  plains,  or  distant  mountain 
ridges  :  all  was  written  down,  much  more 
even  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the 
question  was  then  put  to  them — would  they 
sell  those  territories,  headlands,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, points,  coasts  and  islands  ? 

At  this  period  of  the  negotiation  (to 
take  the  most  lenient  view  of  the  case),  it 
is  possible  that  a  complete  misunderstanding 
arose  between  the  contracting  parties;  the 
would-be  buyers  intending  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  the  territory  they  themselves  re- 
ferred to — by  sight — by  description,  or  by 
the  map.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
sell  "  land"  (indefinitely),  intended  to  point 
out  certain  localities  where  they  would  sell 
it — the  precise  boundaries  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  only  mode  which  they 
knew,  or  had  practised  ;  namely,  by  meeting, 
in  numbers  on  the  very  ground  in  question, 
pointing  out  the  limits  in  detail ;  after 
days,  at  least,  of  discussion,  and  shewing 
what  places  would  be  retained  for  them- 
selves. Without  this  latter  reservation  how 
were  they  to  exist  ?  they  could  not  go 
elsewhere,  for  all  land  had  owners,  and  the 
provision  to  be  at  some  futm-e  time  aflbrded 
them  by  means  of  the  much  talked  of 
"  native  reserves,"  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  first,  shadowed  forth  to  them  only 
in  very  dim  and  distant  perspective. §  Sup- 
posing the  majority  of  the  chiefs  to  have 
taken  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  this  otherwise  incomprehensible 
transaction.  Some  of  them  probably  had  a 
more  enlarged  perception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  deed  they  were  requested  to  sign,  but 
the  choice  assortment  of  muskets  and  red 
blankets,  tomahawks,  umbrellas,  Jews'- 
harps,  and  tobacco,  spread  out  on  the  deck 
of  the   Tory,   silenced   their    scruples,    and 

t  War  has  been  known  to  originate  between 
neighbouring  tribes  in  resentment  of  the  slightest 
trespass  on  their  respective  lands.  For  instance, 
the  hilling  of  rats  as  game  by  one  tribe  on  the  terri- 
tory of  another  has  alone  proved  a  casus  belli. 

X  App.  to  12th  Report  of  New  Zealand  Company. 

§  Commissioner  Spain  says — that  the  interpretation 
of  Tlichard  Barrett  to  the  Maories,  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  purchase  of  the  Port  Nicholson  District, 
"  was  not  calculated  to  convey  to  the  natives,  who 
were  parties  to  the  piu'chase-deed,  a  correct  idea  of 
what  lands  that  instrument  purported  to  convey,  or 
of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reserves  that  had  been 
made  for  their  benefit ;  and  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  very  determined  manner  in 
which  the  natives  generally,  in  the  district,  opposed 
the  occupation  of  lands  by  the  Europeans,  and 
denied  tlie  sale  to  Colonel  Wakefield.' — Report  of 
Mr. Commissioner  Spain,  March  31,  1845,  Parliamen- 
tary Papers  on  New  Zealand,  8th  Aju-il,  1846.  p-  3 
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they  were  ready  to  put  their  mark  to  any 
document  whatsoever ;  though  it  should 
include  the  sale  of  the  whole  three  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  knowing  (or  at  least 
believing)  all  the  while,  that  no  tract  be- 
longing to  a  tribe  could  be  alienated  with- 
out the  consent  of  every  member.  Colonel 
Wakefield,  on  his  part,  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  by 
means  of  the  "unprecedented  UberaUty"*  of 
the  Company,  and  the  directors,  delighted 
with  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  had 
acquired  "  an  unimpeachable  title  to  one- 
third  of  Neiu  Zealand"  voted  their  agent  a 
present  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  raised 
his  salary  to  £1,000  per  annum. 

Very  different  views  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  assumed  purchases  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  were,  however, 
entertained  by  persons  of  character  and 
position,  who,  from  various  circumstances, 
must  have  had  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  matter.  Some  of  these  testimonies,  I 
feel  it  right  to  adduce  here,  in  eviilence  of 
the  unsound  basis  upon  which  the  Company 
were  building,  and  as  the  best  means  of 
preparing  the  reader  for  the  ill  success 
which  attended  their  after  efforts. 

The  first  authority  on  this  subject,  namely, 
Mr.  Spain,  the  commissioner  specially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  validity  of  titles  to  land 
acquired  from  the  natives,  declares  that — 

"  All  the  pwchases  of  the  Company  were  made  in 
a  very  loose  and  careless  manner ;"'  he  adds — *'  the 
object  of  the  Company's  agents,  after  going  through 
a  certain  form  of  purchase,  seems  to  have  been  to 
procure  the  insertion  in  their  deeds,  of  an  immense 
extent  of  territory  ;  the  descriptions  of  which  were 
framed  from  maps,  and  by  obtaining  the  names  of 
ranges  of  mountains,  headlands,  and  rivers,  and  were 
not  taken  from  the  native  vendurs  ;  such  descriptions 
were  generally  written  in  the  deeds  before  the 
bargain  for  the  purchase  was  concluded :  these 
parcels  contained  millions  of  acres,  and  in  some 
instances  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
agents  of  the  Company  were  satisfied  with  putting 
such  descriptions  in  their  deeds,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  enquii-e  either  at  the  lime  of,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  purchase,  whether  the  thousands  of 

*  In  a  letter  from  Colonel  Wakefield  to  the 
secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  dated 
Wellington,  26th  February,  1841,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  requires  no  comment; — "The 
first  expedition  despatched  by  the  Company  to  this 
country  acquired  a  vast  territory,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  hitherto  recognised  form  of  obtaining  land 
herein,  and  with  the  usages  of  the  aborigines.  It 
moreover  gave  to  the  aborigines  more  than  the  full 
market  and  a  satiifdctonj  price  for  the  land  ceded." 


aboriginal  inhabitants  occupying  the  surface  of  these 
vast  tracts  of  country,  had  been  consenting  parties 
to  the  sale.  *  *  »  •  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  claimed  by  the  Company 
in  the  Port  Nicholson  District,  and  also  in  the 
district  between  Port  Nicholson  and  Wangarai, 
including  the  latter  place,  has  not  been  alienafKci  hy 
the  natives  to  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  and  that 
other  portions  of  the  same  districts  have  been  only 
partially  alienated  by  the  natives  to  that  body. 
•  *  *  I  am  fui'ther  of  opinion  that  the  natives  did 
not  consent  to  alienate  their  pahs,  cultivations,  and 
burying  grounds."t  *  *  *  "  In  point  of  sufficiency 
of  proof,  as  regards  the  important  items  of  boundaries, 
explanations,  and  interpretation  to  the  native  ven- 
dors of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  subsequent  adherence  to  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  bargain  by  the  aborigines,  the  claims  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  were  as  far  below  the 
general  standard  of  evidence  on  such  points,  in  the 
cases  of  private  claimants,  as  they  generally  exceeded 
them  in  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  territory 
claimed."! 

Another  witness  §  thus  exposes  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  "  unimpeachable  title  to 
the  vast  but  thinly  populated  territory" 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Colonel 
Wakefield's  transactions : — 

"  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Company's 
original  deeds,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  never  was  interpreted  to  the  natives ;  the 
persons  employed  as  interpreters  were  incapable, 
even  had  they  been  disposed  so  to  do ;  and  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  the  natives  should  consent 
to  such  a  transaction,  even  on  terms  far  more  ad- 
vantageous than  those  offered  by  the  Com])anY  :  and 
instead  of  the  transaction  being  unexampled  in  this 
countrv  for  the  spirit  of  justice  and  openness  which 
characterizes  it  (as  alleged  by  Colonel  Wakefield), 
I  may  safely  say,  that  the  immense  disparity  between 
the  paltry  consideration  given,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  the  country  claimed,  is  without  a  parallel,  ex- 
cepting, perha])s,  the  case  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  who, 
wishing  to  embarrass  Sir  George  Gipps,  pretended 
to  have  made  a  pureh?se  from  certain  natives  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Island,  upon  similar 
terms  to  those  of  the  Company."  *  *  •  *  "  So 
far  from  the  assumptions  put  forth  by  Colonel 
Wakefield  being  attended  with  anything  like  jiro- 
bability,  the  assertion  of  his  right  to  even  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  land  is  treated  by  the  natires  as  chime- 
rical. The  scantiness  of  the  population,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  will  perhaps 
he  better  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  up 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  natives  reside  within  the 
limits  claimed  by  the  Company  :  and  granting  it  to 
be  possible  to  effect  such  a  purchase,  it  would,  on 
the  most  reasonable  computation,  require  years  to 
complete  it."|| 

t  Mr.  Commissioner  Spain's  Report,  see  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  18-t-l,  p.  305. 

J  Mr.  Commissioner  Spain,  19th  November,  1843. 
Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand. 

§  Mr.  George  Clarke,  Protector  of  Aborigines. 

II  Letter  dated  26th  October,  1843.  See  .Appen- 
dix to  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  New  Zea- 
land, 1844,  p.  284. 
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Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  who  was  sent  out  in 
the  Cuba  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to 
arrange  their  land  purchases,  says  : — 

"  Tlie  attempt  to  construe  a  purchase  of  twenty 
million  acres  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  thumdud 
acres,  so  as  to  deprive  those  natives  of  their  lands 
who  have  not  signed  the  conveyance,  is  necessarily 
absurd  and  unjust."' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  e'V'idence  of 
the  same  bearing,  in  proof,  if  the  fact  were 
not  self-evident,  that  Colouel  Wakefield,  in 
his  nominal  acquisition  of  20,000,000  acres, 
had  grasped  a  shadow ;  a  limited  territory, 
fairly  purchased,  at  thrice  the  cost,  would 
have  been  a  substance  far  more  beneficial 
to  the  Company.  Possibly,  both  the  agent 
and  the  directors  hoped  that  the  settlers, 
on  their  arri\al,  would  so  over-awe  the 
natives  by  their  numbers,  as  to  be  suffered 
to  locate  themselves  with  impunity ;  and 
that  after  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  their 
purchases  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  would 
be  by  the  same  means  rendered  less  scruti- 
nizing, "  possession  being  nine-tenths  of 
the  law."  If  so,  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
natives,  who  manifested  from  the  fiist  an 
unwavering  determination  to  oppose  the 
attempted  usurpation  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. 

The  extracts  above  quoted  refer  to  the 
general  invalidity  of  the  titles  acquired  by 
the  company ;  in  detailing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  settlements  of  Wellington,  Nel- 
son, and  Neiv  Plymouth,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  in  each  instance  the 
unauthorised  occupation  of  land  was  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  sufferings  of  mind  and 
body,  the  wreck  of  property,  and  even  loss 
of  life,  experienced  by  the  unfortunate 
colonists. 

The  first  (so-called)  purchase  by  Colonel 
Wakefield  was  the  Port  Nicholson  or  Wel- 
lington District,  and  of  this  formal  posses- 
sion is  stated  by  him  to  have  been  taken 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1839.  From  his 
journal  we  learn  that  he  lauded  with  his 
party  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
from  the  Tory,  and  the  New  Zealand  far/ 
(not  the  British,)  was  hoisted  at  a  spot 
where  an  immense  flag-staff  had  been 
erected,  and  at  the  main  of  the  ship,  simul- 
taneously. A  war-dance  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  natives,  armed  with  their 
newly-acquired  muskets,  after  which  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Wakefield  informs  us,)  the  whole 
assemblage  partook  of  an  ample  meal  from 
"  the  joints  of  a  pig,  which  had  been  sacri- 


ficed for  the  occasion."  The  English  then 
"  dj'ank  the  healths  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  Port  Nicholson  in  bumpers  of  cham- 
pagne, and  christening  the  flag-stalf,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  harbour  and  dis- 
trict for  the  Nev.'  Zealand  Land  Company, 
amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  mi.Ked 
spectators."*  No  such  public  demonstra- 
tion appears  to  have  accompanied  the  con- 
clusion of  either  of  the  subsequent  deeds 
of  purchase.  Yet  how  thoroughly  un- 
tenable even  the  first  really  was,  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hanson  : — 

"  The  original  purchase  of  the  district  of  Wel- 
lington on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
has  been  fully  investigated  by  the  Commissioner 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  his  inquiries 
demonstrated  the  icorthlessness  of  their  title.  The 
e\idence  taken  before  him  completely  riisprored 
those  statements  of  the  universal  assent  of  the 
natives,  which  were  published  in  Colonel  Wake- 
field's Journal,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
claims  of  the  Company  were  originally  vested." 
'•  The  original  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Wellington  District  was  made  only  with  the  Nga- 
tiawa  natives  residing  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour, 
who  could  only  transfer  such  rights  as  they  pos- 
sessed ;  at  that  time  they  only  occupied  the  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  their 
farthest  cultivation  not  extending  to  more  than 
a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  beach."  The  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hutt  was 
claimed  by  a  chief  named  Kaparatchau,  whose  right.s 
were  not  even  known  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  until 
about  one  year  and-a-half  after  the  date  of  the  fii'st 
purchase,  which  he  assumed  to  have  made  of  the 
whole." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  natives  were 
the  only  ones  extinguished  by  Colouel 
Wakefield ;  on  the  contrary,  those  acquired 
by  missionaries,  whaiers,  and  others,  on 
either  side  the  straits,  fell  under  the  same 
monopolising  grasp. 

One  illustration  will  sufiice  ; — Some  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Tory  the  aborigines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Nicholson  having 
manifested  an  earnest  desire  for  missionary 
instruction,  two  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  (the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Bumby  and  Mr. 
Hohbs)  proceeded  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  station.  A  suitable  spot  was 
selected  and  purchased,  and  formally  tapued, 
and  a  part  of  the  price  was  paid  down  to 
the  chiefs,  who  owned  it  as  an  earnest  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  purchase  to  the 
Missionary  Committee  according  to  New 
Zealand  law  and  usage.  Six  native  teachers, 
with  their  families,  were  placed  upon  the 
land  to  keep  possession  of  it,  and  to  corn- 
•  Adccnture  in  Xew  Zealand,  vol.  i.,p.  99. 
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mence  the  work  of  instructing  their  coun- 
trymen until  English  missionaries  should 
arrive.*  On  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bumby  to  the  Hokianga,  an  English  mis- 
sionary was  sent  to  take  the  management  of 
the  new  station ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
it,  the  Agent  of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
had  arrived,  bought  the  Society's  land  over 
again  from  the  principal  chief,  Warepori, 
and  taken  possession  of  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  together  with  the  "  houses  and 
chapels,"  which,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, "the  missionary  delegates"  had  built 
upon  the  land.f  The  remonstrances  made 
by  them  so  far  prevailed,  that  Colonel 
Wakefield  at  first  deemed  it  right  to  offer 
some  compensation,  but  the  remark  of  the 
unconverted  savage,  Warepori — "  Have  you 
not  already  paid  for  the  land  and  everything 
upon  it?"  quieted  his  rising  scruples,  and 
in  the  published  extracts  of  his  journal, 
under  the  date  4th  December,  1839,  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

"  He  (Mr.  Bumby)  visited  Port  Nicholson  just 
before  I  was  there,  ami  conceived  that  he  had 
secured  the  land  at  Thorndon,  till  I  had  informed 
him  that  the  chiefs  had  disregarded  the  verbal  taboo 
he  had  made,  and  sold  the  entire  place  to  the  Com- 
pany." 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  transaction 
reached  the  Wesleyan  Society  they  imme- 
diately repoi'ted  it  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
stating  that  the  injury  of  which  they  com- 
plained had  not  originated  in  mistake,  but 
had  been  knowingly  inflicted  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  might  against  right,"  a  principle 
which,  if  silently  submitted  to,  would  pro- 
bably involve  in  ruin  all  their  other  estab- 
lishments in  New  Zealand.  J 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  reply,  dated 
July,  1840,  stated  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  ministers  had  never  recognised 
the  New  Zealand  Company  as  a  legally  constituted 
body,  nor  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  titles 
which  that  body  may  assert  to  any  lands  in  New 
Zealand ;  but  have  on  the  contrary  instructed  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  Captain  Hobson 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
validity  of  titles  to  any  lands  claimed  by  any  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Lord  John  Russell,  therefore, 
anticipated  that  '  the  necessary  means  for  rendering 
justice  to  all  parties  concerned,'  have  been  already 
taken,  but  adds  that  he  will  '  however,  transmit  to 
Captain  Hobson  a  copy  of  this  letter,  instructing  him 
to  take  such  measures  as  justice  may  require,  and  as 
it  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  adopt,  for  the  protection 
of  the  missionaries. '  " 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand,  1840; 
A.ppendix,  page  152. 

t  See  despatch  of  Colonel  AVakefleld,  published  in 
the  New  Zealand  Journal,  5th  June,  1840. 
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If  the  rights  and  claims  of  an  influential 
body  were  thus  contemptuously  treated  by 
Colonel  Wakefield,   it   may  easily   be  ima- 
gined that  those  of  private  individuals  did 
not  receive  more  consideration  at  his  hands. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  make  him 
the  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  directors, 
who  had  sent  him  out  as  their  agent,  with 
directions   much    resembling,  in  spirit,  the 
often-quoted    injunction    of    Sir    Pertinax 
M'Sycophant — to  get   land,    honestly  if  he 
could ;  but  to  get  it :  and  they  appear,  even 
before  he  left  England,  to  have  determined 
that  their  first  settlement  should  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  on  the  northern  side    of 
Cook's  Strait,  probably  on  the  embouchure 
of  the  Hutt,  which  they  (as  has  been  before 
shown)    assumed    to    be   a  navigable  river. 
Some   amount   of  discretionary   power   was 
probably  entrusted  to  Colonel  Wakefield  on 
this  most  important  point ;  but  it  was  neu- 
tralized  by   the   rapidity  with   which   large 
bodies  of  emigrants  were  hurried  after  him, 
without  leaving  liim  time,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  do  more  than 
obtain  territory  where  he  could,  and  how  he 
could.     This,  as  we  have  seen,  he,  to  some 
degree,  succeeded  in  doing :  but  as  to  any 
arrangements  made  for  their  reception,   or 
any   allotments   surveyed,  as   they  unques- 
tionably shoidd  have  been,  in  readiness  fur 
the  settlers  on  their  arrival,  the  Tory  might 
as  well  have  been  lost  at  sea,  as  she  after- 
wards was,   and   might  have  already  been, 
for  anything  the  directors  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, when  they  despatched  nine  large  ships, 
heedless    of  the  risk    to   which    they  were 
exposing  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  heavy 
responsibility  they   were  themselves  incur- 
ring.    According  to   their  own    prospectus 
and  reports,  all  this  was  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  "  exclusively  commercial"  speculation, 
the  desire  of  gain  being  the  avowed  object 
of  the  New  Zealand  Comnany.^ 

For  this  candid  admission,  the  public  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  able  exjjosition,  by 
Mr.  Coates,  of  the  much-vaunted  "  patriotic 
motives"  of  this  body  (or  at  least  a  large 
number  of  its  members),  when  "  agitating" 
(to  quote  Mr.  O'Connell,)  under  the  name 
of  the  New  Zealand  Association. 

The  Cuba,  with  the  surveying  staff,  aj'rived 
in  New  Zealand  only  ten  days  before  the 
first  settlers,    who    (we  learn   from  one    of 

X  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand,  1840; 
Appendix,  page  152. 

§  See  First  Report  of  tJie  New  Zealand  Company, 
May,  1840.  „ 
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their  number*),  on  landing  at  Port  Nichol- 
son, looked  with  bitter  disappointment  upon 
"  the  steep  and  baiTen  hills  which  sur- 
rounded them:"  and  when,  in  addition  to 
the  physical  disadvantages  of  their  position, 
they  discovered  the  invalidity  of  their  titles 
to  land,  a  re-emigration  to  South  America 
was  actually  proposed  and  planned,  aud  that 
not  by  a  wild  \'isionary,  with  all  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose,  but  by  one  (the  late 
Mr.  IMolesworth)  who  was  placed  by  the 
Company  in  the  very  first  class  of  their 
settlers,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  rank, 
property,  enterprise,  and  intelligence.  The 
spot  selected  by  Colonel  AVakcfield  for  the 
site  of  the  town,  then  to  be  called  Britannia, 
was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
the  Hutt.  The  choice  proved  to  be  very 
injudicious,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  violence  of  the  surf,  which 
was  so  great,  that  lives  were  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  land.  A  public  meeting  was  conse- 
quently held  in  ]\Iarch,  1840,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  town  to  Lambton  Ilai'bour, 
(seven  miles  distant),  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  was  determined  upou.  In  carry- 
ing this  resolve  into  execution,  the  earliest 
collision  (of  which  there  is  any  record) 
occurred  between  the  new  settlers  and  the 
natives.  The  site  of  the  town  now  called 
Wellington  was  fixed  at  the  place  previ- 
ously alluded  to  as  Thorndon,  which  con- 
tained no  less  than  five  occupied  pahs.  The 
natives  strongly  opposed  the  surveying  of 
the  territoiy,  declaring  that  they,  the  right- 
ful owners,  had  never  sold  it,  and  that 
E'Piuii  and  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  could  have 
no  authority  to  do  so.  They  were,  how- 
ever, "  overawed  by  the  nunibcr  of  surveyors 
and    settlers"    who    appeared,    upon    theu" 

*  Netc  Zealand  and  the  New  Zealand  Compam/,  and 

a  cviisidcration  of  huic  far  their  interests  are  similar, 
by    Theophilus   Heale,   Esq.,   London,    1842 ;    p.   5. 

t  Vide  evidence  of  Mr.  Child  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Xew  Zealand  of  1844,  p.  226.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  the  many  purchasers  of  a  "  town 
acre  and  a  country  section "  from  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  intending  to  establish  himself  and  several 
members  of  his  family  in  the  intended  settlement, 
but  returned  in  disappointment  on  finding  the  coun- 
try was  very  different  from  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.'' 

X  The  principal  settlers  at  'Wellington,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  worthless  character  of  the  lands  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  select,  thus  address  the 
directors  of  the  Aew  Zealand  Company: — "  It  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  you  never  made  the  slightest  eifort  to  ascer- 
tain the  capabilities  of  the  different  districts  before 
you  called  upon  us  to  select  our  lands.  Owing  to 
the  small  surveying  staff  [consisting  of  a  principal 
scu-veyor  and  three  as.sistants]  originally  sent  out  by 


offering  resistance,  and  took  forcible  posses- 
sion even  of  their  cultivations  and  pahs,  the 
largest  of  which  (Te  Aro)  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  custom-house,  while  two  or 
three  others  were  included  in  different  allot- 
ments.t  The  land  ptu-chased  by  Mr.  Bumby 
on  behalf  of  the  Wesley  an  Society,  on  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  cliapel  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  divine  worship  had  been  erected, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  fittest  spot  for  a 
market-place. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  oflicei's  of  the  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  land  when 
resisted  by  the  natives;  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  creating  great  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  latter  towards  the  settlers,  in 
whose  path  a  serious  and  lasting  obstacle 
was  thus  placed,  in  addition  to  the  many 
they  had  ah'eady  to  encounter.  No  less 
a  period  than  six  months,  we  are  informed 
by  ]\Ir.  Petre,  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
the  first  body  of  settlers,  and  the  delivery 
of  town-land  to  those  who  had  ptu'chased 
it  iti  England — the  interval  mtist,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  much  longer;  and  with 
regard  to  the  country  sections,  all  they 
could  obtain  was,  permission  "  to  squat" 
on  sufferance  where  the  natives  would  let, 
or  rather  wanted  power  to  hinder  them. 
Even  when,  at  length,  they  received  their 
allotments,  the  character  of  the  laud  was 
too  generally  calculated  to  damp  the  ener- 
gies of  even  British  colonists. {  Some  (Uke 
Mr.  Child)  quitted  the  settlement  in  despair 
and  disgust,  but  many  could  not  do  so, 
having  embarked  their  all  in  a  lottery  in 
which,  for  them,  at  least,  there  were  few 
prizes  and  many  blanks.  Yet  they  strug- 
gled manfidly,  even  though  mouth  by  month 

the  Company,  followed  as  it  immediately  was  by  the 
.settlers,  there  were  neither  the  means  nor  time  for 
exploring  the  country.  Land  was  taken  and  sur- 
veyed wherever  it  could  most  easily  be  found,  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  quality,  accessibility,  or 
])roxiniity  to  the  town,  and  icithuiit  any  regard  being 
had  to  the  numbers  and  feelin</s  of  the  native  popula- 
tion.'' The  settlers  also  complain  that  they  "  were 
scattered  over  a  tract  of  country  120  miles  in  length, 
and  placed  in  the  very  spots  where  the  natives  are 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  opposed  to  them  j" 
and  declare  moreover  that  had  the  Company  explored 
the  countiy,  as  they  were  bound  to  have  done,  if  they 
had  seriously  intended  to  fulfil  their  conditions  finto 
which  they  entered),  the  AVairarapa  valley,  for*y-five 
miles  from  Wellington,  containing  not  only  700,000 
acres  of  the  richest  agricultural  land,  but  also  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  peculiarly  adapted  for  stock 
and  sheep  farming,  might  have  been  purchased  more 
easily  and  more  completely  than  perhaps  any  other 
in  the  whole  of  Xew  Zealand,  as  there  w  s  scarcely 
a  single  native  in  the  whole  vallev. 
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the  remains  of  tlieir  capital  was  passing 
away  in  the  purchase  of  the  Ijare  neces- 
saries of  life,  clinging  to  the  belief  that 
the  Conipanj'  would  eventually  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  were,  to  that  end,  exert- 
ing their  large  means  and  powerful  influ- 
ence to  the  fullest  extent  in  behalf  of  their 
"  First  and  Principal  Settlement ;"  relying 
meanwhile  on  the  promise  not  to  found  any 
other  until  three  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, and  little  di'eaming  how  speedily  that 
pledge  was  to  be  violated  by  the  formation 
of  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson.  Besides 
this,  a  belief  had  been  sedulously  instilled 
into  their  minds  that  WeHinyton  could, 
would,  and  should,  by  some  means  or  other, 
be  made  the  Capital  of  New  Zealand.  And 
this  ignis  futuus  they  pursued  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  ineligi- 
bility of  Port  Nicholson  for  the  site  of  the 
metropolis  of  an  extensive  colony. 

It  should  here  be  stated,  that  on  leaving 
England  the  emigrants  had  assented  to  and 
subscribed  a  document,  according  to  which 
a  provisional  government  was  to  be  formed 
on  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  of  which 
Colonel  Wakefield  was  to  be  the  head. 
This  proceeding  was  publicly  announced  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  upon  which  Lord 
John  Russell  desired  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  question,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  for  their  opinion  how  far  per- 
sons acting  under  it  would  be  justified  by 
law.  The  Directors  not  complying  with 
this  request,  after  some  further  correspon- 
dence, received  from  his  lordship  an  explicit 
warning,  that  in  the  event  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  acting  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  law,  he  would  not  consider  himself  pre- 
cluded by  anything  that  had  passed,  from 
"  directing  legal  proceedings  to  be  insti- 
tuted against  that  body,  or  against  any 
member  of  it." 

The  directors  then  took  the  opinions  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  and  other  lawyei's  of 
eminence,  who  at  once  declared  the  agree- 
ment to  be  illcLial,  and  advised  immediate 
notice  of  its  illegality  to  be  given  to  any 
person  likely  to  incur  liabilities  by  acting 
under  its  supposed  authority.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe,  that  a  Company, 
numbering  among  its  members,  men  well 
versed  in  colonial  policy,  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  legal  acumen,  should  have 
needed  to  be  informed  that  an  association, 
which  the  ministers  of  the  crown  had  dc- 
Uberalely  refused  to  recognise,  could  not  ^y^ 


justified,  in  founding  a  colony  (for  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  appears  at  the  first 
glance,  that  it  was  termed  a  colony  and  not 
a  settlement)  ;  establishing  an  organized 
government  armed  with  authority  in  all 
matters,  civil  or  criminal,  and  invested  with 
power  from  the  levying  of  taxes  to  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  ;  of  which 
government,  their  principal  agent  was  to  be 
in  all  cases  the  president.  Although  this 
bold  attempt  to  constitute  an  Iniperium  in 
Imperio,  in  defiance  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  was  immediately  denounced  by 
its  responsible  minister,  the  emigrants  had 
sailed  before  he  became  aware  of  it ;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  word  about 
a  provisional  government  appears  to  lia\e 
been  said  until  the  moment  of  their  de- 
parture, when  the  important  document  was 
produced,  ready  cut  and  dried  ;  read,  and 
placed  upon  the  capstan  for  signature, 
whereupon,  we  are  informed,  "  every  man 
seemed  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  code  of  laws,"  and  "  not  one  hesi- 
tated to  put  his  name  to  it,"  having,  how- 
ever, first  been  assured  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  that  this  illegal  compact  was 
absolutely  indispensable  to  their  security  and 
happiness* 

On  reaching  their  destination,  the  "Pro- 
visional Committee"  appointed  in  London 
by  the  Company,  proceeded  to  organize  a 
government,  formed  themselves  into  a 
"  Special  Council,"  and  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion, not  only  over  those  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  obey  it,  but  over  the  other 
settlers,  and  crews  of  ships  in  the  harbour. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Hobson,  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi,  did  not  stop  this  danger- 
ous innovation  on  the  rights  of  British 
subjects,  of  which  oue  instance  recorded  by 
Sir.  Petre,  a  member  of  the  Special  Council, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  a  Captain 
Pearson  on  the  complaint  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  chartered  his  vessel  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  to  New  Zealand.  Captain 
Pearson  was  seized,  and  on  two  ;u-med  boats 
putting  off  from  his  ship  to  rescue  him, 
"  the  settlers  turned  out  to  support  the  con- 
stables in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,"  and 
forcibly  conveyed  their  captive  before  the 
so-called  magistrate,  who  on  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  competency  of  the  court, 
committed  him  for  trial,  and  (according  toDr. 
Martin)  placed  him  in  irons.    Through  what 

*  ParliameiUarv  Papers  on  Xew  Zealand,  1840. 
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!Mr.  Pctre  styles  "  the  culpable  negligrence 
of  the  constable,"  he  manag:ed  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  hastened  to  the  Bay  of  Islands ; 
where  he  informed  Captain  Hobson  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Port  Nicholson.  Intelli- 
gence to  the  same  effect  from  various 
sources  likewise  reached  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  whose  conduct  at  this  critical 
juncture  has  beenalready  related  (see  p.  142). 
This  brings  us  to  the  period  when  British 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the  islands ; 
but  before  resuming  the  general  history  of 
New  Zealand,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  an 
incident  which  occurred  about  this  time, 
and  which  gave  some  colour  of  truth  to  an 
idea  most  industriously  circulated  by  the  or- 
gans of  the  Company — namely,  that  France 
was  on  the  eve  of  founding  a  penal  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  and  occupying  the 
countiy,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  their 
agent  in  Cook's  Straits  frustrated  the  at- 
tempt, and  preserved  these  fine  islands  to 
the  British  crown.  So  adroitly  was  this 
pretext  put  forth  to  cover  the  proceedings  of 
Colonel  Wakefield,  that  many  who  though 
necessarily  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them,  yet  knew  enough  to  disapprove,  were 
inclined  to  look  leniently  on  the  means  for 
the  sake  of  the  end.  For  my  own  part  I 
confess  it  was  not  till  after  careful  examina- 
tion that  I  discovered  the  groundlessness  of 
the  assertions  set  forth  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  points  by  the  Company. 

The  first  reason  for  spreading  this  fallacy 
appears  to  have  been  for  the  pm'pose  of 
stimulating  in  the  British  public  the  desire 
to  colonize  New  Zealand,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  French  from  doing  so, 
the  fact  of  the  large  and  increasing  numbers 
of  British  subjects  located  and  locating 
there,  being  quite  overlooked.  In  various 
ways,  but  always  in  general  and  vague 
terms,  this  notion  was  circulated,  and  in  the 
first  report  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  reference  is  adroitly  made 
to  the  "  alleged  intentions  of  the  French 
government  to  plant  a  penal  settlement  at 
Banks'  Peninsula."  In  a  petition  signed 
by  some  of  the  leading  merchants,  bankers, 
and  shipowners  of  London,  soliciting  the 
Crown  to  take  measures  for  the  colonization 
of  New  Zealand ;  it  is  stated  that  a  com- 
pany had  been  formed  in  France,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  francs,  to  form  a  set- 
tlement there,  and  that  an  expedition  had 
been  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  "  which 
expedition''  the  memorial  adds — 

"  Is  reported  to  liave   had  an   armament  of  foit\ 


sailors  from  the  French  nav)-,  and  aid  of  money 
fiom  the  French  government,  by  whom  the  leaders 
of  the  expedition  are  said  to  have  heen  instructed  to 
report  on  the  fitness  of  Banks'  peninsula  as  a  place 
of  transportation  for  convicts,  and,  at  all  e\pnts,  to 
reserve  for  the  use  of  the  French  government  one- 
fifth  of  the  territory  which  they  might  acquire  in 
this  part  of  the  British  dominions." 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  statements  contained  in  the  petition, 
(Jidy,  1840.)  closely  investigated  this  mat- 
ter, and  after  much  questioning,  the  chair- 
man (Lord  Eliot)  asked  ]\Ir.  Gibbon  "Wake- 
field whether  any  intention  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  France  of  establishing  a  penal 
settlement  in  any  part  of  New  Zealand? 
The  reply  was,  "  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
si/ch  intention  being  entertained  by  France." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the 
above  admission,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  some  members  of  the  family 
of  this  witness  were  permanent  residents  in 
France,  and  active  promoters  of  his  views 
in  the  public  press  of  that,  as  also  of  our 
own  country ;  this  and  other  circum- 
stances, render  it  probable  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field was,  at  the  time,  well  acquainted  with 
the  following  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  emigration  of  a  small  body  of  French 
colonists  to  New  Zealand. 

The  master  of  a  French  whaler,  Langlois 
by  name,  who  had  been  engaged  with  others 
of  his  countrymen,  for  several  years  in 
fishing  and  sealing  on  the  shores  of  these 
islands,  on  his  return  to  France,  professed 
to  have  purchased  about  30,000  acres  on 
Banks'  Peninsula,  upon  the  23i'd  of  August, 
1838,  from  the  native  chiefs,  haring  given 
them  merchandize  to  the  value  of  150 
francs  (€6  sterling) ,  and  contracted  to  make 
a  further  consideration  to  the  value  of  £234 
sterling,  on  taking  possession  of  the  land. 
Two  mercantile  houses  at  Nantes,  two  at 
Bordeaux,  and  three  gentlemen  of  Paris, 
associated  themselves  with  Langlois,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Nanto-Bordelaise 
Company,  and  despatched  a  whaling  ves- 
sel, the  Compte  de  Paris,  with  thirty  men, 
eleven  women,  and  sixteen  children,  to 
Akaroa  (Banks'  Peninsula,  ^Middle  Island), 
all  the  emigrants  being  of  the  lowest  class, 
with  the  exception  of  the  agent,  M.  de 
Beligny,  a  botanist  and  mineralogist,  from 
the  Jardin  de  Plantes,  of  Paris.  A  few  days 
before  the  Compte  de  Paris  reached  her 
destination,  namclv,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1840,    Captain   Owen   Stanley,    in    H.M.S. 

*  Appendix  to  Report  to  Commons'  Committee  on 
Xuw  Zealand,  18-JO;  p.  136. 
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Britomart,  arrived  there  under  orders  from 
Lieutenant-governor  Hobson,  with  two  po- 
Hce  magistrates,  and  visited  the  only  two 
parts  of  the  bay  wliere  there  were  houses. 
The  British  flag  was  hoisted,  and  a  magis- 
terial court  held ;  the  same  was  done  at 
three  whaling  stations  at  the  south  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  sovereignty  and 
occupancy  of  Britain  formally  proclaimed. 
On  the  loth  the  frigate  L'Auhe,  belonging 
to  the  squadron  maintained  by  the  French 
government  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  whalers  and  the  promotion  of 
national  interests,  arrived  under  Captain 
Lavaud;  and  on  the  16th  it  was  followed 
by  the  Compte  de  Paris.  Captain  Stanley 
explained  to  Captain  Lavaud  the  state  of 
aftairs,  who,  on  his  part,  declared  that  (as 
the  whaler  had  to  proceed  to  sea)  the  emi- 
grants should  be  landed  on  an  unoccupied 
part  of  the  bay,  where  he  pledged  himself, 
not  only  that  they  would  do  nothing  hostile 
to  the  British  government,  but  that  until 
fresh  instructions  should  be  received  from 
the  respective  governments  of  England  and 
France,  they  should  merely  build  them- 
selves houses  for  shelter,  and  clear  away 
what  little  land  they  might  require  for 
^^ardens.  Six  long  twenty-foiir  pounders, 
mounted  on  field  carriages,  were  on  board 
the  Compte  de  Paris,  with  the  agricultural 
tools,  which  surprised  Captain  Lavaud,  who 
positively  forbade  their  being  landed.  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  as  an  English  magis- 
trate at  Akaroa,  engaged  three  or  four 
Englishmen  as  constables,  and  accepted  the 
French  commander's  offer  of  a  cabin  and 
seat  at  his  table,  so  long  as  L'Aube  remained 
at  Akaroa. 

The  validity  of  the  land-purchases  of  the 
Nanto-Bordelaise  Company  were  subse- 
quently investigated*  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, and  Governor  Hobson  was  in- 
structed to  grant  to  the  French  similar 
terms  to  those  conceded  to  British  com- 
panies, namely,  a  right  of  selecting  an  acre 
of  land  for  every  crown  (55.)  expended  in 
sending  out  emigrants,  &e.,  provided  that 
the  native  titles  to  the  land  so  selected 
should  be  equitably  extinguished.  The 
lieud  chiefs,  when  questioned  bj'  Colonel 
Godfrey  and  Major  Richmond,  the  com- 
missioners   appointed    to   enquire   into    tlic 

*  August,  1843. 

t  See  Appendix  to  Select  Committee  on  New  Zea- 
land, in  1814;  p.  4;W. 

I  For  instance,  we  find  Mr  E.  G.  M'akefield,  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  4,  of  his  Advuntuve  in  New  Zi-aland,  pub- 
.ished  in  London  in  I8-I0   reierrin<r  to  the  assumed 


case,  positively  denied  having  sold  any  land 
to  Captain  Langlois  in  1838,  and  no  satis- 
factory testimony  was  adduced  in  proof  of 
their  having  done  so,  but  they  admitted 
having  made  over  to  him  their  interest  in 
certain  parts  of  Banks'  Peninsula,  when  he 
arrived  there  in  August,  1840,  in  the 
Compte  de  Paris,  for  goods,  &c.,  amounting 
in  value  to  £234  sterling.  Evidence  was 
produced  before  the  court  that  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Nanto-Bordelaise  Company 
to  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  them,  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  likewise  that  a  consider- 
able sum  (according  to  their  agent,  M.  de 
Belligny,  £15,000,)  had  been  expended  on 
roads,  bridges,  and  improvements,  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  30,000  acres  of  land 
were  granted  to  the  company  by  the  British 
government,  although  this  contract  with 
the  Maori  chiefs  was,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  null  and  void,  having  been 
made  subsequently  to  the  proclainatio:i  is- 
sued by  Governor  Gipps,  in  January,  1840, 
forbidding  the  acquirement  of  lands  from 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  after  that  date. 
M.  de  Belligny  declared  before  the  com- 
missioners that  the  French  ministry  had 
given  "  a  promise  of  protection"  to  the 
emigrants. t  How  this  vague  statement,  of 
which  no  kiud  of  proof  or  corroboration 
was  given,  could  be  so  construed  as  to 
convey  the  idea  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  France  to  found  a  "  penal  settlement"  in 
New  Zealand,  it  is  difficidt  to  conjecture. 
Most  assuredly  the  circumstances  above 
narrated  do  not  afford  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  project  having  been  enter- 
tained so  directly  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  custom  observed  by  civilized  nations ; 
yet  the  New  Zealand  Company  persisted  in 
reiterating  this  assertion,  sometimes  on 
grounds  which  would  have  been  manifestly 
absurd,  but  for  the  profound  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  the  facts  of  the  case; J 
taking  to  themselves  the  whole  merit  of 
having  preserved  New  Zealand  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  although  well  aware 
that  British  colonization,  and  christian 
civilization,  had  taken  root  in  the  land  long 
before  their  formation  into  an  associated 
body.  They  must,  moreover,  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  train  of  circumstances 
which   led    to    the    assumption    of    direct 

purchase  made  by  Baron  de  Thierry  ai  Cambridge, 
in  1820  (see  p.  130),  in  the  following  manner: — 
"  This  circumstance  deserves  notice  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  attem/it  mnde  hi/  the  Fienrh 
i/ni-crnnwiit.  in  1840,  to  establish  a  penal  settlement  in 
the  3IiMle  Island." 
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sovereignty  in  behalf  of  her  ^lajesty  over 
these  islands,  totally  irrrespective  of  the 
mission  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  at  the  close 
of  1839,  on  a  land-jobbing,  or  to  use  the 
words  of  the  directors,  an  "  exclusively  com- 
mercial" speculation. 


General  History  of  New  Zealand 
RESUMED.  —  The  subsequent  history  of 
New  Zealand  consists  chiefly  of  disputes, 
more  or  less  fatal  in  their  consequences 
respecting  titles  to  land;  of  endeavours, 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  carry  out  a 
system  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  by 
which  all  lauds  not  actually  in  cultivation 
were  to  be  considered  as  vested  in  the 
sovereign ;  and  of  constant  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  ^laories,  whose  construction 
of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  was  coiisidered 
just  by  many  Europeans  (including  the  three 
successive  governors,  the  bishop,  and  chief 
justice),  and  who  maintained  that  there 
were  no  "  waste  lands"  in  the  whole  territory 
of  the  three  islands,  inasmuch  as  every  acre 
had  its  legitimate  owner  or  owners,  as  the 
case  might  be,  without  whose  special  con- 
sent, no  alienation  could,  according  to 
native  custom,  take  place.  Throughout 
the  whole  period,  a  systematic  hostility 
was  maintained  by  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, to  the  government  (imperial  and  local), 
as  well  as  to  the  natives,  in  the  endeavour  to 
"  defend  their  rights  to  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  20,000,000  square  acres,"*  and 
thus  the  seeds  of  intestine  warfare  were 
sown  broad-cast  over  this  unhappy  countrj'. 

The  policy  pursued  by  England  towards 
New  Zealand,  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
instiaictions  of  the  ]\Iarquess  of  Normanby 
to  Captain  Hobsou,  14th  of  August,  1839, 
from  which  I  have  previously  quoted.  In 
them,  it  is  impressed  upon  the  futui'e  gover- 
nor, that  the  aborigines — 

"  Must  be  carefully  defended  in  the  obsenance  of 
their  own  customs,  so  far  as  these  are  compatible 
with  the  universal  maxims  of  humanity  and  morals ; 
but  the  savage  practices  of  human  sacrifices  and  of 
cannibalism  must  be  promptly  and  decisively  inter- 
dicted ;  such  atrocities,  under  whatever  plea  of  reli- 
gion they  may  take  place,  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
within  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  British 
ciown."t 

Captain  Hobson  enquired  how  he  was  to 
repress  "  these  diabolical  acts"  by  force, 
after  other  measures  had  failed,   and  what 

*  Vide  Second  Report  of  New  Zealand.  (15th 
Sept.,  1840.) 

t  Parliamentary  Papers,  8th  April,  1840;  p.  40. 


course  was  he  to  adopt  to  restrain  the  no 
less  savage  native  wars,  or  to  protect  tribes 
who  are  oppressed,  &c.?  His  previous  know- 
ledge had  taught  him,  that  at  least  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  new  comers  and  the 
aborigines  had  amalgamated,  and  until  the 
peaceful  and  cirilizing  influences  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  had  time  to  produce 
their  full  fruits,  a  repressive,  if  not  over- 
awing, military  establishment  would  be  in- 
dispensable ;  and  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  following  omis- 
sion in  his  instructions  : — 

"  Xo  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  military  force,  nor 
has  any  instruction  (been)  issued  for  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  militia.  The  presence  of  a  few  soldiers 
would  check  any  disposition  to  revolt,  and  would 
enable  me  to  forbid,  in  a  firmer  tone,  those  inhuman 
practices  I  have  been  ordered  to  restrain.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  support,  on  the  other  hand,  will  encou- 
rage the  disaffected  to  resist  my  authority,  and  ynai/ 
be  the  means  of  e/itai/ing  on  us,  eventually,  difficulties 
that  I  am  unicilling  to  contemplate."  % 

The  reply  was  to  the  efltct,  that  if  persua- 
sion and  kindness  cotild  not  prevent  canni- 
balism, human  sacrifices,  and  warfare  among 
the  native  tribes,  these  abhorrent  acts  were 
to  be  repressed  by  authority,  and  if  neces- 
sary, by  actual  force,  within  any  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions ;  but  no  troops  were 
granted  to  Captain  Hobson,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  was  informed  by  Lord  Normanby, 
that  it  was — 

"  Impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  detach  any  of 
her  Majesty's  troops  to  \ew  Zealand  ;  nor"  (his  lord- 
ship added)  '•  can  I  foresee  any  definite  period  at 
which  it  will  be  practicable  to  supply  that  deficiency. 
It  will  probably,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
militia,  or  to  embody  an  armed  police." 

At  this  period,  the  probability  of  collision 
between  the  English  and  the  ^laories  was 
not  contemplated  by  her  IMajesty's  govern- 
ment, who  were  far  from  foreseeing  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  military  force  in 
New  Zealand,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  had 
urgently  impressed  upon  Captain  Hobson 
thetr  desire  of  governing  solely  by  moral  in- 
fluence. The  unhappy  conflicts  occasioned  by 
disputes  respecting  land,  rendered  this  most 
desirable  object  quite  impracticable;  and, 
so  early  as  February,  1840,  we  find  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Hobson  assuring  the  ilar- 
quis  of  Normanby,  that  the — 

"  Conflicting  claims  for  land  that  will  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners  who 
are  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  them,  will  create  a 
violent  ferment  through  every  class  of  societj',  both 
native  and  European.' 

X  Letter  to  Lord  Normanby,  dated  I,ondon,  Au- 
gust, 1839.  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand, 
page  44. 
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He  adds — • 

"  I  know  perfectly  well,  the  former  will  resist  the 
execution  of  all  awards  that  may  be  unfavourable  to 
them,  and  that  it  will  require  a  strong  executive, 
supported  by  military  force,  to  carry  such  decisions 
into  effect." 

Owing  to  the  dispersed  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish population,  and  the  number  of  points 
to  be  guarded,  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
of  opinion  that  not  less  than  four  companies 
of  a  regiment,  the  frequent  \isits  of  ships  of 
war,  and  the  assistance  of  police  and  militia, 
would  be  "  sufiBcient  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  secure  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws."* 

In  May,  1840,  a  detachment  of  eighty 
men  arrived  from  New  South  Wales ;  but 
this  soon  proved  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
force;  and  in  Jime,  1840,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  when  informing  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales  of  a  distui-bance  that 
had  taken  place,  describes  it  as  illus- 
trating— • 

"  The  very  frail  terms  by  which  peace  is  main- 
tained with  the  native  population ;  a  mere  di-unken 
brawl  might  have  involved  us  in  a  war  with  half  the 
country  The  inference  to  be  drawn  (he  adds)  is, 
that  an  augmentation  of  the  military  force  is  abso- 
lutely necessary :  it  must  never  be  overlooked,  that 
the  native  population  are  a  warlike  race,  well  armed, 
and  ever  ready  to  use  these  arms  on  the  slightest 
provocation." 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  despatch  of  De- 
cember, 1840,  admitted  the  justice  of  these 
remonstrances,  but  declared  himself  unable 
to  hold  out  any  expectation  of  an  increased 
number  of  troops,  at  least  for  the  present. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  note  the  pre- 
liminary steps  taken  for  the  arrangement  of 
claims  to  land  acquired  before  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi.  In  Attgust,  1840,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  New  Zealand  had 
been  placed,  passed  an  act  under  which 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire 
strictly  into  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  land  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  British  subjects  from  New  Zealandcrs. 
By  a  provision  in  this  act,  2,560  acres  (the 
maximum  grant  which  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales  was  empowered  to  make 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
Australian  land-sales,  in  1831,)  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  lai'gest  quantity  that  any  in- 
dividual could  retain,  in  virtue  of  cession 
from  the  natives.  In  whom  the  surplusage 
of  acres    (beyond  the  amount  fixed)  of  any 

•  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  11th 
May,  1841  :  pp.  12,  Vi. 


territory  acquired  from  the  natives  vested, 
was  not  .stated,  but  it  was  supposed  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  Legal  titles 
could  only  be  issued  by  the  representative 
of  the  Crown,  to  obtain  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  a  reasonable  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  the  native  pro- 
prietors. 

The  rate  of  sufficient  payments  was  fixed 
as  follows : — between  the  years  1815  and 
1824,  at  sixpence  per  acre;  1825  to  1829, 
six  to  eightpence  per  acre;  1830  to  1834, 
eightpence  to  one  shilling  per  acre;  1835 
to  1836,  one  to  two  shillings  per  acre ;  1837 
to  1838,  two  to  four  shillings  per  acre;  and 
in  the  year  1839,  four  to  eight  shillings  per 
acre.  During  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  circumstance  occurred  which, 
though  trifling  in  itself,  appears  to  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  exciting 
among  the  natives  a  distrustful  feeling  to- 
wards the  government.  A  New  Zealander 
was  introduced  into  the  gallery  of  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  and  there  heard  Sir  George 
Gipps  speak  of  his  coimtrynien  as  "poor 
savages,  whom  it  would  be  the  very  height 
of  hypocrisy  in  her  Majesty's  goverrnnent 
to  abstain,  or  pretend  to  abstain,  for  reli- 
gion's sake,  from  despoiling  of  their  lands, 
and  yet  allow  them  to  be  despoiled  by  in- 
dividuals being  subjects  of  her  Majesty."t 
His  excellency  likewise  denied  the  right  of 
the  Maories  as  "  independent  savages,"  to 
dispose  of  their  lands  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  ]Mr.  Wentworth,  with  reference 
to  his  assumed  purchase  of  20,000,000 
acres  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  for  every 
100  acres;  and  asserted  that  of  the  crown 
(in  virtue  of  its  newly-proclaimed  sove- 
reignty,) over  the  unoccupied  lauds.  The 
Maori  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and  spread 
far  and  wide,  statements  which,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Busby,  "  created  the  gi-eatest 
excitement  and  indignation."  A  deputa- 
tion of  Christian  natives  waited  on  their 
pastor  (^Ir.  Davis),  and  a-sked  if  it  were 
indeed  true,  that  the  British  government 
intended  to  take  possession  of  their  lands  ? 
and  whether  several  shiploads  of  emigrants 
might  be  expected?  To  the  first  inquiry 
]\Ir.  Davis  replied  that  he  believed  there 
was  no  such  intention.  To  the  secoi/d,  he 
could  not  but  answer  in  the  affirmative ; 
upon  which  they  significantly  inquired, 
"  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  us?"     Mr. 

t  See  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  11th 
May,  1841 ;  p.  78,  &c. 
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Davis  endeavoured  to  quiet  tlieir  fears,  by 
assuring  them  they  would  be  protected  in 
their  properties ;  but  with  many  of  them 
this  assurance  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
told  in  very  plain  terms,  that  if  they  were 
betrayed,  the  missionaries  and  the  Resident 
had  been  their  betrayers,  and  should  be  the 
first  objects  of  their  vengeance. 
Mr.  Busby  says  : — 

"  That  the  sentiment  was  universal  amongst  the 
natives  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  that  if  the  Queen 
(according  to  the  enactments  of  the  Land  Claims 
Bill)  deprived  her  own  children  of  their  land  (which 
they  had  bought  from  the  natives),  it  was  only  be- 
cause she  was  not  yet  strong  enough  that  she  did  not 
interfere  with  theirs.  It,  therefore,  need  excite  no 
surprise  that  they  should  consider  themselves  over- 
reached and  betrayed,  when  that  right  of  pre-emption 
which  tliey  were  prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  the 
Queen  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  fraudulent  dealings  of  her  subjects, 
was  made  the  very  instrument  of  realizing  their 
worst  fears."* 

Lord  John  Russell  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  and  from  his  despatch  to  Governor 
Hobson,  in  December,  1840,  (which  has 
been  already  qtioted,  p.  144,)  it  appears  that 
his  lordship  did  not  look  upon  the  whole 
territorial  surface  of  the  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, as  vested  in  the  aborigines;  but  only 
such  lands  as  they  occupied,  used,  or  en- 
joyed.f  His  lordship  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  commissioner  should  ascer- 
tain, and  that  the  law  should  determine^ 
what  lands  were  private  aud  what  public 
property,}  and  that  the  "  demesne  of  the 
crown  should  be  clearly  separated  from  the 
lands  of  private  persons,  and  from  those 
still  retained  by  the  aborigines."  The 
crown  lands  (when  ascertained)  were  to  be 
surveyed  as  promptly  aud  accurately  as 
possible,  then  opened  for  settlement,  and 
disposed  of  by  public  sale  at  a  uniform 
price.  After  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
survey,  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  net  sale  proceeds  of  each  year  were  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines ;  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent, 
to  be  expended  in  the  conveyance  of  emi- 

*  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  1845 ; 
p.  15. 

t  A  shrewd  and  logical  writer  has,  how  ever,  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  beai'ing  of  this  despatch. — 
Vide  Xew  Zealand  Question,  and  the  Riyhts  of  the 
Aborif/ines:  by  Louis  Alexis  Charaerodzow,  Secretary 
to  the  Aborigines'  Society:  p.  221,  et  sequitur. 

X  The  Xew  Zealand  Association  of  1837  made  a 
marked  distinction  between  "property  in  land,"  and 
"sovereignty  ns  respects  government;"  and  acknow- 
ledged that  "  property   in   land,   and  the   sovereign 


grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New 
Zealand.  Lord  John  Russell  further  deter- 
mined that, — 

'■  All  lands  held  by  private  persons,  and  not  actu- 
ally in  cultivation  should  be  subjected  to  an  annual 
tax,  the  non-payment  of  which  should  be  followed 
by  the  confiscation  and  seizure  of  the  land,  on  the 
grounds  that  until  this  were  done  there  could  be  '  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  colony  making  any  effec- 
tual advance  in  agriculture,  wealth,  or  sound"  inter- 
nal polit)'." 

The  injunctions  respecting  the  immediate 
subdivision  of  the  surveyed  lands,  and  their 
accurate  mapping,  were  peremptory;  but 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have 
carried  them  fully  into  efl'ect ;  if,  however, 
a  complete  running  surve}-,  however  rough, 
had  been  made  immediatelj-  after  the  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  by  Great  Britain, 
many  of  the  disputes  which  subsequently 
arose  from  conflicting  land  claims,  might 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

In  a  despatch  dated  the  iiSth  of  January, 
1841,  Lord  John  RusseU  again  urges  on 
Governor  Hobson,  that — 

_"  The  lands  of  the  aborigines  should  be  defined 
with  all  practicable  and  necessary  precision,  on  the 
general  maps  and  surveys  of  the  colony,"  and  desires 
that  "  tracts  of  land  permanently  retained  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  the  aborigines  should  be  defined 
by  natural  and  indelible  land  marks,  and  should  be 
inalienable  even  in  favour  of  the  local  government." 

A  sum  not  amounting  to  less  than  fifteen 
or  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  of  all  lands  bought  from 
the  aborigines,  was  to  be  expended  iti  "  pro- 
moting the  health,  civilization,  education, 
and  spiritual  care  of  the  natives,"  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Protector  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  watch  over  and  superin- 
tend their  affairs. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  Governor  Hobson  from  the 
commencement  of  liis  administration,  which 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  contume- 
lioits  tone  assumed  towards  him  by  the 
Wellington  settlers,  who  criticised  and 
cavilled  at  his  measures,  in  a  similar  style 
to     that    adopted    by    the    New    Zealand 

rights  of  chiefs,  were  well  established  native  insti- 
tutions." IBritisk  Colonization  of  New  Zealand, 
pp.  53,  54.]  The  natives  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  terms  "public"  and  "private"  property;  they 
ceded  sovereign  power  to  the  Queen  magisterially, 
and  in  agreeing  to  grant  a  right  of  "  pre-emption"  to 
the  crown,  they  supposed  that  they  would  thus  at  all 
times  have  a  purchaser  for  the  waste  lands,  or  such 
territories  as  they  might  be  disposed  to  alienate.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  this  point  in  mind,  as  it  affords 
a  clue  to  many  subsequent  difficulties. 
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Company  towards  the  home  government, 
whom  the  directors  openly  accused  of  lieing 
actuated  in  tlieir  proceedings  by  "  a  mali- 
cious motive,"  a  desire  to  injure  the  Com- 
pany, and  punish  them  for  their  alleged 
misconduct.*  The  settlers,  however,  had 
soon  reason  to  perceive  that  they  were  far 
more  likely  to  receive  protection  and  assist- 
ance from  the  representatives  of  the  Crown, 
than  from  the  Company,  for  (despite  the 
promise  given  them)  but  few  mouths  after 
their  departure  from  England,  another 
settlement  was  planned,  whose  members,  like 
those  of  Wellington,  were  doomed  to  struggle 
through  long  years  of  suspense,  before  re- 
ceiving the  "  allotments,"  for  which  (under 
any  circumstances,)  they  had  given  a  most 
exorbitant  price. t  The  following  are  the 
chief  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
New  Plymouth  Settlement. — In  the 
month  of  February,  1840,  an  association  was 
formed  in  the  west  of  England,  termed  the 
"New  Plymouth  Company,"  avowedly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  New  Zealand  Company  in 
London,  of  whom  the  former  was  to  pur- 
chase land,  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  it 
to  capitalists,  or  leasing  it  to  farmers  who 
might  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  and  found 
a  settlement  to  be  termed  the  "  Plymouth 
Colony  of  New  Zealand."  The  directors  of 
the  branch  Company  invested  the  money 
of  their  shareholders  by  purchasing  €10,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  London  Company,  at 
par,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  a  ter- 
ritory comprising  50,000  acres,  clear  of  all 
streets,  public  places,  roads,  and  native 
reserves.  The  land  was  to  be  specially 
selected  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  from  such  part  of  the  Company's 
possessions  as  might  hold  out  the  best 
prospects  for  the  commercial  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  settlement.  The  town  of 
New  Plymouth,  by  the  original  plan,  was 
to  consist  of  550  acres,  exclusive  of  all 
streets  and  public  places ;  to  be  divided  into 
2,200  town  sections  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
which  were  to  be  sold  at  £10  each;  200 
sections  to  be  reserved  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution among  the  native  famihes  dwel- 

*  See  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  Evidence  before 
Select  Committee,  July,  1840,  p.  17. 

t  Governor  Grey,  in  a  despatch  dated  New  Ply- 
moutli,  2nd  March,  1847,  when  referring  to  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  the  alleged  land  purchases  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company  from  the  natives,  says — "  I 
found  the  settlers  in  a  state  of  great  distress ;  many 
of  them  who  had  brought  large  capitals  with  them 
from  England,  have  now  expended  the  whole  of  their 
money,  waiting  in  the  vain  expectation  that  they 
DIV.  V. 


ling  near  the  settlement.  A  belt  of  land 
round  the  town,  containing  10,150  acres, 
exclusive  of  roads,  was  to  be  divided  into 
209  suburban  sections  of  fifty  acres  each, 
nineteen  of  which  were  likewise  to  be  re- 
served for  the  natives.  The  land  outside 
this  suburban  belt  was  to  comprise  57,500 
acres,  to  be  divided  into  rural  sections  of 
fifty  acres  each,  and  leased  or  sold. 

Applicants  for  twenty-one  years'  lease,  of 
one  or  more  of  the  50  acre  rural  sections,  were 
to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  in  London,  to  be 
returned  to  them  in  the  colony,  for  invest- 
ment in  fencing  and  farming  the  land  so 
leased  ;  the  rent  of  which  was  to  be  3*.  per 
acre  for  the  first  seven  years ;  4*.  for  the 
next  seven  years,  and  Qs.  for  the  residue  of 
the  term.  The  Company  were  to  advance 
money  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  interest 
to  the  lessee,  on  the  security  of  the  stock ; 
and  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  he 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  free- 
hold of  his  farm,  at  the  price  of  £3  per 
acre  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  €5 
per  acre  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  J 

Before  the  land  was  selected  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  new  township,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  assumed  twenty  million  acre 
purchases  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  the  allot- 
ments were  put  up  for  sale  in  England. 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  sales  were  managed.  At  the 
drawing  of  the  lottery  for  priority  of  selec- 
tion of  the  New  Plymouth  suburban  sec- 
tions of  fifty  acres  each,  the  secretary  and 
managing-director  drew  the  first  lot,  and 
the  next  thirty  fell  by  chance  (?)  in  the 
following  manner ;  eighteen  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  one  to  the  "  native  reserves ;"  two  to 
directors;  one  to  auditor;  two  to  Company's 
agent ;  one  to  colonial  surgeon,  and  two  to 
friends  of  the  directors. 

Thus,  in  fact,  until  the  thirty-one  best 
selections  were  made,  the  public  purchasers 
were  not,  under  this  pretended  lottery,  per- 
mitted a  choice.  The  number  of  allotments 
were,  in  all,  209;  of  these,  113  were  drawn 
for  the  Company,  probably  to  be  resold  as  in 
other  cases  at  an  advanced  price. 

would  at  last  be  permitted  to  occupy  their  land,  and 
living  from  year  to  year  upon  that  capital  which  was 
intended  to  render  their  land  [jroductive,  and  which, 
having  been  now  all  wasted,  will  render  their  land 
comparati\ely  valueless,  when  it  is  obtained  for 
them." — Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  Dec. 
1847;  p.  3. 

X  The  Company  afterwards  refused  to  carry  out 
these  arrangements,  which  caused  much  disap')oint- 
ment. 
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In  August,  1840,  ^Ir.  F.  A.  Carrington,  a 
gentleman,  whose  maps  and  labours,  while 
engaged  in  the  Ordnance  department  (Eng- 
land), had  established  his  character  as  a 
surveyor,  was  sent  out  to  fix  the  site  of 
New  Plymouth.  He  examined  the  entire 
coast-hne  of  the  country  between  Capes 
Farewell  and  Campbell,  (including  the  tract 
where  the  Nelson  Settlement  was  after- 
wards placed,)  but  considered  it  unsuitable 
from  the  barren  character  of  the  laud,  and 
finally  selected  a  portion  of  the  district 
about  Taranaki  (Blount  Egmont,)  and  the 
Waitera,  on  the  west  and  south-west  part 
of  the  Northern  Island,  as  best  adapted  for 
an  agricultural  settlement.  His  choice  was 
approved  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  who  alleged 
that  he  had  bought  the  whole  district  in 
October,  1839. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the 
leading  cause  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
agi'cements  which  took  place  between  the 
natives  and  the  settlers,  occasioning  to 
ijoth  parties,  especially  the  latter,  severe 
and  prolonged  distress,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  explain,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  the  assumed 
pui'chase  was  made.  Some  five  years  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  agent  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  a  powerful  tribe,  termed 
"\\'aikato,"  under  their  chief,  Te  AVhero- 
whero,  conquered  the  aborigines  of  the 
Taranaki  district  (the  Ngatiawa  tribe)  and 
expelled  them  from  their  rightful  territory. 
Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  car- 
ried away  as  captives  ;  some  fled  towards  the 
country  bordering  either  side  of  Cook's 
Straits ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cape  Egmont,  or  on  the  Sugar-loaf 
islands  off  the  coast.  It  was  from  some  of 
these  latter  that  Colonel  Wakefield  professed 
to  have  bought  the  land  in  question,*  in 
the  manner  thus  described  by  a  well-in- 
formed, and  always  truthful  writer, t — 

"  Messrs.  Wakefield  and  Dorset  went  in  a  vessel 
to  the  roadstead,  and  landed  an  illiterate  whaling 
master  (K.  Barrett),  who  had  a  mere  smattering  of 
the  native  language,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the 
uhule  adjoining  district.  With  about  forty  men, 
women,  and  children  an  arrangement  was  made,  and 
goods  were  given  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  whole 
district — as  the  Cumpar.ijs  ai/ents  said — but  in  ex- 
change for  those  natives'  lands,  or  parts  of  them  only, 
in  the  nearest  district  alone — as  the  luitiies  under- 
stood. The  interpreter  was  inca])able  of  explaining 
correctly  what  the  natives  meant." 

Thus  the  New  Zealand  Company — 

"  Endeavoured  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  from  a  few 

•  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  Aug.  1842 ;  p.  188. 
t  Remarks  on  New  ZeaUmd,  pp.  29 — 31. 


persons  who  owned  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  it,  the 
great  majority  of  the  proprietors  being  then  absent ;" 
(they  were,  in  fact,  kept  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Waikato  tribe,  who  some  years  afterwards,  at  the 
instance  of  Christian  missionaries,  granted  the  cap- 
tives permission  to  return  to  their  own  land,  which, 
to  their  surprise  and  displeasure,  they  found  occupied 
by  Europeans.) 

Such  is  Captain  Fitz-Roy's  view  of  this 
transaction ;  —  !Mr.  Carrington's  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons'  committee, 
in  1844,  places  it  in  a  far  more  unfavour- 
able light,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Colonel  Wakefield's  proceedings  were  dic- 
tated by  a  spirit  of  expediency  (falsely  so 
called),  rather  thau  honesty.  For  instance, 
^Ir.  Carrington  produced  a  letter  received 
by  Richard  Barrett  from  Colonel  Wakefield, 
and  dated  "  East  Bay,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  November  8th,  1839,"  from  wliich 
the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  as 
sufficiently  showing  the  object  of  the 
writer, — - 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you  that  /  hare  pttrchased 
for  the  New  Zealand  Company,  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  Kafia  and  Ngatiawa  tribes,  the  ichole  of  their 
possessions,  rir/hts  and  c/niiiis,  un  both  sides  of  Cook's 
Straits,  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-third 
degrees  of  soutli  latitude,  an  ample  consideration 
havinij  been  paid  for  the  same.  All  the  chiefs,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  small  tribes,  forming  part  of 
the  Ngatiawas,  having  executed  deeds  of  conveyance 
to  the  Company,  and  fully  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  resell  any  portion  of  land  or 
timber  within  those  boundaries.  1  beg  that  you  will 
make  the  sale  known  to  European  settlers  in  the 
Sound  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  they  may 
avoid  the  useless  trouble  and  expense,  and  the 
collision  with  the  Company,  which  will  be  caused  by 
their  making  any  purchases  in  these  districts  from 
this  days  date.        (Signed,)         W.  WAKEFIELD." 

At  this  time,  according  to  Mr.  Carring- 
ton, "  no  proceedings  had  been  taken  to- 
wards the  purchase  which  is  stated  in  that 
letter  to  have  been  completed ;" — and  this 
assertion  is,  to  a  great  extent,  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  nineteen  days  after  the  date  of 
the  letter  in  question ;  namely,  on  the  28th 
of  November,  wc  find  it  stated  in  Colonel 
Wakefield's  journal,  that  he  landed  Richard 
Barrett  at  Taranaki  on  that  day,  ^vith  in- 
structions— 

"  To  assemlile  the  numerous  chiefs  resident  on  a 
coast  line  of  150  miles,  in  a  month's  time,  when  I  am 
to  return  to  make  the  jiajTiient  for  the  different  dis- 
tiicts,  and  receive  the  written  assent  of  the  chiefs 
to  the  sale ;  *  *  *  I  have  every  ho])e  that  on  my 
return  here,  the  completion  of  the  bargain  (between 
the  many  conflicting  interests  and  divisions  of  the 
occupants)  will  be  etfected."J 

A    further    corroboration    of   Mr.    Car- 

\  Vide  Appendix  to  the  twelfth  Report  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  p.  131,  F. 
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I'ington's  assertion  is,  that  in  the  Adventure 
in  New  Zealand,  by  E.  J.  Wakefield  (vol.  i., 
pp.  180 — 183),  the  nominal  purchase  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  very  district,  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1840.  These  and  other  circum- 
stances (the  opinion  of  Captain  Fitz-Roy, 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  others),  seem  to  justify  Mr. 
Carrington  in  declaring  that  "  the  report  of 
Colonel  Wakefield  as  to  the  purchase  was 
not  only  false,  as  regards  the  time  of  the 
negotiation,  but  also  false  as  regards  the 
extent  of  territory  acquired."  * 

In  February,  1841,  the  surveys  were  com- 
menced, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  natives,  who,  putting  their  arms  round 
the  trees,  declared  that  they  should  not  be 
cut  down,  neither  should  stakes  be  driven 
into  their  land ;  they  performed  their  war 
dance  naked,  as  is  their  custom  when  pro- 
ceeding to  conflict ;  and  on  several  occasions 
brought  their  tomahawks  hard  down  on 
the  head  of  IMr.  Carrington,  with  repeated 
threats,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  by  patience 
and  good  humour,  as  to  be  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  survey,  on  the  faith  of  his 
promise,  that  their  land  should  be  paid  for 
when  the  white  people  came  to  settle  on  it. 

In  the  following  month  the  first  detach- 
ment of  emigrants,  called  the  jnoneer  ex- 
pedition (144  in  number)  arrived  at  Tara- 
naki,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  it.  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  were  joined  by  the  main  body 
of  settlers  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1811. 
Lots  for  the  order  of  choice  for  rural  lands 
were  then  drawn  ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
much-vaunted  promise  of  "  a  tenth"  of 
their  laud  being  in  every  case  reserved  for 

*   Vide  Ijctter  to  Viscount  Howick,  1844. 

f  Mr.  Wakefield  alleged  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  1840,  that  the  native  reserves  con- 
stituted the  principal  value  of  the  sale  made  by  the 
aborigines,  and  gave  in  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
110  reserves,  comprising  10,100  acres  out  of  110,000, 
in  the  Wellington  district.  By  this  estimate,  one 
was  worth  £1,000;  four  averaged  £800  each; 
four,  £600  ;  three,  £500  ;  three,  £400 ;  five,  £;J00  ; 
thirteen,  £250;  five,  £200;  three,  £180;  three, 
£150;  three,  £140;  seven,  £i:iO,  and  the  remain- 
der were  stated  at  different  lesser  values ;  in  all, 
amounting  to  £33,390.  This  witness  added,  "  the 
lots  th'awn  for  the  natives  happened  to  be  very 
good  ones,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sections 
reserved  for  them  have  already  acquii-ed  a  very  high 
value." 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  government 
surveyor,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  assertion. 
He  states  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  native 
reserves  (at  Port  Nicholson)  have  been  selected  in 
spots  so  distant  from  the  pahs,  and  where  the  ground 
is  so  hilly  as  to  render  them  almost  useless  to  the 
natives  for  the   purposes  of  cultivation." 


the  natives,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
almost  nominal  pricef  for  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  sold  the  entire  territory; 
no  such  reservation  appears  to  have  been 
intended  in  this  instance,  as  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  siu'veyor  of  the  settle- 
ment,) no  lots  were  drawn  on  their  behalf. 
Another  selection  of  rural  lands  was  made 
in  June,  1842;  but  again  no  sections  were 
set  aside  for  the  natives,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Carrington,  who 
urged  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  agents,  and  the  (so-called)  land- 
owners, that  unless  some  spots  were  left 
for  them  (the  natives)  on  the  rivers  Waitera 
and  AVaiongona,  the  settlers  would  not  be 
suftcred  to  occupy  their  allotments.  The  jus- 
tice of  this  unheeded  warning  was  evidenced 
when  too  late,  by  the  fact,  that  many  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  never  re- 
ceived the  lands,  which  though  not  right- 
fully purchased,  they  had,  nevertheless, 
dearly  paid  for ;  while  others  were  obliged 
to  resign  their  original  selections  on  the 
before-named  rivers,  and  take,  instead,  any 
they  could  procure  within  the  block  around 
the  town ;  which  itself  was  so  dispropor- 
tionately large,  that  "  the  building  allot- 
ments" were  frequently  converted  into 
arable  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  Zealand  Company 
having  pursued,  from  the  first,  a  course  of 
illegal  and  unjustifial)le  proceedings,  as  well 
as  of  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
money  entrusted  to  them  by  individuals  for 
a  special  purpose,  found  it  necessary  to 
alter  for  a  time  the  contumelious  and  de- 
fiant touef   they  had  hitherto  maintained 

IMr.  Commissioner  Spain  quotes  the  above  para- 
gra])h,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  local  government 
of  New  Zealand,  and  declares  that  he  "  fully  coincides 
in  his  (Mr.  Campbell's)  oi)inion. — Appendix  to  Re- 
port of  Select  Committee  of  1844,  p.  294. 

Another  authority  on  tliis  subject  corroborates 
Mr.  Campbell's  account,  by  describing  some  of  the 
"  native  reserves"  at  Wellington,  as  having  been 
adroitly  marked  down  among  the  native  pahs,  which 
liad  never  been  alienated,  or  in  s])ots  already  in- 
habited by,  and  belonging  to  resident  natives,  to 
which  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  not  a  shadow 
of  right;  and  the  majority  of  the  "reserves"  were  so 
"  partially"  selected,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
cultivation,  and  ineligiljle  for  leasing."  The  total 
inadequacy  of  these  much  vaunted  reserves  for  the 
subsistence,  or  for  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  or 
physical  condition  of  the  Maories,  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  in  the  fact,  that  up  to  1843,  the  trustees  of 
the  native  reserves  were  unable  to  raise  sufficient 
means  to  procure  medical  comforts  for  the  sick. — 
Letter  from  the  Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  26th 
October,  1843. 

I  Mr.   W.  Hutt    M.P.,   a  director   of  the   New 
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towards    her    jNIajesty's    government,    and 
direct   all  their  efiforts   to  the   obtainment 
of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  should 
not  only  limit  the  liability  of  the   share- 
holders to  the  amount  of  the  capital  respec- 
tively subscribed  by  them,  but  should  also 
protect  them  from  actions  at  common  law, 
which  might  be  brought  against  each  pro- 
prietor by  those  who   had  paid   money  for 
land  which  they  had  never  received,  aud 
had,    in  fact,  been  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty under  false  pretences.     The  \irgency 
of  the   case  would  neither  admit  of  delay 
in  time,  nor  of  hesitation  as  to  the  expen- 
diture  of   money    for   the    desu'ed    object. 
The    support    of   several   members   of   the 
legislature   was    procured ;    the   sendees  of 
some  (in  their  legal  capacity,)  were  obtained 
by  retaining  fees  and  other  means  available 
to  a  public  Company,  influential  from  the 
station  of  its  directors   (very  few  of  whom, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  really  conver- 
sant with  its  afl:airs,  or  to  have  taken  any 
active  share  in  their  management,)  and  rich 
so  long  as  the  public  should  continue  credu- 
lous.    Among  other  measures,  the  press,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  actively  employed. 
An  arrangement  was  at  length  effected, 
one  inducement  to  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  was  unquestionably  a  desire  to 
enable  the  Company  to  relieve  the  Welling- 
ton settlers  from  the  distressing  position  in- 
to which  they  had  been  inveigled. 


On  the  18th  November,  1810,  a  state- 
ment of  the  terms  on  which  a  royal  charter 
of  incorporation  would  be  granted,  was 
transmitted  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
by  order  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  pre- 
misiny,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  given 
by  the  Company,  that  an  equitable  purchase 
of' several  million  acres  of  land  had  actually 
been  made,  of  which  the  Maoi'i  titles  were 
completely  extinguished,  proposed,  that  an 
estimate  should  be  made  of  the  money  dis- 
bursed by  them  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  conveyance  of  emigrants,   for  surveys, 

Zealand  Company,  and  a  member  of  tne  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1840 
to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  Xew  Zealand,  in  reply 
to  a  question  (Xo.  1,065,)  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Chairman,  on  the  24th  of  July,  stated  that  "  the 
Company  is  disposed  to  question  the  proceedings 
of  the  government."  He  then  read  a  series  of 
hostile  resolutions  passed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
New  Zealand  Comi)any,  on  that  morning,  wherein  the 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  crown  respecting 
land  (p.  140),  issued  or.  the  assumption  of  British 
sovereignty,  was  declared  an  "  unparalleled  inter- 
ference with  private  rights;"  and  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure  "  so  conti'ary  to  international  law,    and   so 


road-making,  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, and  other  incidental  expenses.  When 
the  outlay  of  the  Company  should  have 
been  ascertamed,  a  grant  of  land  was  to  be 
made  them  from  the  crown,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  acre  for  every  five  shillings  reasonably 
expended  by  them  for  the  above-named  pur- 
poses. It  was  expressly  stated,  that  the  lands 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Company  were  to — 

"  Be  taken  by  them  in  that  part  of  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand  at  which  their  settlement  has  been 
formed,  and  to  which  they  have  laid  claim,  in  virtue 
of  contracts  made  by  them  with  the  natives  or 
others,  antecedently  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hob- 
son,  as  her  Majesty's  lieutenant-governor  at  New 
Zealand,"  and  should  "  comprise  aU  tracts  to  which 
any  persons  have  derived  titles  through  them  (the 
Company),  provided  that  such  tracts  be  situated  at 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nicholson,  or  at  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  PljTnouth,  and  also 
provided  that  such  tracts  shall  not  collectively 
amount  to  more  than  160,000  acres,  and  provided 
further,  that  no  such  tracts  shall  be  such  as,  regard 
being  had  to  the  general  interests  of  the  colonists  at 
large,  ought  to  be  reserved  and  appropriated  for  any 
purposes  of  public  utility,  convenience,  or  recreation. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  before-mentioned  tracts, 
the  land  to  be  selected  by  the  Company  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  taken  by  them  in  one  or  more  blocks.  Of 
such  blocks,  any  number  not  exceeding  six,  may 
be  of  the  size  of  not  less  than  5.000  acres  each,  and 
the  rest  of  a  size  of  not  less  than  30,000  acres  each. 
Every  such  block  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  solid 
parallelogram,  bounded  by  the  natural  land-marks  of 
the  counti-y." 

The  Company,  on  their  part,  were — 

"  to  forego  and  disclaim  all  title,  or  pretence  of 
title  to  any  lands  purchased  or  acquired  by  them  in 
New  Zealand,  other  than  the  lands  so  to  be  granted 
to  them  as  aforesaid." 


Of  the  other  terms  upon  which  her  ]Ma- 
jesty's  government  proposed  to  grant  a 
charter  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  the 
following  clatises  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  materially  aft'ecting  the  interests 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  and  Maori 
population  of  the  Wellington  and  New  Ply- 
mouth settlements : — 

"  The  Company  having  sold,  or  contracted  to  sell, 
lands  to  various  persons,  her  Majesty's  government 
disclaim  all  liability  for  making  good  any  such  sales 

utterlv  repugnant  to  justice,  as  to  require  that  this 
Company  should  employ  every  legitimate  means  of 
resistance  to  the  enactments  of  government  taking 
effect."  Another  resolution  intimated  that  measures 
would  probably  be  adopted  to  pi-event  the  Maori 
chiefs  "  on  the  Company's  territory"  from  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  AVilliams 
(Church  missionary)  to  Captain  Hobson,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  Port  Nicholson,  to  obtain  signatures 
to  the  treaty  of  ^\'aitangi ;  the  attem])t  icas  made, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  '•  not  able  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures required  at  Wellington,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  Colonel  Wakefield  and  others  to  the  treaty." 
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or  contract ;  it  being  nevertheless  understood  that 
the  Company  will,  from  the  lands  to  be  granted  to 
them  as  aforesaid,  fulfil  and  carry  into  effect  all  such 
their  sales  and  contracts.  It  being  also  understood 
that  the  Company  had  entered  into  engagements  for 
the  reservation  of  certain  lands,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives,  it  is  agreed,  that,  in  respect  of  all 
the  lands  so  to  be  granted  to  them  as  aforesaid, 
reservations  of  such  lands  shall  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  by  her  ISIajesty's  government, 
in  fulfilment  of,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  such 
stipulations." 

With  rcffard  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Company,  it  was  jiroposed  that  the  cliarter 
should  be  granted  for  the  term  of  forty  years, 
but  shoukl  contain  }n'ovisions  for  its  resump- 
tion by  the  Cro^nl,  and  for  the  "  purchase  of 
the  lands  and  other  property  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  just  and  equitable  terras,  if  tlie 
public  interest  (meanwhile)  should  require 
such  a  resumption  and  purchase." 

From  the  foregoing  abstract  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  it  must  be  evident  that 
Lord  John  Russell's  offer  was  simply  that 
of  granting  to  the  Company  a  charter  of 
incorporation  on  certain  conditions,  and  of 
legalizing,  by  titles  from  the  Crown,  the 
claims  of  the  Company  to  a  portion  of  the 
land  to  which  they,  on  their  showing,  were 
presumed  to  have  fairly  and  fully  extin- 
guished the  native  title. 

Considering  their  previous  unjustifiable 
proceedings,  these  terms  were  more  favour- 
able than  any  they  could  reasonably  have 
anticipated ;  and,  in  the  reply  of  the  gover- 
nor (Mr.  Somes),  on  the  following  day, 
(19th  November,  1810),  the  above  propo- 
sitions are  described  as  framed  on  "  liberal 
and  judicious  principles,"  and  declared  to 
be  such  as  the  Company  had  "  no  hesitation 
in  accepting." 

In  acknowledging  this  acceptance  of  his 
offer.  Lord  John  Russell  (through  Mr.  Ver- 
non Smith)  apprized  the  Company  of  the 
intention  of  government  to  apply  to  all  other 
British  subjects  the  same  rule  to  which  they 
(the  Company)  would  be  subjected  in  respect 
to  their  land  claims,  viz. — that  all  claimants 
should,  after  due  investigation  by  a  special 
commission,  have  the  titles  to  land  granted 
them  "  by  the  chiefs  of  those  islands,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  in 
return  for  some  adequate  consideration,"  con- 
firmed by  the  Crown,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
acre  for  every  five  shillings  invested.    "  This 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand,  lllh  ^lay, 
1841,  pp.  8J— 9B. 

t  The  rate  of  discount  was  afterwards  changed,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  C'ompany,  to  twenty  ])er  cent. 
for  the  first  two  year.s  from  the  date  of  the  agree- 


advantage,  however,"  it  Jis  added,  "  will  be 
offered  only  to  those  whose  lands  were  ac- 
quired before  the  5th  January,  1810,  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  G. 
Gipps  on  the  subject.* 

The  charter  was  granted  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1841.  By  its  provisions  the 
subscribed  capital  of  the  Company,  was 
fixed  at  £300,000  in  shares  of  £25  each, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  to  be  paid  up 
within  twelve  months ;  with  power  to  in- 
crease it  to  £1,000,000,  and  also  to  borrow 
on  mortgage  to  the  extent  of  £500,000. 

No  lands  could  in  futm-e  be  purchased  by 
the  Company  from  natives,  but  on  any  pur- 
chase from  her  Majesty's  government  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  acres,  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  ten  per  cent  was  to  be  remitted  as 
discount,t  together  with  an  allowance  for 
surveys.  All  crown  lands  in  New  Zealand 
iir  future  to  be  sold  at  20*.  per  acre.  The 
clause  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  charter 
to  forty  years,  and  to  give  the  Crown  Avithin 
that  period  a  power  of  resumption,  and 
the  right  of  purchasing  the  lands  and  other 
property  of  the  Company,  was  objected  to, 
and  not  inserted  in  the  cliarter. 

]\Tr.  Heale,  in  commenting  upon  this 
charter,  declares,  not  without  some  reason, 
that  it  contains  "  no  troublesome  clauses  to 
l)ind  the  Company — no  restrictions  as  to 
the  price  at  which  they  were  to  sell, — no 
fixed  portion  of  the  proceeds  allotted  to 
emigration,  not  a  shadow  of  control  reserved 
to  the  government."  J  ^ 

Mr.  James  Pennington,  an  accountant,  to 
whom  a  statement  of  the  disbursements 
made  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  was 
submitted,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Company  on  which  its 
right  to  receive  land  might  be  imme- 
diately admitted,  was  £60,000  +  £101,500 
=  £161,500;  but  considered  that  a  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  further  sum  of 
£87,696,  likewise  asserted  to  have  been 
exijended  in  the  manner  stipulated,  was  a 
suljject  for  future  inquiry  and  consideration. 
By  the  result  of  this  investigation,  the 
Company  became  immediately  entitled  to 
receive  {out  of  their  purchaser  from  the 
natives  in  1839)  a  crown  title  to  016,210 
acres,  and  in  the  event  of  the  latter  sum 
being  found  to  have  been  duly  invested,  to 

ment,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  —  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand, 
1841. 

\  New  Zealand,  and  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
Limdon  ;   1812  ;  Preface,  p.  7. 
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ail  aditioual  extent  of  350,78i  acres.  The 
fjrouiids  on  which  Mr.  Pennington  founded 
an  award  so  favourable  to  the  Company, 
(provided  the  native  title  to  even  a  very 
limited  portion  of  their  twenty  million  acres 
should  have  been  extingnished)  are  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  stated.  Lord  Jolm,  in 
proposing  the  arrangement,  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  an  estimate  of  the  outlay 
of  the  Company,  under  distinct  heads, 
should  be  made,  in  which  estimate  "no 
item  shall  be  admitted  which  shall  not 
be  found  to  have  been  just  and  moderate  in 
amount,  and  fairly  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  to  be  performed."*  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  stipulation 
was  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  still  more, 
that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  aftau's  of  the 
Company  had  not  been  made  a  preliminary 
condition  to  the  grant  of  the  charter ;  for  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
demanded  that  before  important  concessions 
were  made  by  the  minister  of  the  Crown  on 
their  behalf,  it  should  have  been  distinctly 
miderstood  what  ser\'iccs  the  Company  had 
rendered,  or  were  likely  to  render,  to  entitle 
them  to  such  consideration,  and  especially, 
whether  their  dealings  with  the  public  had 
been  characterised  by  good  faith  and  dis- 
cretion. To  this  end  it  should  have  been 
shewn  how  much  of  their  own  capital  the 
Company  had  invested,  —  what  they  had 
actually  paid  the  natives,  and  how  much 
they  had  expended  of  the  money  placed 
in  their  hands  by  various  persons,  in  trust, 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  other  specific 
purposes,  and  in  what  manner.  An  account 
should  likewise  have  been  given  of  the 
sums  which  had  been  paid  to  ditt'crcnt  in- 
dividuals for  rights  and  privileges,  real  or 
assumed  ;t  of  the  payments,  salaries,  and 
expenses  (reported  to  have  been  most  un- 
reasonable), which  had  been  allowed  to  the 
promoters  and  agents  of  the  Company,  both 
in  London  and  the  colony  ;  what  moneys  had 
been  paid,  and  under  what  contracts,  to 
jNIr.  Somes  (the  governor), J  and  otliex's.    On 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand,  Novem- 
ber. 1840. 

+  The  large  sum  of  £45,000  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  a  few  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany of  1839-40,  for  the  pretended  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  inchoate  New  Zealand  Company  of 
1825,  and  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  18.'37, 
whose  members  had  repeatedly  declared,  that  their 
efforts  were  purely  patriotic,  and  had  no  connection 
with  joint-stock  speculations.  By  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, however,  the  same  names  are  prominent  in 
the  proceedings  of  1825,  of  1837,  and  of  1839-40. 

X  The  Times  of  28th  January,  1851,  alludes  to  the 


all  these  points  the  government  had  un- 
questionably a  right  to  demand,  and  record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  full  infor- 
mation ;  in  place  of  which,  we  have  a  jum- 
bled statement  of  £101,560,  and  £87,696 
^€259,256  expended  by  the  Company, 
who  claimed  in  their  own  right  a  propor- 
tionate award  of  land  without  reference 
to  the  settlers,  to  whom  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  rightfully  belonged,  hav- 
ing been  entrusted  by  them  to  the  directors, 
upon  certain  conditions,  most  of  which 
remain  to  the  present  moment  unfulfilled. 
Between  the  Company  and  its  land-pur- 
chasers, the  government,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, could  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
and  in  cnaliliug  the  Company  to  fulfil  their 
promises,  (provided  their  repeated  assertions 
respecting  the  equity  of  their  extensive 
territorial  pirrchases  should  prove  correct), 
her  IMajesty's  ministers  had  really  done 
more  than  could  have  been  expected,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We 
find  even  the  deluded  Wellington  settlers 
eventually  acknowledging  this,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  the  unjust  and  ill-adnsed  pro- 
ceedings of  those  in  whoiu  they  had  placed 
implicit  confidence,  the  sole  blame  for  their 
failure. 

The  Company  had  received  from  them 
(in  all),  £128,040,  of  this  large  sum  £25 
per  cent,  or  £32,010  was  to  be  retained  for 
the  profit,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
management :  the  remaining  £75  per  cent 
=  £96,030  was  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Company,  and  to  be  appropriated  towards 
emigration,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
purchasers,  who  aver,  that  although  the 
Company,  "  as  trustees,  had  no  right  to 
derive  any  profit  from  such  expenditure ;" 
yet  that  ou  account  of  having  disbursed 
this  £96,030  trust-money,  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Crown  "384,120  acres, 
of  which  they  allotted  to  them  (the  Welling- 
ton settlers)  only  127,790  acres,  and  appro- 
priated the  other  256,330  acres  to  their 
own  use  and  benefit,"  in  addition  to  128,040 

"  tnonnoiis  tlijfereiice"  in  the  rates  [jaid  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  from  the  years  1839  to  1844,  in- 
clusive, for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants,  compared 
with  those  paid  by  her  Majesty's  government  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  by  the  Canterbury  Association 
in  1850.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parliament  will 
direct  a  searching  investigation  to  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  have 
expended  nearly  one  million  of  money,  of  which  a 
large  [jortion  has  been  contributed  from  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  people  of  England.  In  every  quarter, 
the    question    is    put — "  Jl'liiit    lias    become   oj'  the 


lionet/ 


?" 
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acres  awarded  tliem  on  account  of  the 
25  per  cent  =  £'32,010,  retained  according 
to  the  agreement  for  their  profit  and  ex- 
penses. 

In  addressing  the  directors,  the  "  pur- 
chasers of  land  in  the  first  and  principal 
settlement,"  state  their  case  simply  and 
forcibly  : — 

"  If  you  lay  claim  to  these  256,330  acres,  what 
becomes  of  the  stipulation  that  the  Company  shall 
only  retain  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  its  own  ])rofit  ? 
If,  for  example,  you  receive  from  government  400,000 
acres  for  the  first  £100,000  paid  by  purchasers,  and 
only  allot  them  100,000  acres,  keeping  for  jour- 
selves  the  other  300,000  acres,  do  you  not,  instead  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  reserve  for  the  Company 
seventy-five  per  cent.  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  most 
gross  breach  of  a  most  clear  and  explicit  agree- 
ment ? 

"  We  will  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  you  were  not  clothed  with  the  character 
of  trustees,  and  that  you  never  sti])ulated  that  you 
should  retain  for  your  own  use  o»/i/  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  still  we  must  ask — have  you  any  claims  su])e- 
rior  or  equal  to  ours,  to  appropriate  to  yourselves  all 
the  advantages  conferred  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
agreement  ?  Can  you  show  any  peculiar  merit  which 
would  entitle  the  Company  to  keep  to  itself  the  terri- 
tories thus  awarded  ?  You  cannot  deny  that  the 
lands  in  question  (256,330  acres)  have  l)een  ac- 
quired iy  means  of  the  expenilitiire  of  funds  which 
we  furnished.  You  cannot  pretend  to  have  incurred 
any  personal  risks.  You  have  admitted,  that  what- 
ever value  the  lands  to  which  you  liave  become  enti- 
tled ])osscss,  is  derived  from  our  sacrifices.  You  can, 
in  sliort,  urge,  in  regard  to  these  lands,  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  expended  our  money;  and 
for  this  you  have  been  paid  a  commission  fixed  by 
yourselves — a  commission  which  must  be  deemed 
most  ample.  For  instance,  you  have  received,  for 
expending  the  first  £75,000  paid  by  us,  £25,000, 
which  entitled  you  to  100,000  acres.  You  have,  in 
fact,  been  awarded  100,000  acres  of  land,  for  the 
trouble  of  expending  £75,000,  received  from  the 
first  jnu'chasers.  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied ! 
but  arc  endeuvoiiriny  to  appropriate  to  your  own  use 
the  lands  acquired  by  our  funds — -jmrchased  hy  our 
sufferings — we  ynight  almost  say,  by  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-settlers."  * 

On  these  and  other  grounds  set  forth, 
the  settlers  at  Wellington  tell  the  directors 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company, — "  You 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  all  whom  you 
believe  to  be  too  poor — too  distant,  and  too 
unprotected  to  resist  your  injustice." 

It  was  not,  however,  vintil  some  years 
after  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  1841,  that 

*  Memorial  to  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  from  the  land-purchasers  at  Port  Nichol- 
son ;  pp.  43,  44. 

t  The  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
Auckland  and  Wellington  for  the  cai)ital  of  New 
Zealand,  are  fully  and  ably  set  forth  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Stanley,  dated  20th  September,  1841, 
(ride  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  1842, 
pp.  68 — 72)  from  Hoy  and  Co.,  solicitors,  London,  on 


the  deluded  "land-purchasers,"  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
continuing  to  pursue,  towards  the  direc- 
tors, the  conciliatory  policy  they  had  long 
maintained  without  advantage,  poured  upon 
them  the  full  tide  of  their  wrath.  In  the 
interim,  they  vented  their  complaints  on 
the  local  authorities,  uniting  their  eftbrts 
with  those  of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  Auckland  to 
Wellington,t  it  being  rightly  foreseen,  that 
such  a  measure  could  alone  prevent  the 
latter  from  l)ecoming  (as  it  was  for  several 
years)  a  complete  failure.  To  this  end,  not 
only  were  the  most  exaggerated  descriptious 
of  the  advantages  of  the  latter,'  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  former,  put  forth  in  every 
possible  way,  but  the  colonial  servants  of 
the  Crown,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  stigmatized  as  "  land-jobbers,"  "  grasp- 
ing menials,"  "  incapable,"  "  tyrannical," 
and  "  corrupt."  Governor  Ilobson  came  in 
for  the  largest  share  of  vituperation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  straightforward  honesty  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  place  before  the 
home  government  the  real  facts  of  the  ease. 
The  following  extract  from  his  despatch  of 
10th  November,  1810,  is  important  in  many 
respects,  and  may  serve  as  an  illustration  ot 
the  "plain-speaking"  which  rendered  this 
good  and  public-spirited  governor  so  tho- 
roughly unpopular  and  "impracticable"  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  manoeuvres  he  fear- 
lessly exposed : — 

"  The  industry  with  which  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
jiauy  have  circulated  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, by  means  of  the  press,  most  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  the  land  at  Port  Nicholson,  and  very 
incorrect  statements  of  the  extent  of  country  at 
their  disposal,  has  had  the  effect  of  deluding  tlie 
people  of  England  into  a  belief  that  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  facilities  for  cultivation  throughout 
that  district,  present  advantages  which  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  ;  that  their  title  to  the  land  is  undis- 
puted, and  that  the  port  is  the  finest  in  the  colony ; 
all  which  reports  are,  in  my  opinion,  unsupported  by 
fact. 

"  The  utmost  quantity  of  land  available  for  culti 
vation  is  25,000  acres,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in 
detached  spots,  and  in  situations  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, and  all  heavily  timbered. 

"  The  title  of  the  Company  to  the  land  they  have 

behalf  of  several  settlers  in  Auckland,  and  persons 
possessing  property  in  its  neighbourhood,  who  are 
not  named,  but  among  whose  number  may  be  in- 
cluded an  association  called  the  Manukau  Company, 
who,  through  their  agent,  Captain  Symonds,  laid 
claim  to  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Auckland,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
portion  was  eventually  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
grant  of  a  crown  title. 
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resold  is  at  least  questionable :  it  is  disputed  by  the    ters,  tTTo  masous,  and  five  labourers,  required 


natives,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  wlio  have 
bought  extensive  tracts  of  the  land  claimed  by  the 
Company,  in  trust  for  the  natives,  and  by  many  Bri- 
tish subjects,  on  the  grounds  of  priority  of  purchase. 
The  port  is  certainly  most  spacious,  and  is  free  from 
danger  within  its  heads ;  but  its  very  great  extent, 
and  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
generate  so  heavy  a  sea  within  itself,  as  to  suspend, 
for  many  days  together,  all  operations  connected 
with  the  shipping."* 

The  jtistice  of  the  opinions  expressed  b_v 
Governor  Hobson,  respecting  the  utter  un- 
fitness of  Wellington  for  the  capital  of  New 
Zealand,  rcceivetl  full  confirmation  from  his 
successor,  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  who,  on  occasion 
of  Adsiting  Wellington,  in  1844,  declared 
that— 

"  Words  could  not  express  the  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment with  which  Port  Nicholson  and  the  town 
of  ■\\'ellington  were  seen  for  the  first  time.  The 
port  is  too  large  to  be  sheltered,  even  from  prevail- 
ing winds ;  and  it  has  a  long,  narrow  entrance  from 
the  open  sea,  between  threatening  and  really  dan- 
gerous rocks,  making  it  almost  a  blind  harbour.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  hills  covered  with 
forests,  and  appears  to  have  but  little  level,  cultivable 
land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  stormy 
climate,  the  straggling,  exposed,  and  indefensible 
nature  of  the  town,  and  the  depressing  prospect  for 
the  future  in  such  a  locality,  during  at  least  the  pre- 
sent generation,  might  well  cause  sorrow  that  such  a 
situation  should  have  been  chosen." 

When  it  became  evident  that  neither 
cajolery  nor  specious  reasoning  could  tempt 
or  mislead  Captain  Hobson  into  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  colony  at  large,  to  those 
of  the  Company  and  its  settlers,  a  series  of 
petty  persecutions  was  commenced,  sufficient 
to  have  harassed  a  far  less  sensitive  mind, 
and  worn  out  a  far  stronger  frame,  than 
those  of  the  unfortvmate  governor.  Public 
meetings  were  held  at  Port  Nicholson,  and 
resolutions  adopted  to  petition  her  Majesty 
for  his  recall,  on  the  ground  of  partizan- 
ship  and  neglect  of  public  dtity;  the  only 
specific  charge  against  him,  beside  the  great 
one  of  not  deeming  Port  Nicholson  a  fit 
site  for  the  capital,  being,  that  he  had  "  se- 
duced" four  pail'  of  sawyers,  four  carpen- 

•  On  the  19th  April,  1841,  Lord  John  Russell 
communicated  the  despatch  of  Governor  Hobson  on 
Port  Nicholson  to  the  directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  "  in  order  that  they  might  inform  the 
public "  of  the  unfavourable  view  taken  by  him  of 
the  position  and  capabilities  of  AVellington.  This 
sugge.stion,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  not 
adopted  ;  the  policy  invariably  pursued  by  the  Com- 
pany being,  to  let  nothing  meet  the  public  eye  cal- 
culated to  impede  their  land  sales.  Even  their  own 
agents  complain  of  the  unfair  use  made  of  their 
reports,  only  such  portions  being  put  forward  as 
served  the  immediate  interests  of  the  directors ;  the 
remainder,    however   important,   being   suppressed. 


for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  at 
Auckland,  to  migrate  thither  from  Wel- 
lington, where  there  was  a  redundancy  of 
labour,  and  where  the  agent  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  ultimately  obliged  the 
unemployed,  skilled,  and  unskilled  labourers 
to  become  "  squatters,"  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Company  from  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
port.t  But  the  pretext  was  a  plausible  one 
in  the  sight  of  the  English  public,  who  were 
ignorant  that  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company,  the  settlers,  how- 
ever enterprising,  could  employ  but  little 
labour,  having  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
capital,  withotit  acquiring  land  upon  which 
to  employ  the  remainder. 

This  petition  produced  from  the  British 
colonists  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island  one  to  an  opposite  eft'ect,  applauding 
the  measures  adopted  by  Captain  Hobson, 
and  praying  her  Slajesty  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices. In  commenting  on  these  petitions, 
in  a  despatch  dated  26th  May,  1841,  Cap- 
tain Hobson  says — 

"  It  is  quite  evident,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
neous matter  introduced  into  the  Port  Nicholson 
petition,  that  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into 
the  simple  fact,  that  I  have  not  studied  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  the  Company,  by  fixing  the  seat  of 
government  at  Port  Nicholson  ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  counter-petition  must  be  attributed  to 
my  having  chosen  my  position  on  the  "Waitemata." 

He  adds — 

"  Had  I  been  base  enough  to  prefer  my  own  com- 
fort to  what  I  believed  to  be  the  public  benefit,  I 
could  have  established  myself  at  Port  Nicholson, 
wliere,  surrounded  by  a  compact  society,  all  per- 
sonally identified  with'  the  place,  1  might  have  left  it 
to  the  Company's  ao:ents,  or  their  press,  to  answer 
any  censui-e  which  might  flow  in  upon  me  from  other 
quarters.  Or  had  I  been  still  more  base,  and  kept 
in  view  my  pecuniary  advantage,  there  could  have 
been  no  scheme  devised  better  calculated  to  ensure 
my  own  fortune  and  that  of  my  friends,  than  pre- 
sented itself  at  Port  Nicholson  ;  it  needed  but  to 
have  speculated  largely  in  the  Com])any's  shares,  and 
having  raised  their  value  by  the  location  of  govern- 
ment, to  have  sold  off  my' interest  whilst  they  pre- 
served their  artificial  value. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hobson, 
dated  17th  February,  1841,  states,  that  the  New 
Zealand  Company  "  'did  not  faithfully  report  his  re- 
searches, and  only  those  parts  which  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Company  were  published."  (Parlia- 
mentary Papers  on  New  Zealand,  12th  August,  1842, 
p.  89.) '  Mr.  Carrington,  the  head  surveyor  of  New 
Plymouth,  makes  a  similar  complaint  in  his  letter  to 
Viscount  Howick,  and  declares,  specifically,  that 
some  of  the  statements  put  forth  in  the  Company's 
fifth  report,  "  were  not  true,  and  had  cruelly  de- 
ceived the  public."     (Page  89.) 

t  Parliamentary  Papers   on   New  Zealand,   12th 
August,  1842;  pp.  29,  30,  and  155. 
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"But,  my  lord,  I  claim  no  merit  for  resisting  these 
temptations;  for  had  I  yielded  to  them,  the  moral 
debasement  would  have  sunk  me  to  the  p-ave. 

"  In  my  public  capacity,  I  came  to  this  country 
without  liias  to  any  interest  whatsoever ;  I  jiulged 
from  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  learned  from  authentic 
sources,  from  which  I  formed  a  strong  conviction 
that  this  portion  of  the  country  united  in  itself  the 
numerous  qualities  requisite  for  tlie  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  this  promising  colony  ;  and  I  therefore  chose 
tlus  situation." 

There  are  other  portions  of  this  despatch 
which  shew  that  Captain  Hobson,  notwith- 
standing tlie  vexatious  and  offensive  oppo- 
sition which  the  Port  Nicholson  settlers  had 
maintained  towards  him,  appreciated  their 
energy  ;  considered  them  "  a  valuable  class 
of  colonists  ;"  was  earnestly  desirous  "  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  evil  preposses- 
sions instilled  into  them  by  the  Company's 
agents  and  their  press ;"  and  was  at  that 
time  anxiously  deliberating  on  the  steps 
most  likely  to  obviate  their  difficulties.  To 
this  end  he  proposed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
settlers  at  Wellington,  and  other  places  at  a 
distance  from  the  scat  of  government  at 
Auckland,  the  institution  of  general,  quarter, 
and  petty  sessions  of  the  peace,  very  nearly 
assimilating  to  those  held  in  England  :  to 
bring  home  justice  to  settlers  in  remote 
(chiefly  whaling)  stations,  a  magistrate  was 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  oc- 
casionally visiting  such  places,  and  holding 
petty  sessions  on  the  spot.  To  these 
measures  was  to  be  added  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  of  requests,  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  of  small  amoimt.  The  governor 
further  declared  that  it  would  hereafter 
become  necessary  to  hold  circuit  courts  for 
the  trial  of  capital  offences  and  issues  in 
civil  actions;  and  proposed  to  grant  to  the 
settlers  of  Port  Nicholson  or  of  any  other 
town  where  the  inhabitants  might  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  carry  out  the  details, 
and  afford  the  expense  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  charters  of  incorporation ;  with 
power  to  elect  their  own  civic  officers,  and 
confer  on  them  the  authority  generally 
vested  in  English  corporate  bodies,  so  as  to 
afford  the  colonists  much  local  control,  and 
relieve  the  government  "  from  the  enormous 
expense  attendant  on  the  establishment  of 
new  towns."* 

This  valuable  despatch  t  likewise  contains 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 

*  These  propositions  received  the  approval  of 
Lord  Stanley  on  the  24th  of  January,  1842,  and  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  Ordinances. 

t  Despatch  of  Governor  Ilobson  to  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  26th  of  May,  1841. 
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colony,  calculated  to  convey  a  clear,  and 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  a  very  high 
authority  on  this  matter), {  a  correct  idea  of 
tlie  general  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Zea- 
land at  this  period.  Of  these  the  most  in- 
teresting are  the  following  : — 

"  Those  persons  who  have  settled  at  Port  Nichol- 
son under  the  auspices  of  the  Company  are,  from 
their  rank,  their  numbers,  and  their  wealtli,  by  far 
the  most  important  in  the  colony.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that;  from  the  impunity  with  which  they 
have  heretofore,  in  defiance  of  the  government,  en- 
croached on  tlic  land,  they  assume  a  tone  of  dicta- 
tion and  authority,  which  is  totally  subversive  of  all 
government,  and  which  must  eventually  be  over- 
come, or  the  sole  management  of  the  afl'airs  of  the 
island  must  be  surrendered  into  their  hands. 

"  On  a  recent  occasion  Sir  George  Gipps  gave 
them  tlie  permissory  occupation  of  110,000  acres 
around  Port  Nicholson,  on  condition  of  their  con- 
fining themselves  to  that  limit,  with  a  promise  to 
recommend  to  your  lordship  to  obtain  for  them  from 
her  Majesty  a  free  grant  to  that  extent,  in  return  for 
the  expense  the  Company  had  incurred  in  importing 
immigrants  to  the  colony.  But  almost  coincident  with 
that  act  of  grace,  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
lands  of  Wanganui,  to  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  in 
direct  opjiosition  to  a  notice  simultaneously  pub- 
lished both  by  Sir  George  Gipps  and  myself,  re- 
spectively. 

"  To  this  encroachment  they  have  since  added  the 
lands  of  Terranake  (Taranaki),  which  they  have 
assigned  to  the  Plymouth  Company  ;  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  none  of  this  vast 
territory  has  been  legally  purchased  from  the  abo- 
rigines.    But  this  is  a  question  I  will  not  prejudge. 

"  I  design  shortly  to  visit  Port  Nicholson,  when  I 
will  require  the  agents  of  the  Company  to  submit 
their  claims  for  examination  to  the  land  com- 
missioners. 

"  The  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  new 
settlements  have  evinced  considerable  dissatisfaction 
at  the  occupation  of  lands,  to  which  they  lay  claim ; 
and  more  than  one  tribe  has  called  on  me  to  remove 
tlie  intruders,  threatening  to  dislodge  them  by  force, 
if  I  do  not  aflbrd  redress.  I  hope,  when  I  visit 
them,  to  reconcile  these  differences,  and  if  necessary, 
to  require  a  further  payment  to  be  made  to  satisty 
their  claims. 

"  Besides  the  natives,  there  are  many  Europeans 
who  claim  large  portions  of  these  lands  in  virtue  of 
prior  purchases ;  but  these  latter  will  furnish  cases 
for  the  land  commissioners  to  decide." 

To  maintain  anything  approaching  to 
chronological  order  in  narrating  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  it  is 
necessary  very  frequently  to  change  alike 
tlie  immediate  subject  and  scene  of  action. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  proceedings  ol 
tlie  directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
The  money  received  by  them  for  land  in 
the    Taranaki    district    (New     Plymouth), 

{  Captain  Pitz-Roy,  in  his  Remarhs  on  New 
Zealand,  says,  '•  his  (Governor  Hobson's)  representa- 
tions of  the  real  state  of  the  country,  true  to  the 
letter,  were  slighted,  and  his  opinions,  now  proved 
sound  were  bitterly  assailed." — (p.  14). 
2  A 
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being  soon  swallowed  up  by  tbeiv  expensive 
establishments  at  home,  abroad,  and  their 
various  disbursements  (including  a  dividend 
to  the  shareholders  of  ten  per  cent.),  they 
resorted  to  their  old  expedient  for  procur- 
ing a  fresh  supply,  by  the  formation  of 
another  settlement.  The  following  narra- 
tive of  the  most  important  ch-cumstances 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  Nelson 
was  drawn  up  by  INIr.  Tuckctt,*  who  receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  chief  sui'veyor  to  the 
new  settlement,  and  was  sent  out  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  pioneer  expe- 
dition. That  he  proved  fully  equal  to  his 
position  is  attested  by  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  his  proceedings  pronoimced  by  the  ' 
directors.  j\Ir.  T.  C.  Harington,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Company,  in  forwarding  to  Colo- 
nel Wakefield  the  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  committee  of  management,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  court  of  directors,  says, — 

"  The  attention  of  the  Directors  has  been  drawn 
to  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  the  agent  at 
Nelson  has  found  occasion  to  bring  under  notice 
the  very  zealous  and  satisfactory  manner  in  wliich 
Mr.  Frederick  Tuckett,  the  chief  surveyor  under  his 
orders,  has  performed  his  duties,  and  the  unusual 

*  AMiile  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
present  volume,  I  sought  to  obtain  information  from 
men  of  character  and  standing,  who  had  been  actors 
in,  or  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  in  New  Zea- 
land, which  I  desired  truthfully  to  record.  Among 
others,  I  sought  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Tuckett,  because  in  his  public  capacity  he  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  having  strenuously  endea- 
voiu'ed  to  fulfil  his  arduous  duties,  not  only  to  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  but  also  to  the  land  pur- 
chasers, whose  future  prospects  were  necessarily  so 
dependent  on  the  judgment,  zeal,  and  integrity  of  the 
individual  to  whom  the  important  task  was  confided 
of  selecting  the  site  of  the  future  settlement.  Much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  directors  on  the  undoubted 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Tuckett,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, as  affording  an  additional  ground  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  land  purchasers,  with  whom 
his  interests  were  purposely  identified  by  his  remu- 
neration being  made  to  consist  chiefly  of  land  in  the 
Nelson  settlement.  Unable  to  reconcile  these  facts  with 
the  grievous  and  glaringeiTor  committed  with  regard 
to  the  ineligible  site  eventually  chosen,  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Tuckett,  who  thereupon  informed  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  Nel- 
son, adding,  that  he  availed  himself  gladly  of  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  public,  that  he  could 
and  would  have  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  land  pur- 
chasers, by  the  selection  of  a  site  suitable  for  a  pros- 
perous settlement,  had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  there  being  no  impedi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  aborigines,  or  the  govern- 
ment, which  would  have  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  Mr.  Tuckctt's  statements  coin- 
cided so  closely  with  those  I  had  already  recorded 
concerning  A\'ellington  and  New  Plymouth,  and, 
together  with  his  evidence  and  opinions  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  natives,  appeared 


rapidity  with  which,  by  means  of  his  exertions,  con- 
siderable portions  of  land  have  been  rendered  avail- 
able to  the  Company,  and  purchasers  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  allotments ;  the  Court  of 
Directors  therefore  expressed  their  marked  appro- 
bation of  that  gentleman's  conduct,  and  of  the 
zeal,  ability,  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  entrusted  to  him."    (June,  1843.) 


"  Nelson. — Doubtless  encouraged  by  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
lands  already  offered  for  sale  to  constitute  the  settle- 
ments of  Wellington  and  New  Plymouth,  had  been 
purchased,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
seller  had  really  possessed  that  which  was  offered  for 
sale,  or  whether,  if  possessed,  it  was  desirable  for 
occupation,  the  New  Zealand  Company,  late  in  1S40, 
brought  before  the  public  the  scheme  of  a  new  sale 
of  lands,  by  which  it  proposed  to  form  a  third,  and 
a  greater  and  more  inviting  settlement  than  either  of 
the  former ;  this  third  settlement  to  be  called  Nelson.f 
Professedly  in  order  that  it  should  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  future  proprietary,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  members  of  this  new  settlement,  the  price  of  the 
land  was  appointed  to  be  thirty  shillings  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  twenty,!  the  New  Zealand  Company  un- 
dertaking that  jiroportionately  greater  advantages 
should  be  realized,  by  its  expenditure  of  the  money 
committed  to  its  trust  by  the  confiding  purchasers. 
For  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  sum  of 
£300  was  not  paid  by  the  purchaser  merely  for  an 
allotment  of  201  acres  of  suitable  land :  on  the  con- 
to  me,  to  form  so  valuable  and  interesting  a  narra- 
tive, that  I  have  been  induced  to  insert  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  communicated  to  me,  with  few  and 
trifling  alterations ;  believing  that  the  graphic  and 
truthful  view  it  contains  of  several  important  matters 
in  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  will  abundantly  atone 
for  anv  minor  defects  in  style,  attendant  upon  a  sketch 
not  originally  intended  for  publication. — R.  M.  M. 

t  By  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
Company  in  London,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1841, 
201,0U0  acres  of  land  were  offered  for  sale,  divided 
into  1,000  allotments  of  201  acres  each,  which  were 
to  comprise  three  sections,  viz.: — "150  acres  of 
rural  land,  50  acres  of '  accommodation  land,'  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  town,  and  one  town 
icre."  The  town  was  to  comprise  1,000  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  reserves  for  streets,  squares,  churches, 
cemeteries,  markets,  and  public  gardens  or  parks. 
The  price  of  each  allotment  of  201  acres  was  fixed 
at  £300.  Priority  of  choice  for  the  three  descrip- 
tions of  sections  was  to  be  determined  by  thi-ee 
several  lotteries  in  London.  Of  the  £300,000  pur- 
chase-money, £150,000  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  emigration  to  this  par- 
ticular settlement ;  £50,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
Df  the  Company  in  selecting  the  site  and  establish- 
ing the  settlement;  £50,000  to  public  purposes, 
including  £15,000  towards  a  college,  £15,000  for 
reho-ious  uses  and  endowments,  and  £20,000  for 
the  •'  encouragement  of  steam  navigation,  by  way 
of  bounty;"  the  remaining  £50,000  was  to  go  to 
the  Company,  "  for  its  expenses,  and  profit  on  the 
use  of  its  capital."  .\  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
"  one-tenth"  of  the  201,000  acres  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  natives,  "  so  that  the  quantity  of  land  to 
be  appropriated  will,  in  fact,  consist  of  221,100 
acres,  and  the  town  of  1,100  acres." — Parliamentary 
Papers  of  11th  May,  1841,  p.  135. 
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trary,  the  land  was  to  constitute  but  a  small  portion 
of  tiie  value  which  the  proprietor  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  New  Zealand  Com])any.  And  here 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  one  very  important  clause  in 
the  covenant,  namely,  that  the  hast  remnininf/  site  in 
New  Zealand  should  be  carefidhj  selected  for  the  new 
settlement.  *  *  •  A  circumstance  which  greatly 
conduced,  in  its  effect,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Nelson 
settlement,  and  which,  of  itself  alone,  was  sufficient 
to  jjrevent  the  New  Zealand  Comjjany  from  acquirinf; 
and  delivering  the  quantity  of  land  which  it  had 
presumed  to  offer,  and  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money  for,  was  the  inflexible  persistence  of  its  agents 
in  refusing  to  purchase  of  the  true  proprietors,  the 
resident  natives,  what  was  required  for  the  settle- 
ment. They,  the  agents,  were  willing,  it  appears,  to 
make  presents  to  the  resident  natives  everywhere,  on 
taking  possession,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  to  an 
amount  of  value  exceeding  that  at  which  these  resi- 
dent natives  would  have  sold  them  the  land,  but 
only  on  condition,  that  in  accepting  these  presents, 
they,  the  natives,  should  acknowledge  that  these 
lands  had  been  previously  sold  to  tbe  Company's 
principal  agent.  Colonel  W.  Wakefield.  It  is  con- 
jectured, either  that  this  procedure  had  its  motive  in 
some  latent  view  of  the  sense  in  which  might  be 
understood  the  letter  of  the  award  which  the  New 
Zealand  Company  had  obtained  from  JMr.  Penning- 
ton, acting  on  behalf  of  the  government,  or  else 
that,  planting  the  settlement  of  Nelson  on  the  shores 
of  Blind  Bay,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  gover- 
nor. Captain  Hobson,  they  thought  to  do  so  with 
greater  security,  if  they  could  show  that  they  could 
there  obtain  lands  which  had  been  purchased  for  the 
New  Zealand  Company  before  the  British  govern- 
ment had  assumed  the  sovereignty,  or  apjiointed  a 
governor.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive, 
their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  long  per- 
sisting to  disallow  the  authority  of  the  land  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  their  claims  to  land,  was  almost 
the  sole  cause  of  all  the  opposition  subsequently 
manifested  by  the  natives,  and  of  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  acquire  or 
deliver  to  the  purchasers,  or  their  agents,  the  lands 
for  which  it  had  received  their  money.  And  these 
points  of  obstruction  have  another  and  even  stronger 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  reader ;  for  if 
overlooked,  it  might  be  readily  imagined  that  the 
natives  were  insatiable  and  unfaithful,  and  thus  great 
injustice  would  be  done  to  them  ;  whereas,  if  under- 
stood at  the  outset,  and  borne  in  mind,  it  will,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  events  which  are  to  be  recorded,  be 
evident  that  the  natives  were  an  example  to  the  colo- 
nists in  self-respect  and  a  love  of  honour  and  inte- 
grity. It  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  a  very  few  fighting 
chiefs  could  be  tempted  to  sell  and  to  resell  as  often 
as  a  purchaser  should  offer  a  fresh  consideration, 
however  trifling,  the  greater  part  of  the  three  islands, 
or  any  extent,  small  or  great,  as  each  fresh  land- 
shark  might  desire,  yet  that  the  true  proprietor,  the 
resident  native,  in  almost  every  case,  and  in  every 
case  if  he  had  embracfd  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  eminently  faithful  to  his  engagement, 
however  little  he  had  received,  and  could  not  be 
tempted  to  accept  a  much  greater  gain,  if  on  the 
condition  of  being  unfaithful  to  his  engagement,  or 
a  party  to  a  lie.  Another  great  impediment  to  suc- 
cess which  the  policy  of  the  New  Zealand  Com])any 
cr(,'ated,  arose  out  of  its  entire  neglect  and  disregard 
of  a  numerous  class  of  advcntiirous  settlers,  chiefly 
British,  who  had  braved  many  dangers,  before  Chris- 


tianity had  shed  its  powerful  and  benign  influence 
on  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  prepared 
them  for  civilization.  Many  of  these  had  formed 
connections  with  the  natives  ;•  the  daughters  of  influ- 
ential chiefs  were  the  mothers  of  their  children  ; 
they  had  much  influence  with  tlie  natives  ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them  merited  the  influence  to  which  they  had 
attained.  Domestic  animals  had  been  inti'oduced 
and  reared  by  them  ;  horticulture,  and,  to  some 
extent,  agriculture  was  pursued  by  them  :  they  had 
taught  the  natives  to  construct  better  residences,  and 
to  use  boats ;  and  their  women  to  wash  and  bake, 
and  to  sew — improving  them  until  they  had  become 
more  helpful  and  companionable.  They  would  have 
cordially  welcomed  the  colonists,  and  used  their 
influence  with  the  natives  to  facilitate  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Lslands,  if  their  prior  rights  and  interests, 
and  those  of  their  children  and  the  mothers  had 
had  just  and  fair  considei'ation.  But  these  were 
utterly  disregarded,  not  only  by  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  but  by  the  government.  And  this  injus- 
tice to  this  class  of  adventurous  men,  the  first  colo- 
nists, has  been,  and  is  yet,  an  ever  active  cause  of 
distrust  and  opposition. 

"  In  addition,  to  the  continuous  series  of  errors  to 
which  may  be  atti'ibuted  the  inability  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  is  the 
exceeding  folly  of  its  arrangements — so  unwise,  that 
it  presents  a  great  demand  on  the  credulity  of  the 
most  unsuspecting  mind,  to  believe  that  the  New 
Zealand  Company  ever  really  cared  for  the  success 
of  its  settlements.  Imagine  a  town  to  be  founded  at 
once  in  a  new  country  by  a  handful  of  emigrants,  in 
extent  not  less  than  two  and  three  .square  miles ; 
that  the  allotment  of  land  must  be  purchased  as  a 
whole,  though  it  comprised  three  sections,  or  three 
estates ;  that  the  actual  and  valuable  colonist  must 
not  only  wait  until  the  whole  town  was  surveyed  and 
distributed,  though  he  should  have  no  want  of  a 
town  lot,  but  that  he  had  to  wait  until  land  could  be 
found  sufficient  to  afford  the  entire  number  of  sec- 
tions required  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  settlement, 
before  he  might  select  or  obtain  one ;  because  the 
order  of  choice  was  not  in  the  order  of  purchase,  or 
of  arrival  in  the  colony,  but  was  determined  in  the 
most  injurious,  not  to  say  illegal  and  immoral  method, 
by  making  a  lottery  of  the  whole.  Can  it  be  reason- 
ably believed  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  was 
actuated  rather  by  patriotism  and  philanthiopy,  than 
by  the  hope  of  gain  by  land-dealing,  in  which  it 
might  doubtless  have  well  succeeded,  had  it  not,  in 
each  successive  step,  by  unparalleled  and  systematic 
indirectness  of  procedure,  frustrated  its  own  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  who  entrusted  to  it  theirs. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
flagrantly  deceived,  were  those  of  the  labouring  class, 
whom  it  induced  to  emigrate.  For  whilst  it  urged 
one  class  of  its  victims  to  purchase  land  at  a  high 
price,  on  its  assurance  that  the  cheapness  of  labour 
in  the  colony  would  make  it  profitable  as  an  invest- 
ment or  for  occupation,  at  the  very  same  time,  it 
gave  each  labouring  man  who  emigrated  an  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  £2  per  week  wages,  and  promised 
to  employ  them  itself  at  thirt)'  shillings,  should  otlier 
and  better  employment  not  be  offered  them. 

"  Tlie  purchaser  of  land  paid  money  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  labourer  would  be  prevented  from 
becoming  a  cottier,  and  thus  competing  with  his 
employer,  or  with  the  resident  pro|)rietor,  in  supply- 
ing the  market  with  produce,  and  yet  from  the  com- 
mencement the  principal  agent  had  made  cottiers  of 
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the  labourers  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  more,  in 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  their  becoming  cottiers  was 
made  the  condition  of  receiving  employment  or  other 
assistance.  At  the  outset  it  had  only  this  rational 
ground  for  hope  of  success ;  ^"iz.,  the  supposition 
that  Australia  could  not  grow  grain  to  supply  its 
own  consumption,  and  that  New  Zealand  afforded 
great  facilities  for  growing  it  for  consumption  and 
for  exportation. 

"  But  when  the  settlement  of  Nelson  was  formed, 
the  New  Zealand  Company  knew  that  the  facts  were 
exactly  the  reverse,  and  that  Australia  would  export 
to  New  Zealand ;  that  the  land  of  Australia  was 
inexpensive  to  cultivate,  and  that  the  land  in  New 
Zealand  which  it  claimed  to  have  purchased  was,  for 
the  most  part,  ruinously  expensive  to  bring  into 
cultivation ;  and  yet  the  New  Zealand  Company 
continued  to  urge  on  the  pidilic  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  purchasing  land  of  it.  For  the  sake  of 
human  nature,  we  would  fiiin  ho])e  that  its  career 
stands,  and  will  ever  remain  unparalleled  in  its 
extreme  of  unmitigated  folly  and  injustice.  The  only 
pleasure  the  reader  can  derive  from  perusing  the 
narrative  of  the  events  of  any  of  the  settlements,  is 
the  evidence  ever  prominent,  that  the  wicked  has 
been  overthrown  by  his  own  wickedness ;  but  then 
there  must  be  also  uppermost  the  painful  conviction, 
that  this  wickedness  has  involved  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  if  we  embrace  both  the  natives  and  the 
emigrants,  in  sufferings  and  crimes,  for  which  no 
reparation  has  been  made,  and  which  no  human 
tribunal  could  ever  cancel. 

"The  preliminary  expedition  for  the  formation  of 
the  settlement  of  Nelson  sailed  from  the  Thames  in 
April,  1841.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels,  the  Whith;/ 
and  the  Will  Watch,  in  which  were  embarked  about 
eighty  picked  labourers,  and  the  surveyors  ;  the  resi- 
dent agent.  Captain  Wakefield,*  in  the  Whithij,  with 
half  of  the  party ;  the  chief  surveyor  (Mr.  Tuckett)  in 
the  TI7//  Wafch,  with  the  remainder.  It  being  pro- 
vided so  that  one  party  in  either  vessel  should  be 
sufficiently  complete  to  be  able,  in  the  event  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  ships,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
instructions  of  the  directors  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
hrainary  steps  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants.  These  gentlemen,  the  resident  ageiit 
and  the  chief  surveyor,  had  each  verbal  and  written 
instructions  to  the  effect,  that  after  their  amval  at 
Wellington,  they  were  to  proceed  to  visit  such 
localities  as  might  be  recommended  to  their  attention 
by  the  principal  agent.  Colonel  Wakefield,  and  that 
if  none  of  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  good 
enough,  tliat  they  should  explore  New  Zealand  further 
for  a  better,  and  the  chief  surveyor  was'  specially 
instructed  that  should  he  arrive  there  first,  and 
should  the  resident  agent  not  arrive  within  a  month 
later,  he  was  to  proceed  with  his  party  to  execute 
the  foregoing  instructions.  The  labouring  men  who 
embarked  in  these  ships  were  for  the  most  part  married 
men,  but  their  wives  and  children  did  not  accompany 
them.  It  was  considered  that  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  .site,  and  the  preliminary  labours  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  families,  would  be  a 
work  occupying  a  considerable  time,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  determined  that  the  women  and  children 
should  not  embark  until  six  months  later,  but  the 
directors  pledged  themselves  that  the  comfort  and 
best  interests  of  the  wives  and  families  should  receive 

•  A  brother  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  and  of  Mr.  E. 
Gibbon  Wakefield. 


their  best  attention,  both  in  reference  to  their  com- 
fort, welfare  at  the  depot,  and  subsequently  on  the 
voyage.  With  such  assurances  the  jiarty  left  their 
flitherland  in  good  spirits,  and  after  a  favourable 
])as>age,  both  ships  arrived  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

"  It  appears  from  the  printed  coiTespondenee  ap- 
pended to  the  twelfth  Keport  of  the  Du-cctors  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  that  preparatory  to  the 
sailing  of  the  preliminary  expedition,  the  directors 
had  solicited  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  instruct  the 
governor  to  give  them  an  extended  field  of  selection, 
and  had  intimated  that,  on  their  part  at  least,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  making  this  settlement  of 
Nelson,  or  some  future  settlement  identical  with  the 
seat  of  government.  In  making  this  request  they  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  not  the  power  of  unlimited 
selection,  notwithstanding  that  in  their  addresses  to 
the  public,  this  was  assumed  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, they  receiving  the  purchase-money  for  land  in 
the  settlement  of  Nelson,  on  the  pledge  of  selecting 
the  best  remaining  site. 

"  Lord  J.  Russell  acceded  to  their  request,  giving 
some  directions  to  the  governor  to  extend  their  field 
of  selection,  but  expressly  prohibiting  him  from 
amalgamating  the  seat  of  government  with  any 
existing  or  future  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company.  Captain  Hobson,  with  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  facilitate  the  wishes  and  enterprise  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  met  the  preliminary  ex- 
pedition for  the  settlement  of  Nelson,  on  its  arrival 
at  Wellington ;  and  on  being  applied  to  by  the 
principal  agent  of  the  Company,  to  point  out  a 
district  suitable  for  the  proposed  settlement,  he 
invited  the  agents  to  examine  three  districts,  either 
of  which  he  engaged  to  put  them  in  possession  of, 
at  Maoranghi,  or  on  the  Thames,  or  on  the  AVaipa. 

"  But  the  agents  of  the  Company  refused  to  ex- 
amine these,  and  specified  Port  Cooper,  Banks' 
Peninsula,  to  be  the  site  which  they  required  for  the 
new  settlement. 

"  The  governor  refused  his  consent  to  the  settle- 
ment being  formed  at  Port  Cooper,  or  anywhere  in 
the  Middle  Isle.  The  agent  utterly  disregarding 
the  covenant  of  selection  of  a  site  made  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company  with  those  who  purchased  land  in 
the  future  settlement  of  Nelson,  then  proposed  to  the 
governor  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  settlement  of 
the  Company  should  be  confined  to  a  territory  on 
both  sides  of  Cook's  Straits,  to  which  he  proposed  to 
have  a  valid  title.f  It  was  eventually  determined 
to  form  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Blind  Bay, 
and  accordingly  the  preliminary  expedition,  leaving 
Port  Nicholson,  proceeded  to  Astrolabe  roads,  having 
embarked  as  guide  or  pilot,  a  Mr.  Moore,  who  had 
already,  with  other  settlers  from  Port  Nicholson, 
visited  the  district,  reported  to  their  employers  at 
Wellington,  that  it  was  suitable  for  the  intended 
new  settlement  of  Nelson,  and  had  induced  the 
resident  natives  to  erect  some  large  rude  buildings 
at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  called  the  Kewaka, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  emigrants  on  their 
arrival.  On  quitting  Port  Nicholson,  the  Whitby 
and  Will  Watch,  were  compelled  by  the  wind  to 
ajiproach  near  to  the  opi>osite  shore  of  Cloudy  Bay, 
and  from  each  vessel  was  observed  with  no  little 
!  surprise,  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Wairau,  and  the 
grassy  hills  to  the  east,  since,  of  the  probable  eligi 

t   Vide  Colonel  Wakefield's  Letter,  August  24th, 
1811. 
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liility  of  this  land  for  a  settlement,  with  the  con- 
tiguous harbour  of  Port  Underwood,  no  rumour  had 
transpired  whilst  the  ships  remained  at  Port  Nichol- 
son.     Without   examining   either,   tliey  proceeded, 
heating  t!u-ough  the  straits,  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  island  of  Kapiti.     The  wind  continued  adverse, 
and  increasing  in  strength  after  sun  down,  the   IVill 
Wdtrh  entered  Queen  Charlotte's   Sound,  and  an- 
cliored  in  Ship's  Cove.     On  weighing  anchor  next 
morning,  desirous  of  learning  whether  there  was  any 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  sound,  more  available  for 
occupation    than    the    steep    and   stony-faced    hills 
around  these  coves,  the    Will   Jrutch  stood  up  the 
sound  as  far  as  the  north-west  entrance  of  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Tory  Channel,  and  returning  much 
disappointed  at  the  aspect  of  the  promised  land,  bore 
across    the    straits   for    Kapiti    island,    meeting    the 
U'hitby,  at  the  appointed  rendezvous.     The  object 
of  calling  at  Kapiti  was  to  acquaint  the  chief  Hau- 
peraha,  that  they  were  going  to  settle  on  the  lands 
on  the  shores  of  Blind  Bay,  which  he  had  sold  to  the 
principal  agent.     It  does  not  appear  that  this  chief 
offered  any  objection  to  the  step,  nor  was  it  likely 
that   he   should,  as  he  had  pretended  to  sell  that, 
which  by  native  usage  he  had  no  authority  to  sell, 
and  was  probably  almost  the  only  party  up  to  that 
time  who  had  benefitted  from  the  transaction.     He 
listeneel    to    the    intelligence    respecting    the    great 
number  of  British,  whose  arrival  at  the  settlement 
might  be  shortly  expected,  with  a  manner  and  ex- 
pression in  which  something  of  alarm  was  scarcely 
concealed,  but  in  which  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  was  clearly   predominant.     The  principal 
chief  of  another  tribe,  E.  Hiko,  an  inofl'cnsive  man, 
vain,  and  of  weak  mind,  and  who  lived  in  much  terror 
of  his  crafty  and  sanguinary  neighbour,  Rauperalia, 
was  also  visited  and  conciliated  ;  as  among  the  natives 
resident  at  Blind  Bay,  some  were   of  Rauperaha's 
tribe,    and    others   of    E.    Hiko's.       Sailing    from 
Kapiti,   the   ships   proceeded   to   Astrolabe   Roads, 
where   having  anchored,  they  were  soon   visited   by 
the  natives  from  the  nearest  ))ah,  the  Motueka  and 
Itetoiikd,  who  seemed  delighted  at  their  arrival.     A 
time  having  been  appointed  for  a  formal  interview  on 
shore,  the  agent,  Captain  Wakefield,  informed  them 
that  on  coming  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which 
the  principal  agent.  Colonel  Wakefield,  had  already 
purchased,  it  was  his  intention  to  make  them  a  very 
liberal   present,    in   proof  of  the  good-will  of  the 
colonists   towards  them ;    he  explained  to  them  the 
extensiveness  of  the  contemplated  plan,  the  numbers 
of  British  that  might  be  expected  to  ari-ive  to  occupy 
the  land,  the  quantity  of  land  (one-tenth),  that  was  to 
be  reserved  for  them,  (the  natives,)  and  promised  them 
that  they   should  retain    their  present   cultivations. 
Their  reply  was  to  the   efi'ect  that  they  were  well 
satisfied    with    his    intentions    and    assurances,    and 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  British,  provided  he  was 
disposed  to  purchase  the  land,  but  they  indignantly 
declined  to  receive  presents  from  liim,  on  condition 
of  acknowledging  that  the  land   had  been   already 
acquired    by    purchase.      The    conference   broke   up 
without  any   arrangement   being  made,   each   party 
being  resolute  as  to  the  teims. 

"  Subsequently,  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Moore,  Heaphy,  and  the  interpreter,  and  the  threat 
of  the  departure  of  the  expedition  to  favour  another 
district,  and  the  temptation  of  an  augmented  amount 
of  presents,  the  majority  of  the  iuHuential  natives 
reluctantly  acceded  to  the  condition  imposed  by  the 
agent. 


"  Three  parties  of  the  surveyors  proceeded  to  look 
for  available  land,  and  also  for  an  available  port, 
since  there  was  no  land  in  proximity  to  Astrolabe 
Roads.  One  of  these  parties,  guided  by  Mr.  Moore, 
landing  at  the  buildings  already  alluded  to  as 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rvwukn,  proceeded  up 
that  valley,  and  retracing  their  steps,  returned  to 
the  ships  at  Astrolabe  Roads,  and  reported  to  the 
agent  on  the  delightfulness  of  the  country  and  the 
vast  extent  of  excellent  land  which  they  had  seen. 
Another  party,  conducted  by  Mr.  Heaphy,  landed 
at  the  same  spot,  and  crossing  the  little  plain  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Maliieka,  followed  inland  the 
course  of  the  narrow  valley  of  that  river  to  a  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
then  retracing  their  steps,  returned  to  Astrolabe 
Roads,  where  Mr.  Heaphy  re])ortcd  to  the  agent  that 
they  had  seen  abundance  of  land  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  settlement  of  Nelson. 

The  third  party  consisted  of  the  Chief  Surveyor, 
one  of  his  assistants,  and  a  party  of  natives ;   pass- 
ing by  the  Rewaka  and  Motueka  rivers,  he  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sluulcre,  and   then,  directing 
his   course  first  eastward,  and  then   inland  to  the 
south,   he   examined   a  tract   of  country  of  about 
ten   miles   square,   and    returning   after   an   absence 
of  several   days,   also   examined   the   plain  of   the 
3Iulueka,   its  valley,   as  far  as   there   was  any  con- 
siderable  breadth  of  available  land,   not  extending 
more  than  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  inland,  and 
likewise  all  that  was  eligible  of  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  licwaka.       He    rejiorted   to  the  agent,  that 
the  qnnntity  of  jiriine  land  lohich  thvi/ had  seen  did 
not  exceed  4,000  acres  ;  that  of  second-rate  lanil  he 
estimated  the  quantitt/  at  8,000  to.  1 0,000  acres  ;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  utterly  ivorth/ess  fir 
subdicision  into  sections  ;*    and   that,  therefore,  the 
settlement   could    not   be    formed   on    that   side    of 
Blind  Bay.      But   he  further  informed  the   agent, 
that  from  a  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  he  had 
gained,   he   had   looked   down   upon   a  large   plain, 
through  which  flowed  a  river  called  by  the  natives 
the    Waiinea,  which  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
sea  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  bay,  where 
much  more  available  land  could  be  obtained,  should 
its  quality  be  good,  and  where  a  port  might  possibly 
be  found.      The  agent  commented  with  much  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  discre])ancy  between  this  report 
and  those  of  the  two  other  exploring  parties,  and 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  other  reports, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  district  examined,  and  directed  the 
chief  surveyor  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  commencement  of  the  survey   of  a  site  for 
the    future   town,    from  the    little   bay  or   cove   of 
Kaiteriteri,   extending    along    shore    to    the    mouth 
of  the  Rewaka  valley.    The  chief  surveyor  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  nature 
of   the   country   on   the    shores   of  Massacre  Bay ; 
but  this  the  agent  would  not  permit.      The  survey 
of  the  town-site  was  commenced  accordingly  by  the 
first  assistant  surveyor,  Mr.  Ste])hens ;  and  the  chief 
surveyor  was  then  dispatched  by  the  agent  to  explore 
the  li'aiinca,  the   approved   describer,   Mr.  Heaphy, 
being  sent  with  him.     At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Moore, 
accompanied  by  an  assistant  surveyor   and  an  able 
l^eal  boatman,  was  sent  to  the  ojiposite  and  south- 
eastern shore  of  Blind  Bay,  to  see  if  any  port  existed 

•   The    italics    throughout    are    mine,    not    Mr. 
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there.  The  latter,  landing  on  a  narrow  boulder  bank, 
found  within  it  a  tidal  harbour,  known  to  the  natives 
as  the  Wdfiutu,  but  previously  unvisited  by  Euro- 
peans, the  entrance  to  which  proved  to  be  acces- 
sible at  high-water  to  ships  of  500  or  600  tons. 
Returning  with  this  intelligence  to  Astrolabe  Roads, 
they  also  informed  the  agent  that  there  was  much 
good  land  north  of  and  around  the  haven  of 
Wakatu.  The  chief  surveyor  and  Mr.  Heaphy  were 
absent  more  than  a  week,  occupied  in  exploring 
the  plain  of  the  Waimea,  and  further  inland,  its 
valley,  and  the  hills  intermediate  between  the  valley 
of  the  Waimea  and  Motueka  rivers,  at  a  distance 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast  of  about  twenty- 
six  miles,  penetrating  into  the  interior  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  land.  The  chief  surveyor  informed 
the  agent  that  he  judged  there  could  be  obtained 
on  the  coiu'se  of  the  Waimea,  as  much  as  60,000 
acres  of  land  available  in  point  of  level  surface, 
which  varied  much  in  quality;  but  would  afford 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  was  to 
be  obtained  in  the  district  of  the  Moterea,  Motueka, 
and  Rewaka. 

Mr.  Heaphy  then,  and  afterwards,  in  England,  re- 
ported to  the  effect  that  the  quantity  of  available  land 
on  the  Waimea  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
settlement,  and  that  its  quality  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  In  consequence  of  these  united  reports 
of  the  greater  advantages  of  a  location  on  the  other 
side  of  Blind  Bay,  the  survey  of  the  site  for  the 
town  at  Kaiteriteri  was  stopped,  the  whole  party 
re-embarked,  and  the  ship  sailed  from  Astrolabe 
Roads  and  entered  safely  the  Wakatu,  now  called 
Nelson  Haven.  But  still,  with  the  unexpected 
advantage  of  this  new  district  of  the  Wakatu  and 
the  Waimea,  which  was  unknown  at  Wellington, 
and  had,  perha])s,  never  before  been  trodden  by  a 
European,  the  chief  surveyor  felt  convinced  that  he 
could  not  obtain  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  Blind 
Bay  (not  less  than  ninety  miles  of  coast),  or  in  the 
interior,  as  far  as  the  land  was  available,  more  than 
one-thii-d  of  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  com- 
plete the  scheme  of  the  Nelson  settlement.  There- 
fore, although  well  satisfied  with  the  port  of  Wakatu, 
and  the  land  contiguous,  merely  as  a  site  for  a 
toic7i,  he  yet  felt  that  its  extent  demanded  that  it 
should  be  placed  where  access  could  be  had  to 
the  requisite  quantity  of  land ;  and  therefore,  when 
directed  to  quit  and  discharge  the  JVi/l  JJ'afc/i,  and 
commence  the  survey,  he  again  protested  against 
the  procedure,  and  demanded  of  the  agent  that  he 
should  be  permitted,  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions given  to  him  in  London,  to  ex])lore  New- 
Zealand  further  for  a  better  site.*  But  the  agent 
insisted  on  planting  the  settlement  in  Blind  Bay ; 
the  Wakatu  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  best  site 
on  its  shores.  The  siu'vey  was  commenced  and  car- 
ried forward  with  energy  and  rapidity — the  surface 
being  for  the  most  part  unwooded,  only  covered 
with  a  growth  of  fern,  flax,  or  bulrush ; — the 
assistance  of  extra  surveyors,  who  worked  by  con- 

*  The  disadvantage  of  the  position  selected  for  the 
settlement  of  Nelson,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Kalson 
Examiner,  in  1846.  A  detailed  exposition  is  given 
of  each  district,  and  although  the  writer  is  desirous 
of  taking  as  cheering  a  view  as  possible  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  settlement,  he  demonstrates  how  little 
land,  suitable  for  the  agriculturalist,  is  available 
■within  a  distance  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
town  of  Nelson,  with  which  regular  communication 


tract,  being  obtained  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief 
surveyor.  By  the  first  opportunity,  Mr.  Heaphy 
was  dispatched  to  England  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  location.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
London,  associated  with  a  Mr.  Brady  (who  had  lieen 
one  of  the  early  Wellington  adventurers),  Mr. 
Heaphy  advertised  Snirees  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  public  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  purchasing  land  from  the  New  Zea- 
land Company ;  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  now 
being  done,  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  purchase 
land  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement. 

"  Within  two  or  three  niontlis  after  the  party  of 
the  preliminary  expedition  had  landed  at  the  Wakatu, 
three  ships  an-ived  with  emigrants.  One  of  these 
brought  the  wives  and  some  of  the  children  of  the 
men  of  the  preliminary  expedition  :  but  many  of  the 
children  had  died  on  the  passage  from  gi'oss  neglect, 
and  many  of  the  women  had  led  a  dissolute  life 
during  the  passage,  the  captain  and  his  crew  fre- 
quenting their  apartments,  and  abandoning  them- 
selves to  disgraceful  disorder,  to  the  great  grief  and 
discomfort  of  such  of  the  women  who  acted  vir- 
tuously. The  conduct  on  board  one  of  the  other  two 
ships  which  brought  emigrant  labourers,  with  their 
families,  and  also  cabin  passengers,  was  scarcely  less 
immoral  and  disgraceful.  The  proportion  of  emi- 
grant labourers  to  cabin  passengers  or  proprietors, 
who  might  be  expected  to  become  employers,  was 
even  in  the  first  two  ships  greatly  in  excess,  although 
subsequently  this  pernicious  disproportion  became 
even  greater  and  greater.  Amongst  the  proprietors 
who  arrived  at  an  early  period,  was  a  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  had  purchased  three  allotments  of  land,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  police  magistrate. 
Early  in  1842,  the  principal  agent  arrived  from  Wel- 
lington, and  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Nelson.  He  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  at  the  number  of  men  then 
enqjloyed  on  public  works,  and  paid  by  the  resident 
agent;  and  also  at  the  rate  of  wages  they  were  re- 
ceiving. He  directed  that  the  number  and  the  rate 
of  wages  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  that  they 
might  be  co»i])elled  to  become  cottiers.  On  this  being 
oljjected  to  by  the  chief  surveyor,  as  contrary  to 
Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield's  plan  of  colonization,  which  the 
New  Zealand  Company  had  adopted,  and  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  on  which  the  proprietors  had 
purchased  land,  and  the  labourers  had  been  engaged 
to  emigrate,  the  principal  agent  observed,  that  jiis 
brother's  plan  was  im])racticable,  that  he  had  made 
cottiers  of  the  labouring  emigrants  from  the  time  of 
their  fu-st  arrival  at  Wellington,  and  that  the  same 
course  must  be  pur.sued  with  them  at  Nelson.  Sub- 
sequently, the  resident  agent  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  these  instructions  ;  the  number  of  men  employed 
had  alarmingly  increased  by  every  fresh  arrival ; 
they  were  all  entitled  to  employment ;  and  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  was  only  that  which  had  been  fixed  in 
London  by  agreement.  It  was  then  reduced  to 
nearlv  half.  The  men  turned  out,  and,  as  a  body, 
waited  on  Captain  Wakefield,  and  protested  against 

either  by  land  or  water,  throughout  the  year  is  im- 
practicable. 

In  the  following  table,  the  writer  puts  down  the 
comparatively  level  land  on  Massacre  and  Blind  Bay, 
at  the  Wairoa,  &c.,  as  :JO(),000  acres,  of  this  he 
admits  that  90,000  acres  is  a  mere  guess ;  it  may  be 
a  true  estimate  or  otherwise.  The  quantity  of  ave- 
rage land  available  for  cultivation  out  of  306,000  is 
put  down  at  132,000,  but  of  this  more  than  one-half 
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the  injustice  of  these  proceedings.  Finding  that  no 
discretionary  power  •«as  vested  in  him,  alter  some 
days  spent  in  declamation  and  threatcnings,  tliey 
determined  to  resume  work,  at  least  nominally,  and 
to  accept  the  reduced  wages  ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
resolved  nut  to  he  cottiers,  to  claim  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  to  do  as 
little  work  as  possible.  This  course  of  action  they 
steadily  pursued  for  about  fifteen  months  from  that 
time,  doing,  on  an  average,  not  more  m  the  week 
than  they  would  have  done  in  England,  or  by  piece- 
work, in  a  day  and  a-half ;  and  on  every  fresh  arrival 

is  also  guess  work,  and  the  other  half  is  in  many 
parts  covered  with  trees,  that  would  cost  at  least  £20 
an  acre  to  clear,  or  consists  of  swampy  or  flooded 
land — which  it  would  be  equally  expensive  to  clear. 
Some  small  spots  of  alluvial  soil  are  in  ravines  and 
gullies — almost  inaccessible. 

Houffh  Siiri'e;/  of  the  " prohahle"  amount  of  comjxi- 
ratively  lerelland,  within  the  sujjposed  boundaries 
of  the  Nelson  settlement : — 


Estimated 

Gross 

amount  of 

Amount  of 

fair  ave- 

Localities. 

land. 

raj^e  qua- 

known  or 

litv,  or 

supposed 

available 

to  be  level. 

for  cul- 
tivation. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Massacre  Bay — 

Aorere' 

115,000 

10,000 

Takaka  and  Motupipi^  . 

,     , 

30,000 

15,000 

Blind  Bay— 

Motueka' 

, 

10,000 

5,000 

Moutere  Cliffs'     .     .     . 

, 

15,000 

— 

Moutere  Wood^  .     .     . 

5,000 

. — 

Upper  Motueka  and  Motupika' 

18,000 

5,000 

Wai-iti,  and  tributaries' 

6,000 

5,000 

Nelson  suburbs,  Waimea 
and  Waimea  Island' . 

W.| 

7,000 

2,000 

Pelorus,  including  Kaituna  Pass 
and  tributaries'    .... 

15,000* 

15,000 

Queen   Charlotte's    Sound, 

in- J 
and  !■ 

eluding    Waitohi    Pass 

15,000* 

15,000 

tributaries'"      .... 

Wa  irua — 

Kaipariti-hau"     .     .     . 

20,000* 

) 

Wairua  Plain"    .     .     . 

100,000 

}  60,000 

Wairua  Valley"  .     .     . 

■ 

50,000* 

) 

300,000 

132,000 

The  asterisk  (♦)  indicates  that  the  figures  thus  marked 
are  rough  estimates  by  the  eye,  or  derived  from  vague  infor- 
mation. 

'  Heavily  timbered.  *  A  small  part  open  land,  the  rest 
timbered.  ^  Some  hilly,  open  and  timbered ;  much  good 
soil,  but  very  difficult  of  access.  *  One  mass  of  barren  clay 
hills,  covered  with  stunted  fern  ;  a  small  portion  of  rather 
better  land  near  the  cliffs.  ^  Low  undulating  clay  hills. 
*  A  large  portion  of  very  broken  ground,  a  tract  well  suited 
for  pasturage,  but  much  subjected  to  fioods.  '  A  series  of 
narrow  gorges  ;  soil  of  medium  quality.  ^  Best  portion 
consists  of  marshy  ground ;  Waimea  W.,  barren  clay  hills  ; 
Waimea  Lsland,  common  sand  hills.  ^  Greater  portion 
timbered,  land  said  to  be  fertile.  '"  Finely  timbered. 
*'  Prevailing  character  pastoral ;  portion  most  suited  for 
agriculture  lies  within  the  lower  half  of  the  plain,  some  of 
it  swampy  and  diificult  of  drainage. 


of  emigrants,  they  instigated  the  newly-arrived 
labourers  not  to  accept  emjiloynient  from  the  resi- 
dent proprietors  under  the  rate  of  wages  promised  in 
London,  at  the  New  Zealand  House,  or  by  its  agents 
in  the  country,  and  to  importune  the  agent  for  em- 
ployment, until  he  sent  them  to  their  predecessors, 
on  tlie  so-called  public  works.  Great  deterioration 
of  character,  and  general  demoralization  and  ill 
feeling  was  necessarily  induced  by  this  disgraceful 
bad  faith,  and  improfitable  administration  of  the 
power  and  affairs  of  the  infant  settlement.  As  the 
surveys  of  the  districts  already  named  drew  towards 
completion,  it  became  manifest  that  the  estimates  of 
the  chief  survevor  of  the  settlement  had  been  erro- 
neous; hut  only  in  this  vise — that  he  had,  in  each 
instance,  over-estimated  the  land,  both  in  resjjcct  of 
quantity  and  of  quality. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  lands  somewhere 
else:  for  200,000  or'220,000  acres,  inclusive  of  the 
natives'  reserves,  were  to  be  subdivided  into  sections  ; 
and  the  1,000  or  1,100  sections  of  fifty  acres,  called 
suburban,  though  many  were  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  town,  had  all  to  be  found  and  sur- 
veyed, before  selection  or  distribution  of  any  could 
be  had  by  the  few  and  needy  proprietors  who  had 
come  out  to  be  residents;  and  the  1,000  or  1,100 
sections  of  150  acres  each,  called  rural,  likewise  must 
also  all  be  obtained  and  surveyed  before  any  could 
be  chosen  or  delivered.  The  chief  surveyor,  having 
heard  that  there  was  good  land,  and  also  coal,  in 
Massacre  Bay,  was  pressing  to  examine  that  district, 
as  being  the  nearest,  and  probably  the  best,  from 
whence  tlie  natives  were  already  in  the  practice  of 
bringing  their  produce  to  the  Nelson  market.  The 
agent  was  reluctant  to  have  it  annexed.  It  appeared 
that  the  principal  agent  opposed  it.  The  Wellington 
interest  probably  thought  it  to  be  too  good,  on 
account  of  the  coal,  to  become  part  of  the  Nelson 
settlement;  and  the  agents  well  knew,  that  there  at 
least  it  would  appear,  as  declared  by  Governor  Hob- 
son,  '  that  the  lands  were  claimed  by  other  parties.' 

"  At  length,  finding  that  the  survey  coidd  not 
otherwise  proceed,  the  agent  allowed  the  chief  sur- 
veyor to  proceed  to  Massacre  Bay,  and  examine  the 
district.  Supjjlying  him  with  goods,  he  directed 
him  to  treat  with  the  natives,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  first  instance,  on  their  arrival  at  Astrolabe  roads, 
with  the  natives  of  the  Motueka,  viz.,  to  require  them 
to  acknowledge  the  land  to  have  been  already  pm-- 
chased  by  the  principal  agent,  and  to  receive  the 
goods  as  a  present,  in  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the 
colonists,  on  the  occasion  of  their  taking  possession. 
Having  procured  a  small  schooner,  and  with  a  few 
labourers,  in  addition  to  the  crew,  to  enable  him  to 
load  her  with  coal  and  limestone,  in  the  event  of 
finding  either  or  both  accessible  without  much  pre- 
liminary labour,  Mr.  Tuckett,  accompanied  by  a  Mr. 
Drumniond,  proceeded  to  Massacre  Bay,  and  anchored 
near  the  principal  pah.  The  natives  gave  him  a 
friendly  and  cordial  reception,  but  refused  to  receive 
thegoodson  the  condition  required,  to  which  they  knew 
that  their  neighbours,  the  natives  of  the  Motueka, 
had  submitted.  The  chiefs  denied  the  statement 
that  their  land  had  been  purchased  by  Colonel 
Wakefield  :  they  stated,  that  they  had  sold  to  others, 
or  to  another,  some  of  the  land,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  sell  more,  if  the  chief  surveyor  came  to 
purchase.  WTien  informed  that  the  land  was  claimed 
for  the  New  Zealand  Company,  by  virtue  of  its 
having  been  purchased  by  its  principal  agent  of 
Rauperaha,  they  ti-eated  with  much  indignation  and 
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contempt  the  pretensions  of  Rauperaha  to  sell  thi'ir 
land,  or  any  other  land  which  did  not  helong  to  him. 
"  The  natives,  persisting  in  their  determination  not 
to  accept  the  goods  on  the  condition  required,  the 
chief  surveyor   informed   them,  that  he   would  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  lands  on  the  Bay  (a  coast  line 
of  about  fifty  miles),  and  would  return  to  them  after 
a  few  days,  and  that,  in  his  absence,  he  wislied  that 
the  men  whoin   he   had   brought  with   him  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  occupied  in  boring  the  coal-seam, 
to  ascertain  its  depth.     The  natives  appeared  not  to 
object  to  its  being  done ;  but  on  his  return  to  the 
schooner,  after  some   days'  absence,   he   found   all 
hands  on  board,  and   learnt  that  the  natives  would 
not  permit  them  to  go  to  the  coal,  nor  even  to  pro- 
cure wood  or  water,  unless  they  would  purchase  it. 
Proceeding  immediately  to  the  pah,  he  reproached 
the  chief  for  his  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  his 
iidiospitality  and  meanness  in  desiring  to  sell  wood 
and  water;  to  which  the  other  replied,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  white  man  at  Sydney  to  seD  water; 
and  in  respect  to  the  coal  or  stone,  that  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  touched  ;  but  if  the  chief  surveyor 
wished  to  purchase  any,  his  people  would  get  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  schooner.     The  chief  surveyor  then 
informed  them,  that  as  they  refused  the  goods,  they 
must  go  to  Nelson,  and  treat  with  the  Company's 
agent   respecting    their    mutual    claims ;    but    that 
having  come  for  the  purpose,  he  should  not  return 
without  loading  the  schooner,  for  which  purpose  he 
should  proceed,  with  his  boats,  to  the  coal-bed,  and 
obtain   there  the   quantity  that  he   required.     The 
chiefs   first   threatened    tliat   they   would  meet  him 
there,   and  prevent   him   from   doing  it ;  then   they 
urged  on  him  very  strongly  the  consideration,  that 
in  doing  as  he  proposed,  he  would  be  a  thief ;  and 
lastly,  they  offered  to  get  some  for  him,  and  to  put  it 
on   board  without  payment,  that  he   might  have  a 
specimen   to  take  back  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Nelson.     He  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them,  that  it 
was  not  all  good  ;  that  they  did  not  know  the  good 
from  the  bad ;  that  they  had  not  the  tools  needful 
for  working  it;  and  lastly,  that  he  was  instructed  to 
take   possession  of  it  as   the  property  of  his   em- 
ployers, and  that  on  the  morrow,  he  would  take  as 
much  coal  as  he  required,  and  stake  the  land,  by 
way   of   marking    possession.     Tlie    chiefs    rejieated 
their  threats  of  preventing  him  by  force.     The  next 
day,  as  soon  as  the  tide  was  favourable,  and  having 
first  sent  on  shore  to  the  chief  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  going  for  the  coal,  he  left  with  the  boats,  and 
returned  to  the  schooner  with  as  much  coal  as  the 
boats  could  carry,  without  having  been  interrupted, 
and    without    having   seen   any  native.     The    inter- 
preter, who  had  lived  several  years  in  New  Zealand, 
and   had   much  experience   of  the  violence  of  the 
natives,    as   heathens,   and    in    association  with    the 
European  squatters  and  whalers,  many  of  whom  were 
also  alike  heathen,  expressing   much    alarm  at  his 
determination  to  take  the  coal,  was  left  on  board  the 
schooner.     When  the  lading  was  completed,  (suffi- 
cient limestone   had  been   previously  obtained),   a 
canoe  came  off  from  the  pah,  having  on  board  the 
three  chiefs,  unnccompanied,  two  of  whom  came  on 
board,  the  third  remaining  in  the  canoe.     The  prin- 
cipal chief,  on  looking  at  the  coal,  appeared  to  be- 
come almost  convulsed  with  rage,  and  went  through 
a  most  extraordinary  pantomimic  exhibition  of  pas- 
sion, as  an  accompaniment  to  a  vehement  oration, 
frequently  interrupted  by  jumping  into  the  hold,  and 
casting  overboard  large  lumps  of  coal.     One  of  the 


European  party  was  so  alarmed  by  this  very  ])o\ver- 
ful  acting,  that  he  ran  to  the  cabin,  reappeared  with 
a  fowling-piece,  and  proposed  to  the  chief  surveyor 
to  fire  on  the  chief.  He  was  immediately  requested 
to  keep  himself  and  the  gun  in  the  cabin,  and  on  no 
account  to  interfere.  Fortunately,  he  complied  forth- 
with ;  and  though  what  passed  did  not  interrupt  the 
declamation  and  pantomime  of  the  chief,  the  action 
of  the  man,  and  the  instant  reproof  which  he  re- 
ceived, was  all  intelligently  appreciated.  When  his 
passionate  demonsti'ation  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
exhaustion,  the  chief  entreated  that  what  had  been 
taken  might  at  least  be  paid  for,  that  the  surveyor 
might  not  have  the  disgrace  of  thieving.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  somewhat  similar  performance,  in  two  acts, 
from  the  other  chief.  They  then  remained  still  and 
silent  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  principal  chief 
walked  forward,  and  with  all  the  calmness  of  sub- 
dued grief,  he  ofi'ered  his  hand  to  the  surveyor,  and 
went  down  into  his  canoe,  the  other  chief,  after  a 
short  pause,  very  gravely  doing  the  same.  The 
third  chief,  who  had  remained  in  the  canoe,  stepped 
on  board  the  boat,  offered  his  hand  with  a  look  of 
kindness,  and  retired. 

The  relater  of  these  incidents*  is  convinced  that 
it  was  only  because  he  did  not  bear  arms  for  de- 
fence, and  because  he  did  bear  and  distribute  to 
the  natives  the  New  Testament,   that  he  and  his 
companions,   under  Providence,  owed  their  safety, 
and  that  they  were  enabled  with   success  and  im- 
punity to  make  that  aggression  on  the  projjerty  or 
rights  of  these  natives,  because  these  natives  had 
embraced    Christianity,    and   therefore   were    most 
reluctant  to  do  violence  to  any — much  more  to  one 
who    professed    Christianity,   and   who   having   the 
book  (the  Bible),  probably  appeared  to  them  to  be 
some  sort  of  missionary.     The  natives  on  the  shores 
of  Massacre   Bay,   at  each   village   were    found  to 
be    professed    Christians,    zealously    observing    the 
sabbath-day,  and  assembling  daily  to  public  prayers ; 
and  yet,  at  that  time,  they  had  not  been  visited  by 
any   Eurojjean   missionary.      A   few   young    natives 
after  residing  a  while  at  the  mission-station  of  Mr. 
L-onside,  at  Port  Underwood,  Cloudy  Bay,  having 
learnt   to  read   and  write,   and   accustomed   them- 
selves to  the  mode  there  observed  of  conducting 
di\ine  worship,   returned  to   their  own   people   and 
became  their  instructors.     On  this  journey  the  sur- 
veyor visited  AVanganui,  on  the  west  coast,  as  well 
as  those  districts  which  discharged  their  waters  into 
Massacre  Bay.     Returning  to  Nelson,  arrangements 
were    made  for   the   survey   of  the    available    lands 
in    Massacre    Bay ;    and    almost    simultaneously,    a 
company  of  picked  labourers  were   associated   as  a 
coal  company,  and  induced  by  the  agent  to  under- 
take, with  assistance,   in  the  shape  of  rations  and 
tools,  the  enterprise  of  commencing,  simultaneously 
with  the  survey,  to  work  the  coal  and  to  burn  lime. 
The  survey  and  the  coal-working  detachments,  toge- 
ther, formed  a  party  rather  formidable  in  numbers. 
The  agent  accompanied  them ;  and  endeavoured  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  natives,  to  induce  them 
to  accept  presents,  and  acknowledge  the  land  to  be  the 
jiroperty  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  ;  but  all  his 
efforts  were  vain.     Some  weeks,  of  course,  elapsed 
before  the  men   had   constructed   houses   for  their 

*  Viz.,  the  chief  surveyor,  Mr.  Tuckett,  who 
shared  the  views  entertained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  war. — 
R.  M.  M. 
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slielter.  "Whilst  thus  occupied,  the  Cliristian  natives 
iveie  friendly  and  kind  to  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
former  commenced  directing  their  labour  to  raisini» 
and  uncoverii\g  coal,  the  natives  assembled  and  ob- 
structed them,  not  by  blows,  but  by  re-covering  tlie 
coal,  and  filling  in  their  diggings  with  earth,  and 
boughs,  and  stones,  whenever  they  stojijicd  work,  at 
meal  times,  or  during  the  night.  The  natives  were 
careful  that  the  European  labourers  should  feel  that 
they  had  no  ill-will  towards  them  personally,  but 
only  that  they  would  not  be  robbed.  Of  course,  the 
associated  labourers,  sent  to  Nelson  frequent  reports 
of  the  obstruction  which  they  met  with,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  enterprise  must  be  aban- 
doned, if  the  interference  of  the  natives  could  not 
be  prevented.  The  agent  pressed  the  police  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Tl)om])son,  to  proceed  to  Massacre  Bay, 
and  arrest  the  chiefs,  but  he,  for  a  while,  firmly  re- 
sisted such  solicitations,  on  the  ground  of  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  government,  as  well  as  because  the 
natives  had  done  nothing  illegal.  At  last  came 
tidings,  that  one  of  the  chiefs  had  broken  in  the 
heads  of  some  casks  which  had  been  filled  with  lime 
to  be  shipped  to  Nelson,  on  which  the  agent  required 
of  the  police  magistrate  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  this  chief,  and  to  accompany  him,  and  an 
armed  part>',  to  Massacre  Bay.  To  this  ])lan  the 
magistrate  reluctantly  consented  ;  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  chief  refused  to  present  himself 
before  the  police  magistrate,  on  which  two  men  were 
onlered  to  carry  him  thither  by  force,  wliich  they 
(lid,  un<]cr  the  protection  of  an  armed  ])artv.  The 
jjolice  magistrate  required  him  to  pay  a  fine  for  the 
offence,  or  to  be  taken  to  Nelson,  and  imprisoned 
there.  The  chief  would  not  yield  to  pay  a  fine. 
Had  an  attempt  to  send  him  on  board  the  shi])  as  a 
prisoner  been  made,  the  natives  would  have  jjrobably 
attacked  the  colonists.  Both  parties  were  saved 
from  a  dilemma  by  the  interference  of  the  chief's 
wife,  who  procured  the  money,  paid  the  fine,  and 
liberated  her  husband.  The  |}olicc  magistrate  re- 
turned to  Nelson,  not  a  little  gratified  and  elated  at 
the  safe  and  successful  issue  of  an  ex])edition  in 
which  he  had  engaged  with  much  reluctance,  and 
evident  doubt  of  its  wisdom  or  legality.  Meanwhile 
the  surveyors  met  with  no  interruption,  the  mea- 
siu'ing  of  the  land  being  a  matter  unimportant  in  the 
view  of  the  natives,  in  compartimi  with  the  taking 
away  of  their  coal  and  limestone ;  and  very  soon 
after  the  interference  of  the  police  magistrate,  the 
cause  of  strife  ceased,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
association  of  coal-workers,  from  the  simple  fact, 
that  as  the  coal  was  not  good  enough  for  exporta- 
tion, and  too  sul])hurous  for  forge  work,  and  as  there 
was  abundance  of  wood  for  home  consumption  ;  there 
was  no  demand  for  it,  either  out  of  the  country  or  in 
it.  Of  the  whole  party  three  only  remained,  who 
chiefly  occupied  themselves  in  sawing  timber  and 
burning  limestone.  The  natives  had  been  undoubt- 
edly somewhat  intimidated  by  the  armed  interference 
of  the  police  magistrate,  which  left  them  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight,  or  to  be  passive.  They  forbore 
from  fighting,  but  firmly  and  patiently  persisted  in 
not  renouncing  their  right,  or  that  of  other  pur- 
chasers, to  the  land,  by  accepting  goods  as  presents 
on  that  condition.  They  were  subsequently  further 
discouraged  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
most  influential  chiefs,  who,  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  life,  were  drowned  in  the  heavy  swell  and  surf 
not  far  from  the  shore  and  tlieir  home. 

"  The  purchase  of  land  was  not  effected  until  long 


after  these  events.  They  refused  in  1R44,  the  sum 
of  £290,  proposed  by  the  government  land  com- 
missioner, and  the  affair  was  not  concluded  until 
1846,  when,  through  the  aid  of  the  government 
representative,  and  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, they  were  at  length  prevailed  with,  to 
conclude  with  the  resident  agent  a  sale  of  the  lands, 
Mr.  Crawford  probably  not  insisting  on  their  pro- 
tecting further,  his  prior  claim.  The  whole  of  the 
available  land  on  Massacre  Bay,  afforded  less  than 
half  the  number  of  the  rural  sections  of  1.50  acres 
each,  required  to  complete  the  scheme  of  the  settle- 
ment, all  of  which  was  to  be  obtained  and  survei/cd 
before  the  distribution  of  am/  could  take  place.  The 
survey  having  been  carried  north-west  to  Cape 
Farewell,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
town  and  port  of  Nelson,  and  all  that  was  interjacent 
and  available,  and  much  that  was  valueless  having 
been  laid  out  in  sections,  it  became  necessary  to 
explore  further,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
available  land.  Persevering,  but  fruitless  efforts 
were  made  to  find  a  feasible  route  to  the  south,  in 
hope  of  annexing  land  on  the  plain  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island.  On  one  of  these  ex- 
l)editions  a  tolerably  easy  route  was  found  to  tlie 
east,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  "Wairau  was  reached, 
and  by  descending  the  valle)-,  the  ])lain  of  the 
\\'airau,  on  the  shore  of  Cloudy  Bay,  opposite  to 
Port  Nicholson,  and  distant  from  Nelson,  by  water, 
about  ninety  miles,  and  by  land  110.  The  chief 
surveyor,  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  Mr.  W. 
Davidson,  and  by  a  proprietor  in  the  settlement. 
Captain  England,  having  examined  the  Wairau 
Plain,  and  its  facilities  of  communication  with  three 
tidal  waters,  viz..  Port  Underwood,  the  head  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  and  of  the  Pelorus,  as  also  the 
overland  route  to  the  town  of  Nelson,  reported 
it  to  be  the  anbj  available  surface  between  Cape 
Farewell  and  Cape  Campbell,  the  entire  extent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  3Iiddle  Isle,  suflficient  to  afford 
the  number  of  sections  required  to  complete  the 
settlement.  The  resident  agent  (Captain  Wakefield), 
reluctantly  determined  on  its  being  included  in  the 
survey  of  the  settlement.  There  seemed  to  be,  as  in 
the  former  instance  of  Massacre  Bay.  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  agent  (Colonel  Wakefield), 
either  from  fear  of  the  effect  of  its  future  occupation 
by,  and  annexation  to  another  town  and  port,  being 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  opposite  town  of 
Wellington,  or  from  anticipation  that  the  Company's 
claim  to  the  Wairau  would  be  resisted  by  ottier 
claimants  and  by  the  natives. 

"  Intelligence  that  the  Wairau  had  been  examined 
by  the  chief  surveyor,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
commence  surveying  it,  soon  reached  the  old  heathen 
chief  Kauperaha,  on  which,  accom])anicd  by  two 
other  chiefs,  E.  Hiko  and  Kanghiaiata,  he  left  the 
Northern  Island,  and  crossing  the  straits,  proceeded 
to  the  town  of  Nelson.  The  resident  agent  gave  the 
chiefs  an  official  interview  in  the  house  of  a  Dr. 
Wilson ;  and  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
colonists,  Rauperaha  informed  Captain  Wakefield 
that  having  heard  that  persons  had  gone  from  Nelson 
to  the  AVairau,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
survey  it,  he  had  come  to  inform  the  agent  that 
they  must  not  yo  there,  as  he  had  not  sold  the  Wairau 
to  the  princl/)al  af/ent,  and  was  not  then  disposed  to 
do  so  ;  but  if  he  should  sell  it,  the  payment  must  be 
considerable — "  the  cask  of  gold  very  great."  In 
reply  to  him,  the  resident  agent  claimed  the  Wairau 
as  belonging  to  the  Comjjany ;  insisted  on  its  having 
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been  already  purchased,  and  informed  them  that  it 
must   be    surveyed.     Ranghiaiata   denied   the   sale ; 
refused  to  sell ;  and  desired  the  interpreter  to  tell  the 
agent  that  if  he  went  tliere  he  would  meet  him  and 
take    his   head.     Captain  "Wakefield   calmly  replied 
that  if  Ranghiaiata  interfered  with,  or  interrupted 
the  survey,  he  would  take  with  him  300  constables, 
and  arrest  him  (make  a  tie  of  him.)     Ranghiaiata 
then,  and  daily  whilst  he  remained  at  Nelson,  con- 
tinued to  threaten  each  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
leader   of  the   colonists   with   death,   in   case   they 
proceeded  to  the  Wairau,  unless  they  could  kill  him  ; 
in  that  case  his  conqueror  should  be  welcome  to  the 
disputed  territory.     Rauperaha  fawned,  and  begged 
daily  for  presents,  declared  Ranghiaiata  to  be  a  bad 
fellow,  and  mocked  the  violence  and  vehemence  of 
his  utterance ;  entreated  the   surveyors   not    to  per- 
sist in  going  to  the  Wairau,  but  said  there  should  be 
no  violence  done  them  even  if  they  did.    He  requested 
the  agent  to  refer  the  claim  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
government  commissioner ;  but  the  agent  refused  to 
recor/nise  the  ciMunissioiier'siurisdietio?!,  iit  the  claims 
of  the  Keir  Zealand  Compani/.     Rauperaha,  on  his 
departure  with  his  companions,  infonned  the  agent 
that  he  should  immediately  request  the  Queen's  land 
commissioner    to  examine    the   claim,   and    decide 
between  them.     The  chiefs  of  the  natives  resident  at 
Port  Underwood,  who  occupied  land  there,  had  vast 
numbers  of  pigs  in  tlie  AVairau,  and  frequented  it  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  these  animals  for  sale ;  and, 
at  the  proper  seasons,  for  eels,  ducks,  pigeons,  &e., 
for  their  own  food.    They  had,  under  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Ironside,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  embraced 
Christianity   subsequent    to    their    conquest   of    the 
former  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  AVairau, 
and  parts  adjacent.     The  three  principal  chiefs  were 
brothers,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  an  elder  brother 
of  Rauperaha.      The   eldest   of  tlie   three,   named 
Puaha,  Avas  much  esteemed  by  Mr.  Ironside  and  by  his 
own  people,  and  was  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian, habitually  exercising  great  self-control,  and  evinc- 
ing much  true  refinement :  his  brotliers  were  Chris- 
tians only  in  name ;    could  be  gentle  and  courteous 
as  long  as  they  were  pleased,  or  very  much  otherwise 
if  anything  thwarted  them  ;  one  of  these  two  was  the 
Charley  mentioned  by  the  principal   agent   in   his 
account  of  his  purchases   of  land,   and   afterwards 
very  active  in  the  Wairau  conflict.     The  chief  sur- 
veyor had  become  acquainted  with   them   at  their 
pahs ;  had  been  received  by  them  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner ;  infomieJ  by  them  that  the  M'airau  was  theirs ; 
that  they  had  never  sold  it,  and  that  Rauperaha  could 
have  had  no  right  to  sell  it.     They  had  manifested 
pleasure  at  its  being  approved  of,  and  desired  by  the 
surveyor,  at  the  same  time  they  evidently  wanted  to 
defer  any  negotiation  about  it,  until  they  had  ex- 
tended  their   cultivations    there,  and  consequently 
increased  their  claim  for  compensation  in  disposing 
of  this  district. 

"  No  sooner  had  Rauperaha  and  the  other  heathen 
chiefs  of  the  Northen  Isle  quitted  Nelson,  than 
these  latter  arrived.  They  feared  that  Rauperaha 
liad  received  payment  for  the  "Wairau,  or  that 
he  had  negotiated  for  it ;  and  accordingly,  their 
object  in  coming  was  to  deny  his  right,  and  to 
assert  their  own.  The  resident  agent  (Captain 
M'akcfield)  had  always  been  disposed  to  act  justly 
and  liberally  towards  the  resident  natives,  as  far  as 
the  restriction  of  not  purchasing,  but  only  of  making 
presents,  imjiosed  on  him  by  his  employers  would 
permit,   and    in    this    instance,    all    his    svTnpalhy 


was  on  the  side  of  the  pretensions  and  claims  of 
Puaha.  Before  giving  him  an  official  interview 
he  was  desirous  that  Puaha's  acquiescence  with  the 
terms  he  could  not  depart  from,  should  be  secured. 
Pualia  was  oflered  a  schooner  for  himself,  for  which 
he  was  known  to  have  a  strong  desire,  and  any 
reasonable  amount  of  goods  that  he  might  specify, 
and  of  which  he  should  have  the  distribution 
amongst  the  people  whom  he  considered  to  be, 
with  himself,  the  joint  owners  of  the  ^\'airau,  pro- 
vided he  would  acknowledge  the  purchase  to  have 
been  made  by  the  principal  agent:  which  he  Jirmlt/ 
refused  to  do.  The  following  day  the  resident  agent 
received  him  and  his  brothers,  and  asserted  the 
Company's  right  to  the  "Wairau,  by  virtue  of  two 
purchases,  one  made  by  a  Captain  Blenkinsop,  re- 
purchased of  his  widow  by  Colonel  "Wakefield  ;  and 
the  second  a  direct  purchase  made  of  Rauperaha  by 
Colonel  Wakefield,  and  enumerated,  amongst  dif- 
ferent districts  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude. 

"  Puaha  denied  the  authenticity  of  both  the  alleged 
sales,  and  explained  that  the  Wairau  did  not  appear 
in  the  original  deeds,  but  had  been  inserted,  on  an 
erasure,  or  by  interlineatum,  and  also  that  if  Ra  uperaha 
had  sold  it,  the  act  was  invalid,  as  it  could  not 
be  purchased  without  his  consent,  which  he  had 
never  given.  The  agent  repeated  his  former  asser- 
tions and  claim,  and  Puaha  his  counter  statement ; 
and  this  was  renewed  for  three  successive  days,  at 
each  interview,  on  which  occasions,  Puaha  never  for 
a  moment  lost  his  temper,  and  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  agent  and  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him.  Neither  party  would 
yield,  and  the  three  brothers  left  Nelson  to  return  to 
Port  Underwood,  protesting,  but  without  using  any 
threats,  against  the  intention  of  the  agent  to  have  the 
M'airau  surveyed." 

The  relation  of  the  fatal  coiisequeuce  of 
persisting  in  this  unwise  determination, 
mtist  be  postponed  until  the  events  which 
took  place  in  other  parts  of  New  Zealand 
sinndtancotxsly  with  the  early  establishment 
of  Nelson,  have  been  detailed.  These  were 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  "  land 
qnestion,"  which,  owing  to  the  proceedings 
of  Colonel  AA'akefield,  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely complicated.  The  natives,  as 
British  subjects,  urgently  appealed  to  the 
local  government  to  maintain  their  rights, 
and  protect  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  settlers.  Thus  as  early  as  August, 
1840,  Lieutenant  Shortland  when  dis- 
patched to  AVellington  by  Governor  Ilobsou, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  "  provisional  govern- 
ment" estabhshed  tliere,  found  the  place  in 
so  disturbed  a  state  from  disputes  respect- 
ing lands  claimed  by  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, by  settlers  unconnected  with  the 
Company,  and  by  the  natives,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  warning 
all  persons  on  their  aHegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign from  assembling  under  arms  without 
being  duly  authorised  so  to  do.  Lieutenant 
Shortland  states   that  the   natives  behaved 
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exceedingly  '.veil ;  and  tliat  althougli  on 
arriving  at  the  piece  of  land  in  dispute  ione 
of  their  inhabited  pahs  or  villages)  he  found 
it  full  of  armed  EuropeanSj  yet  the  natives 
were  quiet  and  unarmed.* 

In  this  instance,  and  in  several  others, 
the  mediation  of  tlie  local  government  was 
successfully  employed  in  effecting  a  com- 
promise between  the  natives  and  the  set- 
tlers, and  might,  without  doubt,  have  l)een 
exerted  to  a  far  greater  and  more  beneficial 
extent,  had  not  every  such  endeavour  been 
thwarted  and  misrepresented,  in  accordance 
with  the  mischievovis  and  crooked  policy 
pursued  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  who,  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  constantly  "  aimed 
at  keeping  up  a  continual  agitation  against 
Captain  Hobson,  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
.settlers  from  the  real  cause  of  their  misfor- 
tunes,"! viz.,  the  inexcusable  proceedings  of 
the  Company,  and  of  himself  as  their  agent. 
To  this  end  the  local  newspapers  were  made 
the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
the  governor  and  the  discontented  settlers 
of  Port  Nicholson  and  New  Plymouth, 
whose  grievances  were  fostered  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  and  used  as  arguments 
for  the  rccal  of  the  governor.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  prejudice  the  natives  against 
him,  and  likewise  against  their  old  and 
stanch  friends  the  missionaries,  who,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wakefield  informed  them  were  "  only 
shoemakers  oj'  tailors,  who  received  money 
from  people  in  England  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them, "J  but  that  the  rangatiru 
or  "  chief"  missionaries  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected. 

On  9tli  June,  1811,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  at  Auck- 
land to  repeal  the  land  act  passed  on  behalf 
of  New  Zealand  by  the  government  and 
council  of  New  South  Wales  in  September, 
1840,  and  to  terminate  any  commission 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act. 
New  Zealand  having  since  been  made  inde- 
pendent of  New  South  Wales,  the  new 
ordinance  enacted  that — 

"  All  unappropriated  lands  within  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand,  .siihject  however  to  the  rightful  and 
necessary  occupation  and  use  thereof,  by  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  said  colony,  are  and  remain 
Crown  or  domain  lands  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  and  that  the  sole  and  absolute  right  of 
pre-emption  from  the  said  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
vests  in,  and  can  only  be  exercised  by  her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors." 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand. 

t  See  Appendix  to  llei)ort  from  Select  Committee, 
1844,  p.  278. 

X  Adcoiture  in  Ntio  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 


All  titles  to  land  however  obtained, 
"  cither  mediately  or  immediately  from 
chiefs  or  individuals  of  the  aboriginal  tribes," 
unless  allowed  by  the  Crown,  were  declared 
absolutely  null  and  void. 

Under  another  clause  the  governor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
hear,  examine,  and  report  on  claims  to 
grants  of  land  in  virtue  of  titles  acquired 
from  the  natives,  such  claims  to  be  made  at 
latest  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  the  ordinance.  The  said  commissioners 
to  be — 

"  Guided  by  the  real  justice  and  good  conscience 
of  tlie  case,  without  regard  to  legal  forms  and  solem- 
nities ;"  no  grant  of  land  to  be  recommended  by  them 
"  wliich  shall  exceed  in  extent  2, .5(50  acres,  unless 
s])ecially  authorized  thereto,  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Co\mcil,  or  which  shall 
comprehend  any  headland,  promontory,  bay,  or 
island  that  may  hereafter  be  required  for  any  pur- 
pose of  defence,  or  for  the  site  of  any  town  or  village 
reserve,  or  for  any  other  puri)ose  of  public  utility ; 
nor  of  any  land  situate  on  the  sea-shore  within  100 
feet  of  high-water  mark." 

Persons  claiming  to  have  bought  or  ac- 
quired territory  in  the  positions  above  re- 
ferred to,  were  to  receive  an  equivalent  or 
compensation  in  land  not  so  situated.  The 
commissioners  were  to  be  authorized  to 
summon  witnesses,  and  to  punish  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  those  who  should  fail  to  ap- 
pear or  refuse  to  give  evidence.^  The  rate 
of  purchase||  between  the  years  1815  and 
1839  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  fixed  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Act  of  September, 
1810  (see  p.  167),  but  fifty  per  cent,  was 
added  aljove  these  rates  for  persons  not 
personally  resident  in  New  Zealand,  or  not 
having  a  resident  agent  on  the  spot.  Goods 
when  given  to  the  natives  in  barter  for  land 
were  to  be  estimated  at  three  times  their 
selling  price  in  Sydney  at  the  time.  A 
scale  of  fees  to  he  paid  by  land  claimants 
was  scheduled  with  the  ordinance,  and  Cap- 
tain Richmond  and  Colonel  Godfrey,  wdio 
had  l)een  previously  selected  by  Sir  George 
Gipps,  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  were 
reappointed  land  commissioners  by  Captain 
Hobson. 

Up  to  the  1st  August,  1841,  about  GOO 
claims  had  been  referred  by  the  governor  to 
tlie  commissioners  for  hearing,  some  of 
which  had  regard  to  small  patches  of 
ground,  others  to  millions  of  acres ;  the 
rights  of   diflercnt    parties   being  in   many 

§  Parliamentary  Papers,  New  Zealand,  1813, 
p.  122. 

II  See  Schedule  (B.)  annexed  to  Ordinance. 
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instances    asserted   to   tlic    same   tracts   of 
land. 

About  this  time  intelligence  reached  the 
colony  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  home  government,  whereupon  Colonel 
Wakefield  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  governor,  which  is  given  verbatim,  as 
cleai'ly  evidencing  the  premises  on  which 
alone'  the  New  Zealand  Company,  by  their 
own  showing,  expected,  in  common  w  ith  all 
other  pm'chasers,  to  receive  a  crown  title 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  over 
•which  the  native  titles  had  been  extin- 
guished : — 

"Pm-t  Nicholson,,  August  24,  1841. 


"  Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
with  a  view  to  caiTv  out  the  arrangement  entered 
into  in  November  last,  by  her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  and  the  Company,  and  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  the  Company's  possessions  in 
Cook's  Straits,  by  the  purchasers  of  land  from  them  ; 
upon  the  faith  of  that  arrangement,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  your  excellency's  consideration 
the  following  observations  and  proposals  : — 

"It  is  prei:iimed  i»  the  a  n'mn/cmcnt,  that  the  Com- 
pany has  acquired  a  valid  title  from  the  natives  to  a 
very  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  Cook's  Straits, 
to  which  they  lay  claim,  and  to  which  their  settle- 
ments are  to  be  confined.  The  colonial  minister, 
npoH  thiit  presumption,  authorizes  the  selection  by 
the  Company  (within  six  months  of  the  receipt  of  a 
copv  of  the  a'rangement  by  your  excellency)  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  land  within  that  territory,  to  the 
extent  of  four  times  the  number  of  acres  of  pounds 
sterling  expended  by  the  Company,  including  1 10,000 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nicholson,  and 
50,000  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. 

"  The  amount  of  acres  thus  to  be  selected  w  ill  pro- 
bably be  found,  when  the  account  is  taken  of  the 
Company's  outlay  up  to  that  time,  to  exceed  600,000. 
At  the  stime  time  a  eummissiuit,  to  be  named  hi/  her 
Majesty's  yurernmeid,  is  to  decide  on  the  riiliditij  of 
the  presumed  purchases  from  the  natives  by  tlie  Com- 
pany. Under  these  circumstances,  and  pending  the 
investigations  of  the  commission,  it  seems  desuable 
that  ]nnThasers  of  land  from  the  Company,  on  the 
faith  of  this  arrangement,  should  be  enabled  to  locate 
themselves  on  land  under  your  excellency's  protec- 
tion, and  yet  that  no  violation  of  the  intentions  of  the 
yorernment,  as  reyards  tith's  derived  from  natives, 
.should  take  place.     I  therefore  submit — 

"  Fii'st.- — That  an  extetision  of  time  should  be 
accorded  to  the  Company  by  your  excellency,  for  the 
selection  of  their  lands,  until  the  commission  has 
decided  on  the  titles  ;  and — • 

"  Secondly. — That  to  meet  the  other  conditions  of 
the  arrangemcTit,  and  to  forward  the  prosperous  set- 
tlement of  this  part  of  the  colony,  youi'  excellency 
should  guarantee  to  the  British  subjects  who  claim 
lands  in  New  Zealand,  as  purchasers  from  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  a  sure  and  indefeasible  title  to  all 
such  lands  as  have  been  surveyed,  or  may  be  sur- 
veyed, for  the  purjjose  of  satisfying  their  claims  as 
such  ])urchasers  as  aforesaid. 

"  Pro  -ided  nhcays,  that  if  any  part  of  the  said 
lands  shall,  upon  due  inquiry,  be  found  not  to  hate 


been  ralidhj  purchased  from  them  hefiire  the  date  of 
the  allcyed  purchase  by  the  Neic  Zealand  Company, 
full  '•nmpensatinn  shall  be  made  to  the  natives,  or  the 
previous  pui'chaser,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  i\  ew 
Zealand  Company.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
compensation  to  be  decided  by  the  native  protector, 
and  an  agent  of  the  Company,  or  in  case  of  ditfer- 
ence,  by  an  umpire  named  by  them ;  and  in  the- 
latter,  according  to  the  scale  fixed  in  clause  No.  6  of 
Sir  George  Gijips'  act,  in  respect  of  claimant-s  of 
land  considered  necessary  for  purposes  of  public 
utility,  who  might  be  dispossessed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Provided  also,  that  the  New  Zealaiul  Com- 
pany shall  not,  in  any  case,  until  the  decision  of  the 
said  commission,  interfere  with  the  site  of  any  pah 
actually  occupied  by  the  natives,  or  with  any  place 
held  sacred  by  them  on  religious  grounds,  or  with 
any  land  hitherto  unsold  by  the  natives,  and  which 
they  absolutely  refuse  to  dispose  of. 
"  I  have,  iS;c., 

'•  W.  Wakkfiki.d, 
"  Principal  agent  of  the  New  Zealand  Company." 
Colonel  Wakefield  forwai'ded  a  copy  of 
the  above  letter  to  the  directors  in  London. 
Their  despatch  to  him,  in  return,  bearing 
date  April  30th,  1842,*  proves  how  entirely 
their  view  of  the  agreement  assimilated  w  ith 
that  expressed  by  him,  concerning  the 
necessity  it  involved  of  extingiushing  the 
native  titles.  In  it  he  was  assured  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Company,  that — 

"  The  Court  entirely  approved  and  commended  his 
conduct  of  the  important  negotiations  with  the 
governor ;  and  that  with  reference  to  the  claims  of 
the  natives  alleged  to  be  unextinguished,  the  direc- 
tors, feeling  the  imjjortance  of  placing  the  Company's 
title  to  the  lands  within  its  settlements  above  all 
doubt  or  question,  authorize  you  to  take  such  ste[)s 
to  that  end  as  you  may  deem  most  advisable ;  and 
hereby  place  at  vour  disposal,  for  thf  t  purpose,  the 
sum  of  £500,  anil  1,000  acres  ofland."i 


Govei'nor  Hobson,  on  his  part,  notified  to 
Colonel  Wakefield,  that  the  Crown  would 
forego  its  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain 
lands,  including  the  Wellington  and  Porirua 
district,  50,000  acres  at  New  Plymouth, 
and  50,000  at  Wauganui,  and  would  grant 
to  the  Company  legal  titles  to  all  such  lands 
as  might  "  by  any  one  have  been  validly 
purchased  from  the  natives,  the  Company 
compensating  all  prenous  purchasers,  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  a  local 
ordinance,"  This  oft'cr,  the  justice  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  "  previous  purchasers"  were 
concerned,  was  at  least  questionable,  was  so 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of"  the  settlers  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  that  Captain  Hobson  might  rea- 
sonably have  expected  to  find  it  gratefully 
accepted.     On  the  contrary,  we  find  Colonel 

*  Appendix  to  Select  Committee  of  1844  ;  p.  514. 
t  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1844; 
p.  570. 
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Wakefield  assuming  tlie  tone  of  an  injured 
person,  and  iiiforiuiug  the  directors,  that — 

"  Captain  Ilobsoii  expressed  himself  favouraljle  to 
my  request,  that  he  should  guarantee  a  title  to  all 
past  purchasers  from  the  Company,  as  against  «hitc 
people ;  but  positively  refused  to  look  upon  tlie 
native  title  as  fairly  extinguished,  by  reason  of  the 
advantages  secured  to  the  aborigines  by  their  re- 
served lands,  and  the  introduction  of  civilization 
among  them.  This  view  of  the  subject,  so  inimical 
to  the  quiet  progress  of  the  Company's  settlements," 
Colonel  Wakefield  adds,  "  has  been  taken  by  Ca])- 
tain  Hobson,  in  consequence  of  his  treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi." 

The  governor  appears  to  have  acted,  })oth 
towards  Colonel  Wakefield  and  the  natives, 
in  good  faith,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
prevent  hostilities  he  wrote  to  the  former, 
assuring  him  of  his  readiness  to  sanction 
any  equitable  arrangement  that  might  be 
made  to  induce  the  natives  to  yield  up  pos- 
session of  their  habitations  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  before  referred  to,  but  at 
the  same  time  warned  him  privately,  that 
no  force  or  compulsory  measures  for  their 
removal  would  be  permitted. 

Captain  Hobson  clearly  saw  the  gathering 
wrath  of  the  natives  ;  the  chiefs  who  waited 
upon  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Wel- 
lington, "  expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in 
her  Majesty's  government,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  obey  any  order  he  might  give  them  ; 
but  united  in  demanding  protection  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Company,  who  they 
asserted  had  most  unscrupulously  appro- 
priated their  lands."*  In  November  (13th), 
1841,  Governor  Hobson  transmitted  to  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colo- 
nies, a  report  from  the  chief  protector  of 
aborigines,  setting  forth  the  hostile  feelings 
of  the  Maories  to  tlie  claims  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Porirua,  Wanganui,  and  Taranaki. 

On  eveiy  sitle  the  settlers  were  met  by 
the  aborigines  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.  On  the  12th  March,  181-2, 
Governor  Hobson  reported  to  Lord  Stanley, 
— "  the  natives  violently  resist  the  claims  of 
the  Company  at  Wanganui,  and  seem  to 
threaten  pretty  generally  great  opposition 
to  parting  with  their  lauds  throughout  the 
districts  sold  by  the  Company."  The  Taupo 
tribe  numbered  900  to  1,000  men;  the 
Waitotera  about  300 ;  the  Waikanai  peo- 
ple, including  their  supporters  from  New 
Muuster,  at  least  2,000.  It  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ilad- 

*  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  I'Jth 
August,  1842;  pp.  262—171. 

f  Parliamentary  Papers  on  New  Zealand,  12th 
August,  1842;  p.  ITo. 


field  and  INIason,  who  had  great  influence 
over  these  tribes,  prevented  bloodshed,  by 
assuring  the  chiefs  that  the  proprietorship 
would  hereafter  be  determined  by  the 
governor,  or  by  a  commissioner  :  the  natives 
however  declared — "  you  may  talce  our  land, 
but  you  shall  break  our  necks  frst."f 

Mr.  Gilbert  Francis  Dawson,  the  polics 
magistrate  at  Wanganui,  in  1812,  protested 
publicly  in  writing  "against  the  settlers 
proceeding  to  occupy  lands,  the  possession 
of  which  the  natives  declared  they  would 
defend  with  violence."  J 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  of  the 
formation  of  tVanganul,  as  an  ilhistration  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Company's  principal 
agent  to  dispose  of  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants, of  whom  so  many  ship  loads  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  London  directors,  before 
any  due  provision  had  been  made  for  them. 

Tyrone  Power  has  given  a  short,  graphic, 
and  only  too  correct  account  of  the  place,  and 
its  unlucky  founders.    Wanganui,  he  says — 

"  Is  one  of  the  unwholesome  mushroom  settle- 
ments engendered  by  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  a  distance  a  portion 
of  the  clamorous  scrip-holders,  who  on  arriving  from 
England,  looked,  and  looked  in  vain  for  their  land. 
A  prospectus  issued  by  the  agent  of  the  Company, 
describing  all  imaginable  advantages  in  this  new 
Eden,  and  promising  a  town  acre  to  all  who  would 
have  their  titles  to  land  in  the  Wellington  district 
transferred  to  Wangainii,  was  eagerly  caught  at  by 
numbers  of  tlie  gullible  adventurers,  who,  with  large 
families  on  their  hands,  and  living  at  great  expense 
in  Wellington,  without  a  nope  of  getting  possession 
of  the  land  originally  assigned  to  tliem,  were  glad 
enough  to  see  a  prosjiect  of  settling  themselves  any- 
where. The  titles  for  JVclliiu/tim  mnniitiiin  and 
swamp  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  quantity  at  Wan- 
ganui, with  an  addition  of  a  town  acre  to  every 
holder  of  a  section  of  100  acres;  and  the  unfortu- 
nates were  shipped  off  to  a  distance  of  120  miles, 
where,  clamour  as  they  might,  very  little  could  he 
heard  of  them.  Not  a  single  individual  was  able  to 
get  possession  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
town  acre,  which  had  formed  the  bail.  On  this  many 
of  them  have  vegetated  up  to  the  present  day  (March, 
1847),  now  six  years  of  hope  deferred  and  disap- 
pointment."— Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  p.  81. 

At  Porirua  matters  were  assuming  as 
alarming  an  aspect  as  at  Wanganui.  Rang- 
hiaiata,  the  powerful  chief  already  referred 
to  (see  p.  185),  had,  from  the  first,  opposed 
the  settlement  of  any  of  the  land  around 
the  harbour,  affirming  that  he  had  not 
sold,  and  would  not  sell  it ;  that  he  wished 
it  for  his  children,  and  would  maintain  his 
rights.      He  acknowledged  himself  a  Bri- 

\  Letter  dated  Wanganui,  24th  February,  1842; 
pp.  286—287.  Appendix  to  Keporl  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, 1844. 
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tish  subject,  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  "  native  reserves/'  and  coukl  not  be 
certain  tliat  his  chikh-eu  would  enjoy  them 
in  perpetuity.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1811,  he  caused  the  road,  or  rather 
track  opened  through  the  forest,  to  be 
blocked  up,  and  the  tent  of  the  surveyor 
to  be  taken  down  ;  and  repeatedly  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  sur\'eys.  In  consequence 
however,  of  being  assured  that  whether 
surveyed  or  not,  the  Land  Commissioners 
would  decide  with  equal  justice  between 
him  and  the  Company,  he  suttered  the  sur- 
veyors' to  j)roceed ;  but  always  under  pro- 
test, and  with  an  unqualified  assurance  that 
he  woidd  not  allow  a  single  person  to  settle 
in  the  Porirua  district  under  the  alleged 
purchase  of  Colonel  Wakefield. 

In  defiance  of  Raughiaiata,  and  without 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  commissioner, 
Colouel  Wakefield  issued  leases  of  four 
sections  near  Porirua  Harbour,  of  which, 
in  April,  1842,  the  lessees  proceeded  to  take 
possession,  to  build  houses,  and  make  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill. 
Two  of  the  houses  were  nearly  finished, 
and  the  other  two  had  been  commenced, 
when  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
reached  the  chief,  who  thereupon  gave 
notice  that  he  intended  to  pull  downi  the 
houses,  which  he  did  on  the  following  day, 
coming  for  the  purpose  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  natives.  "  No  unnecessary  violence, 
however,  was  employed,  and  no  wilful 
destruction  of  property  was  committed."* 

The  first  accounts  of  this  occin-rcnce 
which  reached  Wellington,  were  of  the 
most  exaggerated  nature.  A  warrant  was 
obtained  for  the  apprehension  of  Raug- 
hiaiata, but  not  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect ;  and  a  public  meeting  assembled 
at  Wellington  to  consider  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Hanson  (the  Crown  pro- 
secutor), was  preseut,  and  heard  an  avowal 
publicly  made  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  as 
agent  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  a 
coiu'se  of  proceeding  so  totally  at  variance 
with  the  true  interests,  both  of  the  British 
and  Maori  population,  that  he  deemed  it 
his  duty,  as  holding  an  official  and  respon- 
sible position,  at  once  to  report  it  to  the 
governor. 

Without  pretending  to  give  the  exact 
words  used  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  jMr.  Han- 
son declared  that  he  could  vouch  for  tlie 
substantial  accuracy,  in  every  particular,  of 

*  Vide  Mr.  Hanson's  letter  to  Governor  Hobson, 
nrinted  in  1812. 


the  reply  made  by  him  to  certain  questions 
pnt  by  one  of  the  settlers,  to  the  effect, — 
"  had  he  done  his  utmost  to  give  the  pur- 
chasers under  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
peaceable  possession  of  their  lands  V  "  Colo- 
nel Wakefield's  answer  was,  that — 

"  On  the  occasion  of  Ranj^hiaiata  having  blocked 
up  the  road,  he  had  applied  by  letter  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  he  read  a  copy  of  the  letter;  that  when 
the  governor  was  in  Port  Nicholson  he  had  referred 
to  the  same  subject,  and  had  requested  the  presence 
of  troops,  which  had  been  refused  on  the  ground 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  in  the  colony ;  but 
that  he  had  nut  treated  with  the  natices  for  a  settle- 
ment of  their  claims,  lie  added  that  he  had  not 
been  very  strenuous  in  liis  applications  to  the 
government,  for  although  his  instructions  from  the 
New  Zealand  Company  directed  liim  to  yield  all 
assistance  in  his  power  to  the  government,  yet  the 
directors  did  not  irish  him  to  take  ami  jutitts  to  pro- 
care  the  removal  of  inconveniences  hij  means  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  governor  ;  they  rather  wished  these 
inconveniences  to  be  employed  as  i/roiinds  of  complaint 
against  the  government,  and  as  argaments  in  aid  of 
their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the  governor.  With 
a  noticeable  inconsistency,  he  however  attributed 
the  non-interference  of  your  excellency  to  a  settled 
design  to  injure  this  settlement,  and  concluded  by 
reading  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
directors  in  England,  complaining  of  the  want  of 
efficient  protection  in  this  and  other  particulars." 

Mr.  Hanson  adds, — 

"  Here  is  an  individual  to  whom  a  public  body 
in  London  has  thought  fit  to  entrust,  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  the  management  of  affairs  Involving  the 
])ropcrty  of  hundreds  whom  they  have  encouraged 
or  induced  to  emigrate  to  this  colony,  openly  pro- 
claiming that  he  has  consciously  risked  the  desti'uc- 
tion  of  property,  and  has  even  hazarded  the  loss 
of  life,  by  refusing  to  take  the  measures  within  his 
power  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  natives,  in  order 
that  the  evils  which  he  had  encouraged  might  he 
made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  governor." 

The  arrangement  entered  into  by  Gover- 
nor Hobson  with  Colonel  Wakefield,  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany to  land  were  to  be  held  valid  as  against 
all  save  native  titles,  and  the  ordinance 
passed  by  the  governor  and  the  Legislative 
Council  in  confirmation  of  this  argument  as 
an  amendment  of  the  ordinance  of  June, 
1841,  created  great  dissatisfaction  among 
those  whose  prior  claims  were  thus  to  be 
over-ridden  by  the  Company.  The  new 
ordinance  was  disallowed  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preceding  one  remained 
in  force ;  but  a  portion  of  the  pojiulation, 
numbering  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  settlers,  were  kept  meanwhile  in 
a  state  of  feverish  suspense.  The  natives 
likewise  began  to  look  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  local  government  with  suspicion  and 
distrust  in  which  feehngs  they  were  encour- 
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aged  by  disafFectcd  Europeans.  Captain 
Ilobson,  however,  took  an  excellent  mcan.s 
of  disabusing  them,  by  issuing  a  gazette  in 
the  Maori  language,  and  distributing  it 
among  the  chiefs,  who  were  really  very  far 
from  having  any  rightful  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  liim,  except  that  of  not 
liaving  sufficiently  defended  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  settlers  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  which  he  was  quite  un- 
able to  do.  His  own  dealings  with  them 
for  laud  had  been  perfectly  straightforward ; 
his  experience  in  New  Zealand,  previous  to 
being  appointed  lieutenant-governor  or  even 
consul,  had  convinced  him  of  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  the  natives  to  alienate  any  con- 
siderable tract  of  countiy,  and  in  procuring 
the  quantity  rcqTiir'ed  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  position,  he  had  judiciously  employed 
the  mediation  of  the  missionaries. 

The  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  commenced  on  the  IGth 
May,  1842;  when  Mr.  Spain,  who  had  been 
sent  from  England  as  special  commissionei-, 
opened  his  court  at  Wellington  on  that  day. 

Both  Colonel  Wakefield  and  the  chiefs 
welcomed  him  warmly,  and  expressed  them- 
selves willing  to  abide  by  his  adjudication ; 
the  latter  assuring  him  of  their  perfect  con- 
fidence in  her  ]\Iajesty's  government,  adding 
that  their  only  wish  was  to  be  allowed  to 
live  peaceably  with  the  Pakeha  (stranger), 
and  to  cultivate  the  lands  to  which  they 
were  habituated,  but  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  land  of  the  white  man  and  of  the  Maori 
must  be  clearly  defined. 

Colonel  Wakefield  on  his  part  showed 
equal  pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Spain, 
who,  he  informed  the  directors,  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  court,  "  sincerely 
desires  to  settle  the  question  of  titles,  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  and  prosperous  colo- 
nization of  the  country." 

Dr.  Evans  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
Company,  to  prove  their  purchases  from  the 
natives,  but  afterwards  gave  up  to  Colonel 
Wakefield,  at  his  request,  the  advocacy  of 
the  cause,  which  the  latter  conducted  in 
person  for  three  days,  and  then  again  en- 
trusted it  to  Dr.  Evans.  The  chum  to  the 
Port  Nicholson  district  was  the  first  inves- 
tigated, and  all  went  on  smoothly  until  Mr. 
Spain  having  examined  Messrs.  Doi'sct, 
E.  J.  Wakefield,  and  E.  Puni,  as  witnesses 
for  the  purchase,  required  more  evidence, 
which  Colonel  Wakefiehl  declared  to  be 
(|uite  unnecessary.  Mr.  Spain's  persistance 
in  this  demand  appears  to  have  made  him 


for  the  first  time  aware  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  to  be  carried  on  as  a  mere 
form,  but  that  it  was  really  intended  to  give 
all  parties  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  endeavouring  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  embarrass  and  impugn  the 
acts  of  the  commissioner,  and  indirectly  and 
by  inuendo  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission.  The  counsel  for  the  Company 
kept  the  commissioner  daily  waiting  for 
hours  after  the  opening  of  the  court,  by 
failing  to  bring  before  him  natives  living  in 
the  neighbomiiood,  who  were  said  to  have 
been  parties  to  the  conveyance  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Port  Nicholson  District. 

Colonel  Wakefield  apprized  the  directors 
of  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Spain,  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  "  searching 
inquiry"  that  had  been  set  on  foot,  instead 
of,  as  he  had  expected,  one  which  should 
liave  been  "  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form."     He  adds, — 

"  At  the  same  time  I  was  nnt  forgetful  of  the 
assumption  in  the  agreement  (of  November,  1840), 
that  the  kmds  had  been  purchased  from  the  natives, 
and  of  some  passages  implying  a  proposed  investiga- 
tion into  the  titles  ;  still  less  could  I  put  out  of  sight 
the  mischievous  treaty  of  Waitangi.  *  *  •  In  assum- 
ing the  native  title  to  be  extinguished,  and  in  appro- 
priating the  land,  the  Government  would  be  con- 
ferring a  positive  benefit  on  the  aborigines."* 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr. 
Somes,  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  immediately  addressed  Lord 
Stanley '(24th  October,"  1842),  and  asserted 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  title  of  the  Com- 
pany to  land  in  New  Zealand  was  derived 
from  the  agreement  with  the  Crown  of 
November,  1840,  and  was  in  no  manner 
dependent  on  the  validity  of  its  original 
purchases  from  the  native  chiefs.  This 
communication  was  followed  by  a  long  cor- 
respondence between  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  Company,  in  which  the  latter  adhered 
to  the  view  of  the  agreement  above  stated, 
and  the  former  entirely  dissented,  maintain- 
ing that  the  Company  were  only  entitled  to 
confirmatory  grants  from  the  Crowu  of 
lands  of  which  they  had  previously  extin- 
guished the  native  titles  by  purchase. 

In  September,  1812,  Governor  Ilobson 
died  at  Auckland,  his  demise  being  without 
doubt  accelerated  by  the  numerous  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  his  position,  embit- 
tered as  they  were  by  factious  and  malicious 
opposition.     Although  it  is  difficult  to  form 

*  Api)cndix  to  Kciiort  of  Select  Committee  of 
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a  fair  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  financier, 
from  his  conduct  under  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  his  brief  and  troul)lod  administration, 
it  is  yet  scarcely  possible  to  exonerate  him 
from  the  charge  of  having  committed  that 
grave  error   in  the    governor   of  an  infant 
colony,  of  entering  upon  a  system  of  expen- 
diture not    warranted   by  its  available  re- 
sources.    Strict  frugality  would  have  been 
the  best  and  most  honourable  example  the 
local  government  could  have  shown;  if  the 
colonists  could  not  appreciate  or  Avould  not 
follow  it,  the  blame  would  have  rested  with 
them.     One  of  tlie  influences  which  tended 
to  induce  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  course, 
was  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Australia 
at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  British 
authority   in    New    Zealand.       Speculation 
v.as  then  at  its  height,  and  money  abundant. 
Extravagance  of  every  kind  spread  thence  to 
New  Zealand ;  every  one  lived  beyond  his 
means ;  money  was  borrowed  at  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  for   the    purpose   of  pur- 
chasing  land,    especially   town    allotments 
and  water  frontages,  houses  were  built  on  a 
scale  far  exceeding  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  a  small  and  struggling  community, 
and  farms  were  laid  out  which  could  not  be 
stocked  or  cultivated,  without  much  greater 
means    than    their    owners    could    procure. 
The  erroneous  policy  of  offering  lauds   for 
sale  by  auction,  at  a  high  upset  price,  though 
at  one  time  the  means  of  drawing    some 
thousands   of   pounds    to   the    government 
coffers,  was  really  injurious  to  all  parties  by 
the  reaction  it  caused  ;  to  the  settlers  espe- 
cially, because  it  drew  from  them  the  capi- 
tal which  might  profitably  have  been  invested 
in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  governor 
also,  by  leading  him  to  form  and  act  upon 
an  exaggerated  estimate   of  the   local    re- 
sources.    The  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
government    of  six    or    seven   distinct   and 
widely  scattered  settlements,  several  of  them 
established  in  defiance  of  the  natives,  who 
as  strongly  as  the  colonists,  and  with  equal 
right,  appealed  to  Captain  Ilobson  for  pro- 
tection, were  necessarily  very  hca\'y.     The 
whole  revenue  which  could  be  collected  in 

1840,  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  £19,798 
was  only  €926  ;  that'of  1841  (exclusive  of 
the  money  raised  by  land  sales,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  emigration  purposes)  amounted  to  but 
£o,o07,  while  the  expenditure  had  increased 
to  £34,74-3.  The  treasury  of  New  South 
Wales  contributed  in  1840,  and  up  to  jMay, 

1841,  £13,347  in  the  form  of  a  loan ;  tins 


resource  was  then  stopped.  Even  the  land 
sales  at  Aucldand  (to  which  fund  the  em- 
barrassed governor  was  compelled  to  resort 
as  the  only  available  means  of  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  his  position)  had  greatly  dis- 
appointed his  expectations,  having  yielded 
in  1841  only  £27,559,  instead  of  the 
£50,000  which  had  been  confidently  antici- 
pated. In  January,  1842,  Captain  Hobson 
wrote  to  Lord  Stanley,  that  it  was  ""utterly 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  colony  without  the  assistance  of  the 
home  government,"  and  soon  after  he  com- 
menced drawing  bills  on  the  British  Trea- 
sury, with  the  advice  of  his  Executive 
Council,  intending  to  do  so  to  the  amount 
of  £25,000,  to  cover  the  deficiencies  of  the 
year  1842.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
decidedly  objected  to  these  proceedings, 
but  consented  to  meet  the  bills  to  the 
extent  of  £10,000,  announcing  at  the  same 
time  that  any  future  bills  so  drawn  would 
be  dishonoured.  Before  this  intelligence 
reached  the  colony.  Governor  Hobson  was 
deceased,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  !Mr. 
Willoughby  Shortland,  temporarily  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  The  permission 
gi^en  by  Governor  Hobson  to  the  Com- 
pany's agent  to  make  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment with  the  ^laories  at  Port  Nicholson  for 
the  cession  of  their  rights  was  renewed  by 
]Mr.  Shortland,  before  whom  Colonel  Wake- 
field, accompanied  hj  Mr.  Spain,  proceeded 
to  Auckland,  to  submit  a  correspondence 
with  the  commissioner,  wherein  he  says  : — 

"  "With  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  a  question 
upon  which  the  prosperous  settlement  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  these  islands  depends,  Ij>roj>ose 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  yourself  (Mr.  Spain)  and  the 
Protector  of  Aborigines,  Mr.  llalswell,  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  by  the  Company 
to  all  natives,  in  cases  of  disputed  possession  of,  or 
title  to,  land." 

To  this  proposition  the  acting-governor 
agreed,  leaving  tlie  detail  to  be  arranged 
at  Wellington  ;  referees  were  appointed,  and 
^Ir.  Spain  undertook  to  act  as  umpire.  In 
September,  1843,  JNIr.  Shortland  learned, 
that  although  the  land  commissioner  and 
protector  of  aborigines  had  been  arduously 
engaged  in  negotiating  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  native  claims,  their  efforts  were  ren- 
dered abortive  by  "  the  Com]iany's  agent 
having  failed  to  carry  out  an  arrangement 
entered  into  at  /lis  own  request,  and  solemnly 
ron/inned  at  a  rneeling  witli  the  native  chiefs 
at  Port  Nieho/soii."* 

'  App.  to  Kep.  of  Select  Com.  1.S4-; ;  pp.  ,'532,  ."533. 
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